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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  study  of  Homer  and  Virgil  being  considered  an 
essential  part  of  polite  education,  the  young  might,  it  was 
presumed,  derive  some  advantage  from  a  work  intended 
as  a  companion  to  those  poets.    The  author  has  endea- 
voured to  comprise,  in  the  following  pages,  the  more 
material  circumstances  relative  to  the  myiholc^,  reli- 
gious rites,  customs,  fables,  traditions,  authentic  history, 
and  geography  of  the  ancients.    A  judicious  execution  of 
this  design  would  present  a  great  variety  of  information, 
which  can  otherwise  not  be  attainable  but  by  laborious 
research,  and  by  reference  to  many  scarce  and  expensive 
publications.    The  author  has,  therefore,  spared  no  pains, 
in  collecting  information  from  works  of  )ihe  highest  au- 
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THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 
BOOK  I. 

[The  Figures  prefixed  to  the  articles  indicate  the  line  of  the  poem  to  which  thej  refer.] 

1.]  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus,  kingofTlieasaly,  and  of  Thetis,  one  of  the  iM 
deities.  In  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  is  aacnbed  to  Dictys,  a  Cretan,  (who 
accompanied  Idomcneos  to  Troy,)  but  which  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  a  compositioii 
of  the  16th  century,  it  ia  affirmed  that  Thetis,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  her  childrra 
were  mortal,  either  immersed  them  in  boiling  water,  or  threw  them  into  fire.  Some  of 
them  perished  ;  and  Achilles  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  Peleua  snatched 
him  from  the  flames,  before  any  part  of  his  body  had  been  injured  but  the  heel.  The 
meaning  of  his  first  name  Ptfrisous,  **  saved  from  the  fire,"  seems  to  favour  this  tradideo* 
which,  no  doubt,  had  its  foundation  in  the  observance  of  some  religious  rite,  peculiar 
to  Hictis.  According  to  others,  Achilles  was  so  beloved  by  his  mother,  that  aho 
nourished  him  with  ambrosia  by  day,  and  enveloped  him  in  celestial  fire  by  night ; 
and  being  thrown  by  her  into  fire,  in  order  to  purify  him  from  whatever  mortal  pro- 
perties he  might  possess,  he  was  rescued  from  his  perilous  situation  by  his  father; 
and,  as  was  related  in  the  former  tradition,  his  heel  only  received  injury.  But  it  ia  ta* 
serted  in  more  popular  fiction,  that  Thetis  plunged  her  son  into  the  watera  of  the  Styz» 
and,  by  that  immersion,  rendered  the  whole  of  his  body  invulnerable,  except  tbe  heel  bj 
which  she  hold  him.  The  care  of  his  education  was  confided  to  the  Centaur  Chiron  (see 
Chiron)  and  to  Phoenix,  (see  Phoenix,  II.  ix.  221.)  son  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Argos.  Aa 
Thetis  was  aware  of  the  oracle  which  had  declared  that  he  should  periah  ia  the  Trojan 
war,  she  removed  liim  privately  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  where 
he  assumed  a  female  dress,  and  the  name  of  Pynha.  It  had,  however,  also  been  pie* 
dieted  by  Calcbss,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  tbe  assistance  of  Achillce* 
This  soothsayer,  having  made  known  the  rebeat  of  the  prince,  Ulysses  immediatelj 
proceeded  to  .Scyros;  and  by  the  stratagem  of  offering  jewela  and  anna  to  sale,  nnder 
the  diaguise  of  a  merchant,  succeeded  in  detecting  the  object  of  hia  aesrcli.  Achillea 
betrayed  himself  by  tbe  eagerness  with  which  he  seised  upon  the  arroa,  while  tbe  daugbten 
of  the  king  directed  their  whole  attention  to  the  female  ornaments.  Achilles,  thus  die- 
covered,  hastened  to  join  in  the  common  d^e  against  Troy.  This  fiction,  relative  to 
C/.  3t<tH»  K. 
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the  concealment  of  Acbillcfl  in  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  is  unknown  to  Homer,  who  re- 
presents that  hero  as  proceeding  directly  to  the  Trojan  war  from  the  court  of  Peleus. 
He  led  the  Thessaltans,  under  the  various  denominations  of  Achaians,  Myrmidons, 
Hellenes,  &c.  to  the  war  ;  his  empire  extending  from  ^lean  Trachin  and  the  river 
Sperchins,  as  far  as  the  Enipeus,  where  Pharsalus  is  situated,  and  thenc?  to  the 
Penens.  When  tlie  Greeks  had  effected  their  landing  on  th9  shores  of  Troas,  (see 
ProtesilauB,)  some  engagements  ensued,  in  which  the  respectire  combatants  made  trial 
of  their  strength:  but  such  was  the  valour  of  Achilles,  that  Hector  retreated  before 
him,  (II.  ix.  466.)  and  the  Trojans  shut  themselves  up  within  tlieir  bulwarks.  From 
this  period,  till  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  no  action  of  importance  is  recorded  :  the 
interval  was  occupied  in  mutual  preparation  for  attack  and  defence  ;  and  more  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  in  rendering  themselves  masters  of  several  of  the  towns  in 
Asia  Minor  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  Troy.  Among  these,  (according  to  Strabo,) 
Achilles  took  possession  of  Pedasus,  Zelia,  Adrastia,  Percote,  Arisba,  Abydos,  Chiysa, 
Cilla,Thebes,  Pityea,  and  Lyrnessus,  (II.  ix.  432.) ;  and  it  was  in  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
■Iter  the  captiu%  of  the  last-mentioned  city,  that  those  dissensions  arose  between  him  and 
Agamemnon,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  Briseis,  which  ended  in  the  temporary  retire- 
ment of  Achilles  from  the  coalition.  Briseis  had  originally  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Achilles  : 
but  when  Calchas,  encouraged  by  his  assurance  of  protection,  had  ventured  to  attribute 
the  pestilence  which  then  desolated  the  Grecian  camp  to  Agamemnon's  detention  of 
Chryseis,  (see  Chryses,)  the  Grecian  king  evinced  his  resentment  at  this  privation,  by 
compelling  Achilles  to  surrender  Briseis.  Achilles  resisted  every  persuaaon  to  return  to 
the  field,  until  he  was  roused  to  action  and  revenge,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Patro- 
dos,  (see  Patroclus,)  when  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the  contending  chiefs, 
md  the  captive  Briseis  (II.  xix.  264.)  was  restored.  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Thetis, 
fchricated  for  her  son  a  suit  of  invulnerable  armour,  (II.  xviii.  537.  &c.)  The  appearance  of 
Achnies  before  Troy  gave  new  vigour  to  the  Greeks.  After  many  acts  of  extraordinary 
iFftlonr,  he  slew  Hector,  the  bulwark  of  that  city,  and  dragged  his  body  thrice  round  the 
mcmnment  of  Patroclus  (U.  xxiv.  26.),  or,  according  to  Virgil,  thrice  round  the  walls  of 
Ttoy,  {JEn,  i.  676.)  Having  thus  avenged  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  yielded  up,  to  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  Priam,  the  mangled  corpse  of  Ids  son,  (II.  xxiv.  749.)  and 
Ignited  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Trojans  to  pay  funeral  honours  to  the 
greatest  and  most  beloved  of  their  heroes. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Achilles  are  variously  represented. 
The  greater  part  of  the  poets  affirm  that  Paris  killed  him  with  an  arrow,  by  the  aid  (i£n. 
▼i*  90.)  or  command  of  Apollo.  Horace  (Ode  iv.  6.)  ascribes  the  death  of  Achilles  to  the 
hand  of  Apollo  himself,  who  wounded  that  hero  in  his  heel.  The  anger  of  Apollo 
•g»mst  Achilles  is  ascribed  to  various  causes.  Apollo  (say  some)  vras  offended  at  the 
unworthy  manner  in  which  Achilles  had  treated  the  corpse  of  Hector.  Achilles  (say 
others)  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  god  by  slaying  his  son  Tenes,  (see  Tenedos,)  the 
reputed  offspring  of  Cycnus.  Some  writers  assert  that  Achilles  fell  on  the  day  sobse- 
qoent  to  the  death  of  the  Trojan  chief ;  but  the  general  tradition  represents  him  as 
pveriously  slaying  Memnon,  Penthesilea,  and  Troilus.  The  spot  in  which  Achilles  fell, 
is  involved  in  the  same  contradictions,  as  are  the  cause  and  author  of  his  death.  Some 
writers  relate  that  he  was  slain  (in  consonance  with  Hector's  prophecy,  II.  xxii.  469.) 
in  the  Scean  gate,  while  rushing  into  the  city.  Dictys  and  Dares  narrate,  that  Achilles 
w«s  enamoured  of  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba;  and  that  being  in- 
^gled  by  Priam,  under  the  hope  of  meeting  that  princess,  into  /the  temple  of 
ThyrobrKan  Apollo,  he  was  there  insidiously  shdn.  The  ashes  of  Achilles  were 
mingled  in  a  golden  urn  with  those  of  Patroclus,  (Od.  xxiv.  98 — 116.)  and  a  magnificent 
^mb  errcted  to  lu§  memory  at  Sigsmn,  where  Thetis  caused  funeral  games  to  be  cele* 
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liratcd  in  hU  hoaour :  these  were  afterward*  axmnallj  obierved,  by  e  decree  oi  the  Oitcle 
of  Dodona.  It  ia  laid,  tliat  after  the  takiog  of  Troy,  the  ghost  of  AchilkB  appeared 
to  the  Greeks  and  demanded  of  them  Polyxena»  who  waa  accordingly  aacrificed  on  hia 
tomb,  (^£n.  iii.  417.)  by  his  son  Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhoa.  The  mother  of  thia  prince 
was  Deidamia,  (called  also  Scyrias,)  a  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  whom  Achillea  had  married 
while  at  the  court  of  that  monarch.  Some  ages  after  the  Trojan  war,  Alexander,  in  the 
progress  of  hia  march  into  Persia,  offered  sacrifices  on  the  tomb  of  Achillea ;  and,  bj 
such  extraordinary  honours,  attested  his  admiration  of  a  hero  whose  good  Ibrtane  it  had 
been  to  meet  with  a  friend  like  Patroclus,  snd  a  poet  like  Homer  to  perpetuate  hia  fiuae* 
Among  the  predictions  mentioned  by  Homer  relatire  to  Achillea  are  the  following  :— 
that  he  was  to  reap  great  glory  (II.  xniL  78.)  at  Troy,  but  to  die  before  its  walla  9 
that  Troy  was  not  (IL  zrii.  470.)  to  £sli  by  hia  hands ;  that  while  he  waa  yet  aUve, 
the  bravest  of  the  Myrmidons  was  doomed  to  death,  the  name  of  Pubrochu  not  being 
(II.  xviii.  14.)  expressly  mentioned ;  and  that  his  own  death  was  soon  to  follow  that 
of  Hector  (11.  xxii.  461.)  The  silence,  however,  of  the  Greek  poet  upon  many  other 
traditiona  respecting  this  prince,  juatifies  the  presumption  that  they  were  not  genrnlly 
prevalent  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

Among  the  appeliationa  under  which  Achillea  ia  generally  known,  are  the  following  :-— 

iEAciDEs,  from  his  grandfather  JEaeua* 

iEMOMius,  from  idmoiita,  a  country  which  afterwarda  acquired  the  name  of  Thefsaly. 

AsPETOs,  tlie  inmitable  otwut:  his  name  at  Epirua. 

Larissjeus,  from  Loriisa  (called  also  Cremaate)  a  town  of  Thesaaly,  which  alill  bean 
the  same  name. 

LioYBON,  his  original  name. 

Nxnxius,  from  his  mother  Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereidi* 

Pelioes,  from  his  father  PiUus, 

PuTHiua,  from  hia  birth-place  Phtkia* 

1.]  GREECE.  The  geogxaphy  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Hdner,  must  be  aought  In 
the  poet'a  owa  elegant  fiction,  or  actual  description,  when  (IL  ii.  686.)  he  reviews  the 
Grecian  chieftains  and  their  respective  forces.  Greece,  so  called  bj  ua  fitom  tlia 
Roman  appellation  of  Graecia,  was  very'  early  known  to  the  Egyptian  and  Ph«- 
nician  navigators ;  and  as  no  part  of  the  country  waa  at  any  considerable  diatance  from 
the  sea,  the  whole  of  it  possessed  opportunities  for  civilisation,  unenjoyed  by  ibm 
rest  of  Europe.  Among  the  uncertain  traditiona  relative  to  the  various  boidea  of 
barbarians  (a  term  appropriated  by  the  Grecian  writers  to  all  people  who  were  not 
Greeks)  who,  in  the  most  remote  timea,  overran  the  coontiy,  the  Pelasgi,  Apii,  Lelegesi 
Uyantes,  Argivi,  Hellenes,  and  Dolopes,  are  enumerated ;  but  of  these,  the  Pelasgi  aro 
considered,  by  Herodotus  and  otlier  andent  authors,  to  have  been  the  first  people  thai 
became  powerful  in  the  country,  which  from  them  was  called  Pelasgia.  The  PelasgiMi 
name  (see  Pelasgi,  II.  ii.  1018.)  may  be  traced  back  into  Asia  and  Samothracia : 
according  to  Herodotus,  they  were  the  first  also  that  invoked  the  gods,  wliose  worship 
had  been  introduced  into  Ghreece  from  Egypt,  (see  Fable,)  under  the  names  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  in  the  latter  country.  The  Greeka  were  denomioated  Apii,  and  Uw 
country  Apia,  from  Apis,  a  Pelasgian  chief,  who  first  crossed  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and, 
by  destroying  the  wild  beasts,  rendered  the  Peloponnrsus  habitable  for  man :  Lelegea, 
from  Lelex,  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Sparta :  Hyantes,  frtmi  Hyas,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Bceotia :  Argivi;  from  Argus,  the  founder  of  the  city  Argos :  Hellenes,  from  Hellen, 
(son  of  DeucaUon,)  a  king  of  Phthiotis;  and  Ddopes,  from  Dolopia,  a  district  of 
Greece  near  Mount  Pindos.  Homer  appliea  the  term  Achaiana  to  the  Argivaa  aad  all 
the  people  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  tlie  Peloponnetua ;  and  often  diatiiigiiirfies  the 
whole  of  tint  P«naMla  from  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  AtUm.Mg^    fv 
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a  man  d«tailtd  acooimt  of  Gie«M,  tb«  reader  is  referred  to  Adami '  Summary  of 
Geography  and  History ;  Dr.  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modern  and  Ancient  Geognphy  -,  and 
Mitford's  Grecian  History,  rol.  1.  cb.  1.  sect.  1 — S. 

9*-^Heacenbf  GoddetsJ]  Calliope,  Muse  of  heroic  poetry.    One  of  the  nine  Muses  r 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  (See  Muses.)  « 

S.]  PLUTO,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  to  whom  Jupiter,  in  his  division  of  the  rsst 
empire  of  the  Titans,  assigned  the  dominion  of  Hell.    The  G  seeks  were  accustomed  to 
consider  the  countries  east  of  Greece  as  being  more  elevated  tlian  those  to  the  west  of 
that  country ;  and  they  thence  denominated  the  former  Hea^n,  and  tlie  latter  Hell. 
Under  this  persuasion,  they  |)laced  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  and  that 
of  Jupiter,  in  Greece,  where  Olympus  was  his  immediate  residence.    This  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  ancients  b  confirmed  by  Dr.  Davis,  the  author  of  Celtic  Researches. 
"  As  the  whole  of  Europe  lay  directly  west  of  Asia,  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  when  the  morning  arose  upon  the  eastern  habitations  of  tl:e  Noaohida; ; 
and  the  evenmg  sun  would  appear  to  descend,  in  its  progress  towards  the   western 
continent,  as  to  a  lower  sphere.  Hence  the  portion  (Europe)  of  Japheth,  or  Dis,  obtained 
the  description  of  a  lower  region,  *  the  land  of  shades  and  of  night.'  **    Pluto  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  Plutns :  this  may  be  explained  by  recollecting,  that  Spain  was 
anciently  reputed  to  abound  in  the  precious  metals,  and  that  Tartarus,  being  a  corrup- 
tion probably  of  Tartessus,  (an  island  joined  by  the  two  mouths  of  the  Bstis,  now  the 
Guadalquiver,)  was  a  region  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.    Some  suppose  that  his  dominions 
were  called  the  Infernal  Regions,  from  his  having  been  the  first  who  obliged  his  sub- 
jects to  labour  in  mines.    Others,  confounding  him  with  Serapis,  or  witli  the  Son,  ima- 
gine, that  the  severe  aspect  and  occupations  ascribed  to  Pluto,  denote  the  diminution  of 
light  and  heat  from  that  luminary  during  the  winter  season  :  or  else,  that  his  fiery  realms 
signify  the  central  fire  said  to  exist  within  the  earth,  and  to  be  the  animating  cause  of 
the  productions  of  nature.     He  was  the  first  that  introduced  Uie  ceremony  of  interment 
of  the  dead,  and  was  therefore  denominated  the  God  of  Deaths  and  of  Funerals.    Proner- 
pine,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  was  his  wife,  and  the  queen  of  Hell.    Pluto  is  variously 
represented — often,  in  a  car,  carrying  off  Proserpine  to  bis  kingdom  of  the  Infernal 
Regions :  he  has  a  severe  countenance ;  a  dark  beard ;  occasionally  bears  on  his  head 
a  Tate  like  that  of  Serapis:  has  keys  in  his  hand,  to  indicate,  that  whoever  enters 
Ma  kingdom,  can  never  return ;   and  either  holds  a  fork  with  two  prongs,  denoting 
his  wrath  against  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  or  a  spear  or  sceptre,  Hith  which  he  welcomes 
Tirtuous  spirits  into  Elysium  ;  the  latter  (as  symbolical  of  goodness  and  the  economy  of 
Providence)  being  equally  the  attribute  of  all  the  divinities.    Pindar  describes  him  as 
conducting  the  shades  witli  a  rod  like  that  of  Mercury ;  sometimes  as  carrying  a  sword, 
which  he  once  employed,  at  the  entreaty  of  Jupiter,  to  deliver  Admetus  from  tlie  unjust 
vengeance  of  Acastus,  (see  Alcestis).    At  other  times  he  is  seated  on  an  antique  car 
drawn  by  four  black  and  furious  huxses,  to  which,  by  different  authors,  the  following 
nlunes  are  assigned: — Nonius,  ^ton,  Orphneus,  Nycteos,  Alastor,  Amethcus,  Abastor, 
Ahetor,  and  Metheus.    In  some  representations,  Pluto  appears,  with  Proserpine  at  his 
left  hand,  seated  upon  a  throne  of  ebony  and  sulphur,  beneath  which  are  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocy  tus,  Phlegethon,  Acheron,  and  Styx,  while,  around  him,  are 
the  Fates,  the  Furies,  the  Harpies,  and  the  dog  Cerberus.    The  helmet,  with  which  the 
head  of  this  god  is  usually  covered,  was  fabricated  and  presented  to  him  by  the  Cy- 
clops during  the  v^ar  between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  and  had  the  property  of  render- 
ing its  wearer  invisible.    By  the  aid  of  tliis  piece  of  armour,  he  caaded  away  Proser> 
pine;   and,  while  wearing  it,  the  name  of  Orcus  (dark)  was  particularly  applied   to 
him.    This  helmet  was  worn  by  Minerva  in  her  attack  upon  Mars,  (U.  v.  10S7.)    From 
M  heJief  of  the  inflexibility  of  Pluto  and  the  Infernal  deities,  few  temples  wore  erected  to 
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their  honour ;  and  th«  worship  paid  to  them  wis  atteaded  with  cefwaoai—  cakalatod 
to  increaie  the  awe  which  they  inspired.  Ploto  was  adored  at  Njh,  at  Opnt*  and 
Troezene ;  and  at  Pylos  be  had  a  temple  which  was  opened  only  once  a  year,  and  into 
which  none  but  priests  were  saffered  to  enter.  But  he  was  more  particularly  reverenced 
in  Italy,  where  he  wss  classed  by  the  Romans  among  their  eight  DU  ielecti,  (see  Rome)* 
Priests  called  CmUruriif  who  were  accustomed  during  the  sacrifices  to  uncutrer  their 
heads,  and  preseire  a  solemn  silence,  were  appointed  to  oiBciate  at  his  altars*  Among 
the  ancient  Latin  nations,  bumsn  victims  are  said  to  have  been  anciently  offered  to  the 
Infernal  powers  ;  and  thoi%h  in  later  times  the  immolation  of  black  bulb  and  sheep  was 
substituted  for  these  barbarous  rites,  yet  we  find,  that  the  cunom  of  dctoting  crimhials 
to  Pluto  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  practised  among  the  Romnos ;  and  faistaBces 
are  even  recorded  in  the  history  of  that  rrpublic,  of  generals  who  ▼oluntarily  aacrificed 
themselres,  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  the  favour  of  ti»at  deity,  and  tlioa  secnring 
victory  to  their  troops.  The  sacrifices  of  i'luto  Were  always  observed  in  the  night ;  and, 
contrary  to  usual  custom,  it  was  deemed  unlawful  for  the  piiests  or  people  to  eat  any  past 
of  the  olfered  animal.  Tiie  cypress  and  narcissus  were  sacred  to  biro,  as  also  whatever 
(the  number  two  being  of  this  character)  was  considered  inauspicious;  and,  of  the 
parts  of  the  body,  (every  one  of  which  was  sacred  to  some  divinity  ;  vis.  the  head  to  Ju- 
piter, the  eyes  to  Minerva  or  Cupid,  the  chest  to  Neptune,  the  ear  to  Mnerooeyne,  tha 
forehead  to  Genius,  the  knees  to  Mercy,  the  eye-brows  to  Juno,  tlie  fingers  to  Mhnerva, 
the  feet  to  Mercury,  the  right  band  to  Faitl),  &c.)  the  back  was  consecrsted  to  Pluto. 

Among  the  appellations  under  which  Pluto  is  generally  known,  are  the  following  x-— 

AoEsius,  Gr.  his  name  in  Latium.    It  is  expressive  of  tki  grmtCm 

Agelastus,  Gr.  from  his  melanck»ly  countenance. 

A  o  ESI  LAVS,  Gr.  expressive  of  his  attnuting  all  peopk  to  his  empire. 

Ag£te8,  or  Heoetes,  a  name  assigned  to  him  by  Pindar,  as  to  one  who  c^ttdrndt. 

AinoNBus :  this  name  is  probably  derived  firom  Pluto's  having  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  a  king  of  this  name  among  the  Molossi,  whose  daughter  Proserpine  Theseus 
and  Pirithous  attempted  to  carry  off.  (See  Theieus.) 

Altor,  Lat.  from  ah,  to  nourish. 

Amsnthes,  a  name  of  Pluto  among  the  Egyptians.  Plutarch  informs  os,  that  the 
word  Amenthea  has  a  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  signifies 
the  piaee  which  gives  and  receivee ;  on  the  belief  that  some  vast  gulf  was  assigned  as  a 
receptacle  to  the  souls,  which  were  about  to  animate  new  bodies. 

AxiocERSus,  Gr.  or  the  shorn  god,  a  name  of  Pluto  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabin  : 
he  was  there  represented  as  without  hair. 

Cblotonivs,  Gr.  it^femal,  a  name  assigned  to  him  by  Orpheus  in  his  hymn  to  tbo 
Euroenides. 

Cltmenus,  Gr.  renowned* 

Dfs,  the  name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Gauls. 

EuBULius,  Gr.  the  eonaoler,  death  being  the  termination  of  human  sorrows. 

Febbuus,  Lat.  from  Februa,  signifying  the  sacriBces  and  purifications  adopted  in  funeral 
rites. 

Feralis  Deus,  the  dismal  or  cruel  god. 

Hades,  his  name  among  the  Greeks. 

Iao,  hi&  name  at  Claros,  a  town  of  Ionia. 

Lactvm,  his  name  among  the  Sarmatians. 

Larthy  Tttiral,  sovereign  qf  Tartarus,  his  name  in  Etroria. 

Ma  NT  us,  or  )  the  diminutive  of  Summanue,  an  Etruscan  epithet*    (See  Summanns, 

Manus,        >     below.) 

MoiR  agetes,  <ir,  hit  name  as  guide  of  the  Fates, 
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NfOBH  DbUs*  Uaek  god,  hit  e[ttdiei  aa  god  of  the  Infernal  RegioM. 

OpBBTVty  LBt«  the  unuakd*  , 

OPBfBus,  hiB  name  as  the  Umdgod  among  the  Mesoeniana :  it  was  derived  from  theSr 
dedicBliiig  certain  Augurs  to  him,  whom  they  deprived  of  sight  at  the  moment  of  their 
both. 

Obcvs,  Gr.  signtf jing  oe<As  ;  Pluto  bemg  the  avenger  of  the  perjored.  Orcns  is  oftea 
used  to  in^dy  the  Infernal  Regions. 

PoLYDEOMBVOs,  Gr.  oipresttve  of  hit  recctotiy  imiiicrmhuUihf  oil  penatu  tale  Ai» 


PofcuLio,  Lat.  a  namAssigned  to  him  by  Varro,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  on 
the  ihofes  of  the  lake  Curtius,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  earth's  having  opened  at 
that  ipotv  and  of  the  Aruspices  having  presumed  that  the  King  of  Death  thus  asked 
fi«(jwihde»I  ask,)  sacrifices. 

PBonfHDua  JvFiTBB,  dup  or  lower  Jotif  from  his  being  sovereign  of  the  detp^  or 
u^ermi  regions. 

QutBCALta,  Lat.  from  fui€$,  rest. 

&VSOB,  Lat  becanse  all  things  tetmm  eventually  to  the  earth. 

Saujtabis  Divus,  a  name  aiaigned  to  him  when  he  restored  the  dead  to  Hfe.  When- 
•f«r  the  god*  wished  to  re-animate  a  body,  Pluto  let  (all  some  drops  of  nectar  from  hia 
uni  QpQii  the  fsvoured  person :  this  may  account  for  his  being  sometimes  represented 
with  aa  inverted  vase. 

Saturmivs,  from  hit  father  Smtwm, 

SoBANus,  his  name  among  the  Sabines,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him  on  Mount 
SoiBcte. 

Sttoius,  from  the  river  Siyx. 

SuHMABuSj  from  SMmmtM  nuimMm^  prince  of  the  dead* 

Tbllumo,  Lat.  a  name  derived  from  those  treasures  which  Pluto  possesses  in  the 
racencB  of  the  earth*  TeUuroo  denotes  (according  to  Varro)  the  eretUwe  power  of  tha 
earth,  in  opposition  to  Tellus  the  productive* 

Ubaous,  Lat.  erpreasive  of  his  power  over  fire*  *■ 

Vbovs,  Lat.  from  nrjgeo,  to  impel. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  this  god  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  are : 

The  griaiy  god,  n.  bu  209, 

Ii^fernal  Jove,  ib.  584.  . 

BmMeea  king,  JEa.  vi.  179. 

Stygian  Jove,  ib.  207.   (See  art.  Egypt,  for  further  remarks  upon  this  deity.) 

7.]  ATRIDES.  Agameronon.  (See  Agamemnon.)  This  name  is  indiscriminately 
applied  to  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  descended  from  Atreus. 

B^-^WiU  qf  Jove*]  "Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  reading  poets,  interprets  Jupiter, 
in  this  place,  to  signify  Fate,  not  imagining  it  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  Jupiter,  to  contrive  or  practise  any  evil  against  men.  Eustathius  makes 
(will)  here  to  rrter  to  the  promise  which  Jupiter  gave  to  Thetis,  that  he  would  honour 
her  bOQ  by  aiding  with  Troy,  while  he  should  be  absent.  But  to  reconcile  these  two  opi- 
nions, perhaps  tlie  meaning  may  be,  that  when  Fate  had  decreed  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  Jupiter,  having  the  power  of  incidents  to  bring  it  to  pass,  fulfilled  that  decree  by 
providing  means  for  it.  So  that  the  words  may  thus  specify  the  time  of  action  from  the 
beginning  of  the  poem,  in  which  those  incidents  worked,  till  the  promise  to  Thetis  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  destruction  of  Troy  ascertamed  to  the  Greeks  by  the  death  of  Hector. 
However,  it  la  certain  that  tliia  poet  was  not  an  absolute  fatalist,  but  still  supposed  the 
power  of  Jove  superior:  for,  in  the  16th  Ihad,  we  see  him  designing  to  save  Sarpedoo, 
though  the  Fates  had  decreed  hu  death,  if  JuBO  had  BOt  iaterpoMd*    Neither  does  he 
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•selttda  free-will  in  man ;  lor,  u  be  attributae  the  daftnction  of  the  baioet  to  tbe  wUI 
of  Jore  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  lUad,  io  be  attribotet  the  deitnctian  of  Ulyaea'  frlen^i 
to  tbeir  own  foUff  in  tbe  beginning  of  cbe  Odyieey."    P. 

8.]  JOVE;  JufUer*  Tbe  moet  powerful  of  tbe  deities  of  tbe  pegan  vrorld,  the  fkditr 
of  gods  and  of  men.  Varro  and  EuMbius  ennroerate  three  hundred  of  thik  name*  Cicero 
acknowledges  three  ^  vis.  tbe  son  of  iEther  and  &ther  of  Proserpdnr  md  of  Baccboa ; 
tbe  son  of  Heaven  and  father  of  Blinerra,  (to  whom  respectively  tbe  Arcadiana  attributed 
their  cifilieation  and  tbeir  science  in  war) ;  and  the  Cretan  Jnpiier,  the  son  of 
Saturn.  Diodonu  Siculus  admitti  of  two ;  a  {^oce  of  the  AtUntides,  and  a  king  of 
Crete :  bat  it  is  to  the  Jnpiter  of  Crete,  the  son  of  Satnm  and  Ops,  that  tbe  Bcticnw  of 
the  others  are,  by  tbe  generality  of  mytbologistfl,  referred.  Jupiter  is  said  to  have 
been  saTod  by  his  mother  from  the  destmction  denounced  against  all  tbe  children  of 
Sttum  (see  Satnm),  and  to  haTO  been  entrusted  by  her  to  the  care  of  the  Cofybontet, 
who  brought  him  up  in  a  care  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  and  there  fed  him,  according 
to  some,  upon  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea.  While  in  that  island,  be  nuaed  an 
army  composed  of  Cretaas,  for  the  purpose  of  delireriog  his  fiuber  from  tbe  impriaea* 
meat  to  which  Titan  had  consigned  biro,  llie  war  of  Jupiter  agatnet  tbe  Titans  was 
successful ;  and  Saturn  was  restored  to  bis  throne.  Tbia  exploit,  however^  so  excited 
the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Saturn,  owing  to  the  declaration  of  an  oracle  that  he  thoold 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  bis  sons,  that  he  secretly  meditated  tbe  destruction  of  his  liheni- 
tor.  His  machinations  were  discovered,  and  be  was  driven  from  hb  kingdom.  Tba 
government  of  Jujnter  was  less  benign  than  that  of  Saturn;  and  bis  Age  accord- 
ingly acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Silver,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Golden,  Age,  a 
title  which  dignified  the  mUder  reign  of  Saturn.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  rigour  wMb 
which  be  exercised  his  supreme  power,  that  tbe  very  gods  themselves  (H.  t.  $J0 — 690.) 
rose  in  rebellion  against  him.  From  the  etfiscts  of  this  formidable  combination  be 
was  rescued,  according  to  Homer,  by  tbe  interposition  of  Thetis,  who  called  to  bis  aid 
tbe  giant  Briarrns,  (see  Briareus).  It  is  the  more  received  opinion  that,  after  tba 
banishment  of  Saturn,  the  giants  attacked  Olympus,  in  revenge  for  the  former  defeat 
of  tlie  Titans,  (see  TiUns) ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  tbeir  enormoos  stature,  as  well 
as  the  tremendous  weapons  witli  which  they  were  aimed,  Jupiter  was  enabled^  by  the 
powerful  assistance  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  (see  S^x),  and  of  Hercules  in  parti- 
cular, to  overpower  and  totally  to  defeat  them.  Tbe  flight  which  tba  gods  made  into 
Egypt,  under  the  assumed  form  of  different  animals,  is  geaerallj  referred  to  the  period 
of  the  attack  made  upon  Jupiter  by  Typbon  (see  Typboa),  aabaaquantly  to  that  of  Ibo 
gianu.  Jupiter  having  restored  peace  to  his  kingdom,  and  being  without  a  coaipali* 
tor  in  power,  divided  the  empire  of  tlie  world  with  his  brothers  Neptone  and  Pluto,  re* 
serving  to  himself  the  government  of  heaven  and  eaitb.  Hesiod  assigns  to  Jupiter,  in 
tbe  following  succession,  seven  wives :  Metis ;  Themia  (mother  of  the  Dales,  of  Eirena 
or  Peace,  and  of  Eunomia) ;  Eurynome  (of  the  Graces,  and  of  Asopos)  ;  Cerea  (of 
Proserpine) ;  Mnemosyne  (of  the  Muses) ;  Latona  (of  Apollo  and  Diana) ;  and  Jnno  (of 
Hebe,  Vulcan,  Arge,  Angelo,  &c.) ;  Juno  being  alone  dignified  with  the  title  of  Qqccb 
of  Heaven. 

Of  his  transformadons^^upiter  is  said  to  have  introdoeed  himself  to  Danag  (mother 
of  Perseus)  in  a  shower  of  gold  ;  to  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteos,  (mother  of  Amphion 
and  Zethus),  under  the  form  of  a  satyr ;  to  Leda  (mother  of  Pollux  and  Helena),  under 
that  of  a  swan;  to  Eoropa  (mother  of  Minos,  Sarpadon,  RbadaBantima,  Dodon, 
and  Camus),  under  that  of  a  bull ;  to  Asopis,  or  iBgina,  daughter  of  Asopos,  (mother  off 
JEacus)y  under  that  of  a  flame  of  fire;  to  CalHsto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  also  called  £17- 
mantfais,  and  Helice,  (mother  of  Areas),  under  the  habit  of  Diana;   to  Alemana, 
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daughter  of  Electrjon,  (mother  of  Hercules),  under  the  temblance  of  Ampliitrjon  } 
to  Mnemoeyne  (mother  of  the  Muses),  under  Uiat  of  a  shepherd ;  and  to  Proserpine 
(mother  of  Zagreus),  under  that  of  a  serpent.  Among  his  mistresses  are  also  enu> 
mcnted  Carmis  (mother  of  Britoroartis) ;  Coryphe,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  (mother  of 
Coria,  the  Minerva  of  the  Arcadians) ;  Lamia,  daughter  of  Neptune,  (mother  of  the 
sibyl  Ilerophyle)  ;  the  nymph  Lardane  (mother  of  Sarpedon,  neither  the  Lycian  nor 
Cretan,  and  Argus) ;  Laodamia>  daughter  of  Belleiophon,  (mother  of  the  Lycian  Sar- 
pedon) ;  the  nymph  Thorrebia  (mother  of  Carius) ;  Todaroe  (mother  of  Deucalion  of 
Crete,  and  of  Thebe,  wife  of  Ogyges) ;  the  nymph  Ora  (mother  of  Colaxes) ;  Thrada 
(mother  of  Bitbynus)  ;  Anaxithea,  one  of  the  Danaides,  (mother  of  Olenus,  who,  with 
his  wife  Lethea,  a  native  of  Phrygia,  was  changed  into  stone  on  Mount  Ida,  for  the 
presumption  of  the  latter  in  considering  herself  superior  to  the  goddesses  in  beauty),  &c. 

The  representations  of  Jupiter,  as  may  be  inferred  from  ttie  uniyersality  of  his  worship, 
were  varioiis.  Among  the  most  known  are  the  following :— As  the  CapUoline  Jupiier, 
be  is  sitting  on  a  curule  chair,  with  the  fulmen  (thunder)  or  lightning  in  one  band, 
and,  in  the  other,  a  sceptre  of  cypress  ;  this  wood  (being  of  an  incorruptible  property) 
designatmg  the  eternity  of  his  empire.  The  fulmen  was  always  adapted  to  the  character 
under  which  the  god  was  depicted  :  if  mild  and  calm,  it  is  represented  by  flames  bound 
closely  together,  and  held  down  in  liis  hand ;  if  full  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  it  it 
held  up  by  the  deity,  with  two  transverse  darts  of  lightning,  v^ith  wings  sometimes 
added  to  each  side,  to  denote  its  swiftne&s ;  this  figure  being  denominated  by  the  poets 
the  three-forked  bolt  of  Jove.  Both  the  hands  are  often  filled  with  raging  flames. 
The  statues  of  the  mild  Jupiter  were  generally  of  white,  and  those  of  the  terrible  Ju' 
^ter  of  black  marble  ;  the  face  of  the  one  being  pacific  and  dignified,  and  that  of  the 
other  angry  or  sullen.  The  hair  of  the  head  of  the  mUd  deity  is  curled  and  arranged  in 
order ;  while  the  locks  of  the  terrible  Jupiter  are  so  discomposed,  that  they  fall  half 
way  down  the  forehead.  In  some  of  the  Greek  statues  he  is  represented  without  the 
fulmen,  with  a  cornucopia  in  the  left,  and  a  patera  in  the  right  hand ;  and  his  crowns 
are  indiscriminately  composed  of  oak,  olive,  or  laurel.  In  Lacedxmon  his  statues  have 
often  four  ears,  while  in  Crete  they  have  none :  at  Heliopolis  he  is  represented  with 
his  right  hand  elevated,  holding  a  whip,  and  with  the  fulmen  and  ears  Qf  com  in  his  left. 
— ^The  figures  of  Jupiter  were  moreover  often  accompanied  by  Justice,  the  Graces,  the 
Hours,  or  Hebe  ;  a  Victory  is  sometimes  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  eagle,  witli  expanded 
wmgs,  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  Ganymede,  at  bis  feet.  As  Jupiter  Tonam,  he  is  holding 
up  the  triple  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  standing  on  a  chariot  which  seems  to  be  whirled 
on  impetuously  by  four  horses* 

As  the  preiiding  Genius  over  a  single  planet,  he  is  in  a  chariot  with  only  two  horses. 

As  Jupiter  Pbtvius,  he  is  seated  in  the  clouds,  holding  up  his  right  hand,  or  ex- 
tending his  arms  in  a  straight  line,  pouring  a  stream  of  hail  and  rain  from  the  right,  and 
bearing  the  fulmen  downwards  in  the  left  hand. 

As  Jupiter  Anxums,  he  is  represented  on  the  medals  of  Terracma,  as  young  and 
beardlese,  with  rays  round  his  head. 

As  Jupiter  Orkios,  he  is  represented  at  Olympia  with  a  thunderbolt  in  each  hand, 
and  a  plate  of  brass  (on  which  were  engraven  certain  elegiacal  verses,  for  the  purpose 
of  deterring  men  from  iuToking  the  assistance  of  the  god  in  the  furtherance  of  any  false 
practices,)  at  his  feet. 

As  Jupiter  the  Afoenger,  he  is.  represented  holding  arrows,  to  show  his  readiness  to 
•zecnte  vengeance  upon  crimes. 

As  JEther,  or  the  god  of  air,  he  is  represented  by  the  Etruscans  with  wings. 

As  Jupiter  Serttpie,  he  has  a  bnshel,  instead  of  a  crown,  upon  his  head,  (see  Egypt)* 
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Af  JmflUr  it—ma,  Iw  ft  Mm  depicted  with  honw*  or  wiHi  a  nun*!  head,  unBonnted 
by  adore. 

The  taperioritjr  of  JopHer  was  pirincipallj  manlfeated  hf  an  air  of  majeity  and  aerenitjr, 
(lee  JExk.  i.  S46.  &e.) ;  and  paiticular  attentioa  wai  inTariably  paid  by  the  aaeieat  attiats 
to  the  hair,  (tee  U.  i.  078—687.),  the  eyebfows,  and  the  beard  of  the  god. 

Jupiter  had  lerenil  oiaclea,  of  which  the  nioit  celebrated  wefo  tboee  of  Dodona,  (lee 
Dodona,)  and  of  Aumon,  (lee  Egypt.)  The  fe«tivala  celebrated  in  his  honour  were 
almost  inDuoMrable ;  but  hit  most  sacred  litet  were  obserrrd  at  Olympia,  (see  EUs.) 

The  victims  most  generally  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  were  the  abe-goat,  the  sheep,  and 
the  white  bock,  wfaoae  horns  were  gilded  ibr  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  especially  at 
Rome»  floor,  salt,  and  incense,  were  aSend  to  him ;  at  Athens,  oxen  were  Immolated 
oni  his  altars ;  and,  when  he  represented  Jnpker  the  Avenger,  the  sacrifice  presented  to 
him  was  a  she-goat.    Of  trees,  the  oak  and  the  olive  were  consecrated  to  him. 

Among  the  appellations  under  which  Jove  was  known,  were  the  fbllowing : 

Abbxtanus,  his  name  among  the  Ahntmdy  a  people  of  Myria. 

AcBAD,  one  of  his  namea  in  Syria. 

AoBstvs,  his  name  at  Smyrna. 

AcBBTTaKUs,  his  name  in  Myiia. 

Adad,  one  of  hit  names  in  Syria. 

Adultus,  from  his  being  Invoked  by  admUi,  ou  their  marriage. 

<£giocrv8,  Gr.  the  ttgi§-Mder,  (see  ^gis.) 

iE^TPTivs,  as  venerated  by  the  JS^ffpfiani. 

^Kxsius,  from  his  temple  on  Mount  iEnam,  in  Cephallenia. 

^Ethkb,  or  akr,  his  name  among  the  poets. 

.^Brniors,  his  name  in  Ethkpin, 

JETitKV9,  from  Mount  Eintu 

AoxTOB,  Gr.  a  name  under  which  the  Lsoedamonlana  invoked  him  as  a  Utder  or 
gwide^  when  they  were  about  to  set  out  upon  aoy  miHtaiy  ezpeditioo. 

AooBstus,  Gr.  his  name  in  moriosfs  or  public  places. 

Alitxbivs,  Lst.  from  his  having  prevented  the  uiiMfrf,  in  time  of  frimine,  from  steal- 
ing the  com  (oleo,  I  grind.) 

Alm us,      )  ^^  becaose  he  cherishes  (elo,  I  nourish)  all  things. 
Alumnus,  > 

Altius,  from  his  being  worshipped  in  the  sacred  grove  AUUt  which  snnounds  his 
temple  at  Olympia. 

Altsius. 

Ahbulius,  Lat.  probably  from  a  statue  of  the  god  in  a  portico  at  Sparta,  in  vrinch 
the  people  of  that  city  were  accustomed  (amlndo,  I  walk)  to  walk.  But  aa  it  seems 
strango  that  the  Lacedemonians  should  have  chosen  a  Latin  In  prefrrence  to  a  Gn^k 
term,  other  Aythologists  derive  AmboUus  from  Ambuhi,  a  word  which  is  aaid  to  imply 
pnUngaticn,  inasmuch  aa  Jupiter  pnUmgt  life. 

Ammow ,  Gt.  from  a  word  signifying  sand  ;  Jupiter  having  succoured  his  son  Bacchus 
with  water,  while  traversing  the  mmdtf  deserts  of  Africa :  or  from  a  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fying Sim,  with  which  luminary  Jupiter  is  often  confounded,  (see  Egypt.) 

ANCBBSMtus,  from  the  mountain  itncAasmiis,  in  Attica. 

AvxuEus,  from  his  tample  at  Anxur,  in  Campania. 

AvATBirom,  )  Q^  ^  4f0dMr.    See  MOmitdgu,  under  the  tides  of  Bacchus. 

AVATVBfVS,  ' 

ApBMtus,  Gr.  aotrlcr  ^€9U»  a  9mmi$tlt^\A  he  ^sia  worshipped  on  Pamessot, 
a«omiiinofBictriaiit,i«Aala.»'''^«'^.«i»»*'*^    ' 

Cf.  Jfa.  B 
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A WAVTiMf  tnm  Apurn,  Afttm^  m  Afemihu,  a  aMntak  oC  Mflporaafoi,  tear 
Lenuu 

AniBstvi>Gr.(Qrtbe«af(erXwonlilppediiBawthi0MttaiAUste^  mm- 

mit  of  a  momitain*  whScb  oaniinaiidad  tlie  foad  to  Sciraou  Daring  a  dfooglitf  JEmob, 
■Iter  haviag  made  a  Mcnfioe  to  FaUtatian  Jupitor  in  ^E^gma*  cmind  a  part  of  the  victiai 
la  196  biQiigbtto  tbe  top  of  t)M  noonttin,  and  ihtem  it  Into  t^  toa,  ia  avdec  to  piopitlate 
tUgod. 

AFB^TPTiva* 

Avii»  (fee  £gjp^) 

AvotaATxaiv^  Qt»  vbo  preadet  ow  laiMliiig ;  hU  aaioa  tBDag  wirhiwii  kam  bit 
aaaUiag  theai  to  ^  thdr  9bip9  mtd  rteawer  tJbe  kmd* 

AvoMYiosy  Ot«  alluding  to  kis  having  driTea  away  JUm,  wbicli  iocomnodad  Hercuka 
daring  a  tacrifico. 

AaaiTRAToa,  bis  naaie  at  BomOf  as  invoked  in  orMralwifr 

Arbtbiu8»  his  name  among  the  PhoBniciana* 

AsBYSTus,  from  the  AA^sUb,  a  people  of  Libyi^  ia  whoaa  coontiy  tba  tample  of 
Jopiter  Ammon  was  built 

AsBABiiivs,  an  Axafaian  name. 

AaTBRius,  (see  Crete). 

Astra pJEus,  Gr.  oiieMdtA  kff  lightmUig, 

Atabyris,  from  his  temple  on  a  monntaia  of  that  naaia  in  RlMtdes. 

Athous,  his  name  on  Mount  Athoa. 

Baal,  (see  Phauiicia.) 

Bblus,  his  name  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babyloaiaaa. 

Bbmilucius,  a  name  inscribed  upon  his  statue  near  the  Abbey  Flavjgay  in  Boignady. 

BiBKNius,  from  Biennut,  one  of  the  Curetes. 

^iKWTAiJS,  Gv,  the  tkmdartrm 

BuLAus,  Gr.  cQwua^Hoti  sacpficf  ware  offeied  to  bia  onder  thia  aane.  al  Atheasi 
whenever  the  senate  was  assembled. 

Q^BiifOLUiuay  from  hi»  taiapla  on  Moont  Cnrf<aliwM<« 

Cappautas,  Gr.  mdkvng  to  eeau;  the  title  Jupiter  CapfMatas,  was  gi¥en  to  the 
stone  on  which  Orestes  was  seated  at  the  moment  of  recovering  his  reason^ 

Cabaus,  one  of  his  names  in  Corio. 

Cabius,  his  aawa  on  Mount  Cosias^  at  t|^  east  of  Pekisnim. 

Catjebatbs,  Gr,  from  a  word  expressive  of  his  occasional  detcent  upon  eaith* 

Cath ABsius,  Gr.  or  the  purifier ;  he  was  invoked  by  this  name  at  Athena  in  public 


Cai^tYiHVS,  LaL  the  aUttiaL 

Caviavs,  from  hiatample  oa  the  pranMntoiy  Cetmrnth  ia  Eoboia. 

C99>^i?<asJU  IaL  or  i^l0Mif«d^oi<ail,  lA  aU 

CaaAUHivs,  Gr.  the  ikimdenr. 

C«AaxmvGr*  from  a  woid  signifying  grmse,  faioour;  as  being  the  god  by  wbose 
fa>|aaniw>  m^  obtaai  frtvoor  with.aaob  otfaer.  The  Gveefci^  at  tbak  banquets,  poaiad.  oat 
tbeb  libations  in  tba,  nama  of  Jiqiitei;  Chariaiws, 

Cbabmok,  one  of  his  names  in  Aieadia. 

Cbbysaorbus,  from  C&rysaorif,  a  town  of  Cilicia, 

CiTBJtBONtus,  from  Mount  CUkaronf  in  Boeotia. 

Clbbivs,  Qt.  his  name  near  Tegsea  in  Arcadia ;  the  sons  of  Areas  having  actlled 
tbak  iabfaitancea  by  diawi^f  loM  ia  this  plaoa. 

Com  us,  Gr.  his  name  at  Megara  in  Acbaia,  where  his  tanpW,  being  devoid  of  taef,  was 
azpoaad  to  dtut. 
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CoNtBBVATom,  Lat  o>  fruemr;  bis  ntine  on  the  coins  of  Do/Mm. 

CosMBTBs,  Gr.  one  of  his  epithets  at  Sperta,  from  ginng  trrmgemaU  ittd  iwilM. 

CsBseias,  Lat  hisMUDoas  m  child  Moantad  «paa  Agnail. 

Cbocbatbs,  his  name  at  Cnuatf  in  Iiacooia. 

Ctbsivs,  Gr.  gioer  rf  ridtot. 

Cuaros,  LaL  ar  gmardUm* 

CYNBTHBUSt  oxie  of  his  namcs  in  Arcadia. 

Damascbves,  bis  BBme  at  DnMSCBi. 

Dapalxs,  Lat  firom  his  pvesiding  over  (da|pes)  sacred  feasta. 

DsMABiTBy  his  aame  In  Phoenicia. 

Dbpulsob,  Lat.  from  dtptUa,  to  pnsh,  to  defend. 

DBscsNaon,  Lat.  ezprasdve  of  his  ocuiionai  tfisMNi  upon  earth. 

DiCTJEus,  bis  name  on  Moont  Dieie,  in  Crete. 

DiESPiTBR,  Lat  or  fatkerrfdmf^ 

DijOTis,  Lat.  a  contraction  of  den$  Jam§,  the  god  JnpUer. 

DiOMBvs,  bis  name  in  the  Athenian  bonmgh  of  JHsNtas; 

DoDON£U8»  from  his  famous  oracle  at  i>edeM«.  * 

DoLicBBittus,  a  name  aider  which  he  was  worshipped  at  JhUeheiUf  a  town  of  Syria, 
and  at  Maiseflles;  Us  siatae  repteaeating  Mm  in  complete  armov,  sOiitding  upon  a 
caslc,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  spread  eagle. 

£jjiBrua. 

Elkus,  his  name  at  JBHi* 

Elbutrbbius,  Gr.  or  the  asurtor  ^Vbertf*  Thie  title  was  aatigoed  to  him  al^  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Plataea. 

Elicius,  Lat  from  tttieioy  to  draw  down ;  Jnpiter  being  drawn  down  by  prsyer. 

Elipikatbs,  Gr.  presMtagr  ee«r  toifMcfs. 

Endehdbos,  Gr.  probably  from  bis  temples  being  often  sommnded  with  trees  or 
thick  gfovee. 

Epidotbs,  Gr.  expressive  of  bis  UbeniUty;  bis  name  at  Mantinea. 

Epibnvtius,  one  of  bis  names  in  Crete. 

Epipbanbs,  Gr.  expressiTe  fA  oppeanMce. 

Epistius,  Gr.  as  presiding  orer  kearthM  or  hat^atn* 

Ercbusj  Gt.  or  Hercem ;  according  to  some,  be  was  invoked  as  a  hoosobold  god  under 
this  name. 

Ebigdupos,  Gr.  ezpressiTe  of  tkumderh^. 

EvANBHVB,  Gr.  ezpresaive  of  bis  being  invoked  to  appease  the  yfhids.  He  Imd  a 
temple  under  this  name  at  Sparta* 

EvBOPiBvs,  from  his  flight  with  Buropa, 

ExACBSTBBius,  Gt.  tlio  Aeeirf  or  tppettaer. 

Ebpiatob,  Lat.  from  bis  being  worshipped  as  the  expuUor  of  mankind. 

Faoutalis,  Lat.  a  name  under  which  be  was  worshipped  on  Bltount  Aventioe,  amid  a 
grove  of  beech  treee* 

Fbbbtbxus,  Lat  from  the  spoils  of  Aeron,  which  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  bclifg 
earned  (fere,  I  cany)  by  Romuhn  into  the  dty  in  triumph,  suspended  on  a  frame  (fete 
trmiC)m    Acres  was  king  of  the  CsnhieBses. 

Fonsifsie,  Lat.  (aee  Agorea). 

Fluvialxs,  Lat  from  bis  presidiog  over  (Jktoku)  liveis. 

Fui«Biis,         *v 

Jmmmt         iut  &o«  hb  ceieatiai  {fiig9, 1  ahlwy-^allini 
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FutMkHAHs,  .  )  i^  ^c  ihmderer,  ftwn  fiinm,  thoadwliolt 

Gamblius,  Or.  Tpnddinfi  mm  mmrritgm,  which  wMe  edehnled  on  the  intdayof 
the  month  G«MeKoii,  being  oonndered  as  ci  good  omen. 

GsNETJEUSf  hit  name  on  the  promontory  GeneUeum,  in  Sicily. 

Gbnitblius,  Gr.  m  praridmg  over  Urth$:  one  of  the  bubm  imder  which  he  was 
wonhipped  at  Sparta. 

GaNiToVy  Let.  or/[rtib«r. 

Gbagub,  his  name  in  Lycia« 

Hbcalvs,  or  HiCALBSius ;  from  HectUt  one  of  the  boronghe  of  the  Lecmtiaa  Hibe  in 
Attica ;  or  from  an  old  woman  called  Hecale*  by  whom  he  had  a  atatne  erected. 

Hboatombjevs,  Gt.  one  to  whom  hecaiombi  aze  offered ;  hia  name  in  Caaa  and  in  Crete. 

Hblicowius,  worshipped  on  Mount  HeHean*  ^ 

Hbllaniah,  (see  Sellatian,  below). 

Hbllbhius,  at  worshipped  by  the  HcKmef. 

Hbrcbus,  Gr.  the  defender  of  knue$  and  their  inmates. 

Hbrm 0MTHITB8,  his  name  at  Hermwikii,  in  Egypt. 

Hbeus,  the  lord;  the  interpretation  of  his  title  upon  the  obelisk  of  Rameses. 

HoMAOYnivsy  Gr.  as  predding  over  pmbUc  amembHet ;  his  name  at  ^giurn,  a  town  on 
the  Corinthian  isthmos,  (see  .£gium.) 

HoMOLoius,  Gr.  his  name  at  Thebes,  from  Homole  in  Boeotia ;  from  the  piopbetess 
HomoUria;  or,  from  a  Greek  word,  which,  in  the  Eolian  dialect,  signifies  pMceaMr. 

Hoboius,  Gr*  presiding  orer  the  solemnity  of  eolAf. 

*        >  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  the  laws  of  Aoxptfoltfy. 

UoSPITALlSy  y 

HuPATVs,  Gr.  or  the  tupreme  ;  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  dedicated  a  temple  to  him 
under  this  name. 

Hybtius,  Gr.  bringing  rotii ;  he  had  a  temple  on  Mount  Hymettos,  in  Attica,  under 
this  name. 

Htmbttius,  another  of  his  names  on  Mount  HpMttm. 

Hypatvs,  Gr.  (tee  Hupatos,  above). 

IcBSiut,  Gr.  presiding  over  supplUaU$» 

Icmjbus,  Gr.  skowirimg,  rtMng* 

IfijEut,  from  being  worshipped  on  Mount  /da. 

Ilbos,  Gr.  pro^tumi. 

Ihpebator,  Lat.  ruler,  commoMder  ;  the  name  of  one  of  hit  statues  in  the  Capitol. 

Inpans,  Lat.  his  name  at  ^gium,  a  town  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 

Impebkalis,  Lat.  bis  name  in  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Aigos :  the  statue  of  wood  which 
represented  him  had  three  eyes,  as  symbolical  of  his  triple  power,  over  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  the  sea. 

Invbntob,  one  of  his  names  at  PrBnette. 

iNviCTUt,  Lat.  the  invincibU* 

loNy  one  of  hit  namet  when  confounded  with  Osiris. 

Jromus :  be  had  a  tl&Uue  under  this  name  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  lUma,  in  Bcaotia. 

Ithombtbs,  from  Ithome,  a  city  in  Thessaly  or  Messene,  where  Jupiter  is  said  to 
have  been  nursed  by  the  nymphs  Ithome  and  Neda,  who  gave  names,  the  fbrmer  to  a 
town,  the  latter  to  a  river. 

JupiTBR,  a  contraction  of  two  Greek  words,  signifying  father  Jav€» 

Labrad£V8,  one  of  hit  names  in  Caiia.  Lybrys,  in  the  Carian  language,  signifies  a 
kaicket ;  which  implement  was  placed  in  Jupiter's  band,  in  Caxia. 
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Laobvas,  Or.  m  fMfks;  mm  tf  kii  iMMt  U  Oljupii, 
L4FHTtTivt,  from  Ui  temple  on  Iwf^hftjimm,  a  moontmi  of  IVwetit. 
L^piDBuii,  Lai.  frmA  tlie  itime  (JUfU)  which  SeUmi  eveUoired.  iMtead  of  Japilm* 
LAKiMJiuf,  from  hie  temple  tt  Larime,  a  towm  of  AiIa  liiiior»  on  the  Cayeter* 
Latlax4s»  -v 

Latioi^     3 

Lsuctve,  Gr.  elM^*  cber.  «Ul»  ;  hie  name  at  Lepdimit  in  SUi, 
LiBBEAToaf  Lat*  the  rfetfoinr. 

LocasATxey  Gr.  hie  aaiae  at  AKpheria,  a  towm  of  Aicadia;  from  hie  haviaf  gifaii 
^irifctoMiatiie* 

Ltcsvs,  Gu  from  a  woid  ai^dfjriBg  wftffs  JopiMr  tariig  beea  eald  to  cka^fe 
LjcaflOytheeoaoflltaBaDdXnia,into  am4f:  or  from  a  moeitain  ia  Aicadia,  open 
wbkk  LjcaoB  had  hoik  a  temple  to  hie  howMr.    (8eo  Lfcaoo,  wder  article  LopeicaUa.) 

LToo&Bve,  hb  aaaw  at  Xyceroi^  in  Phode. 

MAOAAccMve,  hie  aaaw  amoog  the  Syrians,  impljing  oBoituy  and  eewyreeeaf. 

liAiMAcne,  from  the  Greek  month  MnimMinium;  or  from  a  Greek  word  tifalfylag 
/vriene.  Jopiur  was  werahipped  onder  thii  name^  at  fod  el  tho  irir»  that  ho  aught  avert 
etooaeand  lateaMMrato  oeasons. 

JiAJuoy  Let.  from  hie  safifrietily  over  the  odier  gode. 

MAmAiiAaie,  hie  naam  at  Gam  in  Faleedne. 

If  AaiAVOi,  from  a  temple  haih  to  his  honoor  by  IHrlao 


MARivoey     )as  pvoiding  over  the  (amrv)  lea;  thobtterwaa  hie  name aoMng the 

MAtimmvB,  i     Sidonians. 

BfAanna,  from  hie  amrltel  power. 

MAXiMue,  Lat.  from  hb  being  the  ^TMfeif  of  die  gode. 

MxcBjiifBUSy  Gr.  from  a  word  ligai^yipg  aiomo  or  iastnuaent;  Jitter  being  conoi* 
dered  aa  the  patron  of  all  undertakiDga. 

MnLicHiue,  Gr.  or  the  propMeas ;  the  naoie  by  which  ho  was  invoked  in  one  el  hb 
festintb  at  Athene. 

MxLissnus,  from  AfgWioa,  the  ebter  of  AnmhluDa,  one  of  hb  noreee. 

MsssApaus,  hu  nime  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygotos,  in  lAconia. 

MufiAvus,  Lat.  from  his  statoee  beiag  painted,  on  festival  days,  with  (anaiam) 
vermilioo. 

MoLoasvB,  hb  naow  at  IMoamf,  in  Epirue. 

Bioaios,  Gr.  ae  protector  of  the  awlftorry  tree,  which  was  sacred  to  Minerva. 

MuscAaius,  Lat.  from  (aweee)  a  fly,  oone^wnding  with  the  Greek  Apomyioe.  (See 
Apomyios.) 

MoiaAGETxs,  Or.  etmiMdor  or  ralcr  i^tke  Pdtm* 

Mycalbav,  hb  name  at  Jfyceb,  in  Aaia  Minor. 

MviooESy  Gr.  the  same  as  Afowtfiot* 

NaMAue,  hb  name  at  NemmM^  in  Arcadia. 

KxMBToa,  Gr.  the  aoeofer.    (See  IL  ii.  OM.) 

NicAOs,  Gr.  the  oiderioaf. 

NicxpBoaus,  Gr.  cmvfiMg  vtdory. 

KiLus,  from  the  Nib. 

MoMiui,  Gr.  presiding  over  laaxs. 

OcoA,  hb  name  at  Mylama,  a  town  of  Caria. 


Ultob,  Lat  as  being  the  (wUmr)  Brenger  of  crimee. 
Uranius,  Gr.  the  AmmmI^. 
Ubanui ,  bis  name  among  the  Peniant. 
Uaivt,  Gr.  from  lending  prvfUimu  wmd$» 
Valbvs,  Lat.  or  the  dnmg, 
Vbdius,        -j 

Vbjovis,       for  UttU  Jiwi,  lepreiented  without  thaBder,  I 
Vbjupitbb,  y 
VicTOB,  Lat.  or  trnqtumr. 
Vim iNALXB,  from  bis  temple  on  Mount  Ftattaa/ig. 
XsKivf ,  Gt«  pretidhig  over  hotfiiaiUy* 
Zak,  -^ 

Zbmooonos,  >Gr.  the  origin  and  pieeerrer  of  Iffi* 
Zsuf,  3 

Zeumicbiui,  or  Zbumvcbivs,  die  Jupiter  machinist  of  the  I 
Zivxippub»  Gr,  f§ktr  ^fk&mtt  otfkmieUtr,  a  name  under 
t  BjBBntram* 

ZooooNOB,  (see  Zan,  above.) 

Aaaflog  the  epitbeti  applied  to  Jove  by  Homer  and  Virgil, 
2V  ihmderer,  TL  i.  40i. 
Clmti  ttmpMng  Jom,  ib.  I»17. 
Arc  tTgodt.  ib.  SU. 
akt^g9d$€mdmgn,  ib.  686. 
Miguiy  qfkimen,  ib.  69S. 
AuMiere  Sslanmif,  ib.  714. 
SMpreme  ffgodi,  II.  ii.  491. 
OmtdpoUme  ^fkemceti^  ib.  5S1. 
iteiigimg  god,  ib.  955. 
InvioUbU  king,  D.  iii.  144. 
SteradJer^ib.  S48. 
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B.— Jfuf.]    Calliop*.    (SmMium.) 

ll^Xrilm'*  A*.]    ApoUo. 

It. — Kimf  af  JWm.]    ApBunmao. 

II.— RMfTMid  fVifK.]     CbrjMi. 

IS.]  CHRYSES.  PriMt  of  Apollo  Sminthmu  st  CbryM.  He  wu  fitber  of  Aitj< 
nove,  wlio  wu  cilled,  from  bim,  CbiTieii.  Id  the  (Utuion  of  the  ipoili  of  Hebe,  (mo 
Tfaebe,  II.  i.  4T8.),  when  tbit  dt7  wM  Uken  by  the  Greeki,  Cbrjfeii,  one  of  the  npti'H, 
fell  to  llie  iban  of  Agimenmon.  Chrjie*,  apoo  heiiiDg  of  hii  daughter'!  fite,  lepeiicd 
to  the  Grecian  ctmp,  «ttired  in  bU  uceidotal  lobn,  to  ■olieit  brt  Teitjtutlon;  but  bia 
inlreuiei  proriug  iDeffectual,  be,  in  deipair,  implored  the  kid  of  Apollo  to  tnnfe  hii 
wiongB.  Hii  pnjen  «tie  heerd ;  end  Agamemnon  wu  compelled,  by  the  diMdful 
pligue,  which,  bj  GDmnand  of  the  god,  deeolated  h»  umj,  to  lestore  bii  captire  to 
her  lather.  Utjiaee  wai  accotdingl;  appointed  to  lecoodact  ber  to  Cbrjw,  irtien, 
on  bei  letam,  ChiyKf  immediately  offered  ■  hecatomb  to  Apollo  in  Iwhalf  of  tbo 
Greelu,  and,  by  his  iolerceuion,  preiuled  with  the  god  to  terminala  the  plagoe.  It 
hu  been  uked  bow  Chryteii,  though  »  oalire  of  Cbijaa,  eonid  have  been  taken  priMtw 
at  Tbebe  I  Some  aj  that  her  father  had  canied  her  thither,  in  order  to  nuiij  EeHon, 
king  af  that  rily,  otben,  that  ihe  had  gone  to  auiit  in  a  lacrifice,  wbidi  Ipbino* 
(the  niler  of  Eelion,  and  diugbter  of  Aclor)  wai  offering  in  booour  of  Diu*. 

1&.— Captive  thngUer.J    Chiyteia. 

18. — ApoUo't  anj'ul  tmiguM.']  The  iceplre  and  the  fillet.  Suppliante  geoendlj  curiad 
Ihe  fillets  in  their  handi :  in  the  preienl  case,  Cbryae*  Memi  to  hare  frtfesed  tb* 
Ellet  to  the  •ceptre. 

18.]  APOLLO,  ('icero  menlioni  >e*enl  doitiei  of  thii  name  ;  of  tbeae,  the  moit 
known  am,  a  ion  of  Vulcan  ;  a  Cretan,  the  MM  of  Corjbai  (ion  of  Cjbelo  and  Itiioa) ; 
a  natiTe  of  Arcadia,  called  Nomiaa,  on  accsont  of  his  akill  as  a  legislator;  and  tho 
son  of  Ju^tei  and  Lsiooa,  to  the  last  of  whom  tbe  actions  of  (be  other  tbree  are  at- 
tributed. Some  authon  auppoee  .Apollo  to  ha<e  been  ■  king  of  Arcadia,  who,  being 
eipelled  from  his  dominiona  for  tho  rigour  of  hie  goTerruncnt,  wu  entmsted  by  Admetns 
with  the  lOTcreignty  of  part  of  Thesuly.  Vosiiui,  howevrr,  coneiders  Apolto  to  be 
meielj  an  allegorical  lepieienlalion  of  the  nui,  hia  atlribntes  expressing  the  TUioU 
propcrtiM  of  that  luminal}  ;  and  it  is  under  this  hypothesis  tbU  he  is  *lud  to  be  tbe  ka 
of  Jupiter,  the  creator  of  the  uniierte,  and  of  Latona,  and  to  hare  hoen  bom  in  the 
island  of  Delos;  the  woid  lolro  (I  am  concealed)  implying  that  darknesa  originally 
enveloped  all  thingi ;  the  word  DtloM  signifying  msnifesudon ;  the  amnrs  of  the  god 
denoting  tbe  aun'a  rays;  and  his  prcuding  over  medicine,  ttte  influence  of  the  >un  upon 
the  giowtb  of  plants.  Herodotus  supposes,  that  the  tradition  staling  that  tbe  floating  iila 
of  Delot  was  the  birth-place  of  this  deity,  was  borrowed  from  Egyptian  mythology, 
wlucb  asserts  that,  in  order  to  preserre  Onia  the  sod  of  Oshia  lioni  tbe  penecndop 
of  TyphoD,  his  mother  Isis  confided  him  to  tho  charge  of  Lstona,  who  hid  htm  in  the 
iale  of  ChnDinii,  lituated  in  tbe  midit  of  a  deep  lake  in  Egypt.  Af  the  Onu  and  Oairia 
of  the  Egyptians  were  the  Apollo  and  Jupiter  of  ihe  Greeka,  and  tbe  Egyptian  Orne 
and  Greek  Apollo  wen  rijuallj  thr  gods  of  eloquence,  muaic,  poetry,  and  medicine,  and 
symbols  of  the  lun,  the  confuaion  may  eaiily  be  acconnted  for.  It  ii  the  Grecian  fiction, 
that  Judo  being  jealoui  of  her  husbind'i  intrigue!,  aent  the  eeipent  Python  (see  1^- 
pbon)to  loimenl  Uilona,  and  that  Neplaae,who  wnsmoied  to  compassion  at  Iheaernily 
of  her  tue  in  being  refused  a  place  where  she  might  give  birth  to  ber  children,  itised 
the  island  of  Delos  (on  which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  bom)  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  Ma- 
Apollo,  immediitelj  aftrr  his  birth,  detnoyed  the  aerpenlPytboB  with  hiawTowei  and, 
in  cnmmeBoratian  of  his  victory,  iaatitnted  the  Pylliian  gameb  (Sen  ^rtko.)  He  was 
wonlupped  aa  tbe  god  of  pnelry,  muaic,  medicine,  auforjr,  hcIkiJj  »-*'-■  'a-i  §^ 
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one  of  tlie  Oceanklcs  (mothtr  of  Iimenas  ind  Tcoanu) ;  AmphiiMy  daughter  of  Mac«- 
TCOBy  son  of  Mollis ;  the  njmph  Ljda  (mother  of  Icadias) ;  BoUna  (whom  be  rendered 
immortal,  on  accoant  of  her  having  thrown  herself  into  the  8ea»  in  order  to  escape  from 
his  pursuit) ;  Diyope,  daughter  of  Eorytus,  king  of  (Echalia ;  Sinope,  daughter  of  tho 
A8opa8(mother  of  Syms)  ;  Psamathe,  daughter  of  Crotopns  king  of  Argos  (mother  of 
Linas  Crotopiades) ;  Themisto  (mother  of  Galeotis,  the  Sicilian  god) ;  the  nymph  Rhoda 
(mother  of  Electryon) ;  Phamace  (mother  of  Cioyras,  king  of  Pontus) ;  Ocyroe,  daughter 
of  Ocean  (mother  of  Phasis) ;  Phthia  (mother  of  Laodocus)  ;  Deione  (mother  of  Miletni), 
Parthaiopiea,  daughter  of  A  nceus  and  Samia  (mother  of  Lycomedes);  and  the  nymph 
Acanth^Haid,  by  some,  to  have  been  changed  into  the  plant  of  that  name  (Acanthus 
being  by  others  suted  to  have  been  a  youth,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  bird).  Apollo 
wat  also  father  of  Pamphila,  the  inventress  of  embroidery ;  of  Pytheos ;  of  Eurynome 
(mother  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos)  ;  of  the  soothsayer  lamns ;  of  Oncus,  an  Ajrcadian 
prince;  of  Arabas,  &c. 

The  character  under  which  this  god  is  represented,  is  often  suggested  by  the  tatto 
and  caprice  uf  the  sculptor  or  the  poet.  He  appears  at  Lesbos  holding  a  branch 
of  myrtle,  a  tree  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  emblematical  of  divination :  some- 
times he  holds  an  apple,  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games.  At  Delos,  he  has  a  bow  in 
fais  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  the  three  Graces,  each  of  them  bearing  an  instrument 
of  music,  the  lyre,  the  flute,  and  the  syrinx.  As  tlie  sun,  he  has  a  cock  on  his  hand, 
is  crowned  with  rays,  and  traverses  the  sodiac  in  a  car,  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  to 
which  the  names  Eous,  Philogxus,  Erythraeus,  Ethon,  Actson,  and  Pyrois,  are  variously 
given.  At  other  limes,  he  appears  upon  Parnassus,  surrounded  by  the  Muses,  with  his  lyre 
in  his  hand,  and  a  wreatli  of  laurel  on  his  head.  The  Persians,  who  confounded  Apollo 
with  tlie  sun,  represent  hiro  with  the  bead  of  a  lion  and  human  features,  surmounted 
by  a  tiara,  and  holding  by  the  horns  an  infuriated  bull,  an  emblem  of  Egyptian  origin.  The 
Egyptians  (see  Egypt),  who  identify  him  with  Orus,  r6[present  him  as  an  infant  (see  Isis 
under  Ceres),  swathed  in  variegated  clothes,  holding  in  one  hand  a  staff,  which  termi- 
nates in  tlie  head  of  a  hawk,  and  in  the  other  a  whip  with  three  tliongs }  but  he  is  most 
generally  represented  as  tall,  beardless,  in  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  youth,  with  flowing 
locks,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bow,  and  sometimes  a  lyre,  his  head  being  crowned  witli 
laurel,  and  surrounded  with  beams  of  light.  In  the  temple  of  Assyrian  Juno  at  HierapoUs, 
he  is  seen,  near  the  thrune  of  the  sun,  as  to  old  man  vrith  a  long  beard.  The  statue  of 
the  god  which  has  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity,  is  that  of  Apollo  Belvidere,  which 
represents  him  at  the  moment  of  having  discharged  the  arrow  from  his  bow.  Homer,  and 
the  most  ancient  mytliologists,  considered  the  sun  and  Apollo  as  two  disdnct  divinities ; 
whereas  Plato,  Cicero,  and  the  Greeks,  generally  idendfied  them.  Upon  antique  monu« 
ments  and  coins  they  are  almost  invariably  distinguished  from  each  other ;  and  more 
recent  inquiries  into  this  part  of  mythology  tend  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  distinction, 
from  the  fact  of  the  adoration  of  the  son  having  been  prevalent  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Arabians,  the  Persians,  and  other  nations  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  long 
before  that  of  Apollo.  As  the  sun,  he  is  represented  in  ancient  busts,  as  well  as  on  many 
coins,  with  the  link  of  a  chain  fastened  to  his  skull,  and  suspended  as  it,  were  to  a  roof; 
this  being  emblematical  of  the  ancient  superstition  relative  to  that  luminary,  which  was 
considered  to  be  suspended  by  a  golden  chain. 

The  worship  of  tliis  gud  was  universal,  but  his  most  splendid  temples  and  statues  were 
in  Egypt,  (where  the  town  ApoUinopolis,  in  Thebais,  was  built  to  his  honour,)  Greece* 
and  luly.  Among  birds,  the  hawk,  the  cock,  the  swan,  the  phoenix,  the  raven,  the 
sparrow,  and  the  crow,  were  sacred  to  hiro  ;  among  animals,  the  Uon,  the  bull,  the  lamb, 
the  serpent,  the  griffin,  the  wolf,  and  the  grasshopper ;  and  among  plants,  the  olive, 
the  lanreU  and  the  palm  tree.    The  month  of  May,  as  also  the  7th  day  of  every  month, 
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Selinvntius,  hiB  name  at  Orobia,  in  EabcM. 

S1TALCA8,  the  name  of  one  of  his  atatoef  at  Delphi. 

Smintbaus  (lee  II.  i.  5S.),  from  SmuUhte,  a  colony  of  the  Cretans  in  Troaa,  on  the 
Hellespont ;  he  received  the  name  for  having  freed  the  colony  from  the  mica  with  mhkk 
their  coontiy  was  infested.    The  word  SmhUhus,  in  the  Cretan  languages  denotee  tmmg* 

SoKACTis,  from  his  being  worshipped  on  Moont  Soruetem    (See  .£n.  zi.  116S.) 

S08IANUS,  Gr.  healer  qf  the  mtd* 

Spblaites,  Gr.  from  his  being  wonhipped  in  grettoe, 

Spodius,  Gr.  from  a  word  signi^ng  tahee,  Paasanias  mentions  a  place  in  BcBociay 
where  be  had  an  altar,  erected  out  of  the  a»hei  of  victims  offered  to  bim. 

Teoyrjeus,  from  Tegyra,  a  town  of  Bceotia. 

TsLCBiKius,  frrom  the  Tekhinei,  a  people  of  Rhodes. 

TsMENiTE8»  from  TemetiM,  a  place  in  Syracuse.  * 

Tbeorivs,  Gr.  his  name  atTroezene,  a  town  of  Argolis. 

Tbeoxbnius»  from  the  festival  The^xenia^  observed  in  every  dty  of  Greece,  in  hoBour 
of  Mercury  and  Apollo. 

Tberm  1U8,  Gr.  expressive  of  umrmth  ;  his  name  as  the  mil  at  Olympia. 

Tbobatss,  Gr.  engenderiitg^ 

Tbornax. 

Tburius,  his  name  at  Thwium,  a  town  of  Boeotia. 

Tbtmbrjeus,  from  Thymbra,  a  plain  inXroas,  where  be  had  a  temple. 

Tbtbjkus,  Gr.  a  word  signifying  gate,  entrance :  bis  altars  were  often  placod  faa 
entrances. 

Tbyrxeus  :  he  had  an  oracle  of  universal  resort  under  this  name  at  Cyane  in  Ljcia* 
where  the  votaries  of  the  god,  by  looking  into  a  fountain  which  was  sacred  to  him,  wore 
able  to  discover  all  they  wished  to  know. 

ToRTOR,  Lat.  a  name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Rome. 

T0XOPBORV8,  Gr.  or  oae  who  bears  a  bow* 

Tbiopius,  from  his  being  worshipped  at  Triopium,  in  Caria. 

Ulius,  Gr.  the  healthy. 

VoLiANus.    (See  Belenus  above.) 

VuLTURius,  Lat.  from  his  having  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  deliveranco  «f  b 
shepherd  from  a  subterraneoos  cavern,  by  vuUures.  This  shepherd  raised  a  tcmpio  to 
him  on  Mount  Lissus  in  Ionia* 

Zertntbius,  from  Zerynthus,  a  town  of  Samothracia. 

ZosTERius,  Gr.  encircting  the  world  as  with  a  belt. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  Apollo  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  are : 

PhcebuM,  Il.i.  30. 

The  god  who  darti  around  the  world  his  rays,  ib.  52. 

Sminthttus,  ib.  53. 

Source  of  Ught,  ib.  55. 

God  of  the  siUoer  bow,  ib.  59. 

God  who  rules  the  day,  ib.  109. 

The  darting  king,  ib.  584. 

God  of  Ught,  Il.ix.602. 

He  that  gilds  the  morn,  II.  xiii.  1049. 

God  of  every  healing  art,  II.  xvi.  636. 

God  of  health,  ib.  649. 

The  bright  far-shooting  god,  II.  xiz.  458. 

Hyperion,  II.  xxi.  258. 

TMe^rod  who  darts  ethereal  flame,  ib.  641. 
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lUhutnigQAt  ILxiiT.81. 

fiMPy«r  g§d,  0(L  vUi.  960. 

TkifmbreBWi,  iEii.iii«  114* 

Ddimgod,  ib«908. 

Tkg  kmrd's  god,  JExu  tu.  95. 

God  pfmtektnt  iEzu  ix.  806. 

Rmtmg  power  among  ikegodo,  JEa.  xu  1164. 
[Further  remarks  upon  this  deity  will  be  found  onder  Egypt.} 

S2.— BrotAtff  Inagf .]  Agunemoon  and  Menelaus. 

22.]  ATREUS.  A  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Pelops  (see  Pelops)  and  Ilippodamis 
(daughter  of  (Enomaos,  king  of  Pisa)  ;  brother  to  Pittheus,  TrcBsen^  Thyestei,  (see  Thy* 
estes,)  and  Chiyaippus,  and  ancle  to  Euxystheus.  This  king  is  mentioned  incidentally  by 
Homer,  as  having  been  a  progenitor  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  whom  he  educated  as 
his  own  children,  (see  Agamemnon,)  and  who  were  called,  after  him,  the  "  Atridas."  It 
is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  with  his  brother  Thyestes»  from  the  court  of 
PelopSy  in  consequence  of  their  being  suspected  of  the  murder  of  their  brother  Chrysippus ; 
whereas,  according  to  another  fable,  that  prince  had  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  which 
his  mother  entertained  towards  him,  from  his  being  the  illegitimate  son  of  her  husband 
Pelopa.  Atreus  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Eurystheus,  married  his  daughter  .£rope, 
and  at  his  death  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Argos.  Tbyestes,  who  bad  accompanied 
Atreus  to  Argos,  was,  in  process  of  time,  banished  from  the  court  of  his  brother,  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  intrigues  with  the  queen.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  subsequently 
lecalled  by  Atreus  for  the  horrid  purpose  of  serving  up  before  him,  at  a  feast,  the  flesh  of 
the  children  which  .£rope  had  borne  him  :  this  action  being  considered  so  cruel  and 
impious,  as  that  the  sun  is  said  at  the  appalling  spectacle  to  have  started  back  in  his 
course.  Thyestes  fled  into  Thesprotia,  and  soon  found  a  ready  instrument  of  vengeance 
in  his  own  son  ^gistbus,  (see  ^gisthus,)  whom  he  persuaded  to  murder  Atreus,  while 
the  hitter  was  officiating  at  some  sacrifice.  Atreus  had  espoused  Pelopea  after  the  death 
of  his  queen  £rope,  and  bad  adopted  her  son  .£gisthus,  little  suspecting  that,  in  the 
person  whom  he  had  designed  as  tlie  murderer  of  Thyestes,  he  should  meet  his  own* 

The  desoendsnts  of  Atreos  and  of  Pelops  were  called  Pelopides. 

24.]  TROY.  Troy  was  the  first  power^  settlement  upon  the  Asiatic  coast  of  which' 
any  information  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  It  was  the  capital  seat  of  the  kingdom  oC 
Priam  in  Asia  Minor,  (see  Priam,)  and  was  built  on  a  small  eminence  near  Mount  Ida  and 
the  promontory  of  Sigasum  (now  C«^  Incihisari),  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
the  sea-shore,  near  the  mouth  of  the  riVer  Scamander,  or  Xanthus,  and  below  its  junction 
with  the  Siffiois,  which  were  torrents  flowing  from  the  mount.  The  origin  of  the  Trojans^ 
like  that  of  all  people  of  very  remote  antiquity,  is  enveloped  in  obscurity  and  fiction. 
Some  refer  it  to  Crete  (.£n.  iii.  146.),  and  some  to  Italy,  while  others,  who  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  of  ApoUodorus,  in  opposition  to  the  compUmentaxy 
statement  of  Virgil  that  the  Trojans  were  of  Italian  origin,  consider  them  to  bave  come 
from  Samothrada,  (see  Samothracia,)  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  that  island  to  have 
been  introduced  among  thera  by  Dardanus,  their  first  king,  and  founder  of  the  city» 
indiscriminately  called  from  bim  Dmrdonia,  and  from  Tros  and  Ilus,  two  of  his  successon» 
Trqja  and  IHumt  or  liioiu  The  country  was  originally  named  Teuaiot  from  Teucer,  a  king 
of  Phrygia,  whose  daughter  Balea  was  the  queen  of  Dardanus ;  and  subsequently  TVees, 
from  the  same  king,  who  gave  the  name  Troja  to  its  capital  city.  The  walls  of  Troy 
were  constructed  by  Laomedon,  the  predecessor  of  Pxiaro,  and  wrre  of  such  strength,  as 
to  have  been  described  as  the  work  of  the  gods  Neptune  and  Apollo.  (See  Laomedon.) 
Different  causes  are  assigned  for  the  war  which  Greece  undertook  against  Troy. (aee  Jutte« 
Helen) :  but  it  is  the  mere  received  opinion  that  its  immediate  object  was  to  compel  Paris, 
CL  Mom.  \% 
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the  son  of  Priam,  to  restore  Helen.  AH  Greece  united  to  avenge  tke  eeuae  of 
and  every  prince  and  ally  of  that  country  furnished  a  certain  number  of  ships  and  tioopa 
for  the  undertaking.  Of  these  princes  and  their  allies,  as  well  as  of  the  Trojaaa  who 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  the  number  of  vessels  supplied  by  the  Greeks,  an  exact 
enumeration  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  Agamemnon  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Grecian  forces ;  and  the  fleet  equipped  by  that  king  was  disposed  in 
the  following  manner :  to  Agapenor  was  assigned  the  command  of  tlie  Arcadians;  to 
Mcnelaus,  that  of  the  Spartans ;  to  Nestor,  that  of  the  Metsenians ;  to  Polyxraoa  and 
Amphimachus,  that  of  the  Epei ;  to  Diomed,  to  Sthenelus,  and  to  Euryalus,  that  of  the 
Argires  ;  to  Menestheus,  that  of  the  Athenians ;  to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telaroon,  that  of  the 
people  of  Megara  and  of^alamis ;  to  Scl^dius  and  Epistrophus,  that  of  the  Phodans ;  to* 
Tboaf,  that  of  the  uEtulians;  to  Meges,  that  of  the  DuiicMans;  to  Ulysses,  that  of  the- 
Ithacana  and  Cephallenians  ;  to  Peuelius,  Leitus,  Prothoenor,  Arcesilaus,  and  Cloniua* 
that  of  the  Boeotians ;  to  Euroelus,  tliat  of  the  people  of  lolchos  and  Pherss,:  to  Podtliiiiia 
and  JUwchwrn,  that  of  the  people  of  (Echalia  and  Ithome  ;  to  Ascalaphua  and  lahnen, 
Aat  of  the  Orchomenians ;  to  Ajaz  the  Less,  that  of  the  Locrians ;  to  Elpeaor,  that  of  the 
Eaboeans :  to  Achilles,  Protesilaus,  and  other  chiels,  that  of  the  Thessalians ;  to  Idomeneua« 
lAiat  of  the  Cretans;  to  TIepolemus,  that  of  the  Rhodians;  and  to  Phidippns  and 
Antiphus,  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Cos,  Calydnc,  Nisymv,  &c.  The 
Trojan  forces,  and  those  of  their  allies,  were  under  the  direction  of  ihe  following 
eommi^iders :  Pandiros,  Sarpedon,  and  Glaucus,  headed  the  Lycums ;  Adrastos  and 
Amphius,  the  people  of  Adrastia,  Apassos,  Pitysea,  and  TeresD ;  Asius,  the  people  of 
Ariaba,  Percote,  Praclium,  and  Abydos ;  Hippothous  and  Pyleus,  the  Pelasgian  anxiliaxlee 
from  Laiissa ;  Acamas  and  Pyrous,  the  Tbracian  auuliaries,  from  the  neighbourhood  ef 
tiie  Hellespont ;  Euphemus,  the  Ciconians ;  Pyliemenes,  the  Paphlagonians ;  Cbionua» 
the  Mysiaos ;  BJiesos,  the  king  of  Thrace,  his  own  subjects;  Meronon,  the  Ethiopians  and 
Peniana;  Penthesilea,  (their  queen),  the  Amazons ;  Eneas,  Archilochus,  and  Acamas, 
ike  Dardanians ;  Coroebus,  the  Phrygians,  &c.  If  we  except  the  engagement  which  took 
place  at  the  landing  of  the  Greeks,  (see  Protesilaus,)  the  first  nine  years  of  the  war  were 
not  marked  by  any  immediate  conflicts  with  the  Trojans ;  the  interval  was  employed  by 
the  Grecian  chiefs  in  capturing  the  neighbouring  cities  in  alliance  with 'Troy.  Homer 
begins  his  poem  (see  Achilles)  with  the  contention  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  and  terminates  it  with  the  account  of  the 
death  and  funeral  of  Hector.  By  some  it  is  affirmed  that  the  city  was  delivered  np  to 
the  enemy  by  the  treachery  of  Antenor  and  Eneas ;  but  Homer  and  Virgil  have  adopted 
the  tradition,  that  the  Greeks  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place  by  the  stratagem  of 
the  wooden  horse.  (See  Wooden  Horse.)  All,  however,  agree  that  the  town  was,  after 
a  ten  years*  siege,  sacked,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  1184  B.C.  (En.  ii.  846),  and  that 
Priam  and  his  numerous  family  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Greeks.  Certain  fatalities 
were  attached  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  which  appear  to  have  had  no  other  foundatioa 
than  obscure  or  misinterpreted  oracles;  and  which,  though  not  observed  by  Homer, 
deserve  to  be  noticed,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  other  ancient  authors  that  neither  the  Greek* 
nor  the  Trojan  armies  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  traditions.  Of  these  fatalities, 
the  principal  were,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  assistance  of  the  descendants 
of  Eacus ;  the  possession  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules  (see  Philoctetes) ;  the  seizure  of  the 
Palladium  (see  Palladium)  ;  the  preventing  the  horses  of  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  fiom 
drinking  the  waten  of  the  Xanthus  (see  En.  i.  661 .)  ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  Tr(nlo8» 
the  son  of  Priam  (see  En.  i.  C6S.) ;  the  destruction  of  the  tomb  of  Laomedon  (see 
Laomedon);  and  the  presence  of  Telephus,  (see  Hercules,)  the  son  of  Hercules.  The 
sane  tradition  affirms  that  these  destiniea  were  accomplished ;  and  that  the  city,  which  till 
Iben  bad  vigoronsly  roiiited  its  a^wOants,  accordingly  fell  to  the  Greeks. 
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In  Wood's  detcriplioii  of  the  Tnwd,  the  followiagobtenratioiie  uv  made  vpoi  Ttof  led 
upoti  Che  wooden  bone.  "  Inhowhigh  ?eoerntion  the  hietory  of  this  ci^  wet  bdd,nMiy  b« 
kuown  by  the  many  poeme,  hisCoiief,  end  diiiertationa  which  were  compoeed  in  ite  hononr* 
Tlie  time  of  iti  being  taken  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal  ens  in  Oncctu 
Indeed,  it  was  many  timet  taken,  if  we  may  heHere^'tlie  beat  autbon  of  antiquity.  The 
three  ilx«t  calamities  which  it  underwent  are  mentioned  by  Lycophron  in  the  penon  of 
Caasandn.  In  this  account  the  poet  alludea  to  three  periods,  in  which  Troy  was  taken  by 
Hercoles,  by  the  Amasona,  and,  lastly,  by  the  Grecians  under  the  conduct  of  the  Atride. 
It  has  been  observed  by  Ihoee  who  have  written  upon  this  aubject,  that  a  borae  had 
always  been  ominous  to  the  Trojana.  They  were  first  subdued  by  Jleicnlcs,  wliea  the 
dispute  was  shout  tlie  bones  of  Laomedon.  The  Amasons  were  all  eqneatriana,  and  one 
of  thrir  devices  was  a  horse ;  and  vhen  the  city  was  surprised  by  the  Grecians,  it  was  by 
means  of  the  wooden  horse  Duria.  Lastiy»  when  it  fell  into  the  handa  of  Cbafideoina,  tiie 
capture  was  owing  to  a  horse  which  fell  down  in  the  entrance  of  the  dty,  and  preteated 
the  shutting  of  their  gates."  The  kings  of  Troy  were,  in  ancceaaion,  Dazdanua,  Ericb- 
thonios,  Tros,  Ilus,  Laomedon,  and  Priam.  (See  Mitford*s  Hist,  of  Greece,  toI.  i.  chip.  i« 
sect  iv.  relntiTe  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  rise  of  the  Trojan  atate.) 

S8.]  CHRYSEIS.    Daughter  of  Cbryses  (aee  Chryaea),  prieat  of  Apollo  Sminthltus. 

SO.]  PHCEBUS.    Apollo. 

82.]  PRIEST.  It  was  the  cuatom  of  the  beathena  to  pay  particular  honour  to  their 
priests.  The  priestliood  was,  most  genenlly,  combined  with  the  regal  power  (see  II.  i. 
410.  and  Xn.  iii.  lOG.)  ;  bat  when  the  offices  were  sepante,  the  priests  ranked  next  ki 
order  to  their  sorereigns.  In  some  places  they  were  appointed  by  lot;  and  in  othera  by 
princes,  or  by  popular  election.  Among  the  andent  Oreeka,  there  were  no  diatiatt 
orden  of  priests ;  every  god  had  a  certain  number  of  prieats  aaaigned  to  bim,  varying 
according  to  the  place  or  circumstance  in  which  the  god  was  invoked.  They  seem  lb 
have  bad  a  high-priest,  whose  office  was  to  superintend  the  subordinate  ministers,  and  to 
execute  the  more  sacred  ritea  and  n^ateriea  of  religion.  (See  the  /Zsmui  orden  of  Piiesta, 
JEn.  vi.  1104.) 

SS.]  ATRIDES.    Agamemnon. 

18. — TIbygod.]  Apollo. 

45.]  ARG08.  A  dty  of  Peloponnesus,  afterwards  the  capital  of  ArgoHs.  It  derived 
its  name  from  Argus,  (ion  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  daughter  of  Phoronens,)  the  successor  of 
Apis;  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  being  thence,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  generally,  called 
-  ArgivL  The  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos  is,  by  chronologen,  ascribed  to  Inacbui, 
(supposed  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colonist,)  about  1800  yean  B.  C  The  last  of  his 
descendants  who  reigned  at  Argos  was  Gelanor.  This  king  was  dispossessed  of  his  throne 
by  Danaus,  the  brother  of  ^gyptus,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  being  obliged  to  abandon  hb 
country  owing  to  some  fsmily  dissensions,  landed  near  Argos,  and  having  there  nntabMihcifl 
himselir,  secured  the  kingdom  to  his  posterity.  The  immediate  successon  of  Danaus  were 
Lynceoa  and  Acrisius ;  the  latter  was  grandftttber  to  the  renowned  Perseus,  (see  Perseus,) 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  government  liom  Argos  tot 
Mycenc.  Arg9$,  in  the  more  ancient  usage  of  the  term,  seems  to  have  denoted  di« 
Argive  dominion,  such  as  it  was  under  the  dynasty  of  Perseus,  and  tberaby  to  have 
included  a  great  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  more  especially  Mycena  and  Hryntboa. 
Hence  it  arose  that,  in  later  timee,  citiea,  though  no  longer  subject  to  the  Ikmily  of 
PerMus,  still  retained  the  appellatiott  of  Argive,  and  also  of  A^uum,  from  which  bianch 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Argos  derived  their  stock.  The  Homeric  ose  of  the  word  Argoa 
must,  of  course,  be  sought  in  the  work  of  the  poet  himself.  In  II.  i.  45,  Arg9$  is  the  dty 
of  that  name.  In  li.  ii.  180,  and  II.  is.  184,  Argee  is  the  empire  of  Agamenmon,  under 
which  Mycenas  was  included.    lA  II.  iiz.  114,  itdUien  Argo§  must  dtber  designate 
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Myceos,  in  whfeh  dty  Sthenclot  reigned,  or  the  diitrict  in  which  Myoeiui  wu  fitimled. 
Tbw  Nettor  makei  mention  of  Argos,  thoogb  he  himBelf  resided  in  Pyloi.  In  TU  Ti.  M0» 
the  word  Arghe  roust  iinplj  Tbessaly,  (in  which  Pelasgic  Argos  was  situated,)  as  is 
evident  from  Homer's  allusion  to  '*  Uyperia's  spi^mg."  From  these  references  it  appeaiB 
that  ArgM  is  used  generally  for  what  we  term  Greece.  The  naval  empire  of  Agamemnom 
is  a  matter  of  disputation  among  tlie  critics.  He  is  stated  to  have  famished  the  Arcadtaui 
with  ships ;  and  is  styled  hy  Homer  **  the  king  of  all  Argos  and  many  blauds.**  (Sett 
Jfitford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  toI.  i.  ch.  i.  §  2.)  Argos  (called  also  PeUfevn  MtBnia)wndi  My- 
cena  were  used  indiscriminately  hy  the  tmgic  poets.  Juno  was  the  tutelar  deity4>f  the  citj* 

62. — The  god  who  dart$  around  the  world  hi$  ra^,^  Apollo. 

6S.]  SMINTHiEUS.    (See  Sm'mthteus,  under  Apollo.) 

6S.]  LATONA.  Mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  (See  ApoUo.)  Latona,  according  ta 
Homer,  was  daughter  of  Saturn,  and,  according  to  others,  of  Coeus  the  Titan,  and  of 
Fhosbey  the  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  She  received  divine  honours  after  death  at 
Aigos  and  Delos,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle  at  Butus  in  Egypt.  Latona,  as  the  daughter 
.of  Titan,  is  called  Titanxs. 

M.]  CILLA.    A  town  of  Troas,  in  the  iEolian  district,  sacred  to  Apollo. 
.     M.]  TENEDOS.    An  island  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  opposite  Troy,  ancienUy  called  Lev- 
eophryt,  Phanice,  and  Lymeseus,    On  the  shores  of  this  island  the  Greeka  (see  JEn,  ii. 
ST.)  concealed  themselves,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  Trojans  to  believe  that  they  had 
given  up  the  siege,  and  thus  to  remove  from  them  any  suspicion  relative  to  the  adiniaaioB 
of  the  wooden  horse  within  their  walls.   (See  Wooden  Horse.)    Tenedoa  derived  its  name 
fiom  Tenee,  the  son  of  Cycnus  (son  of  Neptune),  and  the  nymph  Proclea.    This  prince 
IdiTing  refused  to  return  the  affection  which  Fhilonome,  his  father's  second  wife,  had 
conceived  for  him,  was  accused  by  her  to  Cycnus  of  dishonourable  conduct  towards  her. 
The  Gieduloas  husband  caused  Tenes  to  be  exposed  in  a  coffer  to  the  mercy  of  the  wnTcs : 
.  lie  was,  however,  sayed  from  the  danger  that  threatened  hiiu ;  and  being  cast  on  the  iaie, 
mbseqoently  from  him  called  Tenedos,  was  kindly  received  by  the  inhabitanta,  who 
elected  him  for  their  king.    Some  time  afterwards  Cycnus  was  infoimed  of  the  artifice  of 
his  wife ;  and,  struck  with  remorse  for  the  error  into  which  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
led,  determined  to  seek  his  son  and  obtain  Ids  forgiveness :  but  on  endeayouring  to  land 
•t  Tenedos,  the  implacable  Tenes  cut  with  his  hatchet  the  cable  by  which  his  father  had 
attached  his  vessel  to  the  strand,  and  Cycnus  was  driven  out  to  sea.    From  this  drcnai^ 
•tanoe  "  the  hatchet  of  Tenes"  has  become  proverbial,  to  express  implacable  vengeance  : 
..ethers,  however,  derive  this  saying  from  the  inflexible  severity  of  the  laws  of  that  nonarck» 
and  particulariy  from  the  summary  pimishment  which  he  inflicted  on  those  who  werr 
convicted  of  falsehood.    Tenes  was  slain  by  Achillea,  when  that  hero  had  invaded  the  isle 
ef  Tenedos;  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  no  slight  regret  to  Achilles.    Tenes,  it 
•eems,  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  although  Cycnus  was  his  reputed  father.    Among  the 
fritalities  with  which  the  history  of  Achilles  was  blended,  it  had  been  predicted  that,  if 'a 
son  of  Apollo  chanced  to  be  slain  by  him,  the  death  of  the  victor  would  soon  ensue. 
.Thetis^  aware  of  the  danger  which  impended  over  her  son,  had  despatched  a  messenger  to 
cantion  him  against  any  attempt  upon  a  life  so  intimately  connected  with  his  own ;  but 
the  messenger  arrived  too  late — Tenes  had  already  fallen.    Achilles,  overpowered  bj 
-  ^ef  and  indignation,  slew  the  tardy  hearer  of  his  mother's  commands,  and  graced  the 
deceased  king  with  honourable  burial.    The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  also  worshipped  him 
after  death  as  a  god ;  his  fate  inspiring  them  with  such  enmity  against  Achilles,  that  it 
was  forbidden  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  latter  in  the  temple  of  their  deified  sovereign. 
The  fertility  of  Tenedos,  which  had  one  tovm  inhabited  by  iEoliaos,  in  which  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Sminthwus,  was  so  remarkable,  that  Ceres,  ears  of  com,  or  grapes,  aia 
fcpresented  upon  several  of  the  ancient  coins  of  the  islands 
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.  ia^]  CHRYSA.  Tht  Honerk  Cfarym  U  ntnated  apoa  a  hill  between  Tioy  and  Iba 
pnmoBtDty  of  Lectnm.  ApoUo  SamtluNU  bad  hen  a  temple,  over  wbich  tbe  prieet 
Chijeta  |Mcii<leJ>    Cfarjta  was  sabject  to  tbe  iway  of  EetioDy  tbe  king  of 'fbeb^. 

67.]  FANE.  It  is  not  agreed  among  ancient  writers  by  whom  the  first  temple  for 
^Tine  worship  was  erected.  The  honour  is  equally  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Arca> 
diana,  the  Pfarjgians,  tbe  Cretans,  and  the  Thradans.  That  such  edifices  were  of  great 
aaciqmty,  is  to  be  inferred  firom  tbe  fact,  that  tombs,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
of  AcrisiaSy  (one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  Myoens,)  of  Ericbthonios,  and  of  Cecrope, 
discovered  in  the  temples  of  Pallas  at  Lsrisss,  of  Minerra  Polias,  snd  m  the  Aero* 
polia  of  Athena.  Befaire  the  existence  of  temples,  the  Greeks,  and  most  other  nstions, 
(11.  udi.  S86.)  worshipped  their  gods  upon  the  tops  of  mountains.  Temples  were  bnilt 
and  adorned  with  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  were  raised  in  such  spoil  aa 
were  most  congenial  with  the  character  of  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  Some* 
timea  the  same  temple  was  sacred  to  eereral  gods,  as,  for  instance,  to  Lds  and  Apis ;  to 
Cetea,  Bacchus,  and  ApoUo ;  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  &c.  &c« 
.  Temples  were  divided  into  three  parts :  vis.  1.  the  inmost,  into  which  none  but  tbe  priests 
coold  eater,  and  where  oblationi  were  nmde ;  2.  the  porch,  in  which  usually  stood  an 
altar,  or  imag^ ;  and  S.  the  place  upon  which  the  image  of  tbe  chief  god  was  erected. 

Rites,  religteiis.]  The  invention  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  among  the  ancienti, 
lika  all  other  inttitutiona  which  took  their  rise  in  fabulous  times,  cannot  be  referrrd  to 
any  particalar  period  or  individual.  Sacrifices,  scoompanied  by  prayers,  (II.  i.  584 — 021. ; 
iL  47tf--«lt. ;  iiL  IS8— S77. ;  and  £n.  zii.  256.)  formed  a  considenble  part  of  their 
voffship,  and  appear  to  have  been  either  propitiatory,  supplicatory,  of  free-will,  or  for  the 
dead.  (See  Rites,  limeral.)  The  most  ancient  sacrificea  coosiited  only  of  herbs,  fhiits, 
aad  plaata  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  burnt  whole.  Frankincense  even  was  nnknovm, 
.and  cedar  and  dtion  used  instead  of  it,  in  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war.  Solemn  sacrificea 
consbted  afterwards  of  libations  of  wine,  oil,  or  milk  ;  of  incense ;  of  fhuts,  leaves,  or 
aeons ;  oi  cakes  of  salt  and  barley,  snd  of  animals ;  which  last  differed  according  to  the 
deity  who  wss  iuToked,  or  the  person  by  whom  they  were  immolated.  The  custom  &t 
am  rirM  mil  buman  victims  was  practised  in  Greece  and  at  Rome ;  but  not  so  commonly  as 
bj  cither  heathen  imtions. 

Fsrticalar  ceremonies  of  ablution  and  purification  were  observed  by  the  officiating  priests, 
mm  well  ss  by  those  persons  about  to  perform  sacrifices ;  and,  the  whole  being  prepared, 
the  people  tanged  themselves  round  tbe  altar,  the  priest  making  the  circuit  of  it,  and 
qvinkling  them  snd  the  altar  with  the  water  which  bad  been  previously  used  for  purifi- 
A  prescribed  form  of  prayer,  which  continued  during  the  burning  of  the  sacrifice, 
thed  offered  up,  and  the  ceremony  concluded  by  tlianksgivings  to  Uie  god  in  whoso 
hoQOor  the  oblstion  had  taken  place ;  by  a  feast  (for  the  laying  out  of  which,  tables  were 
pitmded  in  the  temples) ;  and  by  the  appointed  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  victim, 
which  had  not  been  consumed.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  the  whole  of  the  sacrifice 
was  dedicated  to  the  gods ;  hot  subsequently,  certain  portions  only  were  consumed,  and 
the  reaudnder  of- tbe  victim  was  otherwise  allotted :  sometimes  it  wss  customary  to  dance 
voond  the  altar,  while  sacred  hynms  were  song.  The  time  of  sacrificing  to  the  celestial 
gods  waa  in  the  morning,  snd  to  the  infernal  deities,  over  whose  sacred  ri^es  Hecate  pre- 
aided,  in  the  night.  The  dress  of  the  offering  priests  was  of  the  most  magnificent  descrip- 
•tioa ;  the  ooloor  of  their  robes,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  which  their  crowns  were  composed, 
-depending  npon  the  deity  in  whose  honour  the  solenmities  were  celebrated.  In  addition 
to  this  crown,  the  priests  sometiines  wore  a  sacred  nt/k/a,  or  mitre,  from  which,  on  each 
aide,  hung  a  fillet  or  riband*  bifnim  were  usually  made  of  wool,  and  were  not  only  worn 
■bj  the  priests,  bat  were,  like  crowns,  put  upon  the  hums  of  the  victim,  and  upon  the 
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templA  Ami  altar.  Themitre  was  rather  of  Romaa  than  of  Ovecini  origifl ;  but  tha  4fco- 
latiun  of  the  victintt  with  garlanda  was  of  mj  andent  mage* 

Offering**']  In  adilition  to  sacnficet,  ofiarings,  either  for  propitiation,  or  of  gntitadtf, 
were  made  to  the  gods,  and  de pottted  in  the  templea.  Theee  conmited  of  crown*  and 
garUnda,  of  garments,  of  cupe  of  gold  or  other  metal,  and  of  anj  thing  wMcb  could  con^ 
duce  to  the  embellishment  or  enriching  of  those  sanctoartei. 

DedieaiioH  of  impUmenis  t9  the  gods*']  It  was  customary  alio  (tee  Mm,  r,  645.)  npoa 
tl»e  renunciation  of  any  employment  or  mode  of  life,  to  dedicate  the  implementa  or  what- 
ever bad  been  need  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  to  the  gods :  thna,  shepherds  consecrated 
.their  pipes  to  Pan;  beauties,  their  mirror  to  Venus,  £cc. :  the  tmth  of  spoils*  and  of  tha 
produce  of  6eld8,  which,  like  trees  and  plants,  were  often  consecrated  to  particular  deitlei, 
.or  dedicated  to  religious  purposes  (see  II.  ii.  850.  and  Ma,  iz.  808.),  were  also  anauaUy 
sacrificed. 

AUMTtJ]  The  word  implying  Altar,  among  the  Greeks,  is  one  of  wider  significacioii 
than  tha  AUare  of  the  Latins,  which  simply  denotes  such  places  for  sacrifices  as  ware 
raised  high  from  the  ground ;  while  tlie  former  comprehended  any  spot  consecrated  to  tha 
perfoinianoe  of  divine  i^trs. 

Neither  the  form  of  altars,  nor  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  were  always 
the  same ;  they  were  eitlier  oblong,  square,  or  round,  and  were  constructed  of  brick,  atone, 
.earth,  the  ashes  of  burnt  sacrifices,  or  turf.  Those  dedicated  to  the  celestial  gods  were, 
by  some  ancient  writers,  affirmed  to  have  been  raised  to  a  height  of  twenty-two  feet  from 
the  ground ;  to  the  infernal  gods,  sacrifices  were  made  in  little  ditches  or  trenches  dog  Ibr 
the  purpose  ;  to  lieroes,  upon  altars  close  to  the  ground ;  and  to  nymphs,  and  deities  of 
their  order,  in  caves.  (See  Od.  xvii.  242,  &c.)  The  most  ancient  altars  were  ornamented 
with  hocns ;  the  figures  of  Roman  altars  upon  medals  are  never  without  them.  To  theee 
homa  the  victims  were  fastened,  and  suppliants  who  fled  to  the  altar  for  refuge  {JEtu  ii. 
700 — 710.)  cang|)t  hold  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  originally  intended 
Ibr  these  purposes.  Horns  were,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  an  ensign  of  power 
and  dignity ;  and  thus  may  be  acconnted  for,  their  frequent  introduction  into  the  pictmta 
of  the  most  ancient  gods  and  heroes^  as  writ  as  upon  the  medals  of  Serapis,  Isis,  Jupitar 
Ammon,  and  Bacchus,  and  the  coin  of  the  Persian  and  Grecian  monarchs.  Altan  warii 
^also  adorned  with  flowers,  leaves,  and  sacred  herbs ;  were  bound  with  woollen  fillets ;  and 
.were  also  the  depository  of  gifts.  (See  .£n.  v.  06.)  It  was  customary  to  engrave  apon 
altara  the  name  or  symbol  of  the  deity  to  wliom  they  were  dedicated :  some  were  eviii 
.erected  to  MMknoum  godi.  This  practice  arose  from  a  superstitious  fisar  of  omittfaig  the 
worsh^  of  any  of  the  strange  gods  which  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  more  especially  the 
Athenians  and  Delphiaos,  considered  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  observe,  in  additioii 
to  that  of  S0,000  deities  mentioned  by  Hesiod.  llie  consecration  of  altars  was,  among  the 
,  Greeks  of  the  first  ages,  attended  with  little  expense  and  form ;  but,  in  aftertimea,  the 
pomp  and  costliness  of  their  religious  ceremonies  corresponded  with  their  advanced  stale 
of  refinement  and  luxury.  Great  sacrifices  were  offered  and  sumptuous  entertainmaafta 
made  upon  such  occasions;  but  the  chief  act  of  consecration  consisted  in  the  unction  ;  a 
ccmnony  which  was  derived  from  the  earliest  antiquity. 

■  Jmageip']  The.  In  ages  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  tlie  temple  upon  pedestals,  which  areie 
raised  above  the  height  of  the  altar,  and  enclosed  with  rails.  Accordmg  to  Lucian,  the 
Greeks  worshipped  their  gods,  witliout  any  visible  representation,  till  the  time  of  Cecxopt. 
The  idols  of  other  barbarous  nations  were  exoeedhigly  rude :  thus,  the  Scythians  wor-> 
shipped  a  kind  of  sword ;  the  Arabians,  a  stone ;  but  nothing  was  more  common  than  the 
election  of  pillars  or  oblong  stones  as  objects  of  adoration.  In  Egypt  (see  Egypt) 
th^y  were  to  be  seen  on  each  side  of  the  highways.  Heliogahalua  (the  Sun)  ill 
Syria,  and  the  god  Mars  in  Arabia^  were  worahipped  under  that  figure  -,  and  Tadtna 
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ducribti  Uie  imigM  of  tb«  German  divinitief  .ai  consUtiog  merely  of  aoformed  trunks 
oToJi. 

Tbe  frst  etatoet  of  the  Greeks,  acrording  to  Plutarch  and  PaoMnias,  were  generally  of 
«ood,  aad  eoBstnicted  of  whatever  trees  were  sacred  to  the  deity  whom  they  wrre  in- 
mM  (o  represent :  thus,  the  ktatne  of  Jupiter  was  of  oak ;  that  of  Venus,  of  myrtle ;  of 
Heicilcs,  of  the  poplar ;  of  Minenra,  of  the  olire,  &c. :  fometimes  they  were  of  marble, 
WKj,  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  and  even  of  clay  or  chalk. 

Odkt.]  The  inTOcation  of  the  gods  by  Oatus  was  considered  so  sacred  a  pari  of  the 
nligiau  system  of  the  ancients,  that  tbe  violation  of  an  oath  was  often  punished  witli 
deitb.  (See  Leucothea  and  Paiicus.) 

JurrrsB,  by  some,  and  Orcus,  the  son  of  £iis,  by  others,  is  stated  to  be  the  god  of 

Mlki;  and  Jupiter  Orkios.  to  be  the  avenger  of  perjury.    The  gods,  by  whora  the 

Oiwks  chiefly  swore  in  general  cases,  were,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Ceres, 

CMtor,  and  Polhiz ;  and  the  goddesiei,  by  whom  women  took  tlieir  oaths,  Juno,  Diana, 

y«DBS,  Ceres,  or  Proserpine :  but  men  as*  well  as  women,  under  particular  exigencies, 

iaroked  tbe  deities  who  especially  presided  over  tlie  circumstances  or  concerns  In  which 

they  might  be  engaged.    They  also  swore  by  the  ground  they  stood  upon ;  by  rivers, 

iboBtains,  &c. ;  by  the  elements ;  by  the  head  or  other  members  of  the  dead  or  the 

living;  by  relations  and  beloved  persons ;  by  whatever  instrumrnts  miglit  be  used  in  the' 

puwusnce  of  their  avocations—  as,  a  fisherman  by  his  nets,  a  soldii  r  by  his  spear ;  this  last 

weapon  being  txeatad  with  such  religious  veneration  by  the  andents,  as  to  be  sometimes 

wonliipped  as  a  god.    Kings  and  princes  usually  swore  by  their  sceptres.  (U.  i.  S16.) 

The  manner  of  taking  oaths  was  either  by  lifting  up  the  hands  to  heaven ;  by  laying 
tbem  npon  the  altar,  upon  a  stone,  oroepon  the  hand  of  the  party  concerned ;  or  by  taking 
«ecli  other  by  the  hands.    In  all  solemn  leagues  and  covenants,  animal  sacrifices  and 
IHwitiona  of  wine  were  offered  to  those  gods  in  whose  name  oaths  were  s^m. 
The  most  sacred  oath  among  the  gods  wan,  by  the  St^z.  (See  Styx.) 
Fmm.]     It  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  ,as  well  as  Romans,  when  they  entered 
ttpoa  a  war,  or  any  great  undertaking,  to  endeavour  to  propitiate   heaven  by  Vows, 
fmyers,  and  sacrifices  (IL  xi«  861.);  and  a  hymn  was  sung  to  M^rs  before  they  engaged 
io  battle,  as  was  one  to  Apollo,  aft«'r  the  successful  termination  of  the  conflict.    Sometimes 
the  Romans  used  to  write  their  vows  on  paper,  or  waxen  tablets ;  to  seal  them  up,  and  to 
them  with  wax  to  the  knees  (as  the  seat  of  mercy)  of  die  images  of  the  gods. 
tf  ike  nlver  bow,']  Apollo, 
tt.]  OLYMPUS.    Olympus,  in  Homer,  is  sometimes  the  mountain  on  the  borders  of 
Pieria  aad  Biacedonb,  and  is  represented  with  various  summits,  (sie  line  649,)  windings, 
saeemes^  itc^ ;  at  other  times,  Olympus  de»ignates  the  palace  of  Jove,  as  if  built  upon 
Ais  aMMmtain,  and  containing  halls,  banqueting-rooms,  and  minor  chambers  for  the  gods. 
Ot^^He  twMged  ku  deadly  how.]  ^*  In  tlie  tenth  year    of   the  siege  of  Troy,  a 
plagae  happened  in  tiie  Grecian  camp,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  immoderate  heats  and 
grost  exhalations.    At  the  introduction  of  this  accident.  Homer  begins  his  poem,  and 
takes  occAsion  fifom  it  to  open  tbe  scene  of  action  with  a  moat  beautiful  allegory.    He 
tfoppoaes  that  such  aflictions  are  sent  from  heaven  for  the  punishment  of  our  evil  actions ; 
and  became  the  snn  was  a  principal  instrument  of  it,  he  says  it  wss  sent  to  punish 
Ajamcmnnn  for  despising  that  god,  and  injuring  Ids  priesti*' — Euitathiut.    P. 
HB. — FeafAered  Fofes.]  The  arrows  of  Apollo. 

Tfl.]  PYRES.  The  observance  of  funeral  rites  was  very  much  the  same  among  the 
iMcieBt  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter  having  derived  many  oF  their  laws  and  customs, 
aa  weU  as  great  part  of  their  system  of  polytheism  and  idolatrous  worship,  from  the 
flbrmer.  The  Greeks  asofte  the  institution  of  their  ceremonies  in  honour  of  tho  dead  to 
PlnlD,  and  the  Rooaa^  to  their  kin^  Nona;  and  so  inviolable  did  V>o\!i\  na^otia  coii«v^et 
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UMobligatioii  to  perfonn  the  obieqmec  of  the  dead  according  to  the  preacribed  fonn,  that 
Bach  as  ditregarded  them  were  deemed  aceuraed*  The  aoKcitade  upon  this  point  aioaa 
lion  the  prerailiDg  opinion  tliat  tlie  aonls  of  the  departed  conld  not  be  admitted  into  the 
Eljiian  fields  till  after  the  expiration  of  a  hundred  yean,  nnleaa  their  bodies  had  received 
•epoltoie  with  the  accustomed  solemnities.  (II.  zziu.  87 — 02.  Od.  xi.81 — 90.  JEn^ 
▼i.  827,  228.  Jd.  36.)  Some  were  deemed  unworthjr  of  all  title  to  faneral  rites,  or  of 
any  borial  whatever ',  viz. 
Persons  onworthy  of  burial. 

I.  Public  or  private  enemies.  (II.  xi.  568—571.) 

II.  Conspirators  or  Traitors.  (II.  xt.  401.) 

III.  Tyrants.  (Od.  iii.  318— 323.) 

IV.  Suicides. 

V.  Sacrilegists. 

VI  Persons  killed  by  lightning. 

VII.  Those  who  wasted  their  patrimony. 

VIII.  Those  who  died  in  debt. 

IX.  Those  who  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Infants  who  died  before  they  had  cut  their  teetli,  were  interred  instead  of  being 
ledooed  to  ashes. 
-The  funeral  rites  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads  :— 

I.  Cekeiionies  in  Sickness  and  Death,  and  prior  to  Funerals* 

II.  Funeral  Processions. 

III.  Mourning  for  the  Dead. 

IV.  Interring  and  Burning  the  Dead* 

V.  Sepulchres,  Monuments,  &c. 

VI.  Funeral  Orations,  Games,  Lustrations,  Feasts,  and  otiibr  Ho* 
hours  op  the  Dead. 

I.  Ceremonie$y  &c.  A  branch  of  rharon  and  laurel  was  usually  fixed  over  the 
door  of  the  sick,  the  former  of  these  plants  being  reputed  a  sovereign  charm  agaisit 
dsNnons,  and  the  latter  being  sacred  to  the  God  of  Physic.  All  sudden  deaths  of  men 
were  imputed  to  Apollo  (11.  zxiv.  761.),  at  were  those  of  women  to  Diana  (II.  xiz.  61  • 
zxiv.  762.  Od.  zi.  244.)  The  ground  of  this  opinion  was,  Apollo's  being  identified  with 
the  son,  and  Diana  with  the  moon ;  those  planets  being  believed  to  possess  a  great 
influence  over  human  life.  All  dying  persons  were  considered  to  be  under  the  oogni- 
aanoe  of  the  infernal  deities,  and  could  not  yield  up  life  until  they  had  been  consecrated 
to  them  by  the  cutting  off  some  of  their  hair :  thus  Euripides  introduces  Death  with  a 
aword,  in  the  act  of  taking  off  a  lock  from  the  head  of  Alcestis  ',  and  VirgU  (.£o.  iv« 
1006.)  describes  Iris  ss  performing  a  similar  office  for  Dido.  This  practice  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  that  of  cutting  some  of  tlie  hairs  from  the  forehead  of  the  victim  at 
sacrifices,  and  offering  them  to  the  gods  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  oblation.  Dying  persona 
usually  addressed  their  prayers  to  Mercury,  as  the  conductor  of  spirits  to  the  regions  of 
Plato.  Their  last  words  were  anxiously  attended  to  by  the  surrounding  friends  and 
relations ;  and  absence,  on  these  melancholy  occasions,  was  deemed  a  great  calamity  by 
snrviving  relatives  (see  the  lamentations  of  Andromache,  II.  xxiv.  907 — 930.,  and  the 
mother  of  Euryalus,  ^n.  ix.  637 — 660.)  The  most  dear  friend,  or  relation,  was  anxioui 
to  receive  the  last  breath  of  the  dying  (i£n.  iv.  983.),  as  fancying  the  soul  to  expire  vrith 
it,  and  to  enter  into  their  own  bodies ;  at  this  moment,  it  was  customary  to  beat  brmsen 
kettles,  under  the  presumption  that  the  departed,  being  thus  secured  from  Furies,  wha 
could  not  endure  so  discordant  a  sound,  would  be  quietly  conveyed  to  the  peaceful  regioa 
in  the  dominions  of  Pluto.  (£n.  vL  726 — ^730.)  The  next  ceremonies  were  to  close  the. 
mouth  and  eyea  (Od.  xi,  620*  JEn.  ix.  647.),  to  bathe  and  anoint  the  body,  and  to  wrapt 
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it  in  a  ganiient  (mb  II.  zviiL  414.  Od.  ii.  107—114.  JEn,  n.tl5.  a.  6M.  fcr  tht 
importance  attached  to  this  oustom.)     The  body  was  then  laid  oot,  and  decked  with 
letres,  boughs,  snd  chaplet|  of  flowers,  snd  placed  either  upon  the  gnmnd,  or  npon  a 
bier,  decorated  also  with  florert,  near  the  entrance  of  the  house,  with  the  feet  towards 
the  gate  (II.  six.  210.)     In  the  moath  of  tite  deceased  were  placed  a  small  coin  called 
obolut,  as  a  fare  for  Chsron ;   and  a  cake  compoied  of  flour  and  honey,  intended  to 
appease  the  fury  of  Cerberus  (see  JEu,  ri.  562 — 672.)     A  person  was  often  appointed 
to  watch  the  corpse  (iEo.  xL  45.)     The  hair  of  the  dead  was  hung  upon  the  door,  and  a 
▼easel  of  water  and  a  branch  of  cypresa  placed  at  it,  in  order  to  warn  the  Pontifez  Maxi- 
mos,  who  was  neither  permitted  to  touch  or  to  look  at  a  corpse,  from  entering  the  house, 
zi.  Funeral  Proce$rion»»    Funerals  were  of  two  kmda,  public  or  piirate :   the 
pttbUc  was  called  indieihmm,  because  persons  were  iwiied  to  them  by  a  herald ;  and  the 
private,  (octlinii.    The  time  for  burial  seems  not  to  bare  been  limited,  some  bodies  being 
kept  seventeen  (Od.  xxi^.  81 — St.),  and  others,  nine  days  (£n.  ▼.  82«)     Funeiab 
were,  rery  anciently,  solemniaed  in  the  night  by  torch-light ;   but,  in  after  ages,  public 
funerala  were  celebrated  at  an  early  hour  in  the  fbrenoon,  and  with  torches  also.    Young 
men  only  were  buried  in  the  morning  twilight ;  and  hence  the  poetical  ezpicssion  of  their 
"  being  stolen  by  Aurora."    The  corpse,  which  was  placed  upon  a  conch,  covered  with 
rich  cloth,  was  commonly  borne  by  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  or  by  Us  bein 
or  freedmen.    Julius  Cassar  was  home  by  tlie  msgistiates ;  Augustus  by  the  senators,  &c. 
It  was  Bometimes  carried  on  a  bier  (feretnm),  or  on  a  shield  (Ma,  x.  705.) ;  and  eren 
the  most  ancient  Grecians,  as  is  proved  by  Achilles'  bearing  op  the  head  of  his  flriend 
Fatroclus  (II.  xsiii.  108.),  conveyed  the  body  to  the  tomb  without  any  support*    Com- 
mon funeral  processions  were  made  on  horseback,  or  in  carriages,  and  the  more  distin- 
guished on  foot  (II.  zziii.  157 — 166.)     They  were  opened  by  musiciana  of  various  kinds 
(iEn.  zi.  202.),  then  followed  mourning  women  {prttfUm),  hired  to  lament  (.£n«  v. 706.), 
players  and  buffoons  dancing  and  singing,  and  freedmen ;  before  the  corpse  were  carried 
the  images  of  the  deceaaed  and  of  his  anceators,  as  also  hia  arms,  trophies,  crowns,  &e. 
(Mn.  xi.  111—120.)    Lnmediately  after  the  corpse  followed  the  friends  in  deep  mourn- 
ing ;  the  sons  veiled,  and  the  daughters  with  theb  heads  bare  and  their  hair  dishevelled ; 
the  magistrates  without  their  insignia ;  and  the  nobility  without  their  ornaments. 

III.  Mowmingfor  the  Dead.  The  most  ordinary  modea  of  testifying  sorrow  among 
the  andcnts  were,  abstinence  from  entertainments ;  from  the  use  of  musical  instruments, 
and  all  ornament  in  dress ;  wearing  aable  garments ;  tearing  and  cutting  off  the  hair, 
and  either  covering  the  dead  body  with  it  (II.  zxiii.  166.),  or  casting  it  on  the  fhneral 
pile  (U.  zxiiL  172 — 177.) ;  throwing  themselves  npon  the  ground ;  covering  the  head 
with  ashes  (U.  zziv.  262.)  ;  tearing  the  garments ;  beating  the  breasts,  &c.  (U.  xviii.  27 
— S6.  zziv.  807.  iEn.  iv.  967.  xii.  801 — 806.) ;  and  wrapping  the  head  in  a  veil ; 
accusing  their  gods,  to  whose  cruelty  or  envj  the  heathens  imputed  calamities;  and,  if 
the  deceaaed  were  a  prince  or  high  magistrate,  shutting  up  all  schoola  of  exercise,  baths, 
and  i^acea  of  public  resort,  with  a  total  ceasalioo  from  buaineaa  :  (thia  vras  termed  jasfi- 
ftvm.) 

IV.  Interring  and  bwrning  the  Dead,  It  is  not  known  which  of  these  customs  has 
the  greatest  claim  to  antiquity,  nor  in  whst  precise  manner  either  the  tombs  or  the  funeral 
pilea  of  the  Greeks  were  erected.  The  Latin  authors  describe  the  regni  or  pgra^  as  being 
built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  snd  composed  of  various  kinda  of 
wood,  more  particularly  those/  of  an  unctuoua  nature  (£n.  iv.  720.  ri.  264.)  The 
corpse,  with  the  couch,  was  placed  on  a  pile  by  the  nearest  relations,  who,  turning  away 
their  fiices  (iEn.  vi.  310.),  prayed  for  a  wind  to  aasist  the  flames  (Ih  zziii.  228,  &c.) 
Varioua  perfumes  aud  oils,  the  clothes  and  ornaments  of  the  deceased,  and  whatever  he 
may  have  valued,  were  then  thrown  mto  the  fire ;  and,  as  the  manes  were  supposed  to  be 
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proi^tiAted  witli  blood,  various  animals  (IL  xxiii.  205f  &c.  JBu.  xi.  303*)*  <^  sometimes 
even  homan  victin^s  (11.  zxiiL  215.  JEji.  x.  721,  &c.  xi.  115»  &c.)»  weie  inunolated.  At 
the  funerals  of  military  commaoden  or  iliustrioos  persons,  their  arms,  rewards^  and  i^xdla, 
were  committed  to  th^  ilaiues,  and  the  soldiers  made  a  circuit  (decursio)  (Jl.  zxiii.  15> 
16«  iEo.  xi.  288,  &c.)  three  times  round  tbo  pile*  with  their  arms  inverted,  and  striking 
their  weapons,  one  against  the  other,  to  the  sound  of  cymbals  and  trumpets.  During  the 
homing,  they  bade  a  formal  adieu  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  by  loudly  exclaioung 
"  AveV*  or  "  Valef*  *'  Farewell  I"  while  copious  libations  of  wine  were  poured  into 
the  flames  (11.  zxiii.  219.  and  273.  i£n.  vi.  324.) ;  when  the  pile  was  consumed,  the 
remains  of  the  fire  were  extinguished  with  wine  ;  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased 
separated  from  those  of  the  victims ;  and  then,  being  besprinkled  with  the  rarest  per- 
fumes, were  placed  in  an  urn  (ainut),  which,  accordiog  to  the  rank  of  the  departed,  was 
cither  of  wood,  stone,  marble,  earth,  •ilvcr,  or  gold.  Thii  urn  was  either  adorned  with 
flowers  and  garlands*  or  covered  with  a  cloth,  until  deposited  in  the  tomb  (IL  xxiii.  291 — 
320.  and  1005.  and  ALn.  vi.  322—330.) ;  sometimes  also  a  small  glass  vial,  full  of  tean, 
called  by  the  modems  a  lachrymatory,  was  put  into  the  urn. 

V.  SepitkhrtSf  Monumentt,  ifc-  The  primitive  Grecians  and  Romans  had,  in  their 
omji.  houses,  repositories  fur  their  dead ;  whence,  according  to  some,  the  origin  of  ido- 
Jfitij  and  the  introduction  of  bouiehold  gods.  The  Romans  prohibited  (except  in  the  caie 
of  Vestal  virgins)  burning  or  burying  in  the  city,  the  places  for  common  burials  being  is 
fields  or  gardens  near  the  highway,  and  for  kings  and  great  men,  beneath  elevated 
mounds  of  earth,  or  in  the  Campus  Martius  (i£n.  vi.  1206.)  The  ground  which  snr- 
rojonded  the  grave  {Iqrka)  was  fenced  in  with  a  wall,  or  iron  rail,  and  planted  with  trees. 
Tombs  of  stone  were  polished  witli  great  art,  awl  adorned  with  figures,  statues,  column^ 
he*  These  decorations  were  often  symbolical  of  the  occupation  and  profession  of  the 
deprased  :  thus  Diogenes  the  Cynic  had  the  figure  of  a  dog,  as  emblomaticai  of  his  sect, 
pn  hit  moaument ;  Isocrates,  that  of  a  siren  ;  Archimedes,  of  a  sphere  and  cylinder ; 
Elpenor  (Od.  xi.  97.),  of  an  oar  -,  Misenus  (i£n.  vi.  332,  333.),  of  a  trumpet,  a  swoid, 
aad  an  oar,  &c.  l*he  columns  or  pillars  frequently  bore  inscriptions  or  efiitaphs, 
which  were  indiscriminately  in  prose  or  verse.  They  began  usually  with  the  lettexa 
D.  M.  S.,  Dia  manibua  $aertun,  or,  HU  situs  ent,  or  jacet,  and  then  described  the 
character  and  principal  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the  deceased.  Common  sepulchres 
(Jkffpogeem)  were  usually  built  below  ground ;  many  still  exist  in  Italy  under  the  name, of 
MlflcsM^s,  and  contain  niches  (columbaria)  in  the  walls  for  the  depository  of  the  unta. 
When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  placed  in  the  tomb  (as  was  that  of  Numa*  by  his 
desire)  in  a  cofin  {sarc0phagHS»)  Monuments  (called  ce>ud<^)hia)  were  also  frequent  in 
honour  of  persons  whose  funeral  rites  had  either  been  solemnised  out  of  their  country,  or 
who  had  never  been  buried  with  due  ceremonies  (/En.  vi.  080.) 

VI.  FuMtal  Orations,  GameSt  LitstraiioHS,  Feasts^  and  other  honours  rf  the  Dead, 
The  custom  of  delivering  funeral  orations  is  not  very  ancient.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Greece  by  Solon  or  Pericles,  and  into  Italy  by  Poplicola,  the  col- 
league of  the  consul  Bratus.  In  the  former  country,  the  oration  was  made  before  the 
final  departure  from  the  sepulchre;  and  in  the  latter,  the  panegyric  (laudalut)  mn» 
delivered  from  the  rostra  in  the  Forum.  Games  (also  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of 
fanenls)  in  honour  of  illut-trious  persons,  were  of  very  ancient  institution.  Besides  those 
described  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Plutarch,  enumerate  many. 

When  the  ceremqny  of  interment  had  been  completed,  that  of  the  lustrations  took 
place.  Those  persons  who  had  been  present  at  the  solemnities  were  three  times 
spripkled  by  a  priest,  with  pure  water,  from  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel ;  thry  were  thoD 
diiTaiasocl  by  the  praJUa ;  returned  to  the  house,  which  also  underwent  certain  purifica- 
UoQS  (Od.  xxii.  473.  and  629.)  \  and  finally,  partook  of  the  funeral  banquet  at  the  abode 
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df  cbe  decMiBcd  penon*!  Mttreit  relatkm  (II.  xiiii.  M.  xiiv.  1014.)  A»on|^  th«  oMre* 
■onies  for  the  pvificatioii  of  the  family,  called  /erur  dim€tile$f  %1rich  took  place  oil 
the  tenth  day  after  the  death  of  any  person,  a  thumb,  or  some  part  cut  off  from  the  body 
of  the  deceased  before  it  was  bamt,  or  a  bone  brought  liome  from  the  funeral  pile,  was 
buSed. 

The  other  honours  for  the  dead  consisted  of  consecrations,  saerifices,  h^f^vugy  or  paren- 

Mm,  and  libations.    The  hair  of  friends,  with  chaplets  and  ribands,  #■«  frequently  hting 

upon  the  pillars  near  the  grave,  and  the  grave-stone  perfumed  with  sweet  cnntments. 

Herba  and  flowers  (of  which  parsley,  every  sort  of  purple  and  white  flower,  with  the  rose 

aid  the  myrtle,  were  most  common]  were  strewed  upon  the  tomb.     The  sacrifices  were 

either  black  heifeis  or  sheep,  and  the  hair  from  the  forehead  of  the  victim  :  the  libations 

consisted  of  honey,  wine,  milk,  water,  &c.  (Od.  ili.  667.  xi.  31—42.)     lliese  were 

sometimes  offered  upon  altars,  which,  with  tablets  for  the  sacrificial  feasts,  were  placed 

near  tlie  ancient  sepulchres.     These  frasts  (tUieemium)  were  for  the  drad ;  certahi 

thinga  bemg  lud  on  the  tomb,  usually  beans,  lettuces,  bread,  eggs,  &c.  which  it  was 

■oppoaed  would  be  consumed  by  spirits.    A  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the  tomb, 

and  It  was  not  unlirequent  to  keep  lampa  constantly  burning  in  the  vaults  of  the  dead. 

Among  the  Romans,  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased,  if  of  illustrious  birth,  was  made 
to  the  Kfe ;  which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculotis  ceremonies  paid  to  it  for  seven  days  in  the 
palace,  was  carried  on  a  couch,  in  solemn  procession,  on  the  shoulders  of  young  men  of 
«qiiefltiiaii  and  patridan  rank,  first  to  the  F&rwm,  where  a  dirge  was  sung  by  a  choir  of 
boya  and  girfs  of  the  most  noMe  descent ;  then  to  the  CifmpHS  Martiu9,  where  it  was 
bamt,  widi  a  vast  qaaatity  of  the  richest  odours  and  perfumes,  on  a  lofty  and  magnificent 
pile ;  ffom  the  top  of  which  an  eagle,  let  loose,  was  supposed  to  convey  the  departed 
soul  10  heaven. 

All  the  fmeral  ceiemonies,  comprehended  in  this  article,  with  minute  references  to  the 
Iliad,  Odymay,  and  .£tteid,  may  be  found  ia  the  respective  poems,  in  the  description  of 
the  faneial  solemnities  of  Patrocros  (II.  xxiii.  15.  to  the  ead  of  the  hook) ;  of  Anrhisea 
{Xm,  V.  05— 78S.)  ;  of  Misenus  (^n.  vi.  SOT— S35.) ;  of  Pallas  (Xm.  zi.  42—148.) ; 
and  of  the  IVofans  and  Latisns  who  fell  in  the  Rntulian  war  (i£n.  zi.  281 — 328.) 

74.]  JUNO.  Daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  Site  was  si»ter  and  wife  of  JupiteV,  and 
sbtcr  also  of  Neptttie,  of  Pluto,  of  Ceres,  and  cX  Vesta.  Samoa  and  Argos,  over  both 
whacfa  cities  she  presided  as  the  tutelar  deity,  contended  for  tlie  honour  of  her  birth.  The 
care  of  her  infiuicy  was,  according  to  Homer,  consigned  to  Oceanns  and  Tethys ;  while 
otheira  mainfaia  that  she  was  nursed  either  by  the  Hours,  or  by  Eubcea,  Prosynma,  and 
Acraa,  daughters  of  the  Asterion,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus.  By  her  union  with  Jupiter 
she  became  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Eaith.  Jupiter,  in  order  to  render  their  nuptials  more 
acriemn,  directud  Mercmy  to  summon  all  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the  animal  crea- 
tim,  to  witness  their  celebration.  The  nymph  Chekme  was  the  only  individual  who 
veattursd  to  disregard  the.  mandate ;  and  she  was  consequently  precipitated  by  Mercury 
into  a  rivar  upon  the  banks  of  which  her  habitation  was  situated ;  was  transformed  into  a 
tmtoisa  ;  was  doomed  to  perpiHaal  silence ;  and  to  the  necessity  of  fstemally  carrying  her 
hoaae  opon  her  hack.  The  life  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  was  a  continued  ficene  of  violence 
and' discoid.  Jupiter,  ia  levange  for  her  persecntion  of  his  son  Hercules,  suspended  her 
(see  II.  IT.  9S--t4.)  fimm  heaven  by  a  golden  chain,  with  aH  anvil  fMtened  to  her  f^t ; 
and  ha  panjsbed  Vulcan  (according  to  some  accounts)  for  rescniug  his  mother  from  this 
hnmyiating  sttnation,  by  precipitating  him  from  hraven.  (See  Vulcan.)  The  ancients 
diftr  on  tibe  subject  of  the  offspring  of  Juno  :  according  to  Hesiod,  she  wss  mother  of 
Hebe,  Vemts,  Lucina,  and  Vulcan ;  and  to  others,  of  Mars  and  Typhon.  The  fable  of 
Jupiter**  having  induced  Jotto,  under  the  semblance  of  a  cuckoo,  to  become  his  wife,  is 
thofl  ekplmMi  by  Lord  Bacon  :— "  Thb  is  a  wise  fable,  atrd  drawn  fVom  the  verj  ctttaniW 
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of  0Kn«litj.  The  moral  if,  that  mum  should  not  be  oooeeited  of  themielvet,  and  im 
that  a  diseof  aiy  of  their  escaUeiuaes  wiU  always  render  them  acceptable ;  for  thi 
only  succeed  aecoidiug  to  the  nature  and  manners  of  the  person  they  coort  or  ac 
who,  if  he  be  a  man  not  of  the  same  gifts  and  endowments,  but  altogether  of  a  h» 
and  contemptuous  behaviour,  here  represented  by  the  person  of  Juno,  they  must  en 
drop  the  ct^aracter  that  carries  the  least  ihow  of  worth  or  gracefulness :  if  they  pr 
upon  any  other  footing,  it  is  downright  folly  :  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  act  the  deform: 
obaequiouinesi,  unless  they  really  change  themselves,  pid  become  abject  and  com 
tihle  in  their  person."  Juno's  enmity  to  the  Trojans  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  "  Judj 
of  Paris,"  who  had  allotted  the  golden  apple  (the  orange  of  the  ancients)  to  Venui 
U.  xuT^  36— 4l.)9  At  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  (see  11.  xxiv.  81.)  The  Gc 
of  Discord,  not  having  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  determined  t 
turb  its  harmony,  by  throwing  into  this  assembly  of  the  gods  a  golden  apple,  on  * 
was  the  inscription  "  Detur  pulchriori," — **  let  it  be  given  to  the  more  beautiful." 
contention  for  this  apple  was  at  first  general,  but  was  at  length  confined  to  Juno,  \ 
and  Minerva.  Jupiter,  unwilling  to  interfere,  de^Mtched  the  three  goddesses,  und 
conduct  of  McTCuiy,  to  Mount  Ida,  there  to  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  Paris,. 
JMdgwteMi  was  to  be  definitive.  Juno,  in  her  province  of  distributor  of  kingdoms,  en 
and  riches,  endeavoured  to  secure  his  preference  by  the  promise  of  a  kingdom ;  Mi 
of  military  glory ;  and  Venus,  of  the  foirest  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wife.  To  ' 
he  assigned  the  disputed  prise.  In  the  course  of  time,  Helen,  the  wife  of  Men 
king  of  Sparta,  proved  to  be  the  person  destined  to  him  by  this  goddess ;  and  her  < 
tuze  from  her  country  with  Paris  was,  according  to  most  authors  (see  Helen,  and  Pi 
the  imnwdiata  cause  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  worship  of  Jtmo  was  universal ;  but  the  places  in  which  it  was  more  paztic 
obaerved,  were,  Mycenss,  Argos,  Samoa,  and  Carthage ;  and  her  votaries  were  aftei 
very  considerable  at  Rome.  She  presided  eq»pcially  over  marriage  ceremonies,  the 
of  naaakind,  money  (see  Moneta,  among  the  names  of  Juno),  and  the  dress  and 
maata  of  women.  The  ancients  generally  offered  on  her  altars  a  lamb  and  a  sow 
no  cows  were  ever  sacrificed  to  her,  in  consequence  of  her  having,  under  the  form  c 
animal,  fled  into  Egypt  during  the  war  between  the  gods  and  the  giants.  Among 
the  hawk,  the  goose,  and,  above  all,  the  peacock  (her  distinguishing  symbol),  were 
to  her  ;  and,  among  flowers,  the  dittany,  the  poppy,  and  the  lily.  The  healing  pro] 
of  the  dittany  an  defined  in  the  statement  made  of  the  means  adopted  by  Venus  i 
cure  of  .£neas  (JEa,  jdi.  009.)  Of  her  representatioBs,  which  -were  various,  tl 
Homer  (U.  ¥.  886»00S.),  and  the  following,  are  the  most  known  :^-somettmes 
sitting  on  a  throne,  with  a  diadem,  or  a  crown  of  rays,  on  her  head,  a  golden  m 
upoa  which  was  a  cuckoo,  in  her  right  hand,  and  attended  by  peacocks,  whi 
appears  behind  her  with  her  attrihute-'the  rainbow ;  at  others,  she  is  borne  throa 
air,  seated  in  a  ^[ilendid  car,  drawn  by  peacocks ;  at  Carthage,  she  was  sculpture 
paintady  sitting  on  a  lion,  holding  thunder  in  her  right,  and  a  sceptre  in  her  left, 
at  lAnuvium,  she  appeared  with  a  goat's  skin,  a  javelin,  a  shield,  and  sandals ;  at . 
her  statue,  which  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  formed  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  placed  i 
throne,  represents  her  crowned,  with  the  Hours  and  Graces  about  her  head,  i 
sceptre  (at  the  end  of  which  is  a  cuckoo)  in  one  hand,  and  a  pomegranate  in  the 
and  at  Lodna,  a  dty  in  Upper  Thebais,  where  human  victims  were  sacrificed  < 
akara,  she  was  worshipped  under  the  image  of  a  vulture.  When  she  was  coofo 
with  Diana,  and  considered  as  the  goddess  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  mankii 
was  repsesented  as  a  matron,  hohhng  a  cup  in  her  right  hand  and  a  spear  in  her  lef 
the  inscription  JtmoM  iMcimm  upon  it ;  or  seated,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  cl 
awaddlin|  dothas,  and  in  her  right  a  flower  resenbhng  the  lily ;  or,  with  a  whip 
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Mad  penoB'i  Mtierit  ralAtiim  (II.  zriii.  S8.  udv.  1014.)  Auumg  the  Mit- 
the  paiillcatkni  of  the  fionily,  tilled  >lnni«  dMetlcv,  nMch  todk  plute  oa 
ky  ifler  the  death  of  Any  penon,  a  Ummb,  or  Mae  put  c«t  offfron  the  body 
«Md  hefan  it  wm  bant,  or  a  bciiie  brought  hone  from  the  foftend  pile,  wIm 

r  honours  Ibr  the  dead  eoaiitted  of  coniecrationfl,  Merilleea,  %i(fMm,  ot  perwl- 
bationa.  The  hair  of  fiiendt,  with  chapleb  and  ribaadf,  i^§  fiaqaenUy  h«ag 
hilars  aear  the  grave,  aod  the  giave-fltone  pcrfamed  with  aweet  ointtheiit** 
owers  (of  which  panley,  eveiy  sort  of  puTple  and  white  flowvr,  with  iMl  rc4iir 
tie,  were  most  comnum)  were  itrewed  upon  the  tomb.  The  gaeriiioM  were 
heifers  or  sheep,  and  the  hair  from  the  forehead  of  the  victim  :  the  Ubttioai 
r  honey,  wine,  milk,  water,  &c.  (Od.  ill.  687.  zi.  S1--4I.)  Three  wero 
ilered  npon  altars,  which,  with  tablets  for  the  Mcrillcial  feaats,  were  phced 
icient  sepulchres.  These  feaeta  (jrilUemium)  were  f>r  the  dead ;  ertddn 
j;  laid  on  the  tomb,  osoally  beani,  lettuces,  bread,  eggs,  &c.  which  it  was 
>o1d  be  consumed  by  sinrita.  A  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the  Veoib, 
ot  enfireqnent  to  keep  Umpa  constantly  homing  in  the  Taohs  of  ^e  dead. 
le  Romans,  a  wnzen  image  of  the  deceased,  if  of  illnstrioua  birth,  waa  nmde 
which,  after  a  Teriety  of  ridicnleoa  ceiemonies  prid  to  it  far  aeven  daya  in  the 
carried  on  a  coneh,  in  solemn  procession,  on  the  shoulden  of  yhaa|f  iten  of 
nd  patridan  rank,  6rst  to  the  Fai  am,  where  a  dirge  wan  anag  by  ft  dMdr  of 
ris  of  the  most  noMe  descent ;  then  to  the  Caaipas  JVarf  iaa,  where  it  waa 
I  vast  qaaarity  of  the  richest  odonrs  and  perfamen,  on  a  lefty  and  amgniflceiit 
be  top  of  which  an  eagle,  let  loose,  was  mppesed  to  coafvey  the  d^yaited 


neral  ceiemonies,  comprehended  in  thia  nrtide,  irtlh  asteata  tefcrenoaa  to  the 
ey,  and  .£aeid,  may  be  ftmad  in  the  reapective  poema,  in  the  deaciipthia  of 
lolemnities  of  Patvocfoa  (II.  scxiii.  16.  to  the'  etfd  of  the  lSo6k}  $  of  AoeMsea 
>78S.>  ;  of  Miaenin  (.£n.  vi.  S07--S9f.) ;  ef  PftHaa  (JEm.  kL  4t— 1  A>; 
kcjans  and  Latians  who  iell  in  the  Rotuliiai  war  {JBm*  zL  tSl^-^M.) 
lO.  Danghtar  of  Sntoro  and  Ope.  8lie  waA  iisiar  and  mih  ef  Jopttcff;  aM 
:  IVeptttttn,  of  P1oto,of  Cerea,  «ad  of  Vesta.  Samoa  and  Aigos,oi«fM^ 
she  presided  as  the  tatehur  deity,  coataMed  for  the  hoamur  of  her  bifth.  The 
ihftncy  was,  acooiding  to  Homer,  coaaigned  to  Oceanaa  andlMj^;  white 
ain  that  ahe  was  n«rsed  either  by  the  ltours,'of'by  £iA<toa,  Pkeaynmi,  and 
ghtara  of  the  Asterioti,  a  river  of  Pelopehneaaa.  By  fair  tMa  with  Jttplftn^ 
^neen  of  Heaven  and  £aith.  Jnpiter,  in  older  te  lender  theii'  nuptiala-mdre 
eted  Mercery  to  smnmon  all  the  goda,  all  manldnd,  and  ail  the  animal  eHsH- 
saa  their  oalebration.  The  nymph  Chehme  waa  the  only  indivMnal  wim' 
iisregard  the. mandate ;  and  she  waa  oonieqneniily  precipitated  -by  Meitaiy 
tpon  the  banks  of  which  her  bahitatioa  waa  sitnated ;  waa  trtnaforaaed  into  a: 
B  doomed  to  perpntaal  silence ;  and  to  tlie  neoesaity  «f  cfefemalfy  carrying  ker 
wr  back.  The  life  of  Jnpitet  and  Jane  was  a  contimied'  aeene  of  violene^' 
Jnpiter,  in  revenge  for  her  penecetion  of  his  aon'Herenlea,  aoapendedher 
It— M.)  from  heaven  by  a  golden  chain,  with  sik  aikvil  fastimed  to  her  ftet  ^ 
(had  Vulcan  (according  to  some  accoonta)  for  leacoing  hia  mother  froni  thia' 
ntnation,  by  precipitatmg  him  from  heaven.  (See  Vnlean.)  The  andenM 
subject  of  the  ofiapringof  Jono  :  according  te-Ueaidd,  she  was  mother  of 
r,  Luctna,  and  Vulcan ;  and  to  others,  of  Mam  and  Typhon.  The  fWMe  of 
ingf  induced  Jofeo,  under  the  semblance  ef  a  cackeo,  to  beeome  hia  wife,  la 
id  by  I^ord  Baeon  :— **  Tbb  is  a  wiae  hd>le,  arfd  drawn  from  the  very  cntndW 
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shoold  DOt  die  until  be  had  firand  a  prophet  mora  tkilfiil  than  hioMeK:  thia  he  ezpe- 
lianced  in  the  peraon  of  Mopaua ;  and  he  accordingly  retirad  to  tbe  wood  of  Claroe, 
aaerad  to  Apollo,  where  he  ejqiired  of  grief  and  mortification.  He  waa  called  Tbisto- 
niDxa,  from  bis  father. 

THESTOR  was  also  father  of  two  daugfaters,  Theonoe  and  Lencippe.     Theonoe, 
daring  her  rambles  on  tbe  sea  shore,  was  carried  away  by  pirates,  and  told  to  Icams,  king 
of  Caiia.    Thither  Theater  immediately  purtaed  her ;  hat  harmg  made  shipwreck  apon 
the  coast  of  that  coantry,  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  its  monarch.     Leacippe,  being 
ignorant  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  her  father,  consalted  the  oracle,  and  was 
informed  that,  in  order  to  socceed  in  discorering  bis  retreat,  she  roast  cat  off  her  hair, 
and  prosecate  her  researches  ander  die  garb  of  a  priest  of  Apollo.     She  set  oat  so 
equipped,  and  landed  in  Caria,  where,  in  consequence  of  her  rejecting  the  tenderness 
which  Theonoe,  ignorant  of  the  disguise,  instantaneously  conceiTed  for  her,  she  was 
loaded  with  chains  and  consigned  to  prison,  there  to  be  secretly  despatched  by  Theator. 
The  ftther,  compassionating  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Leudppe,  was  in  the  act  of  drawing 
a  sword  to  |nerce  his  breast,  rather  than  obey  the  cruel  mandate,  when  Lencippe,  recog- 
nising her  &ther,  snatched  the  weapon  from  his  grasp,  and  ran  to  the  apirtmeut  of 
Theonoe  for  the  purpose  of  pottmg  her  to  death,  calling  upon  Theator  to  assist  her  in  the 
bloody  deed.    Theonoe,  upon  hearing  the  name  of  her  parent,  ezdaimed  that  she  was  his 
daughter ;  and  Icarus,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  history,  loaded  tbe 
whole  party  with  presents,  and  caused  them  to  be  reconveyed  to  their  own  country. 
107.]  PELIDES.    A  patronymic  of  Achilles,  from  his  father  Peleos. 
109.— By  that  god  I  twear,  who  rule*  the  <%.]    (See  Oaths.) 

111.]  ORACLES.  The  term  Oracles,  among  tbe  heathens,  was  applied  to  the  answers 
which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  give  to  those  who  consulted  them  open  any  affyn  of 
importance.  Their  origin,  like  that  of  roost  superstitions,  is  referred  to  the  Egyptians : 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  yery  infancy  of  Greece ;  and  it  is  as  uncertain  when  they  wen 
finally  extinct,  as  when  they  began,  for  they  often  lost  their  prophetic  quality  for  a  time, 
and  then  recovered  it.  The  word  Oracle  is  also  used  for  the  god  who  deHTored  tbe 
answers,  or  the  place  where  they  were  given.  The  credit  attached  to  oracles  was  so  great* 
that,  in  all  doubts,  disputes,  cases  of  private  or  public  exigency,  declaration  of  war  or 
peace,  change  of  government,  &c.  &c.  they  were,  under  particular  restrictioiis,  udver- 
aally  resorted  to,  and  their  determination  held  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  answen  were 
usually  given  by  the  intervention  of  tbe  officiating  priest  or  prieatess  of  the  god  to  irtioB 
the  oitde  belonged,  and  were  generally  expressed  in  such  ambiguous  and  unintelligibla 
terms  as  would  easily  apply  to  whatever  events  might  succeed  the  consnltatxm  of  the 
oracle,  and  not  implicate  its  troth.  Jupiter  vras  considered  to  preside  over  oracles,  and* 
with  Apollo,  over  all  other  sorts  of  divination.  The  oracles  in  greatest  repute  were  those 
of  JufUtr  and  AjfofU  ;  and,  of  these,  the  principal  were  at  Dodona  and  Delphi.  (Seo 
Dodona,  SelH,  Pytbo.) 

Jpstte  had  other  oracles— 

at  Abx,  a  dty  of  Phocis ; 

in  Egypt  (see  Egypt) ; 

at  CiRRHA,  a  sea-port  of  Delphi;  * 

at  Claros,  a  city  of  Ionia ; 

at  CoRTPx,  in  Thessaly  ; 

at  Dblos  (see  Delos)  ; 

at  DiDYMX,  near  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor ; 

at  EvTRSsis,  a  village  of  Bceotia ; 

at  Htbla,  in  Attica ; 

at  IcnyjBA,  in  Macedonia ; 
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on  th«  borden  of  the  /fMtmcf ,  a  rif er  of  BoBOtia ; 
at  Labissa,  a  citadel  of  Argot ; 

'J  towns  of  Kubocii ; 
at  Oaopus,  ' 

at  Pataba,  a  city  of  Lycin  ; 

in  Pnocis,  near  the  CMtalitn  fountaiu  ; 

on  Ptovs,  a  xnoantam  of  Bocotia ;  and 

at  Tkgyra,  a  city  of  BtKotia. 

Of  other  Oraclcf  the  chief  were  : — 

The  Oracle  of  ^gkvs  ; 

of  JEbcv LAvivBf  ai  Kptdannu  (see  Epidaums) ; 

of  AxpniABAus,  at  OropuSp  a  city  on  tiie  confines  of  Attica  and  Bopotia 

(see  Amphiaraus) ; 
of  Bacchus,  at  Aropiiidea,  in  Phocis  ; 
of  Cassandra,  at  Tltalamise,  in  Laconia ; 
of  Ceres,  at  Patrie,  in  Acliaia ; 
f|i    of  Dapome,  at  Hialamis,  in  Laconia  ; 
of  Diana,  in  Kcypt,  and  at  Colchis ; 

of  THE  Earth,  in  Elis;  •  ' 

of  Hercules,  in  Egypt ;  at  Athens ;  at  Bara,  in  Achaia ;  and  in  Gades ; 
of  I\o,  in  T^conia ; 

of  Juno,  in  Achaia,  between  Loch»um  and  Pa^ ;  and  in  Laconia ; 
of  Jupiter  Sera  pis,  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt; 
of  L-\T0NA,  at  Batns,  in  Egypt ; 
of  Mars,  in  Egypt ; 

of  Mercury,  at  Patrs,  and  at  Pharas,  in  Achaia ; 
of  MiNRRVA,  in  Egypt ;  and  at  Mycenio ; 
of  Night,  of  which  the  place  it  not  defined ; 
of  Orpheus,  at  Lesbos ; 

of  Pan,  in  Arcadia ;  and  at  Pisa,  a  town  of  E^ia,  in  the  Peloponnetoi ; 
of  Pasiprjr,  at  Thalamiai,  in  Lacooia ; 
of  TiRBSiAt  (see  Tireaiaa)  ; 
of  Trophonius,  at  Lebadea,  in  Ikrotia ; 
of  ULT8BE8,'in  ^tofia ; 
of  Venus,  at  Pa  phot ;  and 
of  Vest  A,  at  Phane,  in  Achaia. 
1 14^— If  19  frieat.]    Chalcat. 
Hd. — Kinf^  of  Mngi,"]    Agamemnon. 
1 30. — Ii^yured  pnVj  I.]    Chry  sea. 
124. — Bhck-eyed  maid.']    Chryseis. 
126.-— The  god. 2    Apollo. 
\27. —Propkei.']    Chalcas. 

1S1.]  AUGUR.  One  who  it  Terted  in  augnry  ;  asoothaayer;  adiTiner.  Angury, 
strictly  speaking,  is  ezclnaively  applied  to  the  art  of  fbreCelling  tatxm  erents  by  obaerra- 
tions  taken  from  the  chirping,  ainging,  feeding,  and  fHght,  of  birds ;  but  it  is  used,  bj 
tome  writers,  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  comprising  all  the  difierent  Idndt  of  dirination. 
Homer  ioTariahly  adopts  the  teim  under  its  more  limited  acceptation ;  as,  aRhougfa 
frequent  details  of  the  nature  of  sacrifices  occnr  throoghout  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  men- 
tion is  never  made  of  the  ATUs|Hces ;  and  the  presauiption,  therefore,  of  the  raperior 
antiquity  of  the  institution  of  Augury  oTcr  that  of  Aruspicy,  has  obtained  credit.  The 
angiirs  .among  the  Romans  (see  Priests,  Xxi,  ti.  1106.),  fonned  one  of  their  four  principal 
CL  3/an.  ^ 
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coUegst  of  priMti.  Aogmy,  like  all  other  lupentitioiit,  originated  in  igiiomica  ;  far,  io 
gnat  was  the  astonishment  of  the  primitive  inhahitants  of  the  worid,  at  the  migratioii^ 
Hidden  flight,  and  stated  re-appearance  of  birds,  that  it  was  conceived  they  retired  some- 
where ont  of  the  sphere  of  the  earth,  and,  by  their  Toices,  were  enabled  to  hold  commn- 
nication  with  the  gods,  of  whom  mankind,  moreover,  considered  them  interpreten. 
Indeed,  so  extraordinarily  did  this  idea  prevail,  tltat  those  who  were  qualified  to  nnder- 
stand  and  explain  their  oracles,  as  they  may  be  termed,  were  held  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion in  the  Greek  and  Roman  states. 

DivintUion  by  birds  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Prometheus,  Melampus,  Car,  and 
Parnassus. 

Birds  were  of  fortunate,  or  unfortunate  omen,  eitlier  by  their  own  nature,  or  by  the 
place  and  manner  of  their  appearance.  A  flock  of  all  sorts  of  birds,  flying  roimd  a 
person,  was  a  propitious  omen  :  the  eagle,  if  it  appeared  flapping  its  wings,  and  flying 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  (see  II.  ziii.  10S9.  and  xxi? .  S6S.),  or  dragging  a  &wb  by 
the  feet  (see  II.  viii.  297 — 805.),  was  one  of  the  most  anspidons  the  godaiconld  give ; 
while  the  same  bird,  on  the  contrary,  appearing  on  the  left,  and  bearing  fQ^f  talona  a 
serpent  (see  II.  xii.  229 — 242.),  or  two  eagles  flying  swiftly  through  the  aii|^kring  each 
other  with  their  talons  (Od.  ii.  171.),  were  the  most  inauspicious.  Among  ominoos  birds 
may  be  particularly  ranked  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  kite,  the  hawk,  the  butaard,  the 
faloon-hawk,  the  heron  (see  II.  z.  S22 — S26.),  the  swallow  (see  II.  iL  877.),  the  owl,  the 
dove,  the  raven,  the  magpie,  the  cock,  the  bat,  &c. 

The  remaining  kinds  of  divination  niay  be  comprised  under  those  of— 

DtetMftoii  bff  beattM  and  imecta; 

by  ihe  pkenonuna  qf  nature ; 

by  lots,  and  by  certain  ominauM  tking§  and  wards. 

Among  beasts  and  insects  of  ominous  import,  may  be  named  the  boar,  the  serpent  (see 
11.  ii.  866 — 887.),  the  toad,  the  hare,  the  ant,  the  bee,  the  locust,  &c. 

Among  the  ^phenomena  of  nature,  all  meteors,  eclipses^  thunder  (see  II.  xx.  128.),  and 
lightning  (Od.  zzi.  468.),  eartliquakes,  winds,  &c. 

Of  divination  by  Ms,  over  which  Mercery  especially  prended,  there  were  sevvral 
kinds  :  verses  were  sometimes  written  on  small  pieces  of  paper,  thrown  into  an  nm  (see 
n.  iii.  498.),  or  other  vessel,  and  being  drawn  therefrom  promiscuously,  were  snppoeed 
to  propound  the  fate  of  any  individual  so  exposing  himself  to  the  trial :  the  work  of  any 
oelebmted  poet  was  sometimes  opened  indiscrimmately,  and  the  first  verse  upon  wfaidi 
the  eye  glanced,  accepted  as  a  prediction ;  of  these,  the  sortes  Hamerias  and  the  series 
VirgUkuiiB  were  the  most  in  esteem.  The  word  sartes  (lots)  was  applied  to  the  verbal 
vespooses  of  an  oracle  (^n.  iv.  544.  ri.  111.);  also,  to  a  kind  of  dice,  compotrd  of 
wood  or  other  material ;  to  pebbles;  to  black  and  white  beans  ;  to  little  clods  of  Mftfa, 
&c  which,  with  certain  letters,  words,  or  marks  inscribed  on  them,  were  usoally  tbrofwn 
into  an  urn  filled  with  water,  or  on  tables  consecrated  for  the  purpose,  and  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  consulting  tlie  oracle,  the  result  of  which  was  refeoed  to 
the  priest  for  interpretation.  Lote  were  also  taken  by  rods,  sticks,  and  arrows ;  and,  for 
those  whose  circomsUnces  did  not  admit  of  their  bavbg  recourse  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
ditination,  it  was  usual  in  Greece,  and  at  Rome,  for  a  man  or  boy  to  stend  in  the  market* 
highways,  or  any  places  of  pubKc  rescnrt,  with  a  little  tablet,  inscribed  with  certain  fitti- 
dieal  verses,  which  vers^  according  to  the  throwing  of  the  dice,  declared  the  fortnnca  of 
|h«  cOMnlter.  Sometimes  they  held  urns,  into  which  these  verses  were  thrown,  and 
t|iiiiM-4iawn  by  boys :  tliis  sort  of  divinatioib  at  ]^<ome,  was  termed  sorles  t4aUs» 

<y  ^rtain  emtttsaif  things  and  words,  which  famisbed  sources  of  divination,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  enumerated ;  vii. 

Maiks  vpon  the  body  ^  mental  and  bodily  emotioiis  tnd  contortions ;  sneering  (Od. 
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vriL  9ML),  (to  thb  tiM  GrMks  aacribed  a  deity,  PUarwm) ;  niddtn  lifclit ;  extraordinaiy 
daiknAw;  whaterer  befel  the  ttmpln,  altan,  or  ttatnet  of  the  godi ;  tmanial  appemnaeet 
in  nature ;  the  meetJBg  a  black,  aa  ape,  a  dog  witli  whelps,  a  saake,  a  harp,  a  weaale,  or 
a  black  dog  croashig  t'lie  path ;  a  motue  eating  a  bag  of  salt ;  tlie  tpHling  of  salt,  water, 
honej,  or  wine ;  a  aiidden  sUence ;  receiving  the  left  shoe  from  a  serTant  before  the  right ; 
tiM  fklliBg  of  a  oown  frooi  the  head ;  rad  a  rariety  of  other  accidents. 

The  coatoaa  of  taking  ometn  from  words  was  (if  grrat  antiquity  (Od.  zx.  ISl.)  ;  bat 
Che  qaoCatioa  of  expreaaioBi  which  were  either  of  good  or  bad  presage,  would  be  endless. 

The  Grecian  aagoi*  were  clothed  in  whitr,  baTing,  when  they  made  obserrations,  a 
crown  of  gold  npon  their  heada.  Tliey  generally  carried  aboat  with  them  tableta,  on 
which  they  wrote  the  namea  and  flights  of  the  birds,  &c.  and  at  the  moment  of  taking 
the  ooMBSy  tbey  kept  tbeir  faces  to  the  north  ;  all  appearanoea  in  the  east,  from  its  being 
tha  qoanar  in  wUch  the  aim  risea,  being  accoonted  fortunate,  and  in  the  west,  inauspi- 
csoaa.    The  wjahol  of  the  angnrs  was  a  staflT  {lihau)  a  little  bmt  at  the  end. 

Apollo,  under  the  direction  of  Jopitrr,  presidrd  over  every  kind  of  divination. 

141.]    |^(f¥T£MNESTRA.    Wife  of  Agamemnon.    (See  Agamemnon.) 

18%     <j^rttiA]    (See  11.  ii.  4SS.) 

M4.1ILlbN.    Tiof. 

Ifir^Jify  prise.]    Cfaiyseis. 

19&^"— jNtafa]    Briaeia. 

177.]  AJAX.    Son  of  Telamon  and  Periboea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  khig  of  Megara. 
Ha  was  the  bmveat,  ezoept  Achilles,  of  all  the  Greeks ;  hot,  Hke  him,  was  of  an  impe- 
rioQS  and  aagovemable  spirit.     In  other  pecuKaritiea  of  their  luatory  there  was  also  a 
stfikiag  reaeaibtance.    At  the  birth  of  Ajaz,  Hercules  wrapped  him  in  the  skin  of  the 
Nenmaa  Uon,  and  thua  tendered  hia  body  invufaierahle  in  every  part  of  it,  except  that 
which  was  left  txpoaed  by  the  spertnre  in  the  skin  caused  by  the  wound  tlie  animal  had 
reccivfd  from  Herculea.    To  Ajax  fell  tlie  lot  of  opposing  Hector,  when  that  hero,  at  the 
iastigatioB  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  had  challenged  the  braveat  of  the  Greeks  to  single 
combat.    The  gUny  of  the  antagonists  was  equal  in  the  engagement ;   and,  at  parting, 
tbey  exchanged  anaa,  the  baldrick  of  Ajax  serving,  most  singularly,  as  the  instmment  by 
which  Hector  waa,  after  his  fall,  attached  to  the  car  of  Achilles.    In  the  games,  cele- 
brated by  Achilles  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  Ajax  (as  commentators  have  remarked)  was 
nnancceariul,  alihoogh  he  was  a  competitor  on  not  less  than  three  occasions ;  in  hurling 
the  quoit;  in  wrestling;  and  in  single  combat  with  arms.  At  the  deatli  of  Achilles,  Ajax, 
according  to  Homer,  disputed  the  pofscssion  of  his  amis  with  Uly»sc8 ;    and  upon  die 
success  of  the  latter  in  the  contest,  Ajax  became  so  infuriated,  that,  in  a  fit  of  delirium, 
he  slaogbtered  all  the  aheep  in  the  camp,  under  the  delusion  that  liis  rival,  and  the 
Atridse,  who  had  fiivonred  his  cause,  were  the  objects  of  liis  attack.     When  reason 
returned,  Ajax,  from  mortification  and  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  life  before  the  tcrmina- 
tioo  of  the  aiege.    The  sword  which  he  used  as  the  instrument  of  his  death,  had  been 
among  the  arms  exchanged  witli  Hecttir  ;    and  thus,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  present, 
mutually  conferred,  contributed  to  their  mutual  destruction.     I'his  trnnsaclion  is  very 
differently  reported ;   some  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  Palladium  which  was  the 
subject  of  diapnto  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  ;  that  Ulysses,  in  concert  with  Agamemnon, 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated ;   and  that  tlie  soothsayer  Chalcas,  upon  bting  consulted, 
dedared  that  his  impiety  rendered  him  unworthy  of  funeral  honours.    Strabo,  and  others, 
affirm,  that  the  Greeks  erected  a  magnificent  tomb  (which  was  visited  b^'  Alexander  the 
Great)  to  his  memory,  at  Rhoeteum;   Hhile  Sophocles,  whose  authority  is  followed  by 
Horace,  statea,  that  he  remained  without  sepulture. 

177. — Prlxf.]     Tecmbssa,  daughter  of  Tekutas,  or  Teuthras,  a  Phrygian  prince.    She 
bccaoie  the  captive,  and  afterwards  the  wi^,  of  Ajax,  at  the  time  the  Greeks  ravaged  the 


name  under  which  she  was  worsMppcd  at  Coroncn,  in  Bccotia, 

er  and  to  Plulus. 

,  from  the  LarissuB,  a  river  of  PeloponnesQS. 

nc  of  the  names  under  Inrluch  she  was  worshipped  in  tlie  citadel 

,ie  work  of  the  celebrated  PSudias,   having  been  there  consecr 

T  name  at  Lindus  in  Rhodes. 

Lat.  (see  Aulon,  above.) 

Rix,  J.jit.  one  of  her  names  in  Arcadia ;  inventreu  of  arts* 

he  name  under  which  she  was  invoked  when  spears  were  consecr 

as  a  sort  of  arrow  in  use  among  the  Gauls. 

k,  Gr.  $kilfvly  invtntive ;  the  name  under  wliich  she  was  invoke 

Mrns. 

at.  tlie  name  under  which  she  was  invoked  at  Rome,  as  goddess  ( 

D  Mera,  one  of  the  Asias,  who  was  changed  into  a  dog  by  Diana, 

ig  her  in  the  chase,  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter  under  tlie  fuim  c 

meed  at  meet  signified  difime  wiedcm  among  the  Egyptiana 
ader  the  symbol  of  a  beautiful  female  countenance  surrounded  wit 
Lat.  from  her  worship  on  a  wumniam  of  Phrygia  (see  Adporina, 
*e  Aulon»  above.) 
'om  NarceuSt  a  son  of  Bacchus,  who  erected  a  temple  to  her  in  1 

of  her  names  in  Egypt. 

(,  one  of  her  most  ancient  names  among  the  Greeks. 
:ictorjf :  under  tliis  name  she  had  a  temple  at  Athens,  in  men 
>8eus  in  Crete. 

>ne  of  her  Egyptian  epithets, 
lame  in  Phomicia. 

'TIS,  ^  Qy^  eycwreaerter. 
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Pamtiiknos,  Gr.  fiom  ber  perpetual  celiUwy. 

PimspicAZ,  Lat.  a  name  hy  which  she  was  wonhipped  at  Argca,  in  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  her  by  Diomedei. 

PouAs,  Gr.  protectms  of  the  ciijf  of  Athens. 

PouucHos,  Gr.  presiding  oter  towM  or  eiiadels :  one  of  her  naaiet  at  Atheni. 

Pejestm,  Lat.  dlfc/*. 

PaoMACHOEMAy  Gf.  kuiUig  to  battle;  Iter  aaine  upon  the  mrmntani  Baportlimos,  in 
PelopQiiBeaDi. 

PaoKOA,  Gr.  pntident ;  her  name  in  a  temple  at  the  gates  of  DclphL 

PirLOTia»  Or.  £rom  the  cnatom  of  placing  her  image  over  ihe  gatti  of  cities,  !n  the 
same  maimer  as  that  of  Mars  was  fixi-d  over  those  of  suburbs ;  implying  that,  if  it  wore 
necesmy  to  have  recoune  to  arms  to  repel  any  enemy  without,  it  was  to  her  wisdom  they 
raoit  refer  witfaiii. 

SAiSy  from  SaU  in  the  Delta,  wlicre  sh:  was  worshipped  with  very  particular  solemnity. 

Salpioa,  Gr.    (See  Anion,  above.) 

Salpinx,  Gr.  Mfaierra  had  a  temple  at  Corinth  under  thb  title,  built  by  Hegelaus, 
«oii  of  Tynfieniis,  to  honovr  the  memory  of  Ids  father,  the  inventor  of  the  trumpet, 

ScimAs,  from  StxtuM,  one  of  the  ancieqt  names  of  the  island  £gina, 

SBX.1.A8IA11  or  Syllavian.   (See  these  appellations  under  Jupiter.) 

Sib  A,  one  of  her  Phdeniciaa  epithets.  Cadmus  transported  the  image  of  her  so  called, 
Ihun  nMenida  to  Thebes. 

SoTiiBA,  Gr.  fmener. 

Strbvias,  Gr.  from  a  word  signifying  ttrtngihm 

Stbatsa,  Gr.  warUka. 

SvxiAS,  from  Amfrm,  a  promontory  of  Attica.  (Sec  Od.  iii.  S52.) 

TsiXBiiriA,  one  of  her  names  in  BtLotia.  She  was  so  called  from  the  Tdckinet^ 
■mgK:ia&s  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  who  were  descended  from  her  and  A]k>U(>. 

TiranoiriA,  her  name  at  TUknmiuui  in  Phocis. 

Tbitooshia,  J  c  ,,  bonj  ^^^  jl,e  river  IVileiiij  in  Afiica. 
TniTOiriA,      9 

TnOMPBA. 

UNCAy  her  name  among  ttie  Phoenicians. 
Ukioena,  Lat.  as  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  ctoae. 
VtRAOo,  Lat.  as  having  the  courage  of  a  man, 
ZosTBBiA,  Gr.  girf  or  armed  for  battle. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  Minerva  by  Ifontrr  and  Virgil,  wo  • — 

PrifCBf  ^Jwe,  II.  i.  273. 

Bbu-tffwd  maid,  ib.  291. 

fToriOEe  maid,  ib.  619. 

PdioB,  u.  SOS. 

JfarfiBlM«U,ib.810. 

Qmira  ^wwTy  iv.  28. 

War*9fieru  goddess,  ib.  595. 

n*  AtkinUm  maid,  v.  987. 

immaridi  maid,  ib.  1010. 

Fsmer  ^wisdom,  viii.  38. 

War's  tnampkant  maid,  ib.  422. 

Greaiqueem  qfarms^  ix.  337. 

CsUsHal  maid,  ib.  345. 

Hir  wkstefury  bathes  the  world  tcilh  gore,  ib.  653. 

HtOMn-bom  maid,  Od.  i.  138. 
CL  Man.  ^ 
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Martial  ffoddeu,  Od.  ii.  429. 

Atkeita,  iH.  05. 

DoMghter  divine  of  Jovt,  ib.  1005. 

Gnardian  goddess  of  the  wise,  ziii.  2C7. 

Her  whose  arms  display  the  shield  qfJore,  xriii.  277. 

Virgin  power,  zxii.  SOI. 

Patroness  tffarms,  JEn.  zi.  729. 
262. — SHster  and  wife  of  JoreJ]  Juno, 
271. — Atreus^  son  J]  Agamemnon. 

271.-Pnigr«ijf  ofJote.  jMinerra. 

i9\. —Bine-eyed  nuiid.    ' 

809. — Now  hy  this  sacred  sceptre  J]  *'  Homer  has,  in  the  process  of  this  description^ 
aaiigned  reasons  why  it  is  proper  for  the  occasion  that  Achilles  should  swear  bj  the 
iceptre,  which  may  be  seen  by  considering  it  symbolically.  First,  that,  as  the  wood  being 
cut  from  the  tree,  will  never  reunite  and  flourish,  so  neither  should  their  amity  ever  flourish 
again,  ifter  they  were  divided  by  this  contention.  Secondly,  that,  a  sceptre  being  tiM 
nark  of  power  and  symbol  of  justice,  to  swear  by  it  might,  ineffecty  be  construed  awearing 
bj  the  god  of  power,  and  by  justice  itself;  and  accordingly  it  is  spoken  of  by  Aristode* 
8.  L  Polit.  aa  a  usaal  solemn  oath  of  kings."  P. — (See  an  imitation  of  this  passage, 
JEn»  zii.  S10.) 

tl9.]  HECTOR,  the  captain  of  all  the  Trojan  forces,  was  the  son  of  king  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  husband  of  Andromache,  and  father  of  Astyanaz.  Homer  describes  him  as 
being  the  most  powerful,  and  valiant,  and  the  most  amiable  of  his  countrymen  (see  note  to 
II.  zzii.  817.),  and  as  having  particularly  distingubhed  himself  in  his  conflicts  with 
Ajaz,  Diumed,  and  all  the  most  formidable  of  the  Greeks.  The  oracles  had  decreed  tliat 
Troy  would  never  be  destroyed  as  long  as  Hector  lived :  the  Greeks,  therefore,  after  the 
death  of  Patfoclna  (see  Acliilles,  Patroclns)  made  a  grand  struggle,  under  the  command 
of  Achilles ;  and,  by  the  intervention  of  Minerva,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  Deiphobos 
(II.  zziL  201.),  in  order  to  urge  Hector,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  Priam  and 
Hecnba,  to  encounter  the  Grecian  cliief,  the  death  of  the  Trojan  hero  (II.  zzii.  468.)  ac- 
complished the  doom  of  the  empire. 

The  poem  terminates  with  the  ransom  of  the  body  of  Hector ;  the  lamentations  of 
Andromache,  Hecuba,  and  Helen  ;  and  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral.  The  Trejans  paid 
him  divine  honours  after  death  ;  and,  upon  their  coins,  represented  him  in  a  car  drawn 
by  two  horses,  holding  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  the  palladium  in  the  other. 

Hector  was  also  named  £uRYDAMAs,tridf{y-coii7i(mit^. 

380. — Pylian  sage.']  Nestor. 

881.]  NES1X)R.  One  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  nephew  of  Pclia.*,  and 
grandson  of  Neptune.  He  is  called  the  Pylian  sage,  from  his  birth-place,  Pylos.  (See 
Pylos.)  Nestor  was  the  only  one  of  his  family  who,  from  having  taken  no  part  in  the 
war  which  was  carried  on  against  Hercules,  in  favour  of  Augias,  king  of  £lis,  escaped  the 
wrath  of  that  hero.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Pylos,  which  comprehended 
all  the  territory  of  the  Messenians  (see  further,  note  to  Od.  iii.  8.) ;  and,  though  at  a  Yerj 
advanced  age,  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself,  among  the  Grecian  cliiefs,  by  his  eloquence  and  wisdom.  Indeed,  by  the 
picture  drawn  of  him  in  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  by  the  description  contained  in  the  Odyssfrj 
of  his  tranquil,  virtuous,  and  useful  life,  it  would  appear  that  Homer  meant  to  display  in 
his  character  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  The  most 
conspicuous  enterprises  in  which  Nestor  bore  a  part  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  were  the 
chace  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  the  war  of  the  Pylians  against  the  Elians,  and  the  battle 
between  the  Lapitha  and  tlie  Centaurs.    (See  Centanrs.)    Some  have  placed  him  among 
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dkc  Argonauts.  Nntor  aianied  Eurydict*,  Uie  daughter  of  Clymeaiu  (of  w  aooic  saj, 
Auaibia,  Uie  twter  of  Agaoiemiioii),  and  had  aeven  Mins  aiid  iwodaughtors ;  fix.  Pcneus 
Stimticua,  Aretui,  Ecbephron,  PiaUtratus,  AnUlochoa,  and  ThraaymAdes.  PUidicc  and 
Polycaate,  who  ara  all,  with  the  oiception  of  Piiidice,  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  manner 
— drimr  of  the  death  off  Nestor,  according  to  the  best  authors,  are  unlinowD,  aliliough 
aome  have  chosen  to  aacribe  to  him  the  building  and  settling  in  the  town  Metapontum 
in  Italjf  afker  tlie  Tmjan  war,  while  others  affirm  tliat  he  died  at  Pylos.  Nestor  is  also 
called  NaLKiusy  from  Ids  father  Ncleus. 

"  The  commentators  make  not  Nestor  to  have  lived  three  hundred  years  (according  to 
Ovid*a  ophiion) ;  they  take  the  word  '  generation'  not  to  signify  a  century  or  age  of  tlie 
world ;  but  a  generation,  or  compass  of  time  in  which  one  set  of  men  flourish,  which,  in 
the  common  computation,  is  thin^  years ;  and  is  here  translated  as  much  the  mure 
probable. 

*'  From  what  Nestor  says  in  his  speech,  Mad.  Dacier  computes  tlie  sge  he  was  of  at 
the  end  of  the  Trujan  war.  The  6ght  of  the  Lapithau  and  Centaurs  fell  out  fifty-five 
or  filty-aiz  years  before  the  war  of  Troy :  the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilka 
happened  in  the  tenth  and  last  year  of  tliat  war.  Il  was  then  sixty -five  or  sixty-six  years 
aince  Nestor  fought  against  the  Centaurs ;  he  was  capable  at  that  time  of  giving  counsel ; 
so  that  one  cannot  iroapne  him  to  have  been  under  twenty  :  from  whence  it  will  appear 
that  he  was  now  almost  arrived  to  the  conclusion  of  his  third  age,  and  about  fburscura 
and  live  or  fonncore  and  six  years  of  age."    P. 

SM. — Hu  Mcliw  ralm.]  Pylos. 

S47.]  PIRITHOUS.  This  ci'lebrated  chief,  mentioned  by  Nestor  in  his  enumeration 
off  the  warriors  who  floorished  in  his  younger  d'tyit,  was  sun  of  Ixion,  and,  according  to 
aoMT,  of  Din;  he  was  king  of  the  Lapiihse,  and  ImslNuid  of  the  celebrated  Ilippodamia, 
daughter  of  Adnstus,  king  of  Argos.  Ills  history  Ls  entirely  iucoqunated  witli  that  of  hia 
fiiend  Thesena,  and  of  the  Centaurs.    Pirithous  is  also  called  Ixion  ides. 

S48.]  DRYA&  A  Greek  who  distinguished  liimself  in  the  war  between  the  Lapiiha: 
and  the  Centams. 

148.]  CENEUS,  C.CNEUS,  or  C.lilNIS.  Son  of  Elatus  (thence  called  Pholks 
Elatkia)  and  Laodice  (daughter  of  Cinyras),  and  one  of  tlio  Lapithse  chiefs,  lie  was 
origjinallj  a  ffemale,  and  had  obtained  from  Neptune  the  privilege  of  ezclianging  his  sex, 
snd  of  hemming  a  warrior  and  invulnerable.  In  tliis  new  sex  he  became  celebrated  for  hia 
Tsloiir  and  hb  exploits  in  the  war  against  the  Centaurs.  He  ofleudcd  Jupiter,  and  was 
cfaiBgod  by  Urn  into  a  bird.  Virgil  represents  Ceneus  under  a  female  fbim  among  the 
■ynphain  the  Munraful  Fields.  (A^n,  vi.609.) 

tlQ.]  THESEUS.    This  celebrated  king  of  Atliens  is  here  montiuned  by  Nestor  in 
the  eaumention  which  he  makes  of  the  warlike  race  of  heroes  whom  he  had  led  to  the 
haat  of  the  Caledonian  boar,  and  to  the  war  of  the  Lapitha:  against  the  Centaurs,     lie  i» 
cme  of  the  BMist  renowned  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  and,  though  the  traditions  respecting 
him  an  abandaatly  mixed  with  fsble,  they  are  yet  considered,  from  tlioir  correspondence 
witfa  tbfl  aaaals  of  Attica  of  the  same  period,  mure  worthy  of  credit  tlian  iliose  of  any 
other  ladividnal  of  the  remote  age  in  which  he  lived.     Plutarch,  by  allowing  him  a  place 
the  Hvet  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Kome,  who  were  known  to  have  h^d  an 
profissses  his  belief,  that  Tlie»eus  is  not  altogether  a  fabulous  jicrBonage ;  and 
Ui  ^ffiFBif**  are  corrubonted,  m  many  jwints,  by  the  stron;;  concurrent  testimuny  of  otiier 
aacMBi  aatbora  of  various  ages.    Theseus  was  the  son  of  .ilgeus,  king  of  Athens,  and  of 
^tlaa,  daaghter  of  Pittlieus,  ton  uf  Prlups,  and  king  of  Troezenc  in  Argolis,  who  was 
Iwothw  off  Lyiidice,  the  maternal  irandmother  of  Hercules.     iiCgeos  bad  been  childless 
hetam  the  birth  of  Theseus ;  and  it  was  on  his  return  to  Athent,  from  having  inquired  of 
11m  oracle  at  Delphi  wLeil-er  lie  should  ever  bero^ie  a  father,  chat  Le  stopped  at  the  court 


rhoee  queen  was  Ceres,  and  that  of  his  dog,  UerDenis  :  Aiaom 
ty  sacrificing  Pirithous  to  the  fury  and  voracity  of  the  animal,  ai 
Mrho  was  subsequently  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  Plerculc 
ing  the  court  of  that  monarch. 

return  of  Theseus  to  Athens,  he  found  his  subjects  had  revolt 
IS  so  indignant  at  their  couduct,  that,  according  to  some,  be 
)  hope  of  there  ending  his  life  in  peace.    This  hope,  however,  ] 
ledes,  the  king  of  the  island,  either  firom  jealousy  or  bribe 
lim  to  be  thrown  from  a  rock,  to  which  he  had  enticed  him 
him  the  country. 

li  ^  Tke§euB  into  the  vnfemal  rtgumB^  The  descent  of  The8< 
infernal  regions,  is  a  favourite  subject,  though  variously  repr 
ifians,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  identity  of  the 
',  and  favourite  animal  of  Aidoneus,  with  those  of  the  sovere: 
Flntarcb  considers  that  by  Proserpine  is  meant  the  moon,  anc 
young  woman  or  daughter.    The  fidde  relative  to  the  descent  si 
leing  oppressed  at  their  entrance  into  the  infernal  regions  by 
which  they  had  performed,  seated  themselves  upon  a  stoi 
1  ized  withont  the  power  of  moving,  until  relieved  from  tlieir  < 
ition  of  Hercules  «»ith  Pluto.    It  is  to  this  fable  that  Virgil  alli 

•) 

f  Tkueu9»'\  The  age  of  Theseus,  as  represented  by  Plutarch, 

md  paracisely  with  the  brasen  age  of  Hesiod,  is  also  comparet 

•errant,  in  afier  times,  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms.    Theseus  ii 

Jie  Aigonaata,  and  is  sometimes  called  ^oides,  from  his  i 

>IDBS,  from  Cecropi,  the  first  king  of  Athens. 

;  POLYPHEMUS.    A  friend  of  Nestor.    One  of  the  princes  c 

'^MmmUdm  boar.^    Calydonian  boar.  (See  (Eneus.) 

I  rRNTAITRS.    A  people  of  Thessaly,  represented  as  half  nu 
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r.]  Tlie  conflict  which  took  place  at  the  nuptiala  of  Pirithoat,  the  king  of  the 
Lapitfac,  with  Hippodamia,  the  dangliter  of  Adraatus,  king  of  Argoa,  was  occasioned  by 
the  reaentiucnt  of  Man  (see  ^n.  vii.  422.),  who  being  the  only  one  of  tlie  gods  not 
iarited  to  the  feasti  determined  to  disturb  its  harmony  by  exciting  a  quarrel  among 
the  goetU.  Eor^tion,  one  of  die  Centaurs,  attempted  to  insult  the  bride;  and,  being 
inataotaneoiisly  put  to  death  for  hi9  audacity  by  Tlieseus,  king  of  Athens,  the  rest 
of  the  CcDtaurs  were  irritated,  and  the  contest  became  general ;  but  the  valour  of  Theseus, 
Pirithoos,  Hercules,  Nestor.  Dryas,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  Lapiths,  was  crowned  with  com- 
plete victory.  After  their  defrat  in  that  battle,  being  compelled  to  leave  Mount  Pclion, 
thej  find  themselves  on  the  confines  of  the  ^tliiccs,  (extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo,)  in  the 
■oath  of  Theasaly,  towards  the  borders  of  Epims,  on  Mount  Pindus.  According  to  others, 
they  aoaght  refuge  in  Arcadia,  where  they  establislied  tliemselves  on  Mount  Pholoe,  (now 
Xirio,)  and  thence.  It  is  said,  were  ultimately  eztir|iated  by  Hercules.  (See  JEn,  viii.  S90.) 
They  had  pnvoked  the  anger  of  that  hero  by  the  attack  which  they  made  upon  him, 
(while  paadng  through  their  country  to  hunt  tlie  boar  of  Erymanthus,)  on  account  of  his 
bmvii^  foidhly  taken,  during  the  hospitable  entertainment  afforded  him  by  the  Centaur 
Pholus,  some  wine,  which  was  the  property  of  the  rett  of  the  Centaurs.  His  preceptor 
China,  the  chief  of  the  Centaurs  (see  Chiron),  was  wounded  by  him  during  the  conflict 
with  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  the  torture  he  suffered  was  so  czcestif  e,  that  he  pre? ailed  upon 
JaphcT  to  exchange  hb  immortnlity  for  death.  Among  tlie'Centaurs  are  enumerated, 
Abes,  Amphimedoo,  Amycus,  Aphidas,  Arius,  Ameus,  Astyle,  Caunias,  Charazos, 
Chthonins,  danis,  Ctytns,  Cometes,  Corynthus,  Cromis,  Cyllams,  Cymelas,  Dcmoleon, 
Dictys,  Dorylas,  Dryas,  Eurytus,  Gryneus,  Hrlimus,  Helops,  Hiphinons,  Hippason, 
Hyle,  Imbrins,  Jeoples,  Latreus,  Lycetus,  Lycides,  Lycus,  Medon,  Mclaneus,  Meneleus, 
Mctmerus,  Monychus,  Nedymnus,  Oditus,  (Eclus,  Omcus,  Petreus,  Phareus,  Pheocomes, 
Pholus,  Ksenor,  Rhcecus,  Riphcos,  Stiphilus,  and  Thonius. 

"  The  most  inquisitive  and  judicious  of  the  ancient  antiquarians  appear  to  have  been  at 
a  lots  what  to  think  of  tlie  Ontaum.  Hesiod  and  Homer  never  sp<uk  of  them  as  a  savage 
race,  and  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  their  equine  form,  which,  if  not  an  Egyptian 
invention,  has  been  found  out  by  the  ingenuity  of  later  ages.  The  scholiast  on  Homer 
iodeed  says,  tlMt  where  Nestor,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  speaks  of  mountain-beasts 
destroyed  by  Theseus,  he  means  the  Centaurs ;  but  this  interpretation  seems  violently 
far-fetched,  and  as  unwarranted  as  unnecessary,  while  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  their 
common  acceptation  is  obvious,  and  perfectly  consonant  to  every  account  of  the  state  of 
tilings  in  tliat  age.  Nor  does  the  scholiast  seem  better  founded  in  supposing  Uiat  the 
Centanrs  are  intended,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  uniler  the  description  of  hairy  wild 
beasts  of  Mount  Pelion.  In  the  Odysscs,  we  find  the  Centaur  Eurytion,  whose  very 
name  imports  a  respectable  character,  mentioned  with  an  hunourablc  epithet,  not  likely  to 
be  given  to  one  of  a  tribe  fit  to  be  described  by  the  gross  appellation  of  mountain-beasts 
and  hairy  savages.  He  behaved  ill  :  but  it  was  in  great  company  ;  and  it  is  expressly 
mentioaed  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  consequence  of  accidental  drunkenness. 
13ie  sloiy  indeed  seems  to  be  intended  by  the  poet,  as  an  instance  that  persons  of  highest 
lanh  and  moat  respectable  character,  if  they  yield  to  intemperance,  reduce  themselves,  for 
the  time,  to  a  level  with  the  lowest  and  most  profligate,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  accord- 
ingfj.  Pindar,  in  his  8d,  4tli,  and  9th  Pythian  Odes,  and  Sd  Nemean,  describes  the 
CeMMT  ChinMi  aa  a  most  paradoxical  being,  which  yet,  in  the  fourth  Pythian,  he  has 
deSned  in  two  words,  a  godlike  wild  beast.  But  even  in  Xenophon's  time,  it  should  seem, 
the  term  Centaur  did  not  of  itself  discriminate  the  imaginary  animal  half  man  and  half 
hone ;  for  that  author^  wanting  to  particularise  such  animals,  never  calls  them  simply 
Centanif,  hat  always  Hippocentanrs— Horse-ccnUurs."  Mitford's  History  of  Greece, 
chap.  i.  aect  S. 

Lodao,  and  other  ancient  aathon,  mention  female  Centaurs. 
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OCLUS.    Tho  Mm  of  M(n<iliii3.  king  of  Ihc  Ijocrimt,  Utd  Sthm^tp, 
isiut ;    Ilie   bf  loved  fri.-nd  of  AchitleH.      He   in  lila  youlh  Bccidenlallj 

Illy  comprlled  lo  By  fr"m  Opus,  I>u  f.ihrrs  kingdon.,  he  found  )n  i^lun    , 
Pelem,  king  ef  Plilhii.  who  fdiimted  l.lm  wiih  Lis  boh  Athil]p«,  undff 
■iron  1  uid  tlius  was  euntneted  bemrcn  the  two  youthful  bproe».  lbs 

rnT(iweAt:hill»),PBtrodai,  ImpitCieul  Rt  the  lurceM? s  of  the  TraJUti. 

lion  of  the  epcut  called  Pelias,  from  lis  hnving  been  fonotd  of  tlie  wood 
lounl  Pelion,  and  which  no  one  but  himself  could   wield)  equippod  bim 
lOUr.     Tills  BtrnlaEein  entirely  lucceeded ;    and,  from  the  conitmntion 
'rojins  were  thrown  at  the  presence  of  iho  supposed  foiroidablo  Aclilllei, 
iibled  (o  pursue  them  to  the  veiy  wglli  of  Iliur  city.      The  prolectiDg'   , 
>r  their  ttiteliry  god,  Apollo,  provaili^d,  nnd  the  hmrt  Greek  becime  the 
igonist  Hector  (11.  itj.  DSD.)      A  great  ccjole;!  ensaed  Tuapectinf:  IiiJ 

3  funeial  rites  performed  in  honour  of  hii  bcloTod  friend,  sra  deliilecl  is 

mndtiitlier.  Actor. 

LDS,    Her«!dB,  pracojiti,  or  public  ciiers,  moong  the  ancient  Greeks   . 

ner^  sanctity  of  Ibeir  office,  but  more   particularly  nnder  the  cue  of' 
rhom  lliey  derived  their  powers  of  pcimanDn.      In  Uie  lluuieric  *ge, 
rems  lo  liave  rctuned  about  his  person  ddp  or  more  bendds,  according  W 
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M  hb  dna,  mace  he  givM  awty  length  of  life  for  it ;  and  nccofdingly,  when  he  complaint 
Id  hit  Mother  of  the  diagrace  he  lies  onder,  it  is  in  tliis  manner  tie  makes  a  demand  of 


**  Mona.  de  la  Motte  rery  judieional  j  obAcnres,  that,  but  lor  this  foreknowledge  of  the 
of  hia  death  at  Troy,  Achilles'  character  could  have  drawn  but  little  esteem 
the  iMider.  A  hero  of  a  vicious  mind,  blest  only  with  a  superiority  of  strength,  and 
fBviiIaenUe  faito  the  birgain,  was  not  veiy  proper  to  excite  admiration  ;  but  Homer,  by 
tkla  en|abite  piece  of  art,  hat  made  him  the  greatest  of  heroes,  who  is  still  pursuing 
^fmy  m  coatempt  of  death,  and  eren  under  that  certainty,  generoosly  devoting  himself 
ui  flvvy  actions'     P* 

4011.]  OCEAN.  A  powerful  tea  deity,  son  of  Codns  and  Teira.  He  was  hoshand 
cf  Tetfafs  (the  greatest  of  the  sea  deities,  one  of  the  Titanides),  and  &ther  of  the 
OoeaaidM.  Homer  (II.  xiy.  290.)  considers  tliat  the  gods  derived  their  origin  from  Ocean 
and  Tetbjs ;  but  the  incongruities  which  have  been  introdaced  into  the  (Me  of  Ocean, 
from  the  with  of  my  thologists  to  give  to  it  an  historical,  as  well  as  physical  interpretation 
(aoaie  dadaring  Ocean  to  be  a  Titan  prince,  and  others,  the  great  mass  of  waters  which 
bans  hia  naase)*  have  rendered  it  too  obscure  for  any  satisfactory  investigation.  The 
Isaqaent  mention,  by  Homer  (see  H.  i.  5IS5.  xxiiL  252,  &c.),  of  tlie  visits  made  by  the 
goda  to  father  Oeean,  and  of  the  hospitable  and  festive  manner  in  which  they  were, 
dming  twelve  days,  entertained  by  him,  may  be  accounted  for  from  an  ancient  cnatoni 
whiqh  asiated  aaMng  the  people  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  of 
ahtorving,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  solemn  leasts,  during  the  celebration  of  which, 
the  ataloaa  of  Jnpiter  and  their  other  gods  were  csnied  in  procession,  and  the  greatest 
faatiii^  obaerved.  Ocean  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  flowing  beard, 
■UiBg  iqxm  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  is  sometimes  holding  a  spear  in  his  hand,  while 
afaipa,  nader  sail,  appear  at  a  distance,  and  a  sea  monster  stands  near  him ;  at  others,  he 
ia  pooriag  water  ont  of  a  vase,  the  emblem  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  and  of  fountains.  The 
Egyptians  ascribed  to  the  Nile  what  the  Greeks  did  to  Ocean ;  and  the  latter  aioigned  to 
OeesB  die  epithet  Batbtnxdes. 

Fahlea.]    The  representing  Ocean  as  the  Father  of  Rivers,  belongs  to  that  class  of 
Giaek  fU4es  which  ia  termed  physical.      Fables  (generally  speaking)  have  either  an 
historical,  a  physical,  or  an  sllegorically  moral  signification.    To  those  of  an  kUtorktd 
■atnia  may  be  fefoied,  ancli  as  treat  of  the  actions  of  Hercules,  of  Jason,  &c. :  to  those 
af  a  fk^siealt  socfa  as  descrihe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as,  Ocesn  being  the  father  of  all 
fivers  and  streams ;  the  Air  being  the  husband  of  the  Moon,  and  fkther  of  the  Dew,  &c. : 
and  to  thone  of  the  mUegoficaUy  mtrtl  class,  such  as  render  animals,  and  the  judicial 
tiaasfonwationa  of  individuals,  the  medium  through  which  instruction  wan  communicated 
to  mankind.    Of  the  latter  description,  the  fable  of  Narcissus  may  be  adduced  as  fbr- 
aiample  at  once  of  the  folly  and  punishment  of  vanity  and  excessive  personal 
The  lablea  contained  in  the  Metamorphoses  of  Grid,  of  Hyginus,  &c.  are 
aapposed  to  have  had  some  foundation  in  facts,  and  their  embellishment  to  have  been 
the  aatnial  consecpiencea  of  the  figurative  and  metaphorical  style  of  writing  then  preva- 
Iflpt.    Aaong  the  transfbrmationa  moat  fimiiliar  to  us,  mythologists  have,  for'instsnce, 
attenptad  to  acooont  for  that  of  Lycaon  into  a  wolf,  from  the  well*known  cruelty  of  his 
<liapOBit]0n  ;  for  that  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  into  halcyons,  from  their  domestic  happiness ; 
Ik  that  of  pwiqnt  into  foantaina  or  rocks,  from  the  violence  of  grief,  or  any  acute  suffering. 
Ice.  Iw«   Thmf  alao  interpret  the  hhle  which  ascribes  the  elevation  of  the  walls  of  Thebes  to 
the  tonad  of  the  fyn  of  Amphion,  as  illustrative  of  the  eloquence  and  persuasive  powers 
by  which  ha  waa  enabled  to  indace  a  baibarous  people  to  abandon  their  rude  and  savage 
Itfe,  and  to  baOd  a  town  fbr  the  purposes  of  social  intercoorse.     The  fable  which  is 
doKriptiva  of  the  power  posseMwd  by  Orphent,  of  charming  tigers  and  lions,  and  of  ren- 
CI.  Mn.  ^ 
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rochi  nlire  to  tlie  rnsciiiRlktn  ot  raund,  U  Hptxiwd  to  U  conEimtlorj  it  * 
effect  of  rpuflio,&c.     The  Grefkientrrtaiiied  Uul  a  rpiy  confnued  ids* 
tlieir  religion  ;    foi  ntthoagli  (hr-j  CDuld  nol  be  ignoranl  tlint  lite  godi 
1  had  bfcn  introduued  nmong  tfacm  bj  Egyptinn  and  Fbajucian  roloiiieg,  - 
red  them  (0  adopt  the  falw  ststemenU  of  Iheir  pmta,  urb.;,  fithcrfnnn 
m  sCTiililj  loBards  ihe  reigning  priniM  ot  Greece,  had  led  Uiem  to  mp- 
■rt  the  most  undenl  of  all  people,  and  (list  the  gods  were  to  be  dcdood 

r,  who  was  a  priest  of  Berytua,  and  is  auppojed  to  haio  lived  prioi  to    ] 
conceited  thm  the   »hole  sj.tem  of  rcligiout  rites  and  obseivaacea  ■ 
Gi»ki,  WHB  iniroduced  among  ti>cm  from  Pho:nici«,  by  the  Tilana,  •- , 
f,  suppoBt-d  to  havo  wtlled  in  Crete  about  Ilie   time  of  Moaea,  and  to    ] 
ce  into  Greece.     The  facility  with  wliicb  Dimes  occumog  in  the  fahidom  j 
26   ma;  be  deduced  from  a  Fhcenician  oneinal,  strengiheoi  Ilili  conjee-  u 
I's  Iliatory  ot  Giecce,  from  iibich  the  aubatance  of  the  remaining  obaet-  J 
mythology  of  the  Gieeka  is  taken,  we  find,  that  it  was  the  oidnion  of  ^ 

jcd  from  tureigimrf  upon  rcligiooa  tnbjeeU ;  bat  tliat  the  Orphic  Fomt*.    1 
bad  tcceiied  tlieir  liret  notions  ot  leligiona  ceremoai«B.      Whatever  hu    ' 
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IW  Cwlit  wtn  contidanMj  omSrmcd  in  the  belitsf  at  ihe  e>.tiiTig>nt  fiblca  cunncclnl 
wiQl  dwr  gp6M,  bj  th*  inlctcoima  whicli  wu  niMnliunad  balneen  Iham  md  tbrir  (otuiea, 
Ij  Ika  onclefc  Thaw  enclei  wen  coDiidrnU  lo  tcpoit  Iha  ■■!■««»  ud  deciiioM  of  (In 
ftdf ;  tlMj  mn  coamltcd,  sot  onlj  upoti  einy  mtitcr  of  public  inpoiUacc.  but  eren  in 
tk*  adinaij  B&in  of  pii*it>  lifai  tnd  Iha  ■we  uid  mjilcrj  nhicb  ucompuied  tba 
flHwKMii  of  Iheii  r«lipou  guatt  ind  fciliiili,  Uudcd  Tsry  mucb  la  imugtheu  a 
moom  fin  the  vholc  >]f<(obi>  (Sm  ^tCTpt-) 
4TKJ  THESE'.  Tbeb£  <m  a  lem  in  Ihe  loutheiii  part  ot  Trou,  lilutrd  ncir 
,  in  lbs  diatrict  whicb  wai  aftemrdi  ternied  tlia  AdramyttiDiu.  In  tha 
d  of  TbaM  were  Chryu,  Cilta,  and  LpneMOa,  and  ibe  plain  ot  Tbebf. 
neaa  Kgaa*  ima  once  brld  b;  the  CilicJaui,  wbo,  on  thair  eipuiiion  from  that 
•malty,  m>k  poaaeanon  of  Fampbylia,  and  moit  pTobaU  j  of  Cilicia.  Ilrncc  llitb^  ia 
•BOKdnwa  called  CilicitD  Tfaeb£,and  Tbcbi  of  IhnCiliciana.  Tlicbj  waa  Luiltat  tbe  fool 
«f  tha  FlwciB  MooBl,  and  waa,  nitli  Ihe  otlier  lonna  of  tbU  districl,  laki-n  aad  lacked 
bj  AcUUra  (II.  t'u  SS4 — A4I.).  and  ita  numarch,  EtJtioD,  the  fitbcrof  AndroniKlie,  bIuo 
m  tba  aatanit  Anwog  the  bootj  lalien  at  Tbeb£,  were,  a  celebrated  Ijra,  tbe  liana 
Fedaaoa  (uem  Fedaana,  IL  ni.  ISO.),  and  the  dUciia  prapoaed  aa  ■  piiK  in  tbe  faneral 
yai  of  FaBDcUa.  Cbjaab  alao  wa*  captuied  at  the  aame  time.  Thebf  wu  aacied 
loApoUo. 

'     4T9.]  JEnoS.  et  EETION,  king  of  Thebf,  in  Treaa,  who  wai  there  killed  with  bia 
MTaa  moat  bj  iba  CiMka,  under  the  command  of  Achillea,  duriii|  the  interval  bclwecn 
Ibe  £nt  anJ  testb  jcan  ef  the  war.     He  waa  fatlier  al  Andromacbu, 
481. — Tht  gtm'rml.']    Agarocmnoa. 
tii^-Prial^nalmtJ]    Chryaea. 
4H^Jpr^to.]    Cbalcwu 
Blft^  Wmrtikt  mmU.}     Minerva. 
Slfl^Uaaani^UaaaaiR.]     Heptune. 

Ml- — TUaM."]   A  gaDdic  term  for  a  penon  of  gigantic  ttilurc.    It  ia  not  ami  in  Ibo 
■final  la  tUa  pMMge. 

■•I>]  BBI&REUS.    The  name,  according  to  Homer,  by  whicli  the  ^i  called  ooe 

ot&alilna.    Ha  ia  gancnllyTepreHuted  with  fifty  headi,  and  a  bnndred  binda,  aitd 

•a  fanMiUng  Sane*  from  bia  mouth.     Homer  deicribei  Biiarena  ai  drfnding  the  canae 

of  Jiqnia  (II.  L  626 — aX9.),  in  the  conapracy  fonned  againat  him  by  Jimo,  Minana, 

tadHapOae:    Virgil, on  Ihe  contrary, lepteunti  him  (A1d.i. T91 — IDS.)  under  tlic 

(ana  of  JEgiaa,  and  u  •pfianag'  tbM  god.    Some  mythologiati  affirm  that,  in  Elie  pro- 

m  of  die  war  which  be  inataiaed  with  thv  other  litane  againit  J  upiter,  he  waa  cruahed 

nte  Moimt  Etna,  but  waa  nltimately  relieved  frum  ita  weight ;  while  allien  aaserl, 

waa  OTorcamo  him  and  piecipitatad  him  into  the  aea  ;   bnt,  after  a  anbeequent 

tion,  admittsd  him  into  the  number  □(  the  aea  deitica ;  that  in  Ihia  characiei  be 

nccmr  to  the  Titana  agaioal  the  goda  ;   and  tliat  lie  alooed  for  tbe  act  by  lite 

wbicb,  Bccoiding  lo  Homer,  be  renilcrcd  (o  Jupiter. 

Tbe^pilbeU  CniTiMiHCa,  liaaJr«l-kMilrd,  and  CKHTt'diimtNuii,  lumdrrd'limci- 

tmVi,  waw  applied  to  Btiarcua ;    and  be  was  alio,  with  llm  gianlj  Collui  and  Uygei, 

~     '~  :a.    Ho  married  Cymopolia,  Ibe  daughter uf  Neptune. 

W-]  JGBON.    The  nana,  according  to  Homer,  by  whicli  mch  called  the  Titan 

StrrHfc]    Neptnne. 
>  MllAQAHEMNUN.    Kingof  Mycenn  and  Aigoa.    He  wa*  hnithcr  lo  MeneUui 
'  Ml),  and  waa,  aecording  to    Ileaiod,  the  ion  of  PliHllit^nea,  and   gTand«m 
~    I   Homer  itjlea  Agameiunou   and    nienolaua   thp    eon>   of    .\trrui,  in 
ll  fnbah^   of   their    baling,  ttom  the   early   death    of    PliithcDci,  been 
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educated   by   hinu     On   the   maider  of  Atraof  (loe  Atmu,  iEgiillrat),   mA    fki 
mccession  of  bis  uncle  Thyeetee  to  the  Tecaat  throne,  Agunenmoii  (led  to  SpnH* 
where  Tyndtrus  was  then  reigning.    T^danis  htd  muried  hie  dengbter  CljiuiMii.Mii 
to  Tantalus,  the  ion  of  Thjetftes ;   hut  being  diisatiaBed  with  the  alliance,  he  atfpidtfied 
with  Agamemnon  to  assist  in  recoTering  for  him  the  crown  of  Mycens  f^oin  ThyertB^ 
provided  he  would  carry  off  Clytemnestra  and  make  her  his  qoeen.     This  sti|Niliil8B 
was  agreed   to ;    and   the  stratagem    having   succeeded,    Agamenmon   aumriad  Ike 
daughter  of  Tyndarai,  and  was  father  of  Orestes  and  of  Iphigenia  or  IphianaMa,  laedire 
or  Electra,  and  Chryaothcmis.    Agamemnon  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  pracee  ef  hie 
time,  and,  on  this  account,  was  chosen  commander-in-cbief  of  the  Greeks  in  thebexfedi* 
tion  against  Troy,  bot  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis,  owing  to  the  wntib  if 
Diana,  whom  Agamemnon  had  offended  by  killing  one  of  her  fayoorite  deef :   Chriwif 
the  soothsayer,  was  consulted,  and  he  declared  that,  to  appease  the  goddesi,  Ipfasgeaiif 
the  daugliter  of  Agamemnon,  mnst  be  sacrificed.    Site  was  accordingly  led  to  lii#  altafy 
and  was  about  to  be  offered  up  aa  a  victim,  when  (contrary  to  the  atatement  of  Tiitfl 
(see  ^Sn.  ii.  162.)  that  she  was  actually  immolated)  she  is  generally  said  to  htva 
denly  disappeared,  and  a  stag  to  have  been  substitnted  in  her  place.    Thoee  who 
the  latter  account,  describe  her  as  having  been  conveyed  by  Diana,  in  a  clood,  t»  1km 
country  of  Taurica,  (now  Grim  Tartary,)  where  she  became  priestess  of  that  goddew  ;  ef* 
to  the  small  island  of  Leuce  in  the  Black  Sea,  where,  under  the  name  of  OnUuMmB  Ae 
was  married  to  Achilles.    The  dispute  of  Agamenmon  with  Achilles,  after  the  taUag  of 
Lymessos,  respecting  the  captives  Chryseis  and  Briseis ;  the  conseqvent  leaa  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  services  of  Achilles ;  his  return  to  the  war  alter  the  restitotion  of  Briflos^ 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus ;  and  liis  victory  over  Hector,  form  the  princqml  MbjecC 
of  the  Iliad.    In  the  division  of  the  captives,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Caasandni  one  of 
the  dangfaters  of  Priam,  the  king  of  that  country,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Agamemnon.    Slie  was 
endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  warned  Agamemnon  not  to  retom  to  Myceam  ; 
but,  firon  the  dioegard  with  which  her  predictions  were  generally  treated  (see 
dia),  he  was  deaf  to  her  admonitory  voice,  and  was,  upon  hb  arrival  in  the  cityj 
nntad  with  her  and  their  two  ehildien,  by  his  queen  Clytemnestra  and 
Oiestee,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  was  saved  from  hia  fatlier*s  fato  by  his  sister  Elai'tn^ 
who  conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  their  uncle  Strophius,  king  of  Phoda.     Then  Ita 
fbnned  the  most  intimata  friendship  with  Pylades,  the  son  of  Strophius,  and  witk  him 
concerted  the  means,  which  lie  sncce ssfolly  adopted,  of  revenging  his  father'e  denlh  1^ 
the  assassination  of  his  mother  and  iEgisthus ;   the  latter  having,  for  several  yean, 
pied  the  usurped  throne  of  Mycenie.     After  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra,  the  Fniee 
said  to  have  so  agitated  the  mind  of  Orestes,  ss  to  have  driven  him  to  distrnctlMU 
Orestes  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  respecting  the  duration  of  his  wietched- 
ness,  was  enjoined  (for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  statue  of  Diana  to  Aigoa)  Co  pio- 
ceed  to  Taurica.    In  that  inhospitable  region  it  was  tlie  custom  to  sacrifice  all  stnmgen 
to  tfae  goddess.     When  Orestes,  with  bis  friend  Pylades,  who  never  quitted  him  dmtof 
his  misery,  were  brought  as  victims  to  her  altar,  Iphigenia,  perceiving  them  to  be  Oredu. 
ofiered  to  spare  the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he  would  convey  a  letter  from  her  to 
Greece.    This  occasioned  a  contest  between  them,  which  should  sacrifice  himself  lor  Ae 
other ;   and  it  ended  in  Pylades'  yielding  to  Orestes,  and  agreeing  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  :   a  discovery  was  tlie  consequence ;  and  Iphigenia  accordingly  contrived  to  cany 
off  tlie  statue  of  Diana,  and  to  accompany  her  brother  and  Pylades  into  Greece.    After 
tlie  death  of  ^.gisthus,  Orestes  reigned  for  many  years  at  Mycone,  and  became  Che 
husband  of  Hermione  (see  Hermione),  the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen ;  and  ef  Eri*- 
gone,  the  daughter  of  ^gisthus  and  Clytemnestra,  who  had  been  delivered  firem  the 
effects  of  his  fury  by  Diana,  and  made:  priestess  uf  one  of  the  temples  of  the  goddess  in 
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▲tdoi,  ad  wliow  urn  Penthilnt  iiiccMded  him.  The  ■ppellation  Comcu,  wm  tpplied 
bj  the  flc^thiant  to  Oreites  and  Pylades.  AgnnenBon  and  Meaelaus  were  loiiietiiiiei 
callad  Tawtalxdbi,  from  TVmfaliif • 

MO.]  THETIS.    One  of  the  tea  deities ;   daughter  of  Nereae  and  Doris,  wife  of 
IM— ■,  and  mother  of  AchlUei  (see  Achilles) ;  often  confounded  with  her  grandmother 
TMqiB  (lae  Tethyi.)     She  was  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  wai  so  remarkable  for  her 
beaotj  that  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Apollo.    When  thej, 
hmrnnXt  leant  that  slie  was,  according  to  an  ancient  oimde,  to  become  the  moiher  of  a 
AM  who  wodM  be  superior  to  his  lather,  they  abandoned  their  suit,  and  thus  fadlitaied 
fbe  views  of  Pelevs,  king  of  Thessaly.     Thetis  was  at  first  little  satisfied  with  the 
•MvaKt  of  a  nertal,  after  haTing  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  union  with  one  of  the 
godi ;  bvc  she  was  ultimately  induced  to  consent  to  the  marriage.    At  the  celebration  of 
lirr  woptiab  with  Peleos,  which  were  obeerred  with  great  pomp  on  Mount  Pelion,  fai 
pptsMCiu  of  all  the  deities  except  the  Goddess  of  Discord,  arose  that  contention  (see 
Jvw),  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  Trojan  war.    Thetis  was  the  mother  of  several 
chfldraiy  irhom  she  destroyed  by  fire  in  trying  whether  they  were  immortal ;   Achilles 
nkxM  earaping  the  same  fate  (see  Achilles),  by  the  interference  of  his  fatlier.    Thetis, 
being  awtre  of  tiia  danger  that  awaited  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  endeavoured  to 
piwctit  his  joining  the  Grecian  fiorces  on  that  expedition  by  disguising  him  in  female 
■ttife.  aft  the  eonit  of  Lycomedes,  kmg  of  Scyros.    When  this  stratagem  fiuled,  she  fire- 
qoeatiy  visiled  Inm  while  he  was  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and,  at  her  entreaty » 
Jflpilv  {■'"¥'r1  the  Gieeks  for  the  insults  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  her  son.    After 
•ht  d«fth  of  Patrodns,  the  goddess  rose  from  the  sea,  attended  by  the  Nereids,  to  comfort 
him  midcr  Us  aonows  (U.  xvKi.  41 — 170.)     Sho  then,  having  dismissed  her  train  of 
aynphs,  pnioaeded  to  die  palace  of  Vulcan  (II.  xviti.  481—719.),  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  the  god  to  fidnicata  for  AcldUes  a  suit  of  impenetrable  armour,  preparatory  to 
his  nappcaring  in  the  field  to  rerenge  the  death  of  his  friend }  and  when,  at  length,  her 
son  was  slain,  ahe  agam  left  the  deep  (Od.  xxiv.  7t — 110.),  and  having  collected  his 
ashes,  which  she  mingled  in  a  golden  urn  with  those  of  Fatroclus,  she  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  him,  and  institoted  games  in  his  honour.    Thetis  had  several  temples  in  various 
cities  of  Greece ;  but  she  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Spaita. 

The  poets  have  celebrated  the  robe  which  Thetis  is  said  to  have  received  from  Poleus 
on  her  marriage.  Mr.  Bryant  (who  considers  tlie  Greek  term  pkaras  (robe)  to  imply  meta- 
phorically towers,  or  temples,  upon  the  walls  of  which  were  described  cither  celestial 
appearanoes,  the  course  of  rivers,  or  notable  achievements),  represents  it  as  alluding 
fo  an'  historical  picture  preserved  in  some  tower,  which  referred  to  matters  of  great  anti- 
quity, and,  among  others,  to  the  spothcosis  of  Ariadne. 

Among  tlie  epithets  applied  by  Homer  to  Thetis,  are  : — 

Pemf-gedtfess,  II.  i.  460. 

Goddesf-moOer,  ib.  470. 

Dmngkier  t^tk§  $€a,  ib.  015. 

SUter^/oaUd  dawte,  ib.  006. 

SaUtT-fooUd  quntm,  ib.  710. 

Ctfmtom  ThetiM,  xviii.  163. 

Asat  goddeu,  Ib.  448* 

HVry  queen,  ib.  452. 
StT.]  .ETHIOPIA,  more  anciently  ^iheria  and  AiUnHa,  The  term  EthiopiaM  desig- 
nated the  most  distant  inhabitants  on  the  verge  of  earth  (see  II.  xxiii.  256.)  In  a  more 
specific  sense  Ethiopia  was  an  extensive  country  of  Africa,  at  tliu  soutli  of  Kgypt,  di- 
vided into  east  and  west  by  the  ancients,  the  former  divi»iou  lying  near  Mcroc,  and  the 
latter  near  the"  HiyUiri.    It  is  said  that  the  Ethiopians  were  among  the  first  who  wor- 
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shipped  the  godt.  They  divided  their  gods  into  two  claaies ;  the  one  was  compotad  of 
the  beroet ,  whom  they  deified  after  death ;  the  other,  of  thoee  diTinities  whom  they  demed 
from  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians :  like  them,  they  adored  the  moon,  under  the  name 
of  lais,  and  all  nature,  under  that  of  Pan.  They  also  held  the  son  in  great  veneratioii ; 
but  under  the  appellation  of  Assabinus,  and  not  of  Osiris.  Among  the  Africana,  Jupiter 
represented  heaven,  as  well  as  sun,  and  was,  as  tliat  divinityi  styled  by  the  Greeks  aiid 
•Romans,  JEthiopian  Jupiter, 

**  The  Ethiopians,  says  Diodorus,  are  said  to  be  the  inventors  of  pomps,  BacrificeSy 
solemn  meetings,  and  other  honours  paid  to  the  gods.  From  hence  arose  their  cbaradar 
of  piety,  which  is  here  celebrated  by  Homer.  Among  these,  there  was  an  annual  feast  at 
Diospolis,  which  Eustathius  mentions,  wherein  they  carried  about  the  statues  of  Jupiter 
and  the  other  gods,  for  twelve  days,  according  to  their  number :  to  which,  if  we  add  the 
ancient  custom  of  setting  meat  })efore  statues,  it  will  appear  a  rite  from  which  this  fable 
might  easily  arise.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  from  this  place,  that  Ho- 
mer represents  the  gods  as  eating  and  drinking  upon  earth :  a  gross  notion,  he  was  nerer 
guilty  of,  as  appears  from  the  fifth  book,  v.  425."  P.  (See  Ocean,  and  notes  to  Od.  i. 
SO.  xiii.  1S4.) 

600.]  "  If  we  consider  this  passage,  it  is  not  made  to  shine  in  poetry  :  all  that  can  be  dona 
is  to  give  it  numbers,  and  endeavour  to  set  the  particulars  in  a  distinct  view.  But,  if  wa 
take  it  in  another  light,  and  as  a  piece  of  learning,  it  is  valuable  for  being  the  most  exact 
account  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  any  where  left  us.  There  is,  first,  the  purification,  by 
washing  of  hands :  secondly,  the  offering  up  uf  prayers :  thirdly,  the  moUit  or  barley-cakOt 
thrown  upon  the  victim :  fourthly,  the  manner  of  killing  it  witli  the  head  turned  upwards 
to  tlie  celestial  gods  (as  they  turned  it  downwsrds  when  they  offered  to  the  infermJa) : 
fifthly,  their  selecting  the  thighs  and  fat  for  their  gods  as  the  best  of  the  sacrifice,  and  tlia 
disposing  about  them  pieces  cut  from  every  part  for  a  representation  of  the  whole  (henoa 
ike  ikigia  are  frequently  used  in  Homer  and  the  Greek  poets  for  the  whole  victim) :  sixthly, 
the  libation  of  wine  :  seventhly,  consuming  the  thighs  in  the  fire  of  the  altar :  eighthly,  tba 
sacrificers  dressing  and  feasting  on  the  rest  with  joy  and  hymns  to  the  gods."    P. 

618. — Bwnqmet^l  Feasts  and  their  attendant  ceremonies  seem  to  have  ever  formed  a 
distuiguished  feature  in  the  religious  worship  of  almost  all  nations.  The  custom  appear*  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia  into  Greece,  where  it  perhaps  origUiallj 
served  as  the  means  of  cementing  bonds  of  union  between  the  various  independent  stataa 
into  which  that  country  was  divided.  They  were  therefore,  at  first,  celebrated  in  national 
assemblies,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  solemnising  games  in  honour  of  the  gods,  snch 
as  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Isthmian,  and  the  Nemeean.  In  process  oi  time, 
however,  these  festivals  were  multiplied  till  almost  every  city  had  distinct  feasts  institated 
with  peculiar  ceremonies  to  its  divinities  and  heroes,  or  to  conmiemorate  any  remarkable 
event  \  and  thus  they,  in  some  measure,  supplied  the  want  of  written  history  in  those 
early  periods  by  preserving  the  memory  of  past  occurrences.  These  solemnities  generally 
lasted  several  days,  which  were  appropriated  to  sacrifices,  banqueting,  games,  and 
feriiB  or  days  of  rest ;  during  their  continuance  the  people  expressed  their  joy  by  singing 
hymns,  accompanied  by  music  and  dancing,  in  honour  of  their  gods.  The  Romans  had 
not  only  stated  festivals  instituted  to  their  deities  and  heroes,  but  slso  moveable  feasts, 
and  those  which  were  only  occasionally  celebrated,  or  which  owed  their  origin  to  partica- 
lar  circcuoMtancee ;  as,  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  some  signal  benefit  received ;  to 
implore  their  assistance ;  to  deprecate  their  wrath,  &c.  In  time  of  extreme  public  danger 
or  distress,  they  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  heaven  by  the  Ueiiskermitm^ 
which  was  a  banquet  provided,  and  served  up  in  their  temples  for  all  the  gods,  but  par- 
ticularly for  Jupiter,  their  statues  being  placed  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients) 
in  a  reclining  posture  on  marble  couches  round  the  tablet    The  offif)^  of  providing  the 
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ctttertamnieiit  was  entrotted  it  first  to  the  Sibylline  duumviri,  and  afterwards  to  ptieits 
called  fpaleaef. 

The  Romans  had  also  numeroas/tfrur,  or  days  set  apart  for  rejoiciog,  on  which  thej 
leMed  ftom  their  ordinary  labour.  These  were  either  prhxUe  feria,  when  a  single  family 
coMncmonted  some  domestic  occurrence ;  or  public  ferug,  occasionally  appointed  by 
the  antbority  of  the  magistrates,  on  account  of  some  national  events ;  or  recurring  at 
stated  aeasons  of  the  year :  as,  the  tgatitaXegy  or  summer /erue  ;  the  mems  feriis,  held 
at  the  hanrest;  the  vindemiaUi,  from  the  20th  August  to  the  16th  October,  during  the 
Tintage;  the  fuiriiudkt,  or  tiuUcrumferUe,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  February ;  the 
vicleritf  fena,  in  August ;  the  emnpiUdUiaf  the  feria:  held  in  cross-ways ;  the  tndic- 
fme,  those  ordered  by  the  magistrates ;  the  feria  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  on  tlie  22d 
Bfay;  and  the  omnvfTMrMr,  obeenred  on  anniversaHes.  The /ericff  Lafia^e  were  instituted 
by  Tarquin  on  the  occasion  of  a  peace  concluded  with  the  Latins ;  they  lasted  four  days, 
daring  which  a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  on  Mount  Alba.  During  the  ferite  nun- 
dmutf  which  occurred  every  ninth  day,  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  hold  their  fairs, 
at  which  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  cities  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
their  merchandise  for  sale. 

0i9. — Ptfoas.]  Hymns  in  honour  of  Apollo ;  p«an  is  also  put  for  a  joyful  song  in 
pcaiae  of  any  other  god.  (See  ^n.  x.  1040.) 
<MI. — Ofsfa^pjo.]  From  Olympus. 
6i5.^Daugkiertftheaea.}  Thetis. 

060. — Aekmtm  ruee.}  The  Greeks ;  Achsei  being  one  of  Homer's  names  for  them. 
676b — Haugkip  partner  qfmy  sway."]  Juno. 

OSS. — He  apoke;  and  au^ful  bends,^  *'  Thb  description  of  the  majesty  of  Jupiter  has 
sametfaing  exceedingly  grand  and  venerable.  Macrobius  reports,  that  Phidias,  having 
made  his  Olympian  Jupiter,  wliich  passed  for  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  srt,  was 
asked  firam  what  pattern  he  framed  so  divine  a  figure,  and  answered,  it  was  from  that 
archetype  which  he  found  in  these  lines  of  Homer."  P.  (See  corresponding  passage, 
iEn.  X.  171.) 
eOd^Silver'/eoied  dame.^  Thetis. 

714. — Satimuaf.]  This  epithet  is  applied  equally  to  Jupiter,  Pinto,  and  Neptune, 
from  thehr  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

723. — Herfitrte^  inexorable  son.']  Achilles. 

7S&J  VULCAN.  According  to  Cicero,  there  were  several  persons  of  this  name  ;  but 
the  god  If  ho  presided  over  fire,  who  was  the  patron  of  all  artificers  in  metal,  and  to  whom 
the  actions  of  the  others  are  attributed,  is  stated  to  have  been  either  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  or  to  have  originated  from  Juno  alone,  as  Minerva  had  from  Jupiter.  The 
Egyptians  considered  him  as  the  chief  of  the  gods,  the  same  as  the  Sun,  equivalent  to 
Cms  or  Osiris.  (See  Egypt.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  upon  tlio  authority  of  Clemens  of  Alcx- 
aadria,  Apollodorus«  and  Pindar,  identifies  Vulcan  with  Thoas,  king  of  the  island  of 
LenmoSy  who,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  was  the  husband  of  Venus,  the  re- 
puted mother  of  ^neas.  Upon  this  the  Greeks  founded  the  fable,  now  more  universally 
received^  that  Vulcan  was  precipitated  (his  deformity  being  thus  accounted  for)  from 
Olympus  by  Jupiter,  for  having  attempted  to  disengage  his  mother  from  the  golden  chain 
by  which  he  had  suspended  her  (see  Juno) ;  that  he  fell  upon  the  island  of  Lemnos ;  that 
he  there  erected  for  himself  a  palace,  and  constructed  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  me- 
talline bodies ;  that  he  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  favour  of  Jupiter,  and  became  the 
husband  of  Venus.  This  same  fiction,  supported  by  Homer,  comprehends  the  furtlier  popu- 
far  optnioDS,  that  the  Cyclops  of  Sicily  (i£n.  viii.  551.  &c.)  were  his  artificers,  and  that, 
with  them  be  fsbricated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  and  many  other  stu^K^ndous  works. 
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tupposed  to  be  uodcr  Edh,  uodoi  the  Vultuiivi  ot  Ijpui  iiluuls.  »uA 

launtains.    Tie  Greeks  ucribed  to  Mm  eveij  rare  work  of  »n,  in  the 
ir  JuBtoty :  Bmoag  tfaiue  the  moit  lenownetl  ue,  the  police  <if  the  ran, 
|id  ;  iliG  arros  of  ActiUtes  (11.  xrui.  S3T.) ;  t)ioK  of  jEnens  (.¥.0.  viii. 
:e  of  Hermione  (.-En.  i.  022.) )  Uie  golden  croKn  of  Arudne  (w«  ' 
Fe|itie  of  AguDemnon  (II.  ii.  139—136.) ;   the  ihield  of  N'eilor  (It.  vaL  i 
le  goda  OB  Mount  Oljrmpiu  (II.  i.  GSO.)    His  awn  p&lace  ia 
|ctibed   to  be  of  bnus,  bespangled   with  stars  (a«e  II.  »lii.  432 — 160.) 

il  Juno  bBoiehed  Vulcan  from  lieaicn :  lh»t  tbe  latter,  in  ift-  ' 
longs,  conatruclcd  n  golden  chair,  with  s  scct«t  epring,  which,  when  hi»  | 
1,  endrised  her  lu  in  n  tnp,  and  that  slie  wDi  liberated  by  dw 
ho  induced  Vnlcui,  undfr  a  fiL  of  ir 
Homtir  ia  either  d 
|ll  of  VuJran  ;  or  lelntes  eomc 

iho  act  lo  Jupiter.  «h:U  in  II.  iviii.  4C3— 472,  ! 

9  Ms  mothct  Juno  from  his  penonal  dcformily,  i 

Bted  by  that  goddess  into   the  ocean,  where  lie  was  iheltcred  in  a 

I  by  the  kindaeu  of  Thetis  and  Euryoome,  for  the   tpice  of  nine  yeiim^' 

ent,  lie  was  occupied  in  lighter  tabouis.   luch  as  forming  clasp^J 

and  other  omamtuts  of  female  drew.     This  latter  accouut  of  Vu]3 

nation,  that  tlie  gods,  when  eiikd  awhilj 

Brro  wont  (o  seek  refuge  in  tlie  ocean  (see  II.  liv.  239— 3S6.),  wliith  wbU 

f  dcred  ai  the  eilrcnie  verge  of  crratioD.     Aldiongh  the  Greek  poet  da-1 

Uie  hiuband  of  Venus  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyitey,  be  lepretnli  . 

Boiong  the  Greeks  considerod  (o  be  distinct  from  Venus)  t*  ba  Ul  I 

I  made  totlic  "  Vulcaniaii  dome"  by  Tlielis  (II.  iiiii.  440.)    AinDDf  Ihl  J 


wilh  hinitelf,  in  hie  account!  I 
.  fable  reipecliog  it.  In  lhi|  ] 
-472,  he  represents  the  infa^ 
[orinily,  and  as  being  coiu»-  ■, 
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lumxiGtMA,  froBi  laf  mother  /him. 

XoLLopoDiON,  Gr.  lawu'ftoied* 

LuKivSy  from  the  kland  Leamef. 

LiFAK^us,  hit  name  in  the  lApmri  itUndi. 

MvLctBBR,  Let.  expreMsiTe  of  his  ecceiMition  of  ienfferhtg  iron :  hie  neroe  emoBi;  the 


OrAit  one  of  hie  nemee  emoeg  the  EgypciaBs. 
pAvrHANESp  Or.  aU-krigki. 
Pavdamator,  Gr.  tubMng  mU  (vetab). 
PtaTBAf,  bb  name  at  Mempfaif. 
TAnDXPEBy  Let.  tiow-fooiedm 

Amoog  the  epithets  applied  by  HonifT  and  Virgil  to  Vulcan,  are : — 
AnUteet  divine,  II.  i.  741. 

Lame  mrekiUet,  xriii.  4S5. 
flbeer«ifa  ^  tkejire,  ib.  480. 
AriiMi  g0dj  ib.  6M. 
PmBtrignipo^aU,  sxi.  198. 
Fergmg  ptweTj  JEn.  Tiii.  5S9. 
i>«Mi^,ib.697. 
iSr«Bca%  mmih^  lb.  8tl. 
[See  fiatber  remarks  npon  thu  deity  ander  article  Egypt.] 
789L— Hit  molAer.]  Jono. 
lU^r-ArdtUeet  rftviae.]  Vnlcan. 
TU.-*Necter.]  Tbe  drink  of  the  gods. 

700.3  (See  Coan  shore,  IL  «▼.  S88.)  "  Tbey  who  srarcb  another  vrin  of  allegory  for  hid> 
dea  knowledge  in  natoral  philosophy,  baye  considered  Jupiter  and  Jono  as  heaven  and  the 
^dtf  whose  alliance  is  intermpted  when  the  air  is  troubled  aboTe,  bat  restored  again  when 
k  is  cleared  by  heat,  or  Vulcan  the  god  of  beat.  Him  tbey  call  a  divine  artificer,  from 
Ike  activity  or  general  use  of  fire  in  working.  They  su];^>ose  him  to  be  bom  in  hearen, 
wlmie  philosophers  say  that  element  has  its  proper  place ;  and  is  thence  derived  to  the 
earth,  which  is  signified  by  the  £all  of  Vulcan ;  that  he  fell  in  Lenmos,  becaoae  that 
island  abounds  with  subterranean  fires ;  and  that  be  contracted  a  lamenew  or  imperfection 
by  the  fall ;  the  fire  not  being  so  pure  and  active  below,  but  mixed  and  terrestrial.** 
Bminthhi,    P.    (See  corresponding  passages  in  Milton,  book  L  44.  and  709.) 

706.]  SINTHIANS,  SINTU,  or  SINTiE.    The  Sintbians,  called  also  Sapmi,    or 
Saphai,  were  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  and  were  of  Thracian  origin. 
Homer  (Od.  tiii.  ISO.)  represents  them  as  rude  and  barbarous. 
707. — WhiU-wrm'd  qneenJ]   Juno. 

77t< — Fentt  nmbrvMoU]  The  word  ambrotia  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing immorUd,  and  is  represented  as  being  tbe  food  of  the  gods.  Tbe  true  acceptation 
both  of  ambrosia  and  nectar  is,  however,  very  doubtful :  the  poets  describe  them  indis- 
criminately as  the  food  and  beverage  of  tbe  gods.  Tbey  possessed  tbe  properties  of 
caosing  a  state  of  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment ;  of  granting  or  preserving  youth  ;  of 
seeming  tbe  happiness  of  mortal  life ;  and  of  procuring  immortality.  Ambrosia  had  the 
power,  moreover,  of  healing  wounds  (^n.  ziL  010.),  and  of  saving  bodies  firom  putrefac- 
tioa  (IL  zvL  819.)  Ambrosia  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  species  of  unguent,  so  odoriferous, 
that  the  gods  are  generally  represented  as  perfioming  themselves  with  it ;  and  hence  tlm 
diffbrnm  of  this  delicious  odour  was  an  undoubted  proof  that  some  divine  being  was  at 
fattad  ( JEn.  i.  609.)  From  this  latter  drcumstance,  mn^rssifll  may  often  denote,  frngmnt 
Mweei'meWng.    The  word  is  frequently  used  for  iivini,  ceUtHtU       >>*"  "-^ 

C7.  Jfo.  '  \ 
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i.  MjiibDiogiita  are  neitWr  igrccJ  upoD  the  origin,  tlirnunn,  or  the 

eio  cnumi^nlei  fuur ;  TiiEi  dori,  Mhihi,  Af  [»,Bnd  Mti 

lilH,  llie  toil  of  [iraven;  ia  uioihrr  p1ict>,  nioe,  tlie  duiglik'rB  uf  Ji 

;  and  agiin.  niae,    die  daugtaten  of  Ilenu  and  Antii>|i 

>e;  Mn-ttt  (Mediution),    Mhehi  (Mcmuij),   ud   A\at    (Son^ 

T  thm.    Diodariu  aulei  that,  in  Uic  compuiy  of  miuiciuiD  and 

■  Oairia,  IhnK  were  nine   young  girl*,  wbo  ncre  uuliucted  in  all  itte  arti 

^Ucion  to  music  ;  (>  hence  Iheii  appellatioa  Miaei ;)  and  lliat  Ihry  vera 

geneittli,  named  Aputio,  wlio«e  tumaine,  Mimgetn,  luny  be  Uiua  »!' 

ui,  liuneter,  the  lu ore  received  opinion,  accurdiug  to  Ilesiod.  tliai  thrf 

nof  Jupiier  and  Mncmnsyiie,  and  thai  they  Here  nine  id  niimbri;  tboir' 

dSDcnvvar  wliich  Ihey  preiided  lieing  ibe  rulloi>ing  :— 

Bvt,  Mmic;  Tii»i.iA,  Comedy;  Melfohike,  Tragedy  ;  Tbb- 

ing  ;  Erjito,  Lyric  Poetry  ;  PoLYin  ami,.  Singing  and  Rhcturici  C«L- 

and  Hrroir  Poetry  ;  Uramiji,  AiCreDomy. 

imc  ii  derived  from  a  Greek  word  aigniTying  flarji  oi  foMt,  u  lepre- 
If,  a  Tule,  or  a  trtiiopct  in  one  band,  and  a  qoill,  or  bonk,  iji  ttie  otlier. 
a  word  aignifyiDg  deligklOKt  <■  downed  wilb  Hoiiets ;  ia  playing  un 
I  tatrouDded  by  infiirunienta  of  mufic  :  the  inTention  of  tragedy  ia  aome- 
)iei,  but  more  generally  10  ^lelpomeDe. 
word  signifying  Aiijipgr  or  fiouriikiug,  \t  reprcwnted  with  »  inaak  ia 

I  frota  a  word  ligoifying  (iagin?,  ia  rapreaented  with  ■  dagger  in   oM 

cmwBa  in  the  utlier.     Sometimes  she  liulda  a  lyie. 
I,  from  a  word  aigorfying  nlcrtainatg  by  Iht  danct,  a  tepreaenlnl  wiib 
ei  biad.     Some  aicribe  to  Ibis  muse  the  Unh  uf  Die  Siren*,  of 
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The  daUenge  of  skill  in  mufic  proposed  to  them  by  the  PieriUes,  the  daaghters  of 

^isu,  ■  Thradan,  is  not  mentioned  in  my  poet  prior  to  Ovid.    They  were  chinged 

^  aagpies  by  Apollo  for  the  yoluliility  with  which  they  expressed  their  mortification  at 

Ab  decision  of  the  nymphs  of  the  country  in  favour  of  the  Muses.    (See  story  of  Fieri- 

4es»  Orid's  Met.  b.  v.) 

AsMBg  the  Tarioas  appellations  under  which  the  Muses  are  known » are  the  following : — 
Amdm,,  Gt.  sinftMg, 

AoARiFPEDBs/from  the  fountain  Aganippe,  in  Bceotia. 

AoviDBSf  from  A&mia^  the  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

AajDALiDxs,  from  Ardaliu  (son  of  Vulcan  and  Aglaia),  the  inventor  of  the  flute. 
'  Cam  an  jBy  Lat.  a  §ong,  a  nuae,  a  verse* 
'  CiisTALiDxSt  from  CastaUa,  a  fountain  of  Parnassus. 
'  CnnKmiDEB,  from  Mount  Citharon,  in  Bceotia.    (See  Tisiphonc.) 

TomioxviBy  Lat.  an  epithet  equally  applied  to  the  Muses  and  Nymphs. 

HBLicimiADu,  from  their  residing  on  Mount  Helicon. 

HiFFOCBBViDts,  from  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  in  Bceotis. 

'ElYAnmwB,  from  their  residence  in  Boeotia ;  the  Htfenies  were  an  aboriginal  people 
of  that  coimtiy. 

iLisstABia,  from  IKmms,  a  river  of  Attica,  near  which  was  a  temple  sacred  to  tliem. 
^  liiBaTHMOBS,  from  the  fountain  lAhetkra^  in  Thessaly ;  or  from  Mount  Libelkmg^  in 
Thiibe. 

'  lliBOiriDXSy   from  Mdmnin,  one  of  the  seven  places  wliicli  claimed  tlie  lionour  of 
giving  birth  to  Homer. 

MwBMOsrrDxs,  Gr.  from  their  mother  Mnemosyne* 

PAaKASsroKS,  firom  Mount  Ponuufas,  in  Fhocis. 

PiGASiDES,  from  tlie  horse  Pegasm. 

Permbsstdbs,  from  their  frequenting  the  banks  of  tlie  PirmeMMs,  a  river  flowing  from 
Mount  Helicon. 

PixaiDEs,  from  Pienu,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly ;  or  from  Picria,  a  tract  of  country  in 
Theiialy.  (See  FSeria,  11.  u.  988.) 

*■  -PisrUAOBS,  from  the  mountain  Pimpla»  PimpUiut,  or  Pimpleug,  said  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  be  joined  to  Mount  Helicon. 

SicsLioH,  an  epithet  given  by  Virgil  to  the  Muses,  from  thrir  having  inspired  Thco- 
enUm,  n  native  of  Siettff,  whom  the  Iloman  puet  lias  closely  imitated  in  his  pastorals. 

TuzspUDiSi  from  Tkespia,  a  town  of  B<Eotia. 
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iTIii*  jibMBga  is  iniitaled  Xa.  n.  TST. 

l-DrraiH.]    In  (liii  piBM^  I  lunicr  iiersaoiGrs  dnuni,  wlikh  lie  BKiibes  ti 

:ir  DtsJI  [liinga  ;  EnripiJcs  10  Eulh  :  "  Iliil,  reterend  EaitJi,  from  nbo 

I  table-aingeil  Diruiu  dei'iTe  llieir  binL."     OUicib.  to  Hecate,  add  to  I 

u  of  the  night,  who  wrra  often  confounded.     Virgil  nskigna  to  Dirana 

a  place  al  tlic  entrance  of  llie  iufcrnat  tpgioat ;  Oiiil  irpicieaU  iba  ti 

ai  Iwing  occasioned  bj  Alorplieo*,  Pliobelot,  and  Plisf 

a  of  the  god  Somnni  (tee  Somnus).    Mor|iheus  auamed  the  toice,  af 

minnen,  &c.  o(  mankind  ;  Phobetoi,  the  form  of  urpenla  and  wild  be 

t,  (list  of  rock*,  men,  and  insniiDRte  tliiaga ;  tlorpbeus  being  repres 

cliild  witb  winp,  lalding  a  ttse  in  one  hand,  aad  poppiea  in  the 

ui  iiomeiiinea  personified  b;  Ihc  figure  of  a  man.  drcHed  in  a  whita 

In  over  ■  black  one,  villi  a  horn  in  liis  band,  in  alluiion  to  tlie  galri  of 

ilirongh  which  (see  Od.  lii.  GSe.  and  JEa.  Ti.  123S— 121X.)  dreuDS  ocM 

izo  itiis  »or9liipped  «<  DeloB  ai  the  gDdde^s  of  dreanu. 
^ntamt  Mfpfrf.]     [See  Thyestea.) 
— Jmmuriaf,]    Finn,  durable. 
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nd  Alreut.  lo  Honier,  Polopt  is  the  foimder  ol  the  luiilj  aid  of  tiie  kingdooi 
*^  be  left  to  Atreoi ;  Atreus  to  Tli^entes ;  and  Thjestee  to  Agememiion.  It  ie 
i^imiaUe  that  Homer  (Od.  iii.  SSI,  &c.)  makes  mentioii  of  .£gistbai,  son  of  Thyestes, 
lUH  altre,  when  Agamemnon  returned  from  Troy,  and  slain  bj  Oreites  in  aTonging  his* 
kihtt^i  death.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Thjestes  was  not  so  much  king  as  regent, 
ntil  Us  nephew  Agamemnon  came  of  age. 
JM.]  HERMES.    Mercury.    (See  Mercorj.) 

Itl.]  PELOFS.    A  celebrated  prince,  son  of  Tantalns,  king  of  Lydia,  and  of  Eorya- 
aamav  otherwise  called  Eaprytooe,  Euryttemista,  Dione,  and  Anthemotia.     The  hJtiie 
leltfife  to  the  murder  and  resuscitation  of  Pelope,  is  thus  given  by  Orid :— The  gods 
viiiidl  Phiygia,  and  were  entertained  by  Tantalus,  who,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  their 
difinllyv  hnrbarooaly  served  up,  faidiscriminately  with  the  flesh  of  animals,  the  limbs  of 
h^  son.    They  all,  with  the  exception  of  Ores,  who  devoured  one  of  the  sbonlden  of 
Felops,  diiCOfered  the  brutality.     Jupiter  restored  the  prince  to  life ;   substituted  an 
ivory  shouMtr  ibr  the  one  be  had  lost ;  and  precipitated  Tantahis  into  hell  (see  Od.  zi. 
719— 7tS.)     Aooording  to  the  more  usual  accounts,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  invaded 
bj  T^RM,  king  of  Ttoy,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  seisure  of  his  son  Ganymedes  by 
Tmitalns  (see  Ganymedes),  and  a  war  of  such  inveteracy  prosecuted  between  the  tivo 
nMBudu,  as  to  ^lige  Tantalus  to  fly,  with  his  son  Pelope,  from  Lydia,  into  Greece* 
Tboee  who  adopt  the  fable  that  Tantalus  murdered  his  son  and  received  from  Jupiter  the 
dne  leward  of  his  crime,  describe  Pelops  as  being  alone  subjected  to  the  persecution  of 
Trosy  and  as  hating  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  (Enomaus,  kkg  of  Pisa  (son  of  Mars  and 
Uarpinnay  n  daughter  of  Asopus),  where,  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  the  marriage  of 
Hippodania,  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  was  the  great  subject  of  interest.    This  piin* 
cess  was  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  that  her  hand  became  a  univemal  object  of  rivalry 
among  the  neighbouiing  princes.    (Enomaus  had  been  informed  by  an  oiade  that  he 
ahoold  perish  by  his  son-in-law ;   he  therefore,  in  full  reliance  upon  bis  unparalleled  skill 
in  the  chariot  race,  proposed  such  a  contest  for  detennining  the  pretensions  of  the  rivals* 
vtjpolating  that  he  alone  should  marry  Hippodamia  who  could  overcome  him  in  the  con<^ 
•est,  and  that  they  who  should  unsuccessfully  enter  tlie  lisu  against  him  should  agree 
CO  foffek  their  lives.    The  conditions  were  accepted ;  several  fell  victims  to  their  ambi- 
tion ;  but  ^nimiaut  was,  at  lengtli,  owing  to  the  perfidy  of  his  charioteer,  Myrtilus,  over- 
powered by  Pblops,  who  had  been  of  the  number  of  candidates,  and  who  thus  became 
poeeessor  of  the  prias,  and  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  princess,  by  the  deadi  of  her 
&ther,  was  entitled.    He  then  proceeded  to  extend  Us  conquests  over  the  neighbouring 
countxies,  and  gave  to  the  peninsula  (now  the  Morea)  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.    Tha 
manner  ot  the  death  of  Pebps  is  not  mentioned ;  but  be  is  generaUy  acknowled^  to 
have  been  worshipped  (particularly  at  Olympia)  as  a  god.    Some  even  ascribe  to  him  tho 
original  iastittttion  of  the  Olympic  gsmes.     The  children  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamfat 
were,  Pittheus,  Troesen,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes.    (See  story  of  Pelops,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  vi.) 
114.]  THYESTES.     Son  of  Pelops  snd  Hippodamia  (see  Atreus),  and  fsther  of 
.£gisdius  (see  .£gisthus),  king  of  Argos.    He  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  having 
received,  in  doe  succession,  the  golden  sceptre  (or  spear,  line  ISO.)  of  Agamenmon, 
which  b  here  celebrated  both  for  the  antiquity  of  its  origin,  as  the  present  of  Jove,  and 
from  iu  bciag  an  heir-loom  in  the  iamily  of  Pelops.    The  ioeptre  was  supposed  to  have 
reanincfl,  even  in  later  times,  among  the  people  of  Ch«ronea  in  Bosotia,  who  regarded  it 
with  divine  honours.     It  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  into  Phods  by  Electra,  the 
daaghter  of  Agnmenoon*    (See  Mitford,  ch.  i.  sect.  8.  note  19.) 

Itfl.]  ABG06.    Here  used  for  the  empire  of  Agamemnon*    (See  U.  i.  45.) 
130.]  MABS.    The  God  of  War  and  all  athletic  exercises.    The  ancienU  enumerate 
several  deiliti  of  this  name  -,  vis.  Bclus,  the  Mars  of  Babylon ;  Odin,  the  Mars  of  Thrace  > 
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Arei,  Um  Man  of  Greece ;   AmnKoi,  Um  father  of  Remus  and  Romulus,  tbe  )bl«n  of  zMa0 
Latins ;   Hesos,  the  Man  of  tlie  Gauls ;  Orion,  the  Man  of  tlie  Penians  and  Psithiams  ; 
Aaisns,  the  Man  of  Edessa,  &c.  j  but  it  was  the  Man  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  the  actioatf 
of  tiie  otbcn  were  attributed. 

In  the  character  of  tlie  god  of  war,  his  chariot  was  attended  bj  his  sister  (or  some  wtj, 
his  wife,  or  daughter)  Bellona ;  and  tlie  horses  by  which  it  was  dnwn  were  called  bjlfce 
poets  Flight  and  Terror  (11.  xiii.  386,  387.)  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  was  the  fiat 
person  tried  before  the  court  of  Areopagus  (so  called  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying, 
kiU  «/ Mar$),  and  that  he  so  well  defended  his  cause,  as  to  be  acquitted  of  the  crime 
alleged  against  him,  namely,  the  murder  of  Hallirrhotius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who  hai 
carried  off  his  daughter  Alcippe.  Homer  relates  tlmt,  in  consequence  of  bis  lore  Ibr 
Venus  (wbo  was  mother  of  Uermione  (»ee  Cadmus)  and  Cupid),  he  espoused  the  caoie  ef 
tbe  Trojans,  and  that  this  produced  the  conflicts  between  him  and  Miner?n  in  the  coam 
of  the  war. 

Among  tbe  wives  and  mistresses  of  Man,  the  following  are  enumented ;  via.  Ilia  (see 
Ilia) ;  the  muse  Terpsichore  (mother  of  Biston,  whose  birth  is  also  ascribed  to  Man  and 
Callirhoe);  the  njmph  Cleobula  (mother  of  Cycnun,  killed  by  Hercules);  PireiM^ 
one  of  tbe  Danaides  (mother  of  another  Cycnus,  killed  by  Hercules) ;  Thnda  (mother  of 
Ismaruf)  (see  Ismarui,  Od.  ix.  42.) ;  Protogenea,  daughter  of  Calydon  and  M/oIBm 
(motber  of  Oxylus) ;  Philonome,  daughter  of  Nyctimus  and  Arcadia  (mother  of  LycBStos 
and  Panhasius,  who  were  nourished  by  a  wolf  in  tbe  forest  of  Eryinanthns) ;  Eropo 
(mother  of  Eropus) ;  the  nymph  Tritia,  priestess  of  Minerva  Tritonia  (mother  of  Mela- 
nippus) ;  Reatc  (mother  of  Medrus) ;  Astyoche  (see  note  to  II.  ii.  613.) ;  Neriane,  his 
Sabine  wife ;.  Demonice,  daughter  of  Agenor ;  the  nymph  Stcrope  ;  Thele,  daughter  of 
tiie  Asopus  I  tlie  nymph  Cyrene  (mother  of  Diomed  of  Thrace),  &c. 

Man  was  alio  fiitber  of  Evadne  (see  Evadne,  JEn.  vi.  G06.)  ;  Calydon  (see  Calydon) ; 
Alcippe ;  Diyas,  one  of  the  hunten  of  the  Calydonian  boar ;  (Enomaus  (see  (Enonuiaay 
II.  ii.  Itl.) ;  Tumnltus ;  Hyperbius ;  Lycus ;  Chslybs ;  Enyo ;  the  moles,  tutelaiy  din- 
■itieB  of  millen,  &c. 

The  worship  of  Man  was  not  very  general  among  the  Greeks,  in  whose  conntiy  not 
even  one  temple  is  mentioned ;  but  he  was  held  in  particular  veneration  by  the  Thtrn- 
cians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Egyptians,  by  the  last  of  which  nations  he  was  particnladj 
wnnhipped  at  Papremis.  His  priests  (the  Salii)  at  Rome,  were  instituted  by  Noma  (see 
.£n.  wL  1 104.) ;  but  the  principal  temple  there  dedicated  to  his  honour  was  raised  fay 
the  emperor  Augustus,  after  tbe  battle  of  Philippi.  Man,  who  by  some  is  reckoned 
aaaong  the  infernal  deities,  was  generally  represented  by  the  ancients  with  a  long  flowing 
beard,  armed  with  a  hefanet,  a  spear,  and  a  shield,  sometimes  standing  on  hie  car,  of 
wiuch  Che  fiery  steeds  are  conducted  by  Bellona.  By  the  Scythians,  who  immohted  to 
Man  their  enemies,  as  well  as  horses,  oxen,  and  asses,  he  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  old  rusty  sabre  (aeiiMcei)*  In  Gaul,  where  the  >poil8  of  the  enemy  were 
dedicated  to  him,  his  image  was  that  of  a  sword,  which  was  depobited  upon  an  altar  in  a 
sacred  grove  ;  and  at  Gades  he  was  depicted  with  nys.  His  altars  were  stained  with 
tbe  blood  of  human  victims  ;  and  the  bull,  the  boar,  the  ram,  the  horbe,  the  stag,  the 
dog,  the  ass,  the  cock  (Alectryon,  a  lavouritc  youth  of  Mars,  was  metamorphosed  into 
tliis  bird,  for  hu  want  of  vigilance  in  permitting  Phcubus  to  discover  aud  betray  the 
intrigue  of  the  god  witli  Venus),  tlie  vulture,  aud  tiic  magpie,  with  the  ai»li-tree,  and  the 
plant  dog's-grass,  the  month  October,  and  the  day  TuctMiHy,  were  »acred  to  him. 
Among  the  general  appellations  of  Mars  arc  the  foUuwing  :-^ 

^MocHAREs,  Gr.  delighling  in  Mooi, 

Amumva,  one  of  his  names  amonp:  the  Latins. 

Arn^vs. 
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or,         J  Gr.  rif*. 
Annivst  J- 

Aiu,  his  general  nrnme  among  the  Greeki. 
AinpocSy  Gr.  Mircmg-footed, 
Ainus,  fau  name  at  Edessa,  in  Sjria. 
BiLVf,  his  name   among   the  Babjloniani,     The  Greeks  alio  called  him  Bii.vii 

lfiBTIUt« 

BicnoTA,  Gr.  d^nbljf'sMkimg  ;  hia  name  on  aomc  ancient  monaments. 
fturLTORy  LnL  the  two-fold  menger. 

BnrraomivBy  Gr.  overptneertMg, 

Cahillvb«  or  Camvlub,  one  of  his  names  among  the  Sabines ;  the  Etrurians ;  the 
Accitani  of  SpaiSn ;  and  the  Egyptians. 

C^mHiKoa,  Lat.  one  of  his  names  among  the  Romans. 

CoRTTBAUt  Gr.  wearing  a  ktimet  witli  witnng  plumes. 

Ehtauos.  tnm  hia  sicter  Emffo  (see  Bellona) ;  one  of  his  nam«s  among  tlie  Sabines. 

OnADivvs,  Gr.  Irandiiftiwjr  a  spear. 

GnuKCcmMKiiAs,  Gr.  hfs  name^at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  on  account  of  a  sacred  brntquei, 
celohiated  in  his  honour  by  tromcn,  without  the.  assistmice  of  men. 

HABitSf  Jhojwmymhk;  one  of  his  names  among  the  Egyptians. 

HasMy  aqafiiiinof  his  being  terrible  in  war;  one  of  bis  names  among  the  Syrians.  . 
'     Mebvb,  the  principal  divinity  of  Gaul,  supposed  to  be  tlic  sauic  with  Mars.    Human 
vein  sacriiccd  on  his  altars ;  and  he  was  represented  cither  in  the  act  of  striking 
a  hatchet,  or  of  cutting  mistletoe. 

Hxmos.  Gr.  gaidittg  Atrsei . 

HYranaonnvs,  in  aUnrion  to  his  re&iUence  in  the  northern  region  of  l*hrace. 

BAsM KBs,  his  name  at  Carthage. 

MABSPiTxn,  Lat.  from  ilfars  and  pater. 

If  AVOBs,  his  name  among  the  Osd,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy. 

NacYB*  NanOy  Nico«  or  Nbto,  a  name  under  which  (say  some)  he  was  worshipped  in 


NcTt  one  of  his  names  in  Spain.  Some  confound  this  divinity  with  the  Neith  of  the 
Egyptians,  one  of  the  epithets  of  Minerva  among  that  people. 

OniiTy  the  Mais  of  the  Scandinavians. 

Gplopuoios,  Gr.  betrer  tfatme. 

OacHUTKS,  Gr.  the  demeer;  the  jumper;  one  of  the  names  by  which  Lycophron 
designates  the  god. 

Onrox,  the  Mars  of  the  Persians  and  Parthians. 

PACiFinus»  Lat.  hetKrer  ^  peace  ;  a  title  upon  a  medal  of  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Maiinun. 

Pnopvoff  AToa,  Lat.  the  drfemder.  Under  tliis  epitliet  he  is  represented  with  a  shield 
in  one  handt  a  ipear  in  the  other,  and  with  the  spgis,  bearing  the  head  of  Medusa. 

QutniNus,  IM,  ^RMB  fwris,  a  spear,  or  javelin. 

&SUSUJMVLOS9  ftom  his  priests  the  SaHi,  at  Rome. 

8n.¥Bamy  LnL  or  the  mral;  from  hia  being  invoked  to  protect  lands  from  the 

Thbritas,  hit  nma  fa&  Tiawwim. 
TaunAs,  '\ 

or,        SOr.tayrftfONs. 

Tauaiirs, -^ 
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VtcTOB,  Lat.  under  tliit  epithet  lie  ii  represented  with  a  coirati ,  a  helmeti  a  tnfi 
wnii.  or  a  figure  of  vktory  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  the  otlier. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  bj  Homer  lo  Man,  are  :-^ 

Goil^ie«r,Il.ii.Gl6. 

Sitrm  power  rfwv,  v.  tO. 

God  rfmwM,  ib.  46. 

74'  iw^fetwtm  hmMdn^  ib.  061. 

Mmitter  god^  ib.  054. 

Ooi  i^M^,  ib.  1006. 

Grhijf  god  qf  Tknce,  viL  8S8. 
[See  further  remarks  on  this  deitj  under  article  Egypt.] 

166«— A  mmB  ikeir  number.']  *<  This  passage  gives  me  occasion  to  animadip«rt 
a  conputatioii  of  the  number  of  the  Trojans,  which  the  learned  Angelas  Politiai 
offered  in  hia  prrfaee  to  Homer,  He  thinks  thej  were  50,000,  without  the  aoaij 
ftom  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  Iliad*  where  it  is  snid  there  were  a  tbouwmd  1 
BtoOf  and  Uttj  men  attending  each  of  them.  But  that  the  auziliaries  are  to  bo  mIi 
into  that  number,  ^>pear8  plainly  from  this  place :  Agamemnon  expressly  diatiif 
,Uie  naiiYe  TVojana  from  the  aids,  and  reckona  but  one  to  ten  Grecians,  at  which  «l 
there  could  not  be  above  10,000  Trojans."    P. 

175.— /carMm  sfcetv.]  The  Icarian  sea  is  used  in  this  passage,  either  in  rsfcni 
ilB  atonnj  nature ;  or,  as  Is  the  custom  of  poets,  it  may  denote  generally  any  aaa 


*<  One  may  take  notice  that  Homer,  in  these  two  similitudes,  has  judidooaly 
diotoe  of  the  two  most  wavering  and  inconstant  things  in  nature,  to  compaiv  «i 
osultttnde :  the  moeet,  and  ears  of  com.  The  first  allude  to  the  noise  and  tuaolt 
people,  in  the  breaking  and  rolling  of  the  billows ;  the  second  to  their  taking  the 
course,  like  com  bending  one  way ;  and  both,  to  the  easiness  with  wliich  they  an : 
by  every  breath."    P. 

106.]  PRIAM.  King  of  Troy,  son  of  Laomedon  (see  Laomedon)  and  8li 
^ughter  of  the  Scamander.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Hercules,  after  tha  i 
of  his  lather,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  deter  from  his  perfidious  conduct  towan 
hero.  The  removal  of  his  sister  Hesione  (whose  history  is  incorporated  with  1 
Laomedon)  to  Greece,  proved  frttai  to  the  Trojans,  as,  after  Priam  had  reigned  pi 
ously  for  some  time,  lie  equipped  a  fleet  against  Greece,  assigning  the  command  a 
his  son  Paris,  in  order  to  effect  the  recovery  of  Hesione,  whose  detention  in  that  a 
and  union  with  Telamon,  he  considered  to  have  been  contrary  to  lier  inclinatioa* 
willingly  undertook  the  expedition,  as,  from  the  celebrity  which  the  besuty  of  HA 
wile  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  bad  acquired,  he  hoped  to  enjoy  an  oppostm 
naliaing  the  promise  of  Venus,  that  the  handsomest  of  women  should  be  bertowci 
him.  He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expectations ;  as,  upon  quitting  Spart^  1 
ceeded  in  prevailing  upon  Helen»  during  her  husband's  absence  hi  Crete,  to  fly  wi 
into  Asia.  Priam  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  her,  upon  the  ground  of  the  vrroofi 
•nffered  in  the  case  of  his  sister ;  and  thus  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  thus 
ings  of  hostility,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  ancestors  (both  originaUy . 
fhmilias)  of  Priam  and  Agamemnon,  in  consequence  of  the  seisure  of  Ganyasad 
son  of  king  Tcos  (see  Tros  and  Pelops),  by  Tantalus,  a  neighbouring  sovexeign  of 
whose  posterity  was  accordingly  drifen  from  Asia  to  seek  new  settlements  on  the 
site  continent. 

A  declaration  of  war  by  the  Greeks  was  solemnly  made,  and  a  formidable  an 
(see  Troy)  directed  against  the  kingdom  of  Priam.    "  Thb  kingdom,  occupied  tht 
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Mbof  tbt  HMgSjpomt,  the  nmtbeni  ooMt  of  the  Pnpontit,  ind  the  ■orthem  shom  of 
M  M§dt^  FroB  the  rirer  Eaepoe  to  the  promontory  of  Lectoo,  the  Trojan  dominions 
ttadtd  in  length  two  handled  milee ;  hot  their  hwidth  wae  ha  leoe  conndenible,  being 
epiiilj  oompreMed  between  three  leae  and  the  loAy  lidgee  of  Meant  Ida.  Thif  de- 
(hliri  and  picturaaqae  coontrj,  which  excelled  Oieece  in  fmitlbhieai  of  aoO,  and  aoft- 
■of  difflote,  waa  diftingoiabed  by  the  epithet  of  Helleapontiao,  from  the  large  inland 
iiiace,  which  bore  the  oommon  name  of  Phrygia.  The  Leaaer,  or  Hellespontian 
tjffi^  was  planted^  according  to  tradition,  by  a  Grecian  colony,  aboot  900  yfan 
bie  the  Trojan  war.  The  similarity  of  religion,  language,  and  manners,  aoiRcienUy 
tiisd  the  opinion,  and  seems  to  have  induced  the  diligent  inqoiraia  of  antiqaily  to 
■d  not  only  the  Trojans,  but  the  Lydans  and  Pamphyliani,  as  scattered  faranchee  of 
Heileejc  nationy  which  distance  of  place  had  gradually  cat  off  from  all  oommonica- 
vilh  the  trenk.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  exposed  to  none  of  these  anfiiToarablo 
UMlnew  alrendy  mentioned,  which  long  retarded  the  improvement  of  their  brethren 
inofe.  The  fertile  and  extensile  plains  of  Aiia  offered  them  the  materials  of  more 
wHd  kingdoms  than  Greece  conld  afford ;  and,  instead  of  being  htrassnd  and  cn- 
|md  by  the  eontinoal  incarsioos  of  northern  ssvagrs,  they  enjoyed  the  Ticlnity  of  the 
fffnm  end  Lydians,  nations  described  as  flouriihing  in  wealth  and  peace  from  the 
otast  uidiiaty.  From  the  prevalence  of  the  Grecian  language  and  customs  on  the 
Imndy  aid  the  name  of  the  country  on  the  other,  it  is  not  nnreasonable  to  sappoee, 
;  tta  Ihpfans  were  a  nuogled  race  of  Greeks  and  Phrygians,  collected  by  Daidaaos, 
UOk  bk  degree  to  old  Priam."  Giflles'  Hiitory  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  chap.  1.  (Bee 
IL  xz.  Ml.  for  genealogy  of  Priam,  and  note  to  IL  ii.  lOit.  for  further  dis- 
rtiOB  OB  the  Trojan  territory.)  Strabo  dividea  the  khigdom  of  Priam  Into  nine  dynas- 
,  »ko  all  depended  upon  liim  as  their  king.  After  the  death  of  Hector,  his  ezpedi- 
with  Mercory  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  and  the  recovery  of  the  body  of  his  son.  Prism 
ipiesenttd  as  resolved  to  die  hi  defence  of  bis  country,  and  as  being  ultimately  slain 
■•  ii.  0O1.  &c.)  by  Neoptolemus,  the  ion  of  Achilles,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Ju- 
r  Heroens,  at  which  that  prince  had  killed  the  wounded  Polites,  one  of  the  sons  of 
■a  ;  who,  alter  tke  example  of  his  &ther  and  mother,  had  fled  there  for  protection, 
ing  the  boning  of  the  city.  Priam  had  several  children  (see  IL  vi.  S07.  &c.) ;  the 
It  cekbtated  of  those  of  Hecuba  being.  Hector,  Parii,  Deipbobus,  Helenus,  Polites, 
,  Antiphns,  Hipponons,  Troilas,  Creusa,  Lsodice,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra, 
represents  Ariam  as  a  wise,  equitable,  and  amiable  prince ;  but  as  manifesting 
in  fats  exoeieive  fondness  for  his  son  Paris.  Priam  was  called  Laomboomtia- 
'9  from  his  father  ;  and  the  term  Priamidks  was  applied  to  all  bis  race. 
91.]  HELEN.  Several  contradictory  traditions  prefailed  among  the  andenls  re- 
eting  tUs  princess  ^  but,  according  to  the  more  popular  fiction,  she  was  considered  to 
fte  daoghter  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Leda  (see  Castor  and  Pollux).  She 
'  ao  renowned  for  her  beauty,  even  in  her  infancy,  that  the  great  Theseus,  In  company 
k  his  fnend  Pirithous,  carried  her  off,  when  only  a  child,  from  a  festival  at  which  they 
her  dancing  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Orthia.  It  was  agreed,  during  their  flight,  that 
who  abonld,  by  lot,  beomie  possessor  of  the  pise,  should  assist  in  procuring  a  wife 
the  oilier  (see  Theseus).  The  lot  fiell  to  Theseus,  and  he  accordingly  conveyed 
lea  to  ApUdnm,  and  there  placed  her  under  the  care  of  his  mother  ^thra  (see  ^thra, 
ISI.  I80.),^till  she  should  have  attahied  to  years  of  maturity.  From  this  retreat,  how- 
r,  Inr  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux,  recovered  her  by  force  of  aims,  and  restored  her  to 
frmily,  Amimg  the  most  celebrated  of  the  young  princes  of  Greece  who,  from  the 
otatioa  of  her  personal  attnctions,  subsequently  became  her  suitors,  were,  Ulysses, 
of  Laertes;  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor;  Sthenelus,  son  of  Capaneui  ;  Diomed,  son  of 
lens ;  Ampfaimachas,  son  of  Cteatus ;  Meges,  son  of  Pbyleos ;  Agapenor,  son  of 
CL  MUm.  V. 
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4tt.]  IDOMENEUS.  8onorD«iadiM,Ungof  Ciete:  hfl  MoowpnMl  te  Gndb^ 

with  niiMty  ihiiM,  to  the  Trojui  wir,  and  there  diitingiiished  lumaelf  by  Ue  valo«i  H 
it  related  bj  ■ome,  that  in  cooiequenoe  of  a  tow  be  bad  made  to  Neptiiiie«  to  MoiSntD 
him,  ihoiild  be  letorn  to  Cxete,  the  fixit  liTing  creature  he  beheld,  he  wat  dmea  to  At 
dreadfiil  necewity  of  awciificing  hie  aon,  who  was  the  first  pereon  that  met  baa  « 
his  reaching  big  conntrj.  The  same  fiction  adds  (and  Virgil  allodes  to  it*  JEn,  liL  111. 
zi.  408.),  that  his  Cretan  subjects,  struck  with  honror  at  the  act,  obliged  him  to  i|BitUi 
dommions  ;  that  be  fled  to  the  Hesperian  (Italian)  shores ;  and  that  be  there  took  poi* 
■esiion  of  the  country  of  the  Salentini,  termed  Saleotina.  (See  iEn.  liL  614.)  Diodonii^ 
however,  is  silent  on  this  vow  of  Idomeneus ;  and  describes  him,  on  the  toutiarji  ■ 
returning  triumphantly  to  his  country,  after  the  termination  of  the  riege,  and  aa  receitiif 
dirine  honours  from  his  subjects  after  death.    (See  note  to  II.  nii.  S78.) 

489.— lydms' son.]  Diomed  or  Tydides. 

48S.]    AJAX  THE   LESS.    The  leader  of  the  Locrian  troops.     He  was  aoa  rf 
Oilena,  king  of  Locris,  and  was  on  this  account  called  Oilean  and  Locmav.  The  !■■ 
Nakycian  was  also  applied  to  him,  from  the  Locrian  town  NaryeUu    He  was  iuiuamd 
t||e  Less,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  elder  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon ;  and  being  of  ths 
number  of  Helen's  suitors,  he  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war*  and  was  among  the  moot  valiHt 
of  the  Greeks.    Homer  describes  him  as  particularly  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  lanei^ 
and  as  remarkable  for  bis  brutality  and  cruelty.    On  the  night  of  the  captnre  ditwy,  hs 
pursued  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  whither  ahe  hai 
fled  for  security.    The  goddess  was  so  incensed  at  this  profanation,  that  she  obtained  ftoa 
Jnpiter  and  Neptune  the  power  to  raise  a  storm  during  the  progress  of  Ua  voyage  htA  to 
Greece.    On  the  destruction  of  hit  ship,  he  swam  to  a  rock ;  but  owing  to  hia  uiugiBoa 
in  boasting  that  he  could  there  secure  himself  against  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  Ncptaaa 
atmck  tlie  rock  with  his  trident,  and  precipitated  A jax  into  the  sea.    Viigil  (iEn.  L 
00 — 60.)  describes  the  event  as  having  occurred  without  the  hitervention  of  Neptme. 

481.]  AJAX  TELAMON.    (See  Ajax,  II.  i.  177.) 

485.]  MENELAUS.  The  leader  of  the  Spartan  troops,  brother  of  AganoamoB,  nd 
son,  according  to  some*  of  Atreus.  (See  Atreus.)  Alter  the  murder  of  that  moBaich  by 
£gisthus,  Thyestes,  his  brother,  ascended  the  throne,  and  banished  Agamomwm  and 
Menelaus.  These  princes  found  an  asylum,  first  with  Polyphides,  king  of  Sicynn,  and 
then  with  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon.  From  the  latter  court  they  proceeded  to  8p«ta, 
where  Menelnus  became  the  successful  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Helen ;  and,  at  the 
death  of  his  father-in-Uw,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  That  part  of  the  Uataiy  of 
Menelaus  connected  with  the  departure  of  Helen  from  his  domfaiions,  his  condnct  daring 
the  fpir,  and  his  adventures  after  the  siege,  are  comprehended  in  the  artidaa  Tny, 
Priam,  Helen,  Paria,  and  Proteua.  Menelaus,  whose  character  is  not  represented  in  a 
very  fiivourable  light,  either  by  Herodotus  or  the  Greek  dmmatic  writers,  ia  said  to 
died  at  Sparta*  which  be  did  not  reach  till  eight  years  after  the  teiminatioB  of  the 
(See  Od.  iv.  for  farther  history  of  Menelaus.) 

Hesychius  affirms  that  Menelans,  on  his  return  to  his  dominions,  dedicated  a  tenplo  to 
PuAXXDicB  (who  was  represented  by  a  head),  and  her  two  daughtera,  Homovob  or 
Concordia  (Concord),  and  Arbte  or  Virtus  {Virtue).  Under  the  title  of  thefimlof 
theae  divinities,  Praxidice  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  tlie  goddesa  of  moderalioBt 
temperance,  and  discretion,  and  was  sometimes  confounded  with  Minerva. 

Concordia,  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Peace  (see  Themis),  was  hdd  in 
panicnUr  veneration  by  the  Romans,  and  was  represented  either  crowned  with  flowen, 
her  hands  being  joined,  or  holding  in  one  hand  two  comucopie  intertwined,  and  in  the 
other  a  bundle  of  rods,  or  a  pomegranate;  as  sitting,  with  a  patera  in  the  right.  Mid 
a  cornucopia  m  the  left  hand  ',  as  seated  on  a  throne^  with  a  bow  in  one  hand  tad  n 
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f  ■mniia  U  tha  dHhm ;  m  ciovnied  inlh  poowgnuAlMf  boUing  tbt  boiidl*  of  rodg, 
•Md  two  young  trees  whoie  bnuwbce  are  vnited,  with  a  ctt  at  her  feet  witlmi  the  pawi  of 
•  4og ;  or  with  her  hands  joined,  holding  cither  a  cadnoens  or  a  milituy  weapon,  leaanig 
i|iiB8t  the  ptow  of  a  shipi  Concordia,  when  deeignatiBg  either  coneord  between  two 
Ciiegami,  or  analteiahle  concord  between  three  brothers,  is  represented  in  the  former  . 
case^  by  two  lyres,  and  in  the  latter  by  a  Geiyon  with  three  fliccs,  holding  in  three  hands 
iipev,  a  acepde,  and  a  swoid,  and  resting  the  three  others  npon  a  shield. 

TiRTvs,  also  a  divinity  in  high  repote  among  the  Roonma,  was  represented  either  as  a 
fanalty  winged,  nmply  attired,  with  a  serene  and digniiM  aspect,  seated  on  anarble  cnbe, 
holdiaf  nspear,  a  8ceplre,and  a  laarel  crown ;  as  elevated  npon  doods,  with  one  band  npon 
kat  bransty  and  with  the  other,  indicating  by  the  sceptre  which  she  holds,  the  power  of  her 
eapirej  a  lion  being  at  her  side ;  as  crowned  with  laurel,  holding  a  shield  hi  one  hand  and 
a  spear  in  the  other,  with  a  laurel  tree  near  her,  on  which  are  suspended  sereral 
cnrnas ;  aa  an  Amason  armed,  or  as  a  Hercules,  when  intended  to  denote  valour ;  as  a 
iasoing  from  an  urn  placed  on  a  pyramid,  when  denoting  the  symbol  of  Virtue  in 
;  or  sometimee  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  leaning  upon  a  club,  and 
with  the  skin  of  a  lion. 

gH^    TV  bim  ffid  rtiyin.]  Minerva. 

ttS.]  .£OIS.  The  shield  which  Jupiter  gave  to  Mfaierva.  It  was  ao  called  becanse  it 
oovercd  with  the  skin  of  a  goat,  the  name  being  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifjrxng 
gvni's  JtkM.  The  wgis  of  Jupiter  was  covered  with  that  of  the  goat  Amalthea.  Snhse- 
qnsBlly  to  the  victory  of  Biinerva  over  JEfjm  (a  fire-breathing  monster,  the  production 
of  Tenn),  the  word  ssgis  was  eiehiaively  applied  to  the  shield  of  that  goddess.  In 
the  ontro  of  it  was  die  head  of  tbe  Gorgon  Mednia,  and  round  it  were  represented  Terror, 
CoBtention,  Force,  War,  &c.  (See  Gorgon.) 

"  Homer  does  not  expressly  call  it  a  shield  in  this  place,  but  it  is  plain  from  several 
oOicr  paassfss  that  it  was  so.  In  the  fifth  Iliad  910—917,  this  egis  U  described  with  a 
sublimity  that  is  inezpresnble.  The  figure  of  the  Gorgon's  head  upon  it  is  there  specified, 
which  will  joatiff  the  mention  of  the  serpents  in  the  translation  here  :  the  verKS  are 
TCanifcnbly  aonoroos  in  the  original."    P. 

This  is  not  the  work  of  Vulcan,  alhtded  to  in  .£n.  viH.  576. 

Ml.)  ASIUS.  A  plain  near  the  river  Cayster,  so  called  firom  ilsHis,  an  ancient 
hero.    This  paasage  ia  imitated  JILik,  vii.  965. 

642.1  CAYBT£R.  A  plain  and  river  of  Asia  Minor  (now  Kitcheck  Meinder),  which 
lisM  in  Lydia,  and  fidla  into  the  .£gean  sea  near  Ephesus.  It  has  been  celebrated  by  tlie 
poeta  for  the  awana  that  frequented  its  banks. 

•47.]  8CAHANDER.  (See  also  II.  zzi.  1.  &c.)  A  celebrated  river  of  Tnas  (now 
HMder),  east  of  Mount  Ida.  After  receiving  the  Simois  in  its  course,  It  fldls  into  the  .£gean 
■en  below  Sigmnm,  and  tow^brds  its  month  was  very  muddy.  It  was  also  called  Xintous. 
(See  II.  uc  lOl.)  The  god  of  -the  river,  which  derived  its  name  from  Scamander,  the 
■OB  of  Onybas  (son  of  Cybele  and  lasion),  had  a  temple  in  which  sacrifices  were  offered 
tohiai. 

MB.]  MEPTUNE.  Son  of  Satnm  and  Ops,  and  brother  to  Jujrfter,  Pluto,  and  Juno. 
-  Jnpiter,  In  the  division  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  Titans,  assigned  to  him  the  dominion  of 
the  aea  and  of  all  rivers  and  fountains.  He  was  accordingly  denominated  god  of  the 
■ea.  Tbe  poeta  have  given  the  name  of  Neptune  to  most  of  the  princes  of  antiquity,  who 
either  creaaed  the  aea  to  make  settlements  in  different  countries,  or  rendered  themselves 
conapicwwa  by  naval  victories,  or  by  any  commercial  exploits ;  hence  the  variety  of 
■dventnea  attributed  to  Neptune.  Amphitrite  was  the  acknowledged  wife  of  the  god  of 
the  aea,  and  mother  of  Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities :  among  his  other  wives  and 
mistrenes^  the  foUowing  are  enumerated ;  vis.  Agamede  (see  Agamede),  daughter  of 
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of  Anloi  Biul  DKtj>)i   Alciope,  duiglit«t  of  Man  uid  AgluuM  (*n 
9a0.)  ;  Ali:.vaae,  one  at  the  AtluitidH  (motliei  of  Aiitheiu,  Arathuia,    '' 

ugli  bcr  nctiriij,   bem    iiipplicd    with   wu«i  du.ing  >  dtouglil,   *H 

of  SMboA) ;  Acna,  dtttiglitcr  of  JEilu;  king  of  the  omd*  (notbei  of 
3lu>,   Gm  king   of  tiK   .EoVaa  I&luidi),   whom   he  courted  under  the 
hU  )  A>cn  (nolbei  uf  (Eoclua) ;  AtiypalEi,  dBUghtei  of  Pbicnu,  kins     \ 

bcMitJ.  "Iio  *u  carried  off  by  N«pt.ine  lo  tbe  i.Uud  of  C.ubum..  ud 
Hied  bj  ber  adraiiera,  Neptime.  lo  deceine  Ibem,  thsogBd  tbe  nymph 
wlf  into  •  nm,  md  Ibe  ijilwdcn  into  >he(p,~the  funoiu  lun  oitb  iba 
Pbryxiu),  piDceeding  bom  bis  naion  wiih  Biulpii ;    Cilctunia,  Axughlv 
■nace,  dauglili-r  of  .£d1ii>  (louthn  of  Epopeiu,  and,  accofdiog  Id  »cu«, 
ui»(intnher  uf  A>opua,  who  was  father  of  i:gina,  Israene,  and  Salamia); 

nd  Njcleiu) ;  Ceressi   (.molher  of  Bjra») ;    CbtjBogania  (mother  of 
If  OrelioroEiioi) ;    the   nymph   Cleodora    (niothcr  of   Pamaenii)  (lee 
ea  (iDotlmr  of  CelEna)j  Europa,  daughter   of  Tilyni  (mother  of  the 

.,  king  of  EU») ;  the  nymph  Eutjle  (mother  of  HalU,  a  aiatec  of  lb* 

odes,  and   iliUttholiua)   (we   Mar.);  Ipbhuedja  (the   inolher  of  tb* 

wene  (molhet  of  Althepus)  (seo  Ticraeno)  ;  Libya,  daughter  of  Epaptw^ 
ST  of  Agmot,  Belui,  Basirit,  and  Lelex)  ;  Mcdiiu,  ihe  Gotgoa,  Hbna 
the  Kmbtance  of  a  bird  i  Melauippe,  a  d<aghtcr  of  £o)u<  ;  Melantbg, 
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bnMiAir  Oamu  (im  Corinth)  were  celeKnted  In  bit  honour;  and  among  the  Romnu, 
Ae  Coy IV AM A«  wUch  weie  feRtiralB  ncred  to  Consvi,  the  god  of  coimrili.  In  these 
paee  NepCone  wu  invoked  under  the  name  of  Hipgnus,  it  befaig  cnitomarf  to  lead  through 
the  •beets,  at  these  periods,  horge*  crowned  with  garlands.  In  the  temple  dedicated  to  him 
Ijfln  Atlantidei,  be  was  represented  on  a  car,  holding  the  reins  of  four  winged  hones  in 
sne  bandy  and  a  trident  in  the  other ;  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  his  statue,  ten  feet  and  a 
Mf  in  height,  was  of  brass.  He  is  sometimes  seated  m  a  chariot  constrocted  of  a  shell, 
dmwn  by  aem-horses  or  dolpbfais  ;  or,  on  more  modern  coins,  he  is  seen  plscing  his  riglit 
fiiec  on  a  globe ;  or  seated  on  a  tranquil  sea,  with  two  dolphins  swimming  on  its 
tuhce,  and  having  near  him  the  pmw  of  a  ship  filled  with  grain  or  pearls,  ss  iDustratiTe  of 
faitnnate  naTigationa ;  or  seated  on  an  sgitated  sea,  the  trident  pieced  before  him,  and 
a  moastroai  bird  with  a  serpent's  head,  wings  without  feathers,  like  those  of  a  bat,  which 
appeara  to  be  endeaToorIng  to  tall  on  him,  while  Neptune  rvmsins  unmoved,  to  denote  hia 
trinnphing  over  tempests  and  sea-monsters.  Homer  gives  a  magnificent  description  of  the 
palace  of  Khia  god,  of  his  chsriot,  and  of  his  progress  over  the  surface  of  the  deep  (II.  ziii. 
14 — 57.)  (See  also  JEa.  t.  1060 — 1081.)  Among  animals,  bulls  and  horses  vrere  par- 
ticnhxlj  sacred  to  him ;  and  among  flowers,  the  poppy,  the  name  of  which  was  among  the 
ancient  Dodana  macim.  and  was  derived  from  an  Egyptian  word  or  symbol  signifying 
watar.    Neptnne  was  tutelary  deity  of  the  month  February. 

The  most  common  appellations  of  Neptune  are  the  following : — 

iCo  jcvs,  iSrom  the  town  Mg€P, 

Alizicacus,  Or.  deliterer,  a  nsme  under  which  he  was  invoked  by  the  tunny-fishers, 
in  order  that  their  nets  might  be  preserved  from  the  sword-fish  that  cut  them,  and  from 
the  didphina  that  came  to  the  succour  of  the  tUnny-fish. 

AaPBALioffy  Gr.  moiataiatng'  the  earth  on  ita  foundaiiont. 

Amii.    Sonne  consider  that  he  was  worshipped  under  this  title  by  the  Scandinavians. 

Covsusi  Lai.  from  his  presiding  over  (coan/iam,  council)  councils. 

Djihcus,  Gr.  ndimg,  nbdwuig. 

Dam  ATI  LBS,  Gr.  one  of  his  names  at  Sparta,  expressive  of  his  taMatag' winds  and 
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EropTan,  Gr.  ererlooJInag  ;  his  name  at  Megalopolis. 
Gaiocbus,  Gr.  earth-koida' ;  his  name  at  Therapne,  m  Laconia. 
Gavasrus,  Gr.  pertaining  to  bhrth,  as  father  of  the  sea. 

HiLicosriAK,  the  name  under  which  be  was  worshipped  st  HeUee,  in  Acbais.    The 
caly  bidan  colonists  conveyed  with  them  into  Asia  the  worship  of  this  god. 
HiFPABCHva,  "^  Or.  ruling  or  gnidvug  horsea;  he  having  raised  a  horse  from  the 
HippBoaras,  S  earth  in  his  contest  with  Minerva  respecting  the  giving  a  name  to 
Hippius,         y    Athens. 
HipponnoMUS,  Gr.  Aorse-r«c^;  the  name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  the 


RippoavmxQs,  Gr.  lord  ^fkoraea  (see  Hipparchos,  above). 

Isramua,  from  the  latkmua  of  Corinth. 

ZaoTAs,  Gr.  companion  of  the  peojU  ;  his  name  at  Olympia. 

Vtsrasus,  from  Nisgma^  an  island  in  tlie  .£gean  sea. 

■mea,  Ida  name  among  the  Goths,  Getas,  &c. 

^NmtAOsna,  Gr.  leader  of  the  Njfmpha ;  a  name  assigned  to  him  by  Hesiod  and 

'^Qtiilmviy  flom  the  town  Onckethu  in  Bocotis. 
^1fitilk^eii.Utmi^g  to  ih€  SM. 
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Trmiene ;  NeptOH  tiwiag  b«M  1 
»bco  tie  hid  derttoyud  the  fniiti  | 


nt.Ot./trlilMT  !  hii 

me  b;  the  TM^enimis  : 
■  bji  ui  inundBtion. 

lit  genenil  name  amoag  the  Greeki. 
a.     )    Gr.  Neptune  had  diapatrd  (riihJnno  the 
rs,  I    of  Aigos:    in     urder   to   ceicnge   hime«!f    on  Jopiter, 
H  Ihe  turilDi;  to  the  ^deu.  he  iniudaled  the  whole  coontry  ;  bal,  ■ 
JoDO,  be  caused  the  water  mddtulg  lajhw  back. 
BN9,  l»l,  gaverajiig  thttn. 
It,  from  hU  fathei  Saturn, 

9B.  Lat.  his  name  among  Ihe  Bomani.    It  wa>  of  the  ume  imj 
nof  tlte  GreeLi. 

'am  Tinuru  (now  Mitapan),  a  pnnnoatorf  of  Laconia,  upon 


I   Or.  < 


le  a»igned  to  him.  m  welt  u  to  Ocean,  by  Eoii; 


.,  hianame.  according  to  HeiDdDtni,  among  the  Scjlhiaiu. 
',  hie  name  among  the  ScIaToniani. 
B,  accoiding  to  Sancboniathoa,  among  tlie  PhicDiciana. 
aug  the  epithet*  applied  bj  Homer  la  Neitlune.  are  : — 
|f«iaKk  a/tht  taain,  I!,  i.  S19. 
le  that  ihakn  Iht  lotid  tank,  ib.  SiS. 

K  trident  ikaka  Ikt  tarik.  ni.  S»9. 
'y  neurcA  of  the  deep,  ib.  S  4 1  ■ 
/  Ocean,  ib.  M4. 
rrrftlu  wof  prtfnnd,  it.  SS9. 
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■o  lew  than  thirty  citin  of  Boola,  •  manilMr  ht  tsoMdiog 

WAftMeofllM  M ycvBMn doainioos. 
Mr.]  PENSLIUS.    A  BceotiMi  leader,  wounded  bj  Polydnuui  (IL  zni.  070.) 
or.]  LETTUS.    A  Bcwtiaa  leader,  aat  ad  from  death  by  Idoawiwiia. 
nr.]  PROTHOENOB.    A  BoeotiaB  leader.  Mm  of  AreUycna,  lulled  by  PolydawM 

(ILBff.iir.) 
M.]  ARCE8ILAUS.    A  Baeotian  leader,  killed  by  Hector   (U.xv.STI.) 
W.]  CL0NIU3.    A  Bootiaii  leader,  killed  by  Agenor  (11.  zt.  S8S.) 
in.]  ETEON,  flobaequeDtly  called  Scarphe,  a  town  of  BoBotia,  on  the  Aaopoa,  lo 

used  after  Efteoaeaa,  a  deacendant  of  Bceotna. 
ML]  HYRIE.    A  coontry  of  Bfleotia,  near  Aulia,  with  a  lake,  river,  and  town  of  the 


ii]  BCHCENOS,  a  village  near  Thebea,  ao  called  from  Schaneus,  the  aoo  of 
Attaam,  fcther  of  Atalnnta. 
m.]  SCHOLOS.    A  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Citbnon. 

m]  GB£A.  The  aituadon  of  Grca  is  uncertun :  some  geograpbera,  induced 
fofaapa  by  the  limiinity  of  the  namea,  have  supposed  it  to  be  what  was  afterwarda 
TlB^n•  Tlie  latter,  which  was  sacred  to  Mercury,  derived  its  name  from  Tanagrs,  the 
faljhlw  of  ,£dlns  ev  of  Asopua,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  the  div'mity  Ennoatoa, 
the  Mktraace  of  which  was  prohibited  to  women. 

m,]  MrCAJLESSIA,  or  MYC ALESSUS,  an  inland  town  of  BoBOtia,  which  derived  iu 
mufiom  Mjcale,  in  Caria,  and  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  of  Mycalean  Jove. 
101.]  PETEON.    A  town  of  Bvotia,  between  Thebes  and  Anthedon. 
IM.]  IIBSION.    A  town  of  Boeotia,  near  Heleoo  and  Hyle. 

US.]  H  ABMA.   A  town  of  Boeotia,  in  tlie  Tanagnsan  district,  so  called  firom  a  Greek 
Wdagaifying  ehmiti,  the  prophet  Amphiaraus  having  been  tliere  swallowed  up,  to- 
|Mka  with  Ids  hoiaea  and  cAortol. 
iKH-i^eOs*a  pr^fketS]    Amphiaraas.    (See  Amphiaraus.) 
ilS.]H£LEON.    -x 
ML]  HYLE.  ^  Towns  of  BcBOtia. 

Wr.]  KEDEON.  3 

HT.]  OCALEA.    A  town  of  Boeotia,  between  Ualiarios  and  Alalcomene,  near  a  river 
oflhtanwname. 

ML]  HALIARTUS.    A  town  of  Bosotia,  on  the  Permessus,  lo  called  from  Haliartua, 
l^aa  of  Thenander,  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus. 

Mi]  THESPIA  (now  Neacorio).  A  town  of  Beeotia,  atthe  foot  of  Mount  Helicon, 
vUhMiiedita  name  from  Tbespius,  the  son  of  Erectheus,  snd  waa  sacred  to  Apollo, 
^fiA,  Hocoles,  mad  the  Muses.  The  Thespians  also  worshipped  ■  yonth,  named 
Chortatai^towhooe  honour  they  erected  a  statue,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Soter,  in 
of  faiB  having,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life,  deli? ered  their  city  from  the 
I  of  a  BRpeaf,  by  which  it  waa  infested,  and  to  whoso  rapacity  a  young  person 
■Mnlly  (by  lot)  sacrificed. 

M]  ONCHESTUS.    A  town  of  Boeotia,  in  the  district  of  Haliartus,  on  the  lake 
'■P^criAmtod  for  its  grove  and  temple  sacred  to  Neptune,  hence  called  Onchcstius. 
Mi]  OQPiE.    A  town  of  Borotis,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  Copais  (now  Li. 
Tbia  lake  produced  eels  of  an  enormous  aiae,  which  the  Ba»tians  used  in 


Mi]lBIBBE.    A  town  of  Bceotis,  under  Mount  Helicon,  not  far  from  Thespis. 
W]  IRTTHRS.    A  town  of  Boeotia,  in  the  Platssn  district,  near  Cithseron. 
flH^UflSA,  or  GLISSAS,a  town  of  Borotia,  celebrated  for  a  battle  between  the 

It  was  in  rains  at  the  time  of  Pausanias. 


4|fai. 


MM.]  MYDE,  or  MIDEA.    A  town  of  i3cBotia,  oa  the  lake  Copaii 
105.]  EUTRESIS.    A  tillage  of  Thespia,  in  Ikcotia,  lacred  to  Ap 
MM.]  CORONE,  or  CORONEA.    A  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Cejrfi 
rictory  during  the  Corinthian  war  obtained  by  Agenlaoa.  king  • 
iienian  forces,  894  B.  C.    It  waa  aacred  to  Mineirm. 
i06.]  ARNE.    A  ,town  in  Boeotia,  ao  called  from  Aine,  danghtc 
th  yjde  or  Jtf  idea,  were  rabaequently  abiorbed  in  the  lake  O^ 
M»  Cbaronea,  which  deiived  ita  name  from  Cbieran,  a  aon  of 
miller  of  Phyias  and  Deiphile,  daughter  of  Adraatut,  waa  very  anc 
Wr.]  ANTHEDON,  so  called  from  the  nymph  Anthedon,  waa 
9oCia,  oppoaite  Euboa,  celebimted  aa  the  birth-place  of  the  aea  deii 
!  templei  of  Bacchaa  and  Cerea. 

310.]  ASPLEDON.  A  town  of  Bosotia,  aitoated  on  the  horde 
i?ed  its  name  from  Aapledon,  the  son  of  Neptone  and  the  nymph  I 
laently  called  Eadeieloa. 

B11.]  ORCHOMENIAN  TOWN.  The  Orchoroenoa  of  Bceotia, 
mCain  Acidalia,  and  a  temple  aacred  to  the  Graces :  the  latter  wi 
aomr  by  Eteoclea  (see  Graces),  and  waa  enriched  by  ao  many  spli 
cfaomenos  became  (see  II.  ix.  490.)  a  city  proverbially  eminent  foi 
or.  Amodg  ita  festirals  waa  one  in  honour  of  Diana  Hymnia. 
chomenos  were  called  Minye,  frt>m  Minyaa,  their  first  king,  who 
sribed  to  Neptune  and  Tritogenia,  daughter  of  .£oIas ;  to  Neptun 
lighter  of  OceanuB ;  and  to  Chryses,  the  ton  of  Neptune  and  Chry 
dmosy  king  of  Orchomenoa.  (See  Argo ;  and  Hinys,  under  Sidlj 
MiNYAS.  ^He  was  father  of  Orchomenoa  and  of  several  sons 
If  IN  If  DBS.  S  daughters,  Aldtboe,  Leucippe,  and  Leuconoe  (thi 
sand  Clymene  by  Ovid),  who,  from  their  impiety  in  deriding  th< 
ae  visited  by  that  god  with  an  iosunBoontablc  inclination  to  feec 
le  object  for  their  voracity  waa  to  be  choaen  by  lot ;  the  victim  pre 
B  BOB  of  Leudppe,  who  waa  accordingly  devoured  by  the  three 
anged  into  bats ;  and  it  waa  naual,  after  thu  event,  for  the  high  pri 
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ilib}  ACTOR.    (Sm  note  aboro»  611.)    He  wu  also  oOM  Asidss,  fnm  kit  fItflMff 


6M.]  PHOCIANS.    People  of  Pbocis.    The  district  of  Phocb  w«8  lemftrkable  for  th« 

crhhntfwl  rooonuins  of  Cithcron,  Helicon,  and  Pamastut,  and  fur  the  towns  of  Pythia* 

Ddpbi,  Daulis,  and  Elatim;  but  it  is  without  objects  of  history  till  the  period  of  the 

merti  war,  which  the  Tbebans  and  Philip  of  Macedon  carried  on  against  it,  in  the /rarlA 

calwi  before  the  Christian  era,  for  plundering  the  temple  at  Delphi.    DeucalioB  is 

nppossd  to  have  been  the  king  of  tlint  part  of  the  country  which  liea  about  PlRnasiua,  nt 

Iba  tine  that  Cecrops  flourished  in  Atticm.    The  Phodans  axe  said  to  have  derived  their 

ana  from  Phocns,  the  son  of  ^acus  and  Psamathe.     Diana  was  particularly  vor* 

ikpped  in  Phods. 

0».]  EPISTROPHUS.  )  Leaders  of  the  Phocian  troops ;  they  were  sons  of  Iphitaa* 

SCHEDIUS.         5     kmg  of  Phods.  Schediua,  who  had  been  one  of  the  suittM 

of  Helen*  reigned  at  Panopcuni,  or  Panopae ;  he  was  killed  by  Hector  (II.  z%ii.  S59.) 

at.]  CEPHISSUS.    A  river  which  rises  at  LUsa,  in  Phods,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  hike  Copais  in  Bcootia.    It  was  sacred  to  Ampliiarans  and  the  Graces. 

XAncisaus.]  The  story  of  Narcissus,  the  hou  of  Cepliissos  and  the'  nymph  Liriope,  often 

ocean  in  the  poets.    The  Theban  prophet  Tiresias  had  foretold  that  bis  death  would  be  Oe . 

oonaeq;nience  of  his  beholding  himself.   This  prediction  was  realised  when,  in  looking  mt9 

tkeTbeeiuan  fountain  Nardssns,  lie  perceived  his  shadow,  and  pined  away  on  its  banks,  in 

admintion  at  his  own  figure.     The  in&tuatian  accompanied  him  even  to  the  infernal 

r^liflBS,  where  the  reflection  of  his  person  in  the  Styx  still  occupied  his  attention.    By 

sone  his  fhte  is  ascribed  to  the  t eugeance  of  Nemesis  for  his  neglect  of  Echo,  one  of  the 

nymphs  of  Juno,  who  was  so  affected  by  his  contempt  that  she  witlidrew  to  the  woods* 

ling  her  habitation  to  caves  and  rocks;   and  ultimately*  worn  out  by  grief  and 

was  reduced  to  stone,  but  allowed  to  retain  her  voice.    Pausanias  relates 

that  Narcissus  had  a  twiu-sister,  of  whom  he  was  so  fond,  tiiat,  when  she  died,  he  fre- 

i^oently  visited  the  fountain  Narcissus,  to  contemplate,  in  his  own  form,  the  sembisnce  of 

his  beloved  sister.    Another  traditiun  states,  thnt  he  supposed  the  reflection  of  his  own 

penoB  to  be  that  of  the  n^mph  of  the  fountain,  and  that  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  her, 

hn  was  predpitated  into  its  waters,  his  blood  being  changed  into  the  flower  which  bears 

Ilia  name  ;  and  which,  from  his  roisfortuneo,  was  cherislied  by  the  infernal  divinities. 

(See  translbrmatian  of  Echo,  and  story  of  Narcissus,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  iv.) 

There  was  another  river  of  the  name  of  Cephissus  in  Attica. 

684.]  PANOPEA,  PANOP^,  or  PANOPif^UM  ;  a  town  of  Phocis.  on  the  Cephis- 
m.    (See  Panope,  II.  xvii.  356.) 

684.]  CHRYSA,  or  CRISSA ;  a  town  very  near  Cirrha,  in  Phocis. 
615.]  ANEMORIA,  or  ANEMOLIA,  was  a  town  built  on  an  eminence,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Phods  and  Delpld. 

1186.]  PYTHO.  The  ancient  name  of  Delphi  (now  Castri),  a  town  of  Phocis,  cele- 
fanted  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Del- 
phian otade  is  very  doubtful^  some  even  refening  its  antiquity  to  the  ages  preceding  the 
flood  of  Deocalion ;  while  the  first  account  of  the  consultation  of  the  oracle,  to  which 
Stnbo  seems  to  have  attached  any  credit,  was  that  of  Homer,  who  mentions  a  response 
to  Agamemnon  before  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  locality  of  the  orade,  Strabo  affirms  there 
iras»  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Psmsssus,  within  the  western  border  of  Phods* 
against  lAois,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea-port  towns  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  a 
nntnnl  amiphitheatre  (formed  from  the  mountain-crags),  difficult  of  sccess ;  in  the  midst 
«f  whicbf  a  deep  cavern  discharged  from  a  naixow  orifice  a  vapour  powerfully  affecting 
the  brain  of  those  who  came  within  its  influence.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of 
its  rommencement,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  authors  that,  for  its  celebrity  and  duration. 
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k  wu  pn-€miiMiit.    Il  doM  not  «ppe«r  that  Apollo  was  the  Ant  of  the  godi  thet  f»M 
there  consulted :   ^schylus,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides,  cnnmeratei  Terra,  TbeBDi; 
and  Phcebe  (the  mother  of  Latona),  af  having  been  among  the  earliest  that  delivcnd 
%onclea  at  Delphi,  and  Apollo  as  sncceediog  to  Uioie  goddesses.    Ovid  onlj  particnhikei 
Tbemu;  Paasanias  mentioDB  Terra  and  Neptune  as  having  heen  prior  to  Tbemit.    Sa- 
turn was,  by  some,  reckoned  among  the  divinities  there  consulted ;   and  the  accoonla  of 
Diodonis  tend  to  proye  that  the  discovery  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  Tapodr  aiiiiBg 
from  the  cavern,  was  made  by  a  goatherd,  whose  goats  haring  been  thrown  into  aingahr 
ooovnlaions  when  feeding  on  its  brink,  was  mduccd  to  investigate  the  cause,  and,  npoi 
looking  hito  the  chasm,  he  hhntelf  became  agitated  like  one  frantic.    These  lypaienflly 
supernatural  drcurostances  wen  communicated  through  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  ioper- 
stitiouB  ignorance  of  the  age  immediately  attributed  them  to  a  deity  residing,  in  Aa 
place ;   and,  in  an  assembly  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  wliich  was  accordingly  ooa- 
vened,  it  waa  determined  that  to  one  person,  appointed  by  public  authority,  should  ha 
confined  the  power  of  receiving  the  inspiration,  and  communicating  the  responses  of  tin 
divinity ;  the  security  of  the  prophet  being  provided  for  by  a  firame  placed  over  tta 
cham,  through  which  the  maddening  vapour  might  be  inhaled  without  risk.    The  aaocd 
ofce  was  consigned  to  a  female,  who  waa  to  be  of  low  origin,  but  of  unsulUed  reputadoa 
and  habita ;  and  a  seat  was  prepared  for  her  over  the  opening,  resting  on  three  iee^ 
thence  called  a  tripod  or  tripus.    l*he  place  bore  tlie  name  of  Pytho,  either  from  Iha 
Python  of  Parnassus  having  been  there  killed  by  Apollo  (see  P^'thius,  under  the  aamei 
•f  Apollo),  or  from  the  serpent  having  been  the  original  deity  of  the  temple,  the  priestess 
of  which  was  indiscriminately  called  Pythonissa,  Phcebas,  Pythia,  Stemomantiay  and 
Petraessa.    This  last  title  was  assigned  to  the  prophetess  by  Pindar,  in  consequeaoa  of 
the  very  ancient  use,  among  the  Greeks,  of  the  term  Patros  for  the  sun,  and  Patsa  lor 
the  oracular  temples  of  the  deity.    The  importance  of  the  oracle  being  increased  by  tfala 
interference^  public  authority,  a  regular  establishment  of  priests  and  sacrifioea  became 
neceasary,  and  a  temple  was  erected  over  the  cavern.     The  first  of  these  edifioea  ia 
described  as  having  been  merely  a  hut,  formed  of  branches  of  laurel ;  the  secondy  aa 
having  beeh  constructed  by  bees,  of  wax  and  feathers,  brought  by  Apollo  from  the  Hyper* 
boraans  (to  whose  country  he  retired,  when  exiled  from  heaven)  ;  the  third,  aa  having 
been  raised  of  brass  by  Vulcan ;  the  fourth,  of  stones,  by  Agaroede  and  Trophonina ;  and 
the  fifth  (the  one  so  remarkable  for  its  treasures)  of  silver,  by  the  Amphictyons.     lia 
order  to  furnish  a  revenue  for  the  priests,  it  wss  determined  that  offerings  ahonid  be 
asade  upon  consulting  the  oracle ;   the  succession  of  the  different  divinities  who  then 
uttered  responses,  being  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  when  the  profits  arising  ficBi 
the  prophetical  abilities  of  one  god  began  to  fail,  another  was  substituted.    Apollo,  a 
deity  of  great  reputation  in  the  islands,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  was  the  presiding  power  of 
the  Petrs,  or  temple.    Delphi,  which  was  nearly  in  tlie  centre  of  Greece,  was  reported 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  world ;   and  miracles  were  invented  and  propagated,  confinnatoy 
of  the  truth  of  the  assertion.     This  city,  from  peculiar  locsl  advantages,  early  becme 
conaiderable ;   and  the  fame  and  sanctity  of  the  oracle  subsequently  rendered  h  Iha 
deposit,  or  bank,  of  all  the  riches  of  Greece  ;   the  ancient  and  universal  custom  of  dedi- 
cating the  tentha  of  many  things  to  the  gods,  forming  a  source  of  no  inconsidettbia 
wealth.    Nothing  of  public  or  private  moment  was  undertaken  In  that  country,  withoot 
first  cODsulthig  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  and,  aa  the  names  of  those  who  made  munificent 
offeringa,  whether  of  money  or  of  valuable  atatoes  or  ornaments,  were  alwaya  regiaterad, 
vanity  tended  powerfully  to  increase  the  number  of  votaries  to  the  god.     Even  in  tbs 
time  of  Homer,  the  riches  of  Delphi  seem  to  have  been  proverbial.     Such  waa  the 
sanciity  in  which  this  place  wss  genenlly  held,  that  when  the  Dorian  cenqueat  (the 
recevery  of  the  Peloponne&us  by  the  lleraciids)  drove  a  great  j^rt  of  the  Greek  nation 
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tbt  fngithpies,  npon  acqairing  new  Mttlcmeiiti  w  Aria,  aitabliihed  then  theif 
lal  bank,  in  imiution  of  tliat  of  their  native  cmmtiy,  looonmending  it  to  the 
of  the  nme  deity.  This  great  depoaitaxy  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Brand^dea 
B,  in  looia,  that  part  of  the  Aaiatic  continent  colonised  by  the  Orceka,  the 
ta  of  Ion.  The  responses  of  the  Delphian  oracle  were  generally  expressed  in 
id,  compared  with  those  returned  at  other  places,  wexe  so  perspicooas,  that 
a  not  nnfreqaently  consulted  at  Delphi  to  explain  the  answers  which  had  been 
Dodona :  its  Yeracity,  in  the  early  ages  of  its  establishment,  waa  alio  mnch 
;  but  when  Greece  began  to  lose  her  independence,  means  were  foond  to  cor- 
*jihixL :  tlius  Demosthenes  complains  that,  in  hia  time,  "  she  spoke  aa  PfaiKp 
m  woold  hare  her."  To  this  cause  may  perhapa  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
the  decline  of  the  oracle ;  though  the  date  of  iti  final  extinction  cannot  be 
d,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  frequently  lost  its  prophetic  power  for  a  short 
d  to  have  again  recovered  it.  Lucian  reports  that  answers  were  given  in  hb 
the  emperor  Julian  is  said  to  have  consulted  it.  The  gamea  celebratad  at 
irmed  Pythian,  are,  by  some,  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Apollo, 
moration  of  bis  victory  over  the  serpent  Python ;  and  by  others,  to  have  owed 
hlishment  to  Agamemnon,  Diomed,  or  Amphictyon.  They  were  celebrated 
I  year ;  and  the  reward  adjudged  to  the  victor  was  a  crown  of  laurel.  These 
«•  hdd  in  such  estimation,  that  several  of  the  gods  did  not  disdain  to  enrol 
IS  among  the  combatants. 

DAULIS.  A  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  Cephissus,  so  called  from  the  nymph 
It  was  the  country  of  Tereus.    (See  Od.  six.  005.) 

:YPAIIISSUS.  ^  Towns  of  Phocis,  on  the  Cephissus.  Cypaiissos  is  the  same 
:«IL.£A.  S     ssAnticyra. 

LecnoJi  tquadrontJ]  These  are  the  Opuntian  and  Epicnemidian  Locrians,  on 
IS  of  the  Euripus,  opposite  Euboea.  The  Locrian  town  OsoIsb  was  not  known 
• 

OikuM*  vaUant  son/l    Ajax  the  Less. 

[)IL£US.    Oileus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  the  son  of  Odoedocus  and  Agria- 
i  ftBther  of  Ajax  the  Less,  who  iroro  him  was  called  Oilean  Ajax. 
BESSA.    A  town  of  Locris,  so  called  from  being  covered  with  shrubs. 
THROMUS,  or  TllllONIUM  ;  a  town  of  Locris,  on  the  river  Boagrhis,  nesr 
tain  Cnemis.    There  was  anotlier  Thronium  in  Epirus,  built  by  the  Locrians  on 
m  from  Trov. 

[!!YNOS.  A  town  of  Locris,  opposite  Euboea,  celebrated  as  the  naval  station 
mitians,  and  the  residence  of  Deucalion. 

)PUS.  A  town  of  Locxis,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Patroclus,  and  aa  the 
his  father  Meno^tius'  dominions. 

iJALLI  ARUS.    A  town  of  Locris,  not  inhabited  at  the  time  of  Straho. 
ICARPHE,  SCAllPHEA,  or  SCARPHIA.    A  town  in  the  northern  part  of 

AUGIA.     A  town  of  Locris. 

BOAGRIUS.     A  river  of  Lociis,  flowing  by  Thronhim,  into  the  bay  of  CEta ; 

ancBt,  according  to  Strabo. 

TARPHE.     A  town  of  Locris,  subsequently  called  Pfaarygs. 

KDBCEA.    The  largest  island  (Crete  excepted)  of  the  u£gean  sea  (now  called 

It).    It  lies  along  the  coast  of  Locris,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  and  is  separated  from 

Ind,  opposite  Aulis,  by  the  straits  of  Euriplk.    It  was  very  anciently  known  by 

■Bt  names  of  BomOf  MucrU,  Pekugia,  Oche,  EUopia  (from  Ellops,  son  of  Ion), 

H$,  Ainii*  or  A6an<ia»  Awia,  Curetica,  Ckalcis,  and  Ampis.    Its  two  principal 
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ciliet  WM«  Cbalcit  nd  EretrM.  Tlicj  m  Mid  to  bare  been  Atbenun  coloniw  beiwi 
the  Tfojm  war,  and  to  hate  been  go  powerftil  and  flouxiabiDg  as  to  bave  beld  tbo 
bomiog  isboida  of  Androa,  Tenoa,  and  Ceoa,  in  Babjection»  and  to  baTe  eacabliilied 
niet  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  waa  particularly  aacred  to  Nq>tiuie ;  and  ia  by  aona 
poaed  to  bave  been  the  firal  apot  into  whicb  the  Ethiopiana  intxodaced  the  worahiip  of  Iha 
serpent. 

642.]  ABANTES.  The  Abantea,  io  called  from  Abe,  a  town  of  Pboda,  wtn  d 
Thradan  origia.  Many  colonies  of  different  tribei,  more  particularly  the  iEolbui  ni 
Ionian,  settled,  at  various  times,  in  Enboea.  The  Abantes  became  so  intimately  Maadai 
with  the  lonians,  that  their  own  name,  Abantes,  was  finally  lost. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  these  people  to  shaTC  tlie  forepart  of  their  heada,  which  tbaf 
did  tlist  their  enemies  might  not  take  the  adventsge  of  seizing  them  by  the  hair:  4a 
hinder  part  they  let  grow,  as  a  valiant  race  that  would  never  turn  their  backa.  Tbsir 
manner  of  fighting  was  hand  to  hand,  without  quitting  their  javelins  (in  the  BaaiMr  if 
oor  pikemen)."    F. 

644.]  CHALCIS  (now  Egripo).  1  he  chief  city  of  Eubcea;  so  called  from  Chalds 
(otherwise  Combe),  the  daughter  of  Asopus,  king  of  Bosotia. 

644.]  ERETKIA  (now  Gravalinais).  A  town  of  Eubces,  between  Chakia  and 
Ocreatus  ;  so  called  from  Eretrius,  a  son  of  Phaeton ;  It  was  sacred  to  Diana  Slopban. 

645.— Xrtdon  JUUi».]  Histiss,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  very  anciently  called  T^imiiim,  and 
more  recently  Oreus. 

646.]  CARYSTOS  (now  Castel  Rosso).  A  town  of  Eubms,  at  tlie  foot  of  Mont 
Ocha,  celebrated  for  its  marble,  and  for  the  stone  asbestos,  of  which  wss  made  n  kind  of 
doth,  which  waa  supposed  to  be  proof  against  fire,  and  to  be  cleansed  by  that  element. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Carystus,  a  son  of  the  centaar  Cliiron  and  Chariclo,  the 
dnugbter  of  Apollo.  I'his  town  waa  alao  anciently  called  CAtronte,  from  Cbiran.  and 
JEgma,  firom  £gon,  one  of  its  kings. 

646,-^Sijfritm  ground,']    Styria,  a  town  of  Euboea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CaryalOB* 

647.]  DIOS,  or  DIUM.  A  town  of  Euboea,  built  on  an  eminence,  in  the  nei^bov* 
hood  of  Oreus. 

648.]  CERINTHUS  (now  Zero).    A  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Euboau 

664.]  ELPUENOR,  or  ELEFHENOR;  "  leader  of  the  Abantisn  throng."  Hm 
son  of  Chalcodon  (of  the  race  of  Mars)  and  Iraonarete.  He  was  killed  by  Agonor  (D. 
iv.  63S.) 

655.]  ATHENS.  All  that  can  be  collected  from  the  combined,  but  often  diacwd—tf 
opinions  of  the  ancients,  relative  to  the  very  early  history  of  tliis  celebrated  dtj  ia,  thai 
Cecropa,  at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  colony,  1550  B.  C.  (S72  years  before  the  aiege  of 
IVoy),  made  himself  master  of  tlie  province  of  Attica.  This  district,  which  waa 
anciently  called  3Iopiopia,  from  Mopsopus,  /oitte,  from  Ion,  the  son  of  Xotfanap 
Poffidoata,  from  Neptune,  had,  according  to  tradition,  at  some  period  too  far  beyond 
connected  history  for  any  calculation  of  its  date,  been  under  the  government  of  a  king 
who  had  originally  reigned  in  Bccotia,  of  the  nsme  of  Ogyges  ;  but  who,  with  his  subjects^ 
had  been  driven  into  the  adjoining  hilly  country  of  Attica,  owing  to  a  flood  which  had 
deaolated  his  fertile  kingdom,  llie  name  of  this  king  is  not  even  known  to  tlie  older 
Grecian  authors.  From  this  tmdition,  till  tlie  age  of  Cecrops,  not  even  the  rumonr  of  ■■ 
event  occurring  in  Attica  is  handed  down  to  us.  It  is  supposed  that  this  adventurer  wti 
attracted  to  the  apot,  upon  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  aubseqnently  reaownad 
city  of  Athens,  by  its  situation  on  the  verge  of  a  plain,  watered  by  two  small  stimaa^ 
afterwards  called  Ilisaos  and  Cephissns,  and  possessing  a  commodious  harbour  (the  Fkm* 
lenim  was  the  only  ancient  port  of  Athens)  for  his  veuela.  Near  these  stxeama,  abovl 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  five  from  the  haven,  waa  a  fock,  rising  nearly  peipeadi* 
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cMjroi  afr  mAoM,  apoa  which  Cecropt  elected  a  €ortre«»  ctUed  Cecfopiay  which  he 

mdt  hii  fendeaoe,  ind  dedicated  to  the  patnmage  of  the  Egyptian  goddctt  Iiii,  whom 

At  Gieaks  wonUpped  under  the  aame  of  Atheoa»  and  the  Lathia  of  Minerra.    He  then 

(ttMgfa  eoBie  refer  to  the  second  Cecropt)  divided  hh  territory  Into  twelve  diitricte ;  to 

atUi  flirmbo  asaigna  the  namea  Cecropia«Tetrapolit,  Exacria,  Decelea,  Elenait,  AphidaA* 

lMeaa»  Bfanron,  Cjtherb,  Sphettua,  Cephiteia,  and  Phalernt.     In  each  of  thete  dia- 

likb  tkme  waa  a  town  or  village,  into  which  he  introduced  a  form  of  religion,  erected 

ahaia  to  the  gods,  and  caused  juttice  to  be  adminittered  accordhig  to  aoma  nhitaiy  lawa 

which  he  eatabliahed.    The  celebrated  court  of  Areopagui  has  by  tome  been  tnppoted  to 

htft  taken  its  rise  in  the  fabulous  times ;  but  its  origin  haa  never  been  satisfactorily 


Then  twelve  districts,  forming  the  kmgdom  of  Cecrops,  were  united,  hi  after«tiniet,  by 
Theaeva  (see  Theseus)  into  one  town,  to  which,  firom  its  totehuy  deity,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Athens.    (See  Minerva,  Neptune.) 

The  STCffSsion  of  Athenisn  kings,  as  given  by  ancient  authors^  from  Ogyges  to  Codrus, 
the  haft  king  of  Athens,  is  as  fbllows : — 

I.  Ogyges.  11.  Theseus. 

S.  Cecropt.    IffffO  B.  C.  19.  Menestheos. 

t.  (banana.  IS.  Demopbocm ;  the  king  who  was  reign- 

4.  An^lbictyoo.  ing  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

5»  Ericthoniut.  (See  Menettheus,  line  650.) 

II.  Pandion  I.  14.  Oxyntea. 

7.  Eractheus.  15.  Aphides. 

8.  Cecropt  II.  16.  Thymcetet. 

9.  Pandion  II.  17.  Melanthius. 

10.  ^gent.  18.  Codrus.    1053  B.  C. 

Plntaich  u  of  opinion  that  Homer  waa  not  known  to  the  Athenians  till  the  time  of 
Hippaichns,  L  e.  about  the  6Sd  Olympiad. 

CM.]  MENESTHEUS.  Tliis  prince  was  descended  from  Erectheos,  being  grandson 
of  Omens  (the  son  of  Erectbeus),  and  son  of  Peteus.  Both  Peteos  and  Menestheos  were 
baniahfd  from  Athena,  being  expelled  either  by  ^geua  or  Theseus.  Menestheos  suc- 
ceeded Tbeieus  on  the  Athenian  throne,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  Demophoon. 
The  Athemant  are  celebrated  by  Homer  for  their  peculiar  knowledge  of  tactics  and  the 
miJitaiy  art.  Homer  does  not  mention  Acamas  and  Demophoon,  the  sons  of  Theseus 
and  Phasdra,  who  are  stated  by  other  writers  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  The 
latter  aooompanied  Elphenor  to  the  siege  ;  and,  on  the  capture  of  Troy,  discovering  his 
graadmodier  .£thra  (aee  ^thra)  among  the  slaves  of  Helen,  he  delirered  her  from  cap- 
tivity^  and  conducted  her  to  Athens.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Heradidm  songht 
and  obtained  refuge  in  hit  dominions  from  the  persecution  of  Eurystheus. 

057.]  ERECTHEUS.  The  names  and  hisUnries  of  Erectbeus  and  Ericthonius  have 
been  often  confounded.  Homer  states  that  Erectheus  was  educated  by  Minerva,  bom 
from  the  Earth,  and  placed  by  that  goddess  in  her  temple.  The  meaning  of  this  latter 
eTpraattoa  amy  be,  either,  that  one  common  temple  was  dedicated  to  Erectheus  and 
Mmerva,  or  that  hit  temple  was  contiguous  to  hers.  Erectheus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
by  the  Athenians,  and  was  conaidered  to  have  sprung  from  their  native  soiL  He  was 
cdebcated  fbr  his  love  of  the  chase.  Minerva  raised  him  to  the  tlirone  of  Athens ;  but 
he  Bast  not  be  considered  the  same  as  the  Erectheus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  esta- 
blished the  mysteries  of  £3eu8is.  He  is  one  of  the  gods  enumerated  among  those  sup- 
posed to  be  the  representative  child  carried  in  the  van  or  chest,  with  a  golden  serpent,  in 
the  reprasenlaftions  of  Ceres  aa  Isis.    (Sec  laia,  under  her  names.) 

It  ia  ohn,  aa  Sir  Isaac  Newton  hu  obaerved,  that  Homer  desaibes  under  tha  nama 


«« 


S17.; 

7S.]  T£LAMONy  leader  of  the  Salaminian  troops.      He  wts  ki 
imii ;   son  of  iEacus  uid  Endeii,  the  daughter  of  Chiron  and  CI 
eos,  the  hushand  of  ThetU ;   and  father  of  Teocer  and  Ajax  tl 
iabed  with  Pelens  (aee  Pelens)  froin  his  father's  court,  for  the  ac 
ir  step-brother  Phocns  ^whose  mother  was  the  Nereid  Psamathe* 
board  a  ▼easel,  whence  he  in  vain  despatched  a  herald  to  med 
icuB  opon  assurances  of  his  innocence,  he  was  thrown  on  the  islai 
I  there  not  only  hospitably  entertained  by  its  king,  Cychreui,  bal 
daoghter  Glance  b  marriage,  with  the  promise  of  succession  to 
death  of  Glance,  he  married  Perilxra,  the  daughter  of  Alca' 
ilone  (see  Laomedon),  the  sister  of  king  Priam.     He  distinguif 
{onautic  expedition;   and  when  the  war  igiinst  Troy  subseque 
patched  his  sons  Ajaz  and  Teucer,  to  sustain  that  glory,  to  whic 
I  predndcd  him  from  any  longer  aspiring.    Ajax  (see  Ajax,  IL  i. 
war ;   and  the  indignation  of  Telamon  at  the  supineness  of  Tc 
enged  his  brother's  death,  induced  him  to  exclude  the  young  pi 
OS  after  the  termination  of  the  conflict  (see  Tencer) :   nor  was  hi< 
die  bamahment  of  Teucer ;  for  when  Ulysses,  whom  he  conBidere< 
.'•  death,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Salamis,  he  contrired  perfidioui 
ong  the  rocks  and  eddiea  of  the  island,  and,  by  this  artifice,  effect! 
«ral  of  hia  ships. 

179. — Argive  (roiii.]  The  troops  of  the  town  Argos  in  Argolis. 
t  fiunlly  of  Danaus  to  the  time  of  Perseus,  when  it  reverted  to  his  i 
«  AdnstoSy  II.  ii.  680.),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  JE\ 
toUaa  Diomed,  the  nephew  of  ^gialeus.  In  the  mean  time, 
lopidm  at  Mycenss,  which  Atreus  had  seised,  on  the  death  of  £v 
th  the  Athenians,  had  been  so  greatly  augmented,  that  the  gloiy  oi 
M  proportionably  obscured.  Thus  Argos  is  here  mentioned  as  sec' 
pu^  to  Mycenae  and  Laoedemon  ;  though,  in  reference  to  its  fo 
metiroes  used  to  designate  the  whole  Peloponnesus ;  and  Argivrs 
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tf  Sanu,  4E»opiia,  and  Myrmidonuu  Tliit  island,  or  rather  rock,  was  originallj 
;t  to  tbe  Btighbouring  slate  of  Epidaunis,  which  was  itself  hut  a  member  of  the 
Aipam  commonwealth.  It  was  a  convenient  resort  for  seafaring  people,  whether  mer* 
ckants  or  pirates ;  and  between  the  two  acqoired,  at  length*  each  popaiousness  and 
wodthj  as  not  only  to  shake  olf  its  dependance  upon  £}>id%urus,  but  tft  become,  though 
alwmja  at  enmity  with  Atliens,  one  of  the  most  considerable  naval  powers  of  Greece.  It 
«••  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  .£acU9  (see  Myrmidons) ;  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Venus, 
ApoUa,  and  JEacns;  and  in  tiie  time  of  Uoniery  was  subject  to  the  Argivrs.  Psusuniai 
■seaikms  two  temples  in  the  island,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

«!«.]  TYRINTHG,  or  TVRINTHYS  (now  Vatkia).  A  town  of  Argolis,  so  called 
Tyrinx,  son  of  Argas,  the  son  of  Jupiter.    It  was  sacred  to  Hercules  (see  l^rintlms, 
is  names).    The  <*  lofty  walls"  are  mentioned  in  reference  to  their  having  been 
laised  by  the  Cyclops. 

OTOu]  EPIDAURE,  or  EPIDAURUS ;  so  called  from  a  hero  of  tlist  nsme  (now  Pi- 
4anim)a  a  maritime  town  of  Argolis,  sacred  to  ^sculapius.    (See  .-t^gina.) 

060.]  ASINEN.    A  town  of  Argolis,  sacred  tu  Dryops,  Uie  son  of  Apollo. 

080.]  HERMION  (now  Csstri).  A  town  of  Argolis,  on  the  bay  of  Hermione, 
aacfed  to  Ceres,  whence,  according  to  Strsbo,  there  is  a  short  and  direct  road  to  the 
regifloa  off  Ploto,  on  whicli  account  tlie  inhabitants  of  Argolis  (adds  he)  omitted  to  place 
in  the  muuth  of  their  dead  the  passage-money  due  to  Charon. 

08t.]  EURYALUS.  A  leader,  v»ith  Sthenelus  and  Diomcd,  of  the  Axgive  troops* 
He  was  son  of  Meoistbeus  (see  Mecistheus),  and  wss  one  uf  the  Argonsuts. 

L]  STHI^ELUS.  A  son  of  Capaneus,  son  of  Hipponous  and  Astynome,  and 
cf  the  leaden,  with  Dioraed  and  Euiyalus,  of  the  Argives.  He  had  been  among  the 
soitora  of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  Epigoni.  (See  Theban  War.)  He  was,  according 
to  VirpI  {JEa,  n.  S40.),  one  of  those  shut  up  in  the  wooden  horse. 

009.]  DIOMED.  Son  of  Tydeus,  and  grandson  of  (Eneus,  kmg  of  Calydon  j  like 
moat  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  educated  under  the  centaur  Chiron.  He  was  king,  and 
leader  of  the  iEtolians,  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  ranked  among  its  heroes,  after 
Achilles  and  Ajax.  Homer  represents  him  as  the  favourite  of  Minerva,  who  was  his  con- 
stant attendant,  and  aaoibes  his  many  acts  of  valour  to  her  protectmg  influence.  Among 
Ilia  eiploits,  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  engaged  witli  Hector  and  iEneas  in  single 
combat ;  that  he  womded  Mars,  ^neas,  and  Venus ;  and  that  in  concert  with  Ulysses, 
be  <canied  off  the  hones  of  Rliesus,  and  the  palladium  ;  and  procured  the  arrows  of  Fl^- 
loctetea:  Sophocles,  however,  states  that,  in  this  last  enterprise,  the  coropanioii  of 
Ulysses  was  I^rrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  He  was  deprived  of  the  affection  of  his  wife 
.£giale,  owing  to  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Venus,  by  whose  influence  during  his  ab- 
sence at  the  war,  she  had  become  attached  to  Cyllaharus,  die  son  of  Sthenelus.  Diomed 
was  so  afflicted  at  tlie  estrangement  of  if^giaie,  diat  he  abandoned  Greece,  and  settled, 
at  the  head  of  a  colony,  in  Magna  Graecis,  where  he  founded  a  city  to  which  he  gave  the 
aaiM  ef  Aigyripa  (see  JEn.  xi.  377.),  and  married  a  daughter  of  Daunus,  pnnoe  of  the 
conntfj.  In  the  progress  of  his  voyage,  Diomed  was  shipwrecked  on  that  part  of  the 
Libyan  ceaat  wbidi  was  under  the  sway  of  Lycus,  wlio,  as  was  his  usage,  towards  all 
atrangcfs,  seised  and  confined  him.  He  was,  however,  liberated  by  the  ingenuity  of 
CaUirfaoey  the  tyrant's  daughter,  who  was  so  enamoured  of  him,  that,  upon  his  quitting 
the  African  shores,  shu  put  herself  tu  death.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  his  fathe|y 
in-law  Admstbs. 

001.]  TYDIDES.    A  patronymic  of  Diomed. 

C86.]  MYCENiE.  A  city  cf  Argulis,  tite  »eat  of  the  kingdom  of  Aganusmnon.  The 
dooiimon  of  this  prince  was  not  limited  to  Mycena*,  but  comprised  a  considerable  portipp 
jat  the  northern  and  eastern  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  >*hich  wss  also  anciently  kuo«cik 
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Iiy  the  name  of  ^fyfialfg,  Mjcens  and  Argot  werp  indiicnjnxnately  nted  by  tha  poelii 
Then  it  •  tnditioa  of  ■  contest  between  Juno  and  Neptune  for  tlie  legpon  d  Mjena^ 
which  terndnated  in  favour  of  the  goddeit. 

687.]  CLEONE.  A  town  of  Peloponnetut,  between  CoriBth  and  Argoi«  no  caBM 
from  Qeones,  a  ten  of  Pelopt. 

667.]  CORINTH  (now  Corito).  Sappoted  to  have  derived  its  name  from  CoxindM^ 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Paris,  and  (Enone,  was  the  principal  town  of  Acbaia,  aad  wm 
remarlLable,  in  Homer's  time,  for  wealth  acquired  by  commerce.  The  fonndatioK  tf 
Corinth,  which  was  most  anciently  called  Epkyrm,  or  Ephyre  (see  Epbyre,  11.  vi,  Wl,\ 
Isatcribcdto  Sisyphus,  and  is  placed  by  chronologies  about  1400  yean  B.C.  It  was 
nlto  named  HtliopoUM,  from  its  having  been  adjudged  to  Apollo  in  the  contest  which  ttat 
6od  maintained  with  Neptune  respecting  the  possession  of  the  city.  Upon  the  Itthnm 
of  Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to  Grscia  Propria,  were  celebrated,  evoy 
third  year,  the  Isthmian  games,  in  honour  of  Neptune.  They  were  originally  institnttd 
in  commemoration  of  Leucothea  (see  Leucothea) :  their  celebration  was,  in  the  oosnt 
of  years,  interrupted ;  but  they  were  renewed  by  Theseus  in  honour  of  Neptune.  Jmo 
Mfd  an  orade  in  the  Corinthian  territories  on  the  road  between  Lcchsum  and  Plagv. 

688.]  AR.£THYREA.  A  city  of  Argolis,  m  the  PhliasUn  district.  Its  inhabitanli 
were  subsequently  incorporated  with  those  of  Pblius,  a  town  at  no  great  distance. 

688.]  ORNIA,  or  ORNIAS.  A  town  of  Argolis,  above  the  district  of  the  Sicyomua, 
to  called  from  Omens,  the  son  of  Erectheus.  It  had  fallen  into  decay  in  the  time  of  Stnbo. 

680.]  ^GION,  or  iEGIUM.  A  town  of  Argolis,  celebrated,  in  after-timea,  as  the 
place  in  which  the  members  of  the  Actusan  League  held  their  meetings.  Near  iEgioB 
WM  the  temple  of  Uomagyriem  Jove,  where  Agamemnon  convened  the  Grecian  driebli 
deliberate  npon  the  Trojan  expedition. 

680.— iidrasfns'  oMcieiU  reign.']  Sicyon  (now  Basilico),  the  most  ancient  city  and  Ung- 
jdom  of  Greece.  Adrastus,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  driven  from  the  throne  of  Aifos, 
nnd  sought  refuge  in  Sicyon,  of  which  city.  Homer  affirms,  he  was  the  first  king :  tUapesi 
does  not  teem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  those  fabulous  kings,  viz.  ^giaJeoa  md 
others,  who  are  found  in  the  list  of  the  Sieyonian  princes.  Sicyon  was  particularly  mend 
to  Jupiter  and  Hercnles,  and  was  very  anciently  called  Miame,  JEgtalea^  and  Afitim 

601.]  PELLENE.  A  town  of  Achaia,  'famous  for  its  wool,  so  called  from  Peilen  of 
Aigoa,  son  of  Phorbas,  not  far  from  the  sea ;  particularly  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  Ceratt 

60S.]  HELICE.  A  town  of  Achaia,  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  about  two  yenia  befbn 
<the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.  C.  97 1 .    It  was  sacred  to  Neptune  (U.  zz.  468.) 

60a.]  HYPERESIA.    A  town  of  Achaia,  afterwards  called  JEgira. 

69S.]  GONOESSA.    A  town  and  promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelkne* 

708.]  PHARES,  or  PHARIS.    A  town  of  Laconia,  not  far  from  Amycla. 

70S.]  BRYSIA.    A  town  of  Laconia,  near  Mount  Taygetus. 

704.]  LACED JEIMON.  The  same  as  Sparta  (now  Misitra).  It  is  said  to  Imra  dtp 
med  its  name  from  Lacedsemon,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  who  in  Grecian  mythology  maniad 
9parta,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Eurotas,  upon  which  was  the  city.  The  term  8|iBiti 
it  said  to  be  foreign  to  Greece,  and  to  have  been  imported  by  the  Cadmians  tad  other 
colorittt,  who  were  so  denominated  from  Sparton,  a  native  of  Thebes.  LacedmaMn  was 
alto  anciently  called  LelegUt^  from  the  Leleges ;  CEbaHa,  from  (Ebalus ;  and  Htcataa- 
poiji,  hom  the  hundred  cities  of  Laconia. 

704.]  HILLS.  Taygetus  and  Parthenius.  The.  former  (so  called  from  TayfttaSi 
tiie  ton  of  Jupiter  and  tlie  Pleiad  Taygeta),  a  mountain  of  Laconia,  sacred  to  Bacchnt  - 
|he  latter,  of  Arcadia. 

70S.]  MESSE,  or  BIESSA.    A  maritime  town  of  Laconia ;  probably  a  contractiaB  «f 
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7M«]  AM  YCLA  A  town  of  Pelopooamt,  not  §u  bma  8p«ta,  mm  Hout  Tty- 
f«Uw.  It  wu  b«ilt  by  Amydat,  the  mb  of  Locodamoa  owl  Bpmtk,  wu  the  Hrth- 
phee  of  Castor  and  Pollnz,  and  waa  aacred  to  Apollo.  Amjdm  waa  called  IWte,  or 
the  aOent  (tee  Ma,  z.  790.)f  either  becaoae  the  inhabilanU  were  Fjrthagoreanfy  or  be- 
oaaa  thojr  had  enacted  a  law  which  forbad  the  mention  of  an  enemy's  approach,  they 
hacffing  been  once  deceiYcd  by  a  ialae  report.  They  were  afterwarda  the  Tictima  ol  tbes 
nbOTrd  atntnte* 

fMi}  LAAS.    A  town  of  Laconia. 

Tie.]  AUGIA,  or  ^GIiE>  not  to  from  Gy  thiom,  the  port  of  Spaita. 

my.]  (ETYLOS.    A  town  of  Laconia,  ahore  Tmama. 

VM.]  HELOS.    A  town  on  the  Laoooic  Golf,  above  Gytfaiom,  hi  mina  at  the  dme  of 
The  faihabitanta  of  thii  town  haTing  been  reduced  to  aUTfiy  by  the  Do- 
tfae  mm  HeUi  anbteqnently  deaignated,  at  Sparta,  all  poblie  alares.    Heloa  waa 
to  Cerea,  and  derived  ita  name  from  Helhis,  one  of  the  aont  of  Penens. 

lli^^the/mrmteJ]    Helen. 

717.]  AMPHIGENIA.    A  town  on  the  borderaof  Mesaema^in  the  Peloponnetoi. 

71S.]  JEPY,  A  maritime  town  either  of  Measenia,  or  of  TriphyUa,  under  the  domiilioa 
of  Nestor. 
.    718.]  PTELEON.    A  town  of  Pyloi,  boilt  by  emigranU  fion  Pteleom  m  Thenaly. 

71Ql]  ARENE.  a  city  of  TriphyKa,  near  the  month  of  the  Anagraa  (aee  Bffaiyrii, 
ILsBm  8S9L)    It  took  iu  name  from  Arene,  dangfater  of  CEbahw,  and  wife  of  Apharaoa. 

710.]  THRYON,  or  THRYUM.  A  town  of  MeaKon,  on  the  Alpheua,  sobaeqneiitfy 
called  EpitaKom.    (See  Thryoesaa,  11.  xL  846.) 

7S8.  ]  ALPIIEUS .  A  river  of  Petopoanesai*  rinng  in  Arcndia.  (See  AiethoM,  Od. 
adit  470.) 

711.]  DORION.    A  town  of  Pjlos,  in  which  Tbamyris  was  blbd^  by  the  Mnies. 

711.]  THAMYRIS.  Tbamyris  (son  of  Phihmmon  and  Aigiope)  waa  a  celebrated 
BBoaicin  of  lliiaoe,  who,  accoxding  to  the  mythologist  Conon,  was  elected  king  by  the 
S^ytUana,  and  i»aa  the  third  who  guned  the  prize  assigned  to  music  in  the  Pythian 
games.  He  so  frr  presamed  on  his  ikill,  as  to  enter  into  competilion  with  the  Mnaet. 
He  pud  the  price  of  his  arrogance  by  being  deprived  of  Ins  eyesight,  and  of  Ut  1^. 
Homer  Btaiea  that  Dorion,  a  town  of  Pylos,  was  the  scene  of  this  competition ;  and  that 
Thaaiyiia  caaw  fran  the  court  of  Eury  tns,  king  of  (EcfaaHa ;  but  as  there  are  afeteral 
eitiea  of  that  name,  one  in  Tbessaly,  one  in  Enboea,  one  in  Measenia,  kc,  and  aa  thcM 
are  also  aeveral  princes  of  the  name  of  Earytos,  the  commentators  differ  aa  to  the  (KchaK< 
and  Emytas  here  aUuded  to  by  Homer. 

714.— Aaed  ^  ehmd-cowKpeUmf  Joee .]    The  Mu9es. 

781.]  CYLLENE.  The  highest  and  most  northern  of  the  Arcadian  mountahis,  neaf 
Fheneum ;  it  derived  its  name  from  Cyllene,  the  daughter  of  Elatos,  an  Aitaddan  ptfaicey 
and  was  celebrated  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Mercury,  thence  called  CyUeniot. 

781.]  .£PYTUS.    A  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Etetos,  whose  tomb  was  under  &Iotut 

Cylleae. 

788.]  RIPE.         ) 

788.1  STRATIE  I  '^®^^'  ^'  Arcadia,  whose  situation  is  nncertain. 

788.]  TEGEA,  or  TEG£A.  A  town  of  Arcadia  (now  called  Moklea),  sacred  to 
Pn,  Ifiaervn,  Apollo,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Venus. 

7M«-— PheiMBii/eidf.]  Phenenra,  a  town  of  Arcadia  (now  called  Phenia),  bordering 
on  Pellene  and  Stymphalns,  sacred  to  Mercury. 

784^— CMbefMnian  DewmJ]  Orchomenus,  a  town  of  Arcadia  (near  Msntinaa),  so 
called  ftnai  Qrchomemis,  son  of  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Phoroneos.  If  was  on6  of  the  toihis 
ifteiwawb  aoMpiehendeJ  in  Megalopolis  by  Epafldnondaa. 
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h  STYUPHALUS.    A  cit;  of  Arcadia,  lacnid  lo  Dim*  SljmphRlis,  Daarl 

ttam  now  called  Pogliii,  and  &  lake  af  the  aime  name.     Ilii:  Ulte  wu  tbt 

11  biida,  nliich  liKvH  been  lairaWj  repieEenUri.     Suiac  t&m  Ihat  th«i 

leak  were  otirun,  their  Doilalioakrd;  that  lliey  ll>re*  iron  duualtlw 

ciu  I  that  Ihv  god  AUti  hini«elf  nnued  them  fui  battle  ;  and  that  tbey  1 

and  a!  M>  eilnaidinuj  ■  aiie,  a«  to  ohicure  the  ligbt  of  Ihe  sun  wit 

Sotof  confuund   Ib^m  with  tlie  llarpiei ;  maa;   d^aciibe  them  like  m 

Iwliich  fed  upon  human  Beth  ;  while  other-  cooceiTe  that  Uiey  tiiilcd  oalj 

ion  of  the  poetf.    HeccnlrH  deetro^fd  tbcM  nionsten,  oTler  lianog  fri| 

m  their  usual  hnaQI<,  in  a  foii'it,  b;  meuia  of  n  braien  dioiu  he  li«d  leceiii 

.     Another  tTBdiliiia  ilates,  tJiat  ihew  TuauatDrB   were  merely  troops  af  t 

e»tod  the  borders  of  the  IeLc  Stym)ihalu»,  ravaging  the  Burrouiiding  count 

raiellcn  who  puwd  ibat  i^iy,  and  tliit  Hcrculei  prubably  tilluic 

t  for  tlie  purpo)e  of  destroying  them. 

|]  PARRHASU .     A  town  of  Arca.Iia,  >acred  to  Ceici,  built  by  Panrhuii 

3f  Jupiter.     Jti  inhuliitaats  are  nid  tO  lui*e  been  among  the  moK  . 

■if  Greece. 

I]  ENISPE,     A  lOHn  of  Arcadia  (now  probably  T.ipoDiin). 
■i  MANTINE.\  (now  Goiiw),     A  town  ot  AicaJii,  near  ihe  modem  Tri] 
<l  from  Uanlineua,  son  of  tbe  Arcndian  Lycaon,  was  ci'lebraied  in  afler-tii 
Itle  in  vhicb  Epaminoiidu,  the  great  Theban  general,  defeated  the  LacedsiD 
]l  killed,  Se3B.C,     Itwas  lacred  to  Uiana  Hymnin. 

—Aradian  bandiJ]  The  troops  of  Arcadia.  Arcadia  (lo  called  ftoni  Arcat 
iandCailiata)wisaD  inland  moiuilainoui  dituict.io  the  beaitof  the  Pelopo 
ta  being  better  adapted  (o  the  purpoiea  of  pulure  ihao  of  cultiiacial 
■from  thepoEti  the  appeUstion  of  the  countrj  ofsbepberda,  of  whom  Pan  (at 
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pMMidicftl  Icktivalfl  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olyropioi,  had  been  celobntf d  at  Oljm* 
»  tlie  lime  of  Homer.  The  Olympic  Games,  aa  these  fettiTalf  were  teimed,  wom 
by  Ipbitns,  a  king  of  Elis,  in  the  age  of  Ljcorgns,  about  108  yean  befbfre  the 
ropiad.  Tho  original  institaiion  of  these  games  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Jupiter* 
▼ictory  over  the  giants,  and  by  others  to  Hercules.  The  Greeks  compoted  their 
Olympiads,  an  Olympiad  comprehending  the  four  years  which  elapsed  between 
xration  of  the  Olympic  games.  See  "  Note  on  tlie  Chronological  Table,"  in  Dr. 
Geography,  p.  28.  The  custom  of  thus  reckoning  time  was  not  introduced  till 
in  which  Corcebus  obtained  the  prize,  that  year  corresponding  with  the  acknow- 
rm  of  the  first  Olympiad,  namely,  776  B.  C  In  this  point  (see  Mitfind's  History 
«,  of  the  Chronology  of  Grecian  History,  toI-L  Appendix  to  chap.  S«)  Sir  Isaac 
and  all  following  chronologers  ngree ;  but  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  learned 

pari  of  Grecian  history  remains  more  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  than  its  ckro- 

Herodotos,  the  oldest  Greek  prose  writer  preserved  to  us,  throws  some  light 
t  chronology  of  ancient  times  by  certain  genealogies,  which  are  however  not 
)ed»    Thucydidesy  who  wrote  but  a  very  few  years  later  than  Herodotus,  aiFords 

probably  authentic  remaining  information,  for  the  connexion  of  Grecian  history 
)  Homeric  age,  with  the  tiroes  immediately  precedmg  the  first  Persian  invasion  : 
his  time,  no  era  had  been  determined  from  which  dates  could  be  computed,  and, 
iisfeory  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  he  commonly  reckons  backward  from  the  year  of 
doakm.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  the 
ida  came  into  general  use  fur  the  purpose  of  datea ;  the  first  systcmatie  calcolatim 
fior  that  end  was  made  by  Timaeus  Siculus,  in  bis  general  hisuny ,  published  in  the 
itniy  B.  C*  but  now  unfortunately  lost.  The  computation  by  Olympiads  ceased* 
poeedy  after  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  Olympiad ;  that  year  iniweriaf 
ear  480  of  the  Christian  era. 

BUPRASIUM.    Town,  country,  and  river  of  Elis.  (See  Amarynceus,  line  757.) 

HYRMIN.  A  town  of  Elis,  so  called  from  a  daughter  of  Epeus.  It  did  not 
the  time  of  Strabo. 

MYRSINUS.    A  maritime  town  of  Elis. 
-Olouan  Rock,'\  Supposed  to  be  the  town  subsequently  called  Scollis,  between 
TritKa,  and  Elis,  on  the  confmes  of  Acbaia  and  Elis.    It  is  said  to  hate  taken  its 
om  the  hero  Olenius. 

ALISIUM.    It  is  not  clear  on  what  authority  Pope  calls  Alisium  a  river. 
~Fattr  cki^i.^  Amphiroacbus,  Thalpius,  Diores,  and  Polyxenus. 
-EpeoM  name.']  The  Epeans,  or  Epei,  inhabited  that  part  of  the  district  of  Elis,  in 
ere  situated  Hyrmine,  JVJyrsinus,  the  Oleniau  Ilocks,  and  Alisium.  (See  Epeans, 
17.  &c.) 

AMPHIMACHUS.  One  of  Helen's  suitors,  son  of  Teatas,  and  one  of  the 
9f  the  Epei  ;  kUled  by  Hector  (11.  xiii.  248.) 

THALPIUS.  One  of  Helen's  suitors,  son  of  Eury  tus ;  he  waa  also  one  of  the 
gf  the  Epei. 

EURYTUS.  )   These  two  princes,  the  fathers  of  Tlialpius  and  Amphimachus, 

TEATUS.  >  were  sons  of  Actor  (the  brotlier  of  Augeas),  and  Molione.  They 
na  their  father  denominated  Actorides,  and  from  tlieir  mother  Molionxdzs. 
It  their  mutual  union,  that  in  battle  they  fought  from  the  same  chariot ;  hence  the 
■eaents  them  as  having  one  body,  four  feet,  and  one  head. 
I  DIORES.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Epeans,  son  of  Amarynceus ;  he  was 
y  PiraSy  a  Thracian  (11.  iv.  597.) 

I  AMARYNCEUS.  Son  of  Pyttios,  a  Thessalian.  who  had  emigrated  to  Elis  ; 
king  of  the  Epei,  and  was  buried  at  Bupraaiumy  where  gamea,  in  which  Nestor 
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(we  n.  ziiii.  725.)  diKingiiubed  biinwlf  in  his  ycratfa,  had  been  celehntad  in 
that  monnrcb. 

768.]  POLYXENUS.  A  Greek  prince,  son  of  Aguthenea,  king  of  the  Epci.  H» 
was  one  of  the  leaden  of  that  people. 

760.]  ECHINADES.  Five  small  iskmds  near  Acunania,  at  the  month  of  the  ifiiv 
Achelous.  They  were  so  called  from  five  nymphs  of  that  name  who,  haTing  neglaclai  t» 
invite  the  river  god  Achelous  to  a  feast,  with  the  other  pastoral  divinities,  weie  iauNmd 
in  the  overflow  of  the  river  with  the  spot  in  which  the  feativitiei  had  been  celebnfsii 
Neptune  commiserated  their  fete,  and  metamorphosed  them  into  islands.  (See  tnarfbt^ 
malion  of  the  Naiads,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  viii.) 

761.]  M£0£S.      ^  Meges  was  one  of  Helen's  suitors.    He  was  son  of  Phykoi^  nl 

762.]  FH  YLEUS.  5  grandson  of  Augeas,  king  of  Elis.  Phy  leus  had  fled  from  BK 
in  consequence  of  having  offended  his  fether  Augeas,  by  some  testimony  which  ha  gate  h 
the  dispute  between  that  prince  and  Hercules.  Ho  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Pnlichi—^ 
of  which  he  was  made  governor ;  and  his  son  Meges  subsequently  conducted  its 
the  IVojan  war.  The  reputation  of  Meges  seems  to  have  obtained  for  him 
influence  over  the  Echinades  (see  Echinades),  whose  inhabitants  followed  his 
and  who  (in'ieference  to  the  Epeian  or  Elean  origin  of  their  captun)  are  termed  the 
fences  (II.  liii.  861.) 

763.]  DUUCHIUM.  An  island  of  the  Ionian  sea  (now  Dolicha  and  Tiiakki),  c» 
aidered  by  Strabo  as  one  of  the  Echinades,  and  by  Mela  as  a  separate  island*  Bj  hlA 
writers,  Dulichium  is  comprehended  in  the  dominion  of  Ulysses. 

763.— His  sire.']  Augeas.  Augeas,  or  Augias,  was  a  king  of  Elis,  and  oae  of  the 
Argonauts.  The  name  of  his  fether  was  Elius,  which  signifies  the  um;  and  be  faM 
hence  called  the  son  of  Sol.  His  stables,  which  are  said  to  have  contained  BOOO 
had  been  neglected  for  thirty  years,  and  had  accordingly  produced  a  pestilential 
throoghont  the  kingdom.  To  cleanse  them  was  one  of  the  labours  imposed  by  Eiirjrthm 
OB  Hercules,  which  he  undertook  to  perform  in  a  day,  on  condition  that  he  Aonid 
receive  a  tenth  part  of  the  cattle.  He  accomplished  the  task  by  turning  throagli  the 
stables  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  of  the 
bat  on  demanding  the  promised  reward,  Augeas  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  enj 
and  even  banished  his  son  Fhyleus  to  Dulichium  for  supporting  the  just  chdna  of  ihn 
hero.  Hercules  punished  this  dishonourable  conduct  by  slaying  Augeas,  and  plactag 
Phylens  upon  the  throne.  Another  account  states  that  Phyleus,  on  benig  eiiled  by 
his  fether,  settled  at  Dulichium,  and  that  for  his  sske,  Hercules  spared  the  lifr  nf  lla^OM. 
who  was  succeeded  in  his  Eleian  dominions  by  his  other  son  Agasthenes.  CUmumg  ike 
ila^ecm  atabUs  has  become  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  a  difficult  or  im; 
attempt  at  reform. 

763.— He.]  Fhyleus. 

767.]  CEPHALENIA  (now  Cephalonia).  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  so  called 
Cephalus,  whose  inhabitants  went  with  Ulysses  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  term  CcpU- 
lenians,  in  Homer,  implies  not  only  the  inliabitants  of  Cephallcnia  (andentlj  olM 
StmM,  BUuk  Epiriu,  or  Epirui  3Ielana),  but  also  of  the  islands  and  coMt  of 
Acamaoia. 

768.^ — The  cpoat  opposed*]  That  of  the  Acamanians. 

769.]  ITHACA  (now  Teaki).  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  the  seat  of  the  kingdoa 
of  Ulysses.    (See  Ithaca,  Od.  ii.  21 .) 

770.]  NERITOS.  A  mountam  of  Ithaca.  It  seems  doubtfal  whether  the  N«rko0 
in  Vhrgil  {JEn,  iii.  352.)  designates  Ithaca  itselfi  or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  ialaiid ;  M 
opinion  sanctkmod  by  the  geographer  Mela. 
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171]  ZACYNTHUS  (now  Zante).  An  idand  of  the  lonin  sea,  opposite  Elis.  It 
Ink  k»  wtmo  liraai  Zacjnthns,  a  Boeotian,  who  accompanied  Hercules  into  Spain,  and  who, 
■  flnifacting  the  flocks  of  Geryon  firom  that  country  toThehes,  died  on  the  road,  and  was 
laitd  in  this  island. 

T7i.]  THOAS.    Son  of  Andraanion  and  Gorge,  a  daughter  of  (Enens,  king  of  Calydon ; 
Mi  flf  tbe  leaders  of  the  ^tolians.    Virgil  enumerates  liim  among  the  heroes  shut  up  in 
tb  waedm  hone. 
nS^— ^ntffWMMi's  talumt  son.]    Thoas.    Andrcmon  was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs. 
77IS.]  PLEURON.    One  of  the  principal  towns  of  .Ctolia.    It  was  sacred  to  Mars. 
Till.]  CALYDON  (so  called  from  Calydon,  son  of  Mars,  or  of  iEtoIus  and  Pronoe, 
duglitcrof  Pborbas),  was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  CEneus  in  ^tolia  (see  (Eneus). 
ItwMrftmted  (m  the  Evenus. 

C«0Mit.]     The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  once,  from  the  following  circumstance, 
■ffipttd  wilknadaess  :  CalUrhoe,  anatire  of  Calydon,  was  heloved  by  Coresus,  high-priest 
of  Bsocfaas ;  hot  she  treated  his  affection  with  such  disdain,  that  Ite,  in  despair,  implored 
Us  god  to  punish  her  insensibility.  His  prayers  were  heard  ;  and  the  Calydonians  were 
■track  with  a  vadi^eaSy  which  was  declared  by  tlie  oracle  to  he  incurable,  unless  Callirhoe» 
or  aoBa  one  in  place  of  her,  should  be  immolated  upon  the  altar  of  Bacchus.    No  indi- 
vidual so  offering  bissself,  Callirhoe,  on  the  appointed  day,  was  conducted  to  his  temple, 
adniaad as  a  victim ;  bat  Coresus,  instead  of  sacrificing  her,  pierced  his  own  heart.  This  ge- 
neRMa  proof  of  affection  at  length  roused  the  feelings  of  Callirhoe ;  and,  near  the  fountain 
which  aftowaids  hore  her  name,  she  stabbed  herself,  to  appease  the  manes  of  her  lover. 
fT7.]  PYLENE.    A  town  of  ^tolia,  also  called  Prosekiom,  not  far  from  Pleuron. 
7TT.— OieaMn  BUep,"]  Olenns,  or  Olynos,  a  town  of  ^tolia,  not  far  from  Pleuron ;  so 
caUad  ftom  Olemis,  son  of  Vulcan  and  Aglae. 

778.]  CHALCIS.  A  maritime  town  of  ^tolia,  near  the  river  Evenus.  Hesiod 
wim*iftTfT  that  this  place  was  remarkable  for  the  celebration  of  various  games,  and  that  he 
Wmself  theieia  obtained  the  prise  for  poetry  and  sung. 

7T9^-*-JSfslifli  lAoffY.]  iEtolia,  more  anciently  called  Curetiea  and  Hyamthis.  The 
^*tM»w^m  were,  in  very  early  times,  not  ioferior  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  in  civilisation 
or  importaace.  They  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  always  represented  by  Homer  as  a 
paofpie  newarkihle  for  their  courage  and  agility ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  of 
anj  political  iaipoitancey  until  alter  the  declme  of  the  preponderance  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  whea  thej  first  distinguished  themselves  as  the  allies,  and  afterwards  the  enemies 
of  Boaie. 

.douaaak.]  Upon  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Epei,  from  Elis,  under  die 
coamiand  of  ,£tohM,  son  of  Endymion,  who  assigned  his  name  to  the  conquered  territoiyy 
thaj  withdrew  into  Acamania  (anciently  called  also  Curetiea),  the  people  of  which  district 
akme,  of  all  the  Greeks,  did  not  take  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  The  Acamanians,  as  well 
as  the  PhodasSy  Dorians,  and  Locrians,  are  without  any  remarkable  objects  of  history. 

ffisHaa,  laauoi,  and  Dorian  csloatfofums.]  It  was  from  ^tolia,  which  was  the  country 
of  the  JEaBc  hnnch  of  the  Hellenic  race,  that,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  Ust  king 
of  Athens^  about  1050  B.C.,  one  of  the  three  considerable  migrations  of  the  Greeks  for 
tiw  finmation  of  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Ada  Minor,  took  place.  The  three 
ffraat  divisions  of  Grecian  colonisation  consisted  of  the  ^Eolian,  Ionian,  and  Dorian, 
Bodar  wUcb  denominations  fht  whole  of  the  Greeks  may  be  included.  The  .£oUans 
(who  awaof  Tbessalian  origin,  and  who  derived  their  name  from  .£olus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
HellflB)*  fwadH  twelve  cities  between  the  rivers  Caicus  and  Hermus,  in  Asia  Minor ; 
tfae  lonins  (see  lonians,  II.  ziiL  860.),  twelve  also,  between  the  Hermus  and  the  Mieander ; 
aadtha  Daiiiat(n  called  from  Darns,  the  son  of  Hellen,  who  are  coandeied\i^  Weioi^Q^aa 
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to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  wliose  eitabli»hmcnt  in  the  Peloponnens  is  plmd 
by  thai  aotlior  at  the  period  of  the  sup^Hised  arrival,  in  that  country,  of  Peneoi  and  Daaae)^ 
sizy  to  the  Aouth  of  Linia.  These  thirty  cities,  in  their  three  confederationa, 
from  the  Sigxan  to  the  Cnidian  promontories :  the  Greeks,  moreover,  estublished 
in  the  Taurica  Chcrsonesus,  on  tlic  whole  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euzinoa,  on  tha 
Boiystheuos,  and  on  the  Tyras ;  and,  on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  Crete,  after  the  IVoJM 
war,  the  Argians,  by  possessing  themselves  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  Greece,  obtiiicdi 
superiority  at  sea  over  the  other  states.  The  Greeks  also  made  considerable  settlencoli 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Cyprus,  which  island  had  been  colonised  at  a  un 
early  period  by  the  Pha^nicians.  In  Italy  the  foundation  of  the  towns  of  Arpi,  CaniiiU% 
and  Sipontum,  of  Hhegium,  Curoa,  Tarentum,  Salentum,  Brundusium,  Crotona,  Sybtab 
PiM,  and  of  the  village  on  the  Tiber,  which  afterwards  became  Rome,  is  ascribed  t»  the 
Grecians ;  but  whether  Pisa  was  built  by  the  Pelo[>onne&ian  Pisa^ons,  who  had  follovad 
Nestor  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  whether,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  the  Arcadian  Evandn 
did  really  found  tlio  village  alluded  to,  is  involved  in  doubt ;  nothing  being  known  iri& 
certainty  upon  die  subject,  but  Uiat  the  settlement  of  the  first  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy 
was  at  so  remote  a  time  as  baffles  all  investigation. 

780. — Sqju  of(En€U8»']  This  expression  does  not  deuguateany  definitife  persons;  b«t 
is  introduced  to  account  why  (Eneus  consigned  his  armament  to  the  conduct  of  TIioh^ 
who  was  not  his  son. 

782.]  OINEUS.  King  of  Calydon  in  ^tolia,  son  of  Parthaon  or  Prothoos,  nd 
Eury te,  daughter  of  Hippodamus.  He  was  husband  to  Althea  (daughter  of  ThMtiiis), 
mother  of  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge,  and  Dejanira;  and  to  Pcriboea  (daugfater  of 
Hipponous),  mother  of  Tydeus. 

CEnens  having  offered  a  general  sacrifice  to  all  the  gods  excepting  Diana,  in  token  oi 
his  gratitude  for  the  abundant  harvest  which  his  fields  had  produced,  that  goddess  avenged 
the  neglect,  by  inciting  the  neighbouring  princes  to  declare  war  against  him,  and  by 
sending  a  furious  boar  to  ravage  his  dominions.  (See  11.  ix.  657— C02.  ^n.  viL  4SS,  ud 
Ovid's  story  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta.)  The  destruction  of  this  terrible  animal  sooa 
became  a  matter  of  common  interest.  Of  the  princes  and  chiefs  who  engaged  in  ths 
enterprise  of  chasing  the  Calydonian  boar,  the  following  are  mentioned  as  the  most 
remarkable ;  Meleager,  the  sou  of  (Eneus,  Idas,  Lynceus,  Dryas,  Castor  and  PoUni, 
Pirithoos,  Theseus,  Anceus,  Cepheus  (a  prince  of  Arcadia,  rendered  invincible  bj  imm  of 
the  hairs  of  Medusa  affixed  to  his  head  by  Minerva),  Jason,  Ad  metes,  Pelens,  TelsmoB, 
Iphicles,  Eorytion,  the  princess  Atalanta,  lolas,  Ampliiaraus,  Protheus,  Cometes,  Tozens* 
and  Plexippus  (brothers  of  Althxa),  Hippothous,  Leudppus,  Adrastus,  CenenSy 
Phileus,  Echeon,  Lelex,  Phoenix,  Panopeus,  Hylcus,  Eupalamon,  Evippns,  HippMms, 
Nestor,  Meno^us,  Amphicydes,  Laertes,  and  the  four  sons  of  Hippocoon.  The  botr  was 
wounded  by  Atalanta,  and  ultimately  killed  by  Meleager,  the  son  of  tlie  king,  who,  being 
enamoured  of  Atalanta,  gave  her  the  head  of  the  animal,  lliis  so  irritated  the  chieftainsy 
and  particularly  the  brothers  of  Althaea,  that  Meleager,  in  defending  AtaUnu  from  their 
attempts  to  deprive  her  of  the  head,  killed  his  uncles,  lie  thus  brought  upon  himself  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  uttered  by  the  Fates  at  his  birth,  with  respect  to  a  firebnnd 
which  was  then  in  the  fire.  Atropos,  at  that  time,  declared  that  Meleager  should  live  as 
long  as  tlie  firebrand  remained  unconsumrd ;  and  his  mother  Allhaia  accordingly  snatched 
the  wood  from  the  flames,  that  siie  might  carefully  preserve  a  treasure  upon  which  her 
son*8  life  had  been  deiitined  to  depend  :  »he  was,  however,  so  shocked  at  meeting  the  deal 
bodies  of  her  brothers  as  she  was  proceeding  to  the  temple  of  tlie  gods  to  return  thanks  for 
the  victory  her  son  had  gained,  that,  in  a  moment  of  rage  and  despair,  she  committed  tha 
fatal  brand  to  the  fire,  and  thus  determined  tlie  destiny  of  Meleager,  who  died  as  soon  at 
the  wood  was  consumed.  (Eneus  was  driven  from  his  tlirone  after  the  death  of  Meleager, 
but  wassub0e(].ucntly  restored  to  it  by  his  grandson  Diomed.    His  coattnual  misfortiuies. 
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ipeiled  hui  to  exile  himself  from  Calydon,  and  to  leare  hie  crown  to  bis  son- 
Homer,  in  dracriling  the  Celydonian  bent  (II.  is.  66S.)  mnkcs  no 
of  Atnlanti. 
Aitkmtm.J  This  princeM  was  the  danghter  of  Schcmeai ,  Icing  of  Scyrot,  or,  according  to 
I  ef  lawu,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Cljrmene,  the  daoglitrr  of  Minjat ;  othrra,  again, 
dieae  various  accounts  by  su]^poting  that  there  were  two  penona  wbo  bore  this 
,  She  distinguished  herself  at  the  chase  of  tiie  Calydonian  boar  by  being  the  first  that 
the  anima],  and  she  accordingly  received  its  head  and  skin  from  Meleagrr,  by 
it  was  finally  slain.  She  was  nrmaikable  for  her  uneqoalled  swiftness,  as  well  as 
ftr  k&r  bsaoty.  Hanng  obtained  from  her  fatlier  pc mission  to  remain  unmanned,  she 
dnend  the  inportnnity  of  her  suitors  by  challenging  them  to  a  race  with  her,  agreeing 
Is  mprmtam  him  who  should  outrun  her.  Her  opponents  had  the  advantage  of  starting 
Inty  wlnle  Atalanta  followed,  carrying  a  dart,  with  whidi  she  slew  those  she  overtook. 
Many  i^assshed  in  this  manner  by  her  hand,  until  (lippomenes,  (by  some  called  Melanion,) 
the  son  of  Macareus,  a  prince  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Meropc,  daughter  of  Cypselus,  king  of 
that  eoonfry,  having  obtained  (rom  Venus  three  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides, 
iMMTOpted  the  course  of  Atalanta,  by  throwing  tliem  in  her  way.  By  this  artifice  he 
guned  the  race  and  the  hand  of  the  princess ;  but  having  neglected  to  offer  sacrifices  of 
gfdtndr  to  Venns  for  his  good  fortune,  tlie  goddess  revenged  herself  by  changing  them 
into  Eons,  for  dicir  profsnation  of  tlie  temple  of  Cybele.  Some  authors  Hssert,  that  Ata* 
Imila  being  after  her  birth  exposed  to  perish  by  her  father,  was  nourished  by  a  bear,  and 
■p  by  flbepheids.  She  devoted  herself  to  hunting  and  to  martial  ezercisea ;  and 
her  vahmr  by  slaying  two  of  the  centaurs,  and  by  overcoming-  Pelens  at  the 
gpmea  celebrated  in  memoiy  of  Pelias.  A  spot  in  Arcadia  is  mentioned  by  PausaniaSi  as 
fliill  called  in  hia  lime  **  the  Conrae  of  Atalanta."  Meleager  was  fatlier  of  her  son  Par* 
llMnoponia.  (See  Theban  War.)  Atalanta,  as  the  daughter  of /asins,  it  called  I  a  sis  and 
Teoeia  ;  as  the  daughter  of  Sefueneut,  Scb^estbia  and  Chrvteis  ;  and,  as  a  deicendant 
of  J^nf,  kibg  of  Acgos.  Abaktias.  (See  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  x.) 
789.]  MELE.'^GER.  Son  of  (Eneus  and  Althea.  (See  GEneus.)  He  wss  called 
(E^iDBS,  from  hia  firther. 

78S. — OnUmkimg.]  Idomencus. 

TS6.]  GNOSSUS.    A  town  of  Crete,  near  which  was  the  labyrinth  of  Dardalus.    It 

the  reaideBce  of  the  kings  of  the  island. 
780.]  LYCTVS  (now  Lanite).    A  town  of  Crete  founded  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
to  baTe  been  the  most  ancient  of  the  island. 
.  760.]  GORTYNA.  A  town  of  Crete.  The  horses  of  the  sun,  according  to  Homer,  fed 
on  the  plains  of  Gortyna.    This  town  derived  its  name  from  Gortynns,  a  son  of  Tauros  or 
of  fihadamaBthna,  and  was  also  fsunous  for  a  labyrinth. 
787.]  RHYTION  (now  Betxmo).    A  town  of  Crete. 

788.]  LYCA8TUS.  A  town  of  Crete,  denominated  trkiUf  from  the  colour  of  its 
walfai,  or  from  its  bmng  built  upon  a  white  rock. 

788.]  PHiESTUS-  A  town  of  Crete,  built  by  Minos,  and  destroyed  by  the  Gorty- 
■i«M.  It  was  sacred  to  Latona,  and  was  also  remarkable  in  fable  for  the  story  of  I  phis 
and  Lwthe.    (See  Ond's  Met.  b.  ix.) 

780.]  JARDAN.  A  rirer  of  Crete.  Pope's  mention  of  the  nleer  Jardan  is  not  war- 
noted  by  the  original. 

700.]  CRETE  (flo  called  from  Cres,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  now  from  its  present 
eafiuAf  Candia) ;  was  one  of  the  lazgeat  of  the  Grecian  blands,  being  270  miles  in  length, 
thoogh  not  exceeding  50  in  breadth.  It  is  situated  to  tlie  south  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
iiw  btliiiw  the  Aichipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  sea  to  tlie  south,  the  Carpathian 
la  41ie.  Mfly  nd  the  llMiaa  to  the  west.  It  waa  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Acrin<> 
a.  Mm.  ^ 
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Ckikonui,  Idaa,  Cwrete,  Macariti,  or  FaHunaie  Island  (from  the  peculiar  fertili^  of  ili 
soil,  and  the  aalubrity  of  Ha  climate),  and  HecatompoUs,  from  the  hundred  cities  wbleh 
it  at  one  time  contiuned.  llie  principal  of  these  were,  Gnossus  (see  Gnosios,  the  adjoiiF 
ing  harbour  of  Heraclia,  being  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Candia)  ;  Cortina  (m 
Gortjrna)  ;  and  Cydunia  (see  Cydonia,  .Hn.  x.  449.)  The  towns  of  inferior  importaMi 
were,  Leheua,  Minoa,  Pergamus  (built  by  iEnras),  Miletus,  Aptera,  Lapi>a,  Lyctus  (n6 
Ljctus),  Flwstum,  Oaxes  (on  a  river  of  that  name),  Rhytion  (sec  Rhytion),  Tbenc, 
and  Arcadia.  The  most  noted  promontories  on  the  shores  of  Crete  were,  on  the  noftb- 
west,  Cyanion,  or  Ciiuaros ;  on  the  south-west,  Chu-Metopon  ;  on  the  east,  Salmoniiui* 
or  Salmone ;  and,  on  the  north,  Dium.  The  principal  mountiiius  of  Crete  are,  Moint 
Ida,  situated  nearly  in  the  ceutre  of  the  islAnd,  surrounded  by  the  Idican  forest ;  Dicte,iB 
the  eastern  ;  and  the  Lcuci  montcs  in  the  western  parts  ;  the  latter  having  been  to  called 
from  their  resemblance,  at  a  disliincc,  to  whitv  clouds. 

The  early  history  of  Crete  is  particularly  involved  in  tlie  obscurity  of  mythologicd 
fable.  Its  situation,  and  the  numerous  harbours  with  which  its  coasts  abounded,  aeemt 
at  a  remote  period,  to  have  induced  tlie  pimtical  Phrygian  and  Pelasgic  adventurenb 
who  then  infested  the  Archipelago,  to  form  settlements  on  the  island.  According  tD 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  central  parts  w  ere  the  abode  of  the  Ida>i  Dactyli  (a  more  civiliied 
race,  who,  having  fled  with  Cadinu8  from  Palestine,  established  themselves  under 
different  appellations  in  various  parts  of  Gieece.  Phrygia,  and  the  ibies  of  the  JEg^m  wn, 
bringing  with  them  into  Kurope  the  worsiiip  of  tiieir  gods  and  the  knowlcc^  of  nmj 
of  the  useful  arts  of  life,  together  with  the  abstruscr  sciences  of  magic  and  astrology,  then 
cultivated  in  the  East) ;  the  (.'aretes,  or  Corybantcs  (the  descendants  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  from  whom  sprang  the  1  itaii<i,  and  Saturn,  considered  by  some  to  have  been  tiie. 
first  king  of  Crete) ;  and  the  Telchines  (see  Tclchines,  Samothracia,  Lares).  When 
Saturn  was  detiironed  by  Jupitt-r  (ticf  Jove,  Saturn),  the  latter  established  his  court  on 
Mount  Ida,  whence  his  oflspring,  diffusing  themselves  ovi-r  other  countries,  cmme,  in 
process  of  time,  to  bo  worship])ed  as  divinities  by  the  le^s  civilised  nations  whom  thej 
visited.  Jupiter  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  of  Crete  by  his  5on  C^^res,  who  tnas- 
mitted  it  to  his  descendants,  until  Minos,  hy  wisdom  and  policy,  induced  the  country  lo 
acknowledge  his  sway.  Tliis  prince  was  the  grandson  of  Teutamus,  under  whom  a  colony 
of  Dorians  had  settled  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  ;  and,  having  engaged  in  a  con- 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  und  Phcrnicians,  imported;  together  with  the 
wealth  of  the  eastern  nations,  many  of  their  habits  and  refinements.  Asterius,  sumamed 
Jupiter  (with  whom  he  is  frequently  confounded),  son  and  successor  of  Teutamns,  hafriBg 
espoused  Europa,  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phsnicia,  became  the  father  of  three  sans* 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarpedon.  The  name  Asterius  is  unknown  to  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  Minos  (II.  ziii.  565.)  as  .son  of  Jupiter.  On  the  death  of  Asterius,  SarpcdoB, 
having  ineffectually  opposed  the  succession  of  his  eldest  brother  to  the  throne,  WM 
banished  by  him  from  his  dominions,  and  retiring  into  Asia  Minor,  founded,  according  to 
some,  the  kingdom  of  Lyda,  which  he  left  to  his  son  Evandcr.  (See  Sarpedon,  U.  a. 
1069.)  Minos,  on  his  accession,  associated  Rhadamanthus  with  him  in  the  government ; 
but,  either  jealous  of  his  influence  in  the  kingdom,  or  desirous  of  diffusing  the  knowledge 
of  his  system  of  laws,  removed  him  subsequently  from  Crete,  by  bestowing  upon  faim  the 
sovereignty  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  not  known  by  what  means  Minos 
acquired  that  influence  which  enabled  him  to  imite  under  his  government  the  Tarioon 
independent  tribes  wiiich  occupied  the  island ;  he  probably  owed  it  principally  to  the 
maritime  power  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  extirpate  the  pirates,  and  which  procoicd 
for  him  the  appellation  of  son  of  the  ocean.  The  institutions  of  Minos  seem  to  have 
been  intended  chiefly  to  regulate  the  morals,  and  polish  the  manners  of  his  countrymcBt 
as  we  do  not  6nd  that  he  made  any  alteration  in  the  existing  form  of  government.    To 
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atariot  ind  Inznrf  ,  he  enacted  that,  without  distinction  of  iink,  the  children,  in 
each  dtjy  should  be  edncated  at  public  schools,  and  there  instnicted  in  mnaic,  poetrj, 
Ktnntim,  in  military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  in 
mhUk  the  Cretans  excelled ;  they  were  also  early  inured  to  support  patiently,  labour, 
InidahqM*  and  difficulty*  Both  rich  and  poor  took  their  repast  at  public  tables,  where 
tha  OQBTorsation  was  such  as  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  people  an  ardent  attachment 
to  ihit  hmm  and  customs  of  their  countxy,  and  a  noble  emulation  of  Iieroic  deeds.  The 
lands  ware  cnltiirBted  by  the  Perseici  (a  neighbouring  people,  whom  Minos  had  reduced 
to  alamy),  and  the  produce  appropriated  by  the  state  to  the  serrice  of  the  public,  to  the 
pnrpoaea  of  religion,  and  to  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  The  use  of  arms  was 
laMrvcd  to  freemen  ;  and  the  Cretan,  less  desirous  of  superfluities  than  of  leadmg  a  care- 
leaa  independent  life,  passed  his  time  in  the  chase,  in  gymnastic  games,  and  in  wandering 
in  q;a0it  of  adventures.  This  mode  of  life  necessarily  prevented  the  Cretans  from  under- 
taking foceign  enterprises  with  a  view  to  extend  their  dominion,  though,  as  individuals, 
it  randerad  them  eminently  skilful  in  military  affairs.  In  order  to  enforce  his  institutions 
and  laws,  Minos  asserted  that  the  latter  were  dictated  to  him  by  Heaven.  Such  indeed 
was  their  intrinsic  excellence,  that  their  rigid  observance  was  never  interrupted  during  a 
period  of  900  years*  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  and  debasing  spirit  of  luxury  which 
giadvally  ooperseded.  the  austere  temperance  of  the  primitive  Cretans.  The  laws  of 
Jdinoa  were  only  abolished  with  the  independence  of  Crete.  The  poetical  fiction  of  the 
ofice  entnisCed  by  Jupiter  to  Minos  and  Rhadamantlius,  of  determining,  in  conjunction 
with  JEmcoMy  the  doom  of  departed  souls,  shows  the  reputation  the  former  enjoyed  for  the 
equty  oi  his  administration.  Virgil  {/li.n,  vi.  582.)  represents  )iim  holding  in  his  hand 
the  frtal  uni,  in  which  was  involved  the  destiny  of  mortals ;  summoning  the  shades  to  his 
tribunal,  and  subjecting  their  actions  to  the  severest  scrutiny  :  and  in  such  esteem  were 
his  laws  held,  tliat  Lycurgus  borrowed  from  Crete  that  code  by  which  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  glory  of  Sparta.  To  the  same  source,  also,  is  Athens  indebted  for  the  com- 
jnancement  of  her  civilisation  under  Theseus,  who,  during  his  reiddence  in  the  Cretan 
court  (see  Theseus),  imbibed  those  notions  which  led  to  the  improvements  afterwards 
effected  by  him  in  the  government  of  his  country. 

MimoB.]  Minoa  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  1304  B.  C,  120  years  before  the 
Trojan  war ;  he  married  Ithomc,  daughter  of  Lyctius,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Aca- 
GsUis,  who  became  the  wife  of  Apollo,  and  Lycastes,  on  whom  the  throne  devolved  at  Ids 
death.  Little  is  recorded  of  this  prince  :  he  married  Ida,  daughter  of  Corybas,  son  of  Cybele 
and  lasion,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  (Minos  the  Second).  Under  this  monarch, 
Crete  became  formidable  to  tlie  surrounding  nations  ;  the  neighbouring  islands  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  her  powerful  fleets,  and  even  Athens  felt  the  superiority  of  Minos. 
His  son  Androgeos  (see  Androgeos)  had  been  treacherously  slain  in  Attica,  and  he 
accordingly  invaded  and  ravaged  the  territories  of  its  king  iF.geus,  the  father  and  prede- 
cesser  of  Theseus.  He  laid  siege  to  Athens,  and  thus  soon  brought  JEgeus  to  sue  for 
peace*  According  to  fable,  Theseus  (see  Theseus)  effected  tlie  remission  of  the  cruel 
conditions  upon  which  the  peace  was  framed,  by  tlie  destruction  of  the  Minotaur ;  and 
so  izritated  Minos  by  his  escape  from  Crete,  that  the  king  determined  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance upon  Dedalus,  the  constructor  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  monster  had  been 
immured.  The  artificer,  however,  thwarted  the  execution  of  his  hostile  intentions,  by 
taking  flight,  with  his  son  Icarus  (see  Dtedslus),  to  the  court  of  Cocalus  in  Sicily,  ^vhere 
Minos,  having  pursued  him,  was  slain  by  the  daughters  of  that  prince.  The  throne -of 
Crete,  after  the  death  of  Minos,  was  successively  filled  by  Idomeneus  (see  Idomeneus) 
and  MerioB  (see  Merion) ;  the  monarchical  being  then  exchanged  Cor  a  republican  form 
efgovenunCBt,  of  which  the  principal  authority  was  vested  in  the  senate,  and  its  decrees 
conflmed  by  the  aasant  of  the  people.    This  assembly  consisted  of  Ihixty  membet^,  w>\n 
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were  cBMhi  horn  among  the  ten  coeniv,  er  magmtratea,  to  wbom  waa  ehtraalad  tbe 
tive  power  of  the  state. 

lliough  the  Cretans  did  not  seek  to  eitend  their  empire  by  foreign  wait,  J6t  Aoit 
icftless  disposition  continnally  invelTed  them  in  civil  dissensions,  which,  as  the  iattnMi 
of  its  diflerent  cities  predominated,  produced  various  reirolutions  in  the  island:  at  ni 
period  the  whole  country  was  subject  to  the  Gnossians  and  Gortynians.  Theie  sreab 
fostered  the  military  spirit  of  the  people,  and  caused  their  assistance,  as  auiiliary  tfoopit 
to  be  courted  by  other  po^'crs;  thus  they  ti>ok  part  witli  the  Athenians  in  the  PelofMK- 
nesian  war,  and  subsequently  ngnalised  themselves  in  the  retreat  of  Xenophon,  and  a 
the  serrice  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  liia  Asiatic  war*.  Kven  the  Romans  sought  dieir 
alliance,  and  maintained  in  their  nmiy  a  band  of  Cretan  archers  ;  but  Rome  aspired  li 
universal  dominion  ;  and  the  imprudence  of  the  Cretans  in  negociating  with  powers  bmtflt 
to  her  interest,  soon  fomislied  a  plausible  pretext  for  their  being  reduced  from  friendship 
to  subjection.  At  tlie  head  of  three  legions,  Metellus  landed  in  Ciete,  and  snccecdsd^ 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  in  imposing  a  foreign  yoke  on  a  people  hhhtitp 
onsubdoed :  the  laws  of  Rome  were  substituted  for  those  of  Minos,  and  the  island  bec«M 
a  Roman  province,  60  D.  C.  It  continued  to  form  part  of  that  empire  till,  in  811,  Hm 
Saracens,  who  had  overrun  the  south  of  Spain,  allured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  lawiad 
from  Andalusia,  under  Abu  Caab,  and  erected  a  fortress  on  the  coast,  which  they  calM 
Chandak;  a  word  signifying,  in  their  language,  entrenchment,  and  which  aAenrMdi» 
being  corrupted  to  Candia,'gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island.  Hence  they  made  iBcin^ 
sions  into  tho  country  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  renistance  of  the  emperor  Michael  11., 
nicceeded  in  reducing  it.  They  did  not  however  long  maintain  tlieir  cunqncst,  as  Caadia 
was,  in  962,  reunited  to  the  empire  by  Nicephorus  Phocas.  At  the  taking  of  Constantiiiopla, 
lS04y  by  the  Latins,  the  French  emperor  Baldwin  ceded  Crete  to  Boniface,  Maz«|aifl  tt 
Montferrat,  who,  in  1211,  sold  it  to  the  Venetians.  It  remuined  subject  to  Venice  t3I 
the  Tnrks,  having  overrun  the  neighbouring  countries,  made  a  descent  on  the  ialand| 
they  reduced  the  city  of  Candia,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-four  years,  one  of  the 
ebctiDate  recorded  in  history,  snd  obliged  the  Venetians  to  deliver  up  the  country  to 
with  the  ezcepticm  of  a  few  furtrcsscs,  in  the  year  1669.  Even  these  they  could  not  kmg 
retain;  and,  in  1716,  the  whole  of  Candia,  which  has  ever  since  remained  a  prey  to  all 
the  evils  of  a  despotic  government,  submitted  to  the  Turkish  yoke.  At  the  present  tioK, 
tlie  population  of  Crete  consists  principally  of  Greeks  and  Turks;  there  ia  howerar  a 
tribe  of  Abadiots,  descended  from  the  Saracens,  who  subsist  by  plunder,  in  the  neigfaboov- 
bood  of  Mount  Ida,  in  a  state  of  lawless  independence  ;  and  in  mnny  of  the  cuatone  aod 
institutions  of  the  Sphachiots,  who  inhabit  the  high  mountains  to  the  south,  by  Cna^A 
and  Ketimo,  the  ancient  Crptan  race  is  still  recognisable. 

The  Zeus  or  Zeuth  (see  Zeus  among  the  names  of  Jupiter)  of  Crete  was,  as  appears  by 
his  tomb  in  that  island,  called  also  Zan,  Zon,  and  Zoan,  Babylonian  epithets  foi*  the  sib  | 
thence  the  confusion  of  Jupiter  with  Osiris  in  Egyptian  mytholojzy. 

792.]  MERION.  Son  of  Molus,  a  Cretan  prince,  and  of  Melphidi*.  He  had  bes^ 
among  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  was  therefore  bound  to  join  in  the  common  cause  agunl 
Troy.  He  assisted  Idomeneus  in  the  conduct  of  the  Cretan  troops,  under  the  charactei 
of  charioted,  and  not  only  distinguished  liimself  in  the  wsr  by  his  extraordinaiy  bisveiji 
bnt,  at  the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  he  obtained  the  piiae  §m 
archeiy. 

798.]  TLEPOLEMUS.  Leader  of  the  Rhodians.  He  was  a  native  of  Argoe,  aon  hi 
Hercules  and  Astyochia,  or  Astydamia,  but  was  compelled  to  fly  from  hia  ooontiy  fit 
consequence  of  the  accidental  murder  of  his  nnde  Licymnius,  by  a  stick  which  he  thfOfir 
at  the  slave  who  was,  in  a  very  caxeless  manner,  discharging  the  oflice  of  supporting  Ui 
infirni  relative.    Tlepdemoa  sought  a  retreat  in  the  island  of  Rliodes,  where  lie 
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Wfaalcoioftict:  he  wiikUlfainthaTrQJu»irarby8tllMdA(n.?.8l1^)v«ld1iii 
bod^  Iwing  been  tnuupocted  to  Rhodes,  a  moniinieiit  ww  thete  erected  to  hu  menofj^ 
and  gunee,  called  Tlepolemia,  annually  celebrated  in  hia  honour. 

Tft.]  HERCULES.  The  opiaiona  relatbe  to  this  deified  hero  are  ee  wieaa  aa  thej 
aiv  coBtradictory.  Diodonu  acknowledges  three  persons  of  the  nane ;  tm.  the  Ueicttlea 
ef  KgypCy  of  Crete*  and  of  Greece ;  Cicero  enuroerales  six ;  m,  the  son  of  the  firat  Jupiter 
aad  Lynto ;  the  ton  of  the  Nile  ;  the  son  of  the  Cretan  Joto  ;  the  son  ef  Jupiter  and 
Asteria,  the  Hercules  of  Carthage  ;  the  Indian  Hercules ;  and  the  eon  of  Jupiter  and 
AlcaMSft  I  Varro,  forty- three ;  Herodotui  supposes  that  the  Greeks  distinguished  the  hero 
firooi  the  god  Hercules,  and  worshipped  esch  separately  ;  while  all  aie  agreed  thai  it  la  ttf 
the  Theban  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Akroena,  the  wifs  of  Amphitryon,  a  prince 
of  Thebes,  tliatthe  actions  and  exploits  of  the  others  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  cauieo  of 
hia  aubjouioQ  to  Eurystheus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos,  are  disputed ;  but  it  is 
the  moK  popular  tradition,  that  Jupiter  had  declarod,  during  the  pregnancy  of  Nicrppo, 
the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  and  of  Alcniena,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  that  the  ofTsprisg  of  the 
pODoeio  who  should  first  become  a  mother,  should  hAve  dominion  over  die  other ;  tlwl 
JmOy  incensed  at  the  love  of  Jupiter  for  Alcmena,  accelerated  (see  U.  xix.  116.)  by  hey 
peoadency  over  the  birth  of  mankind,  that  of  the  child  of  Nitippe,  who  proved  to  be  the 
prince  afterwards  called  Eurystheus ;  that  the  subserriency  of  the  child  of  Alcmena  (the 
Thabon  Hercalsi)  was  thus  secured  ;  and  that  he  wis,  in  process  of  time,  doomed  to  sab- 
mit  lo  the  infiiction  of  those  hardships,  known  by  the  name  of  the  twelve  Isbonn  of 
Hercalta,  which  Euiystheus,  «t  the  instigation  of  Juno,  imposed  upon  him.  The  inlcfest 
of  the  queen  of  heaven  in  the  cause  of  Sthenelus  is  also  accounted  for,  by  his  being  the 
Mvfiriga  of  her  faronrite  dfy  Argos.  Hercules,  even  in  liis  infimcy,  gave  pnimise  of  hia 
fatSR  iatxepidity  and  strength,  hy  strangling  two  serpents  (see  /Ea.  viii.  S84.),  which 
Juno  bad  sent,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  to  devour  hira  in  his  cradle.  His  education  waa 
principally  confided  to  the  celebrated  Chiron  ;  but  he  had  other  preceptors.  From  Kha- 
damanthuB  and  Eurytus  he  learned  the  use  of  the  bow ;  from  Castor,  the  art  of  fighting  is 
complete  armour ;  from  Linus  (son  of  Isnicnius,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia)  and  Eumol- 
pvs,  diat  of  playing  on  the  lyre  and  singing;  and  from  A  utolycus,  that  of  driving  a- 
charioC  Xenophoii  relsces,  that  his  first  act  upon  attaining  to  years  of  maturity,  was  to  • 
retire  to  a  remote  spot,  there  to  deliherate  upon  his  future  course  of  life ;  that  while  ia 
that  aechuioa  two  females,  representing  Virtue  and  Pleasure,  appeared  to  him  ;  and,  that 
alher  each  had  respectively  exerted  herself  to  establish  her  claim  to  his  preference,  he 
decided- in  flivour  of  Virtue.  He  then,  in  furtherance  of  this  choice  of  a  life  ef  severity 
and  activity,  embarked  in  several  formidable  enterprises.  He  destroyed  the  lion 
which  preyed  oh  the  flocks  of  his  reputed  fiither  Amphitryon,  in  the  neighboorhood' 
ol  MoiMit  Cithcron ;  he  delivered  Thebes,  by  the  assassination  of  Erginus,  king  o^ 
Orehomenes,  liom  the  aimual  tribute  of  a  hundred  oxen,  which  it  had  incurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  murder  of  Clymenus,  the  father  of  that  monarch,  by  a  llieban.  These 
exploitB  attracted  the  admiration  of  Creon,  the  prince  who  then  occupied  the  tlutme  of 
Thebet,  and  who  rewarded  tlie  patriotic  deeds  of  the  hero  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
Mtg!Ba  in  marriage.  After  this,  Hercules  was  summoned  by  Eurystheus  to  Mycen« ; 
bo  resisCed  the  snmmons ;  and  thus  so  offended  Juno,  that  she  afflicted  trim  t^'ith  madness^ 
dariag  which  he  killed  Megara  and  the  children  she  had  borne  to  him.  Upon  the  recovery 
of  hia  agJsei,  ha  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo;  and  having  ascertained  that  nothing 
conld  iiteiC  his  lamporary  subjection  to  Eurystheus,  he  repaired  to  Mycene,  to  render 
himaelf  1^  tfrtha  will  of  the  tyrant.  The  gods  equipped  him  for  the  destined  laboan. 
VolcaHv  IB  addition  to  a  golden  cuirass  and  brazen  buskins,  furnished  him  with  a  celebrated 
dab,  cithOT  of  braaa,  or  of  wood  from  the  forest  of  Nemea. 

Tka/lrif  hboar  impoeed  on  Hercules  by  Eorystlieus,  was  the  denttuction  o(  tVve^nn 
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•f  Nemflsa  (called  AmphiytiM  bj  Hyginua)  (see  Mn.  \m.  SOa.),  which  nngedikM 
ponntry  of  Mycensf.  He  strangled  the  ammal,  and  ever  afterwardi  wore  hia  akia  aa  < 
trophy  of  hia  Tictory. 

The  second  waa  the  destmction  of  the  Lemaean  Hydra.  (See  Hydra,  II.  ii.  780.  JEmu  vi. 
1006,  and  tuI.  S98.) 

The  third  waa  to  bring  alive  from  his  haunt  on  the  mountain  Menalos,  into  the  pn- 
aence  of  Euiystheua,  a  stag  of  incredible  swiftness,  with  golden  horns  and  braaen  iiBeC. 
(See  JEn.  f  i.  1094.) 

.  Thitfowrtk  was  also  to  produce  alive  before  the  monarch  the  wild  boar  ErymanthM. 
(See  Erymanthus,  Od.  vi.  117.  and  JEa,  vi.  1005.) 

The  Jifth  was  the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stables.    (See  Augeas,  II.  iL  76S.) 

The  nxtk  was  the  destruction  of  the  Stymphalides.    (See  Stymphalus.) 

The  gevenih  the  bringing  ali? e  into  Peloponnesus  the  wild  btfU  of  Crete.    (See 
viiL  SOI.) 

The  eighth  was  the  seizing  of  the  mares  of  Diomed,  king  of  Thrace,  who  fed  the 
aula  upon  human  flesh :  Hercules  killed  the  tyrant,  snd  gave  his  body  a  prey  to  the 
mares,  who  were  subsequently  devoured  upon  Mount  Olympus  by  wild  beasts. 

The  ninth,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Actor,  was  the  conquest  of  the  Amaaoaai 
and  the  obtaining  of  the  girdle  of  tlieir  queen  Hippolyte. 

The  tenth  was  the  killing  of  the  mon&ter  Geryon  in  the  island  of  Gades  (see  GeryoaX 
the  two-headed  dog  Orlhos,  and  the  herdsman  Eurytion. 

The  eleeenth  was  the  slaying  of  the  seq>ent,  and  the  proruring  of  the  apples  frontha 
garden  of  the  Hesperides.    (See  Hesperides.) 

The  twelfth^  and  most  perilous,  was  the  drsgging  of  the  dog  Cerberus  (see  Cerbenu) 
from  the  infernal  regiuns.  In  this  arduous  labour  he  was  assisted,  according  to  Hoour 
^aee  11.  viii.  440 — 148.),  by  Minerva. 

In  addition  to  these  wonderful  achievements,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  hia  nephew 
lolaus,  tlie  son  of  Iphiclus(son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmtna),  Hercules  assisted  the  godaia 
their  wars  against  the  giants  ;  he  accompanied  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis ;  he  obtained  vic- 
tories over  Laomedon (see  Laomedon, and  .^n.  viii.  3S6.) ;  Eurytus  (see  Eurytus,  II.  ii. 885« 
and  ^n.  viii.  386.)  ;  Periclenienes  (see  Periclcmenes) ;  Eryx  (see  Eryx,  .£n.  v.  S51.); 
Lycus  (see  Megara,  Od.  xi.  327.);  Cacus  (see  Cacus)  ;  he  killed  the  giant  Antcus,  by 
squeezing  him  to  death  in  hia  arms  (see  Earth) ;  he  liberated  Alcestis  (see  Alceatc) 
from  the  infernal  regions ;  he  delivered  Ilesione  from  the  jaws  uf  a  sea-monster  (see 
Laomedon),  and  Prometheus  (see  Prometheus)  from  the  eagle  that  fed  upon  his  liver ; 
be  fought  against  the  river  Achelous  (see  Achelous,  II.  xxi.  211.);  he  extirpated  the 
centaurs  (see  Centaurs) ;  ho  freed  Theseus  (see  Theseus)  from  his  imprisonment  bj 
Aidoncns  ;  and  is  said  to  have,  fur  a  time,  supported  the  weight  uf  the  heavens  upon  hia 
ahouidcrs.  lliis  last  fable  had  its  urigin  in  his  having  received  from  Atlas  the  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  and  a  celestial  glube,  in  reward  fur  the  recovery  of  his  daughter  fron 
Bosiria,  king  of  Egypt.  Atlas  (see  Atlas)  having  been  transformed  by  Perseus  (see 
Peraeos)  into  the  mountain  which  bears  his  name,  delegated  to  Hercules  the  power, 
which  he  had  enjoyed,  of  more  closely  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  by  bis  nearer  ap- 
proach to  tlie heavens;  and  thus,  was  not  improperly  said  to  have  transferred  to  him  their 
weight.  Hercules,  it  is  recorded  also,  penetrated  into  India,  \%herc  he  built  several 
towns,  of  which  the  principal  was  called  Polybothra,  and  liberated  the  country  from 
ravenous  animals.  When  Hercules  had  achieved  his  labours,  and  completed  the  different 
years  of  slavery  to  which,  nnder  vaiious  pretexts,  ho  had  been  doomed  by  the  goda,  he 
returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  married  the  celebrated  Dcjanira,  daughter  of  (Enens,  king 
of  Calydon.  Ho  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  from  having 
accidentally  slain  a  man  ;  and,  with  his  family,  sought  refuge  in  that  of  Ccyz,  king  of 
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imia,  widtlier,  in  hii  flight,  his  progreit  wai  impeded  by  the  iwolieii  streuii  of  th« 
Ef  ciWA.*  The  Centaur  Neisus,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  offered  to  convey 
]>ijuiin  to  the  opposite  shore;  but  he  had  no  sooner  reached  it  than  Hercules, 
by  the  shrieks  of  his  wife,  that  her  officious  liberator  intended  to  carry  her  off, 
him  witli  one  of  his  arrows.  The  dying  Nessus,  in  revenge,  gave  to  Dejauira  a  tuniCy 
wUch  be  described  to  her  as  possessing  the  power  of  recalling  tlie  lost  affection  of  a 
beloved  object,  bat  concealed  from  her  the  destructive  qualities  which  it  had  scqnired 
from  being  dipped  in  his  blood,  infected  by  the  poi»oned  arrow  of  Hercules.  This  tunic 
canicd  tbe  death  of  Hercules;  for  having  quitted  Dejanirs,  to  prosecute  a  war  agsinst 
Enrytas,  king  of  OKhalia,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  had  refused  him  his  daughter 
lole,  of  whom  he  wss  greatly  enamoured,  he  murdered  Eurylus,  and  took  lole  with  him, 
ky  Ibfce,  to  Mount  Q^ta.  There,  being  unprovided  with  the  tunic  in  which  he  was  accui* 
tomed  to  amy  himself  for  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  ((his  robo 
being  described  as  a  type  of  the  heaveus,  and  a  representation  of  the  whole  world),  he 
de^Mlcbed  a  messenger  to  Dejanira,  who,  being  aware  of  her  husband's  infidelity,  sent 
tbe  &tal  tunic,  unconscious  that  in  tlms  endeavouring  to  revive  his  love,  she  should  be  tha 
cauae  of  his  death.  This  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Dejanira,  who  killed  herself  on 
learning  its  fitital  consequences,  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles* 
Ferceiviag  his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  his  friend  Philoctetea 
(see  Philoctetes);  caused  a  large  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  on  the  top  of  Mount  (Eta ; 
spread  on  it  tbe  skin  of  the  Nemsan  lion ;  and  then,  laying  himself  down  upon  it,  and 
kuiing  his  head  upon  his  club,  ordered  the  pile  to  be  set  on  fire.  For  this  extraordinary 
coetempt  of  pain,  Jupiter  rendered  him  immortal ;  and  after  he  was  received  into  heaven, 
Jvno  ceaaed  to  persecute  him,  and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage  (see  Od.  xi. 
746.)  Herculea,  at  his  death,  left  to  his  son  Hyllus  (the  fruit  of  his  union  with  Dejanira)- 
all  the  claims  to  which,  among  others,  his  descent  from  Perseus  and  Pelops  entitled  him, 
on  tbe  Peloponnesui.  The  posterity  of  Hercules  encountered  the  same  ill  treatment 
from  Eoiystheas  that  had  pursued  their  father  ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  great  The- 
seus, they  successfully  opposed  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  Hyllus.  The  Heraclidie,  how- 
ever, did  not  recover  permanent  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus  until  about  eighty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war. 

The  principal  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Hercules  were  at  Nemca.  The  Nemasan 
games  were  originally  instituted  by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  a  Nenueau  piince  of  the 
name  of  Archemoms,  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  were  renewed  by  Hercules, 
in  commemorattim  of  his  victory  over  the  formidable  lion.  They  were  among  the  four 
great  and  solemn  games,  periodically  observed  by  the  Greeks,  and  were  celebrated  every 
third  or  fifth  year ;  the  victor  being  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  olive,  or  of  parsley.  The 
worship  of  Hercules  (to  whom,  among  animals,  the  stag  was  sacred)  was  universal ;  but 


*  Ceyx  vras  son  of  Lucifer,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Aurora,  and  husband  of  Alcyone,  or 
Ualeyone,  the  daughter  of  iEolus.  This  prince  was  drowned  on  his  return  from  Claros ; 
and  apon  the  event  being  communicated  by  Morpheus,  in  a  dream,  to  Alcyone,  she  imme- 
diately, according  to  some,  died  of  grief ;  while  others  relate  tliat,  on  seeing  the  corpse  of 
her  bosband,  which  the  waves  had  thrown  on  the  shore,  she  precipitated  herself  into  the 
sea.  To  reward  the  mutual  affection  of  Ceyx  and  his  wife,  the  gods  metamorphosed  them 
into  hakjoiia,  and  decreed  that  the  sea  should  remain  calm  while  these  birds  built  their 
Bests  and  deposited  their  eggs  upon  its  waves.  The  halcyon  was  on  this  account,  though 
a  qiieniloQa,  laaientiDg  bird,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  ayrobol  of  tranquillity  ;  and, 
flnm  Kving  priadpallj  oo  the  water,  was  consecrated  to  Thetis. 
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•han  xmtt  puticalarly  erected  to  his  hommir  mt  Thebes,  at  Rome,  at  Cadiz*  in  Gmtlafi 
UandedpoUa  in  Kiddle  Egypt,  and  even  at  Ceylon  (the  Taprobane  of  the  ancieBti)^ 

He  is  generally  represented  strong  and  muscolar,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  V^mmm 
UoBy  and  leaning  with  one  iiand  on  a  knotted  club,  while  in  the  other  be  holda  an  apfbl 
•omelimes  he  appears  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  (a  tree  particolarly  aaeni 
to  him,  see  Poplar),  holding  the  bom  of  plenty  under  his  arm ;  sometimes  with  •  bov 
#nd  qoiver ;  and,  at  otliers,  he  is  in  the  company  of  Cnpid,  who,  as  emblematical  of  Ifct 
power  of  love,  is  breaking  to  pieces  his  srrows  and  his  club ;  this  represeatatioB  briiif 
more  especially  aapposed  to  allude  to  the  Tehemence  of  his  infatuation  for  Omphalic 
daogfater  of  Jardauufe,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  king  of  Lydia.  During  the  period  of  alavajli 
Yvhich  he  had  been  condemned  by  Jupiter  in  the  service  of  that  princess,  he  snfajacM 
himself  to  her  deriuoii  by  the  assumption  of  a  female  garb,  in  which  he  constaiitly  ipK  U 
her  side,  spinning  with  her  women,  while  she  armed  herself  if^'ith  bib  cluh,  and  pat  qb  Ihi 
Uon'a  akin. 

Hercules  was,  moreover,  represented  in  the  Orphic  theology  under  the  mixed  ajmM 
of  a  lion  and  a  serpent ;  and  sometimes  of  a  serpent  only. 

Of  his  wives  and  mistresses  the  following  are  the  most  known  : — Megara  (mother  if 
Therimacbus,  Creontiades,  Di>icoon,  Deion,  and  Dcilochus,  see  Megsra) ;  Dcjapia 
(called  also  Calydonis),  daughter  of  G:lneus  (mother  of  Ilyllus,  Ctcsippe,  and  Macaria); 
|ole,  daughter  of  Kurytus  (mother  of  Lydus  and  Caminis,  Bce  Camirus,  II.  ii.  TQ8.) ; 
Omphale,  daughter  of  Jardanus,  king  of  Lydia  (moUier  of  Agelau«  and  Atys) ;  EpicaMi, 
daughter  of  i£geus  (mother  of  Thessala) ;  Chalciope,  daughter  of  Eurypylua,  ki^g  d 
Coa  (mother  of  Tliessalus,  see  Thessalus) ;  Parthenopo,  daughter  of  Stympbalna  (i 
of  Everes)  ^  Astyocbia  or  Astydamia  (mother  of  Tiepolemus,  Leucite,  Lepreaa,  a 
aipe,  see  Astyocliia,  II.  ii.  797.) ;  Malis,  one  of  Uie  attendants  of  Omphale  (nother  if 
jMckus,  the  progenitor,  according  to  some,  of  the  Lydian  kings)  ;  Hebe  (mother  of  Aii* 
oetoa,  and  Alexiare,  see  Hebe) ;  Midea,  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  the  Diyopes  (molhv 
of  Antiocbus) ;  Galatea,  daughter  of  a  Celtic  prince  (mother  of  Galates,  who  gave  hii 
name  to  Galatia);  Lysippe,  one  of  the  Proetides  (mother  of  I'^aaippus)^  Fitphis, 
daughter  of  Anon,  or  of  Eryx,  king  of  Sicily  (motlier  of  Ecophron  and  Prooachas) ; 
Chryseis  (mother  of  Oreas) ;  Iphione,  wife  of  the  giant  Antaeus  (mullier  of  Palemonv  OM 
of  the  first  kings  of  Lihya) ;  Gelania  (mother  of  Gclon,  the  Scytliian) ;  Philone,  daag^- 
ter  of  AJciroedon  (who,  with  her  son  Echmagoras,  was  exposed  to  perish  in  a  wood  bj  hfn 
father,  but  was  rescued  by  Hercules) ;  Dynaste  (mother  of  Eratus,  king  of  Sicyoa) ; 
Xanthus,  one  of  the  Oceanidea  (mother  of  Homolippus) ;  Melila,  daughter  of  the  riw 
^geus  in  Corcyra  (mother  of  Afar  or  Afer,  otherwise  called  Hyllus) ;  Myrta,  daaghlv 
of  Afenfletius  (mother  of  Euclea  or  Diana,  see  Eoclea  among  the  names  of  the  goddess); 
£ub<£a;  Praxilbea;  Heliconis;  Marse;  Olympusa;  Eurybia ;  Toricrate;  LaonowMfee; 
daughters  of  Thespius,  thence  called  Thespiadcs  (mothers  of  OiympuB,  Lycurgns,  Pha- 
lias,  Leucippus,  Halocrate,  Polyalus,  Lycius,  and  Tele?,  Menippides,  Lysidice,  and  Bbta- 
didice);  Cyma  (mother  of  Cyrnus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Corsica,  before  called  The- 
rapne);  Panope,  daughter  of  Theseus  j  Philio,  daughter  of  .'Ucimcdon,  an  Arcndia; 
Fanla,  a  Roman  divinity;  Alciope. 

Hercules  was  also  father  of  Chromis  (said  to  feed  his  horses  on  human  flesh) ;  AaMthni 
(from  whom  Cyprus,  see  Cyprus,  was  called  Amatlmsia) ;  Fabius  (son  of  a  daughter  of 
Evander);  Hippeus  (son  of  one  of  the  lliespiadea) ;  Erytheas;  lioeus;  CIcolaa;  £■- 
botea;  Nephns ;  Onesippus;  Uippodromus;  Accius;  Tigasis;  Eacus  (brotlier  of  Polj- 
claa,  with  whom  be  reigned  over  that  part  of  Greece  watered  by  the  Achclous :  tho  Oor 
clc  had  declared  that  whichever  of  the  two,  after  plunging  in  tlie  river,  first  i«adl»d  the 
shore,  should  possess  tlie  tenitory ;  Polyclca  counterfeited  lameness,  and  prevailed  lyoo 
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I  aapptm  her;  but  on  reaching  the  bnnke,  die  ipreagfrani  hie  hold,  exclaim - 
■da  hae  pronoiinced  it ;  the  Tidory  is  nana :"  they  howevar  reignod  con- 
maoe;  Laothoe ;  Ahia  (who  had  a  calebrated  temple  in  Me«enU«  and  who 
a  to  thataiwn  Ira,  eea  Ira),  6cc. 

Anga,  Anga,  or  Aagea,  daughter  of  Alens,  king  of  Tegae,  and  of  Neaera,  an 
loaaa,  wai  also  among  the  nuatrcMes  of  Hercnlefly  and  waa  mother  of  hia 
rocippna,  Leonliadaa  and  Telephua.  Immediately  after  the  Urtli  of  the  latter 
B  faam  home  by  bar  father's  indignation,  and  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of 
g  of  Myaia,  who  adopted  her  ob  hit  daughter.    Some  yean  after,  I'euthras. 
1  in  a  dangerous  war  with  Idas,  son  of  Apharcus,  ofiarad  to  bestow  hit  croarn, 
of  Auge,  on  the  roan  whu  wuold  deliver  hini  from  this  formidable  enemy.  Te- 
lad  been  abandoned  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  nourished  in  tlic  "wooda  by 
ut  anivad  in  Mysia,  directed  by  the  oracle  to  repair  thither  in  search  of  hii 
laadOy  accepted  the  proposal  of  tlie  king,  conquered  Idas,  and  claimed  thi* 
aid,  ignorant  of  the  relationship  between  himself  and  Auge.    His  marriage 
',  on  the  point  of  its  celebration,  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  frightful 
terrified  Auge,  having  invoked  the  aid  of  Hercules,  was  rescued  from  the 
mt  bcxo,  who  bad  thus  an  opportunity  of  recognising  bis  son.  Teleplius  upon 
y  condoetad  Us  mother  back  to  Tegea ;  married  Astyocho,  or  according  to 
jea«  tlia  daogfator  of  Priam,  and  at  the  connnencement  of  the  Trojan  war  was 
tha^fcaca  tt  his  father-in-law  against  the  Greeks.  -  In  one  of  the  combats 
Da  daring  the  aiega,  be  received  from  Achilles  a  screre  wound,  wldch  the 
id  ooold  only  be  healed  by  the  hand  which  had  inflicted  it  Telephua  accord- 
■d  AcMllaa  to  nndartaka  his  core ;  and  the  Grecian  chiefs  (desirous  of  en- 
baa  oa  their  rida,  beeaase  it  had  been  predicted  that  without  his  aid  Troy 
taken)  aewded  his  request ;  but  Achilles  remained  inflexible.    At  length, 
WMpwvailed  on  to  consent  that  Ulysses  should  scrape  some  of  the  mat  off 
•  wa^oB  that  bad  pierced  Telephus),  which  being  applied  to  the  wound, 
urn ;  odMia  ascribe  his  recovery  to  the  applicatwn  of  herbs,  the  virtues  of 
Be  had  learned  from  Chiron.  Some  authors  assert,  that  Telepbas,  in  gratitude 
,  dasotfld  the  Trojans,  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it  is  more 
ppoeed  that  he  merely  granted  them  a  free  passage  through  his  kingdom  of 
i  of  Nessos ;  transformation  of  Lichas,  the  servsnt  of  Hercules,  into 
af  Hercules,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ix.  and  story  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  -, 
Dmdalion,  brother  of  Ceyx,  into  afidconby  Apollo,  b.  xi.) 
Among  the  appellations  of  Hercules  are  tlie  following  : — 
va,  Gr.  a  word  expressive  of  his  vorodly. 

Gr.  firan  hh  grandfather  AlctPfu;  or  from  a  word  signifying  strength,  ■ 
a,  faia  name  among  tlie  Germans. 
lOViASMy  from  AmphUr^oni  the  husband  of  hin  mother  Alcmena. 

teByhbname.aa  the  Theban  Hercules.  >  ilonia  was  one  of  the  names  of 

■■k  Or.  leatffT ;  piiaae  ;  his  name  among  the  Tyriaas  and  the  Maltese, 
one.  from  hi»  having  selected  the  day  for  bonung  himself,  on  which  there' 
aa  of  the  son. 

Hi  aana  at  fioa/i,  ia  Latium. 
among  the  Indians. 
:a»dsroarer  ;  expressive  of  his  voracity. 

ittHkUft  temple  at  Bnra,  near  Corinth. 

^'  "  () 


DOKBANU,  > 

BuDOvxLLicuf,  »  very  aadent  diviiiitj  aiDOQg  the  Spftniardi ;  by  iob 
ncolea  (who  wm  wonliipped  under  this  epithet  as  one  of  the  tatela 
untry),  and  by  othen,  Man  and  Cupid. 
Ebytbxjb,  fkom  his  temple  at  Erfikrm,  in  Achaia. 
Gaditanus,  from  Gaies  (now  Cadii),  in  which  wa§  a  temple  w 
an  engnveda 

UiEACLU,  hii  geneial  name  in  Gieecc  and  in  Egypt. 
HippocTONoSy  Gr.  firom  his  having  Intfed  the  Jkeraea  of  Diomed. 
HiPPODBTU,  Gr.  hmru-fMUmn;  hi«  name  in  the  plain  of  Tmi 
^hen  the  Orchomeniana  wn%  marehing  against  that  dialiicit  Heicnles 
>  /utUmd  tkdr  konm  to  their  chariota,  that  the  Oirhomf>mana  were  i 
themoniag. 

Idjcvs,  the  name  by  which  the  Cretans  wenhipped  him  on  Momt  14 
Ikdbz,  Lnt.  fron  his  pointing  of  t  (Mk0|  I  point)  to  Sophodea,  in 
mtmning  the  gold  of  which  that  poet  h«d  been  robbed. 
JoniM-AssA,  Ids  naaM  asMmg  the  Japanese. 
JoTios,  from  his  being  worn,  of  JwfiUr* 

KnuTSAVAMj  thenamaofabronaestataeof  Hercalesv  fbaadatSt] 
Lists,  bis  name  at  Gapsai  in  Xs6ya. 
Lthdiub*  his  name  at  Lfmiui,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
MAdSTSs.  Gr.  c9mb9tmU» 

Maqvsamvs  i  this  name  has  beeb  fonnd  on  an  inscription  in  Zeals 
ains  of  the  icign  of  the  emperor  Commodas,  ai  gp|died  to  the  god  o4 
I  also  ascribed  to  Hereuks  by  Poithamiiu,  as  the  epithet  under  which 
y  the  MagtUtf  a  people  of  Africa. 
Malica»  hia  name  at  Amathos  in  Cypfua. 

Mamticlusi  from  %  temple  built  to  him  by  JMenficiiis,  who,  « 
■tabliabed  a  colony  in  the  island  Zacynthui. 
Mbdius  Finius,  otmmtf  Jimt;  his nsme (under this intopretatio 
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MaiitUiaaai  ia %  tisiiipto  tfediaited  to  hit  boncraf , in  tU  FUadain  Ciicti  at  Rone, 
vkne  hi  ii  itfpriMiited  lenung  oa  hii  dob  with  one  btod,  mad  boldiag  a  Ijfre  ia  tM 

MyaoavSf  Or.  dHper  tmm§  rfjtim.    (Sm  l^igiBii  amcmg  tke  namM  of  Jupiter.) 
MtiOftB.    (Bee  Myagraa,  abore.)  ^ 

^  '  I  ^  ^^^  among  the  Gauls,  as  the  god  of  wudom  and  eloquence. 

OKocaoa^  another  of  his  naoies  among  the  Egyptiaai. 
PoLTPHAOvs,  Gr.  Che  veradeiif. 

PaoMACuuSy  Or.  tkmfkm  or  A*<rr  in  the  vaa ;  a  title  by  which  he  was  worthipped 
aw  IVbca,  probably  ia  conieqiieace  of  his  having  defended  that  district  from  ifae  attack 

IUqabakus.    (See  Cataaos,  above.) 

RaHPHAM,  by  some  sapposcd  to  be  the  Hercules  of  the  Sjriaas. 

RHisrorOLVSTXs,  Gr.  from  his  having  cut  off  the  aaies  of  the  Oichomenba  heralds 
vbotei.come  to  tfenand  tribute  from  die  Thebans. 

AavcTva,  SairouSf  Saoos,  or  SAMsrvs,  his  name  among  the  ancient  Sabinea. 

ftaacAii,  bia  asma  on  an  ahar  in  Lorraine. 

SAXAVvSyLaL;  tbisnamoaas  derived,  either  from  his  having  levelled  and  formed  roads 
thno^  mnaatiini,  ftom  heaps  of  stones  (sexa)  being  dedicated  to  bim  in  the  Ugh 

Japitir  caused  a  shower  of  sfeaes  to  fell  apon  Us  eaemies  tlie 


flinniiALnr  LaL ;  bo  was  supposed  by  some  tu  preside  over  (ssmaia)  dreams. 

firauATBB,  Gr.  as  baiag  wonliipped  in  frsflet  and  ctnm^ 

TAaEWTiaus.  IWvafam  is,  by  some,  thought  to  have  been  founded  by  Hercules  (see 
Mil,  tbL  7tt.)  FaUns  Maximna  found  at  Tartntum  a  statue  of  Hercules,  which  he 
placed  in  the  CifitoL 

THAsrvs,  from  befaig  worsUpped  at  Tkasot,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  sea,  near  Thrace. 

Taicosus,  Gr.  from  his  bgnng  Aolry. 

TvTAXus,  Lat.  from  his  having  defended  (<alor,  1  defend)  Rome  against  Hannilml. 

TYaiAVvs,  wonUppcd  at  Tfre, 

TTmiVTBtvs,  Imm  the  town  ryriaMat. 

VicToa,  the  ricferieat. 
fSee  BryaaC's  Aaaljns,  v,  ii.  p.  S49.  for  an  accooat  of  the  supposed  coaqaests  of 
Heictti6a.j 

TW.]  RHODES.  An  island  in  the  Carpathba  sea,  st  the  south  of  Caiia,  sacred  to 
Saturn,  Apollo,  Blinerva,  and  TIepolemus  (see  Tlepolemus).  It  was  very  early  occu- 
pied by  people  of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  race,  and  was  known  by  the  several  names  of 
OpUaat,  ftatfa,  TOcIMBj  ConpnlriM,  IViaacfe,  JEikreitf  or  AHkraia,  Aiieria,  Psesse, 
jjlnftfrfa,  Oisftsa,  Jfarvfa,  and  Pelagia  (the  name  Ophiuia  being  applied  to  it  from  ita 
batteg  aafSiund  with  aerpeats,  and  from  ita  very  early  worship  of  that  animal ;  Aat  of 
Aitbraia*  from  Aitb,  one  of  the  Egyptian  appellations  for  the  sun,  the  peculiar  deity  of 
the  Manid ;  and  TelchiniSt  from  Talchaa,  aaotber  Egyptian  epithet  for  the  sun,  the  priests 
of  Itfcbaa  hahig  denominated  TelcUnes,  the  same  with  the  Cabin,  Curetes,  6tc.)  ;  and 
is  lajuwarf  ta  have  received  that  of  Rhodes,  either  from  Rhode,  a  beautiful  nymph 
behwad  bj  Apollo,  or  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  rasei,  roses  being  abundant  in  the 
island.  The  Rhodiaas  vrere  celebrated  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  for  their  riches 
(it  Mng  iniiii  iliiallj  amerted  tliat  their  chiaf  dty  was  blessed  witli  showers  of  gold), 
and  for  their  ■"flritintf  power  aad  laws,  which  were  considered  so  excellent,  tliat  tliey  were 
imiinraslly  adepltd  by  coonaerdal  nations,  were  introduced  in  the  Roman  codes,  and 
basa  baan  ibeice  calacled  ta  fona  the  basis  of  the  maritime  ragiilalioas  of  oMdeTU 
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Earops.-:  Rfaodoa  «m  frtmoui  for  •  ftatua  of  iti  tiitelarj  god  Apollo» 
CdoMiis  ;  it  wM  tko  work  of  Chtrrt,  a  fttstnwj  of  Lindm,  wlio  lived  tbout  IM 
B.  C,  and  was  of  luch  enormona  height  and  dimensioni,  that  (its  feet  being  pieced 
the  two  moles  which  foraied  the  entnuce  of  the  haifoour  of  Rhodes)  shipa  amid 
full  nil  between  its  legs.  It  was  putlj  demolished  by  an  earthqoake^  S94  yean  8»Cv 
remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of  894  jears,  and  was  ultimately  sold  by  the  Smmsm, 
672  A.  D.  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  900  camels  being  laden  with  the  fanvtf 
which  it  had  been  constructed.    The  rose  was  the  symbol  of  this  island. 

790.]  JALYSSUS.    A  city  of  Rhodes. 
;  796.]  LINDUS  (now  Lindo).    A  dty  of  Rhodes,  sacred  to  Hercules. 

790.]  CAMIRUS.  A  city  of  Rhodes,  so  called  from  Camirus,  son  of  HendoJil 
lole. 

797.— Cfl/rftrtf  mother,]    Astyochia,  or  Astydamia;   she  was  daughter  of  Tkfi^ 
king  of  Ephyre,  and  mother  of  Tlepolcmus.    (See  Ephyr,  line  798.) 
.   797.]  ALCIDES.    The  Greek  name  of  Hercules. 

798.]  EPHYR,  or  EFHYRiE.  A  town  of  Thesprotia,  which  was  part  of  Egtm^ 
the  river  Selleis,  or  Selle.  Hercules  destroyed  tliis  towB  at  the  tine  be  slow  Fl^hit 
king  of  Epliyrx,  for  some  sacrilege  committed  Mgainst  Delphi ;  and,  open  the  kii|^ 
death,  led  away  captive  Ins  daughter  Astyochia,  or  Astydamia. 

798.]  SELLE,  or  SELLEIS.    A  river  of  Thesprotia  ;  some  refer  it  to  Elie. 

802.]  LICYMNIUS.  Son  of  Electryon,  king  of  Argos,  and  brother  of  Ateawttt'^i 
motlier  of  Hercules.    (Sec  Tlepolemus.) 

804. — HercmUan  race.]  The  sons  of  Hercules,  who,  by  the  sense  of  honoor  pwwiwt 
in  those  barbarous  ages,  considered  themselves  bound  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  kiaan. 

808^^7Ae  ch^f.]    Tlepolemus. 

^15.]  NIREUS.  King  of  the  ishmd  of  Nazos,  son  of  Charopus  and  Aglai>  hs 
engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  and,  according  to  Quinius  Calaber,  was  killed  bj  EoiypylMi 
He  was  celebrated  for  hu  beauty. 

816.]  AGLAE.    The  mother  of  Nireus,  and  wifie  of  Chsropus. 

816.]  CHAROPUS.    Father  of  Nireus. 

822.]  CALYDN/E.  The  Calydne  were  two  contiguous  ishmds  in  the  MyitoiB  tn, 
one  of  which  was  called  Calymna  ;  wlicnce  ihcy  are  piomiscooaaly  termed  Calymus  od 
Calydns.    There  was  anotlier  Calydna,  near  Tenedoa. 

'    82S.]   NISYRUS   (more    anciendy  PorphfHs;    now  Nisiri).     An  ishttd  ift  ths 
JEgseui  sea.    In  the  war  of  the  giants,  Nisyrus  is  said  to  have  been  formed  of  the  bodj 
o€  Pdybotes,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  island  Cos,  with  which  that  giant  had  boea  onor- 
whelmed  during  the  conflict  with  the  god5. 
;  -824.]  CASUS.    An  iahmd  in  the  iKgaean  sea. 

824.]  CRAPATHUS,  or  CARPATHUS  (now  Scarpanto).  An  isla&d.  in  Iha 
JEgmtn  sea,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  sometimes  called  TetrapuUi,  fton  its  inr 
capital  cities.  The  pait  of  tlie  Mediterranean  sea  between  Rhodes  and  Crete  hi 
called  Carpathum. 

I  825.]  COS,  COOS,  or  COUS  (now  Lango,  Zia,  or  Stan  Co).'  One  of  the 
(see  CycUdes) ;  was  more  anciently  called  Ceu  (from  Ceos,  the  son  of  Titao),  ^9"^ 
pluBn,  CarUj  and  Merope.  It  derived  the  last  of  these  names  from  tlie  Meropot^  -who 
very  early  settled  in  the  island,  and  were  said  to  liave  been  the  people  more  i 
concerned  in  tlie  erection  of  tlie  tower  of  Babel ;  they  having  been  called  Meropes* 
their  king  Merops,  who  was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among  the  coaattllalioaB 
by  Juno,  in  commiseration  for  the  grief  he  suffered  at  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Cos  was  the  Hrth-place  of  Simonides,  Apelles,  and  Hippocrates,  and  was  odohnlod 
for  its  fertility,  its  manufacture  of  silk  and  cutton,  and  its  wines.     FodalirfalB  tad 
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Ibchaon  aiUUish«d  UicBMlTes  in  tlie  uland  on  tlieb  ntura  horn  Trojr.  For  other 
frUei  rrqiectiBgCoi,  which  wMMcred  to  Yeans  and  .£teiikpiiM,  wd  which  poue«ed 
one  of  the  two  cclebnited  lUtuei  of  the  goddeM  by  Praxitelei,  tee  U.  av.  186,  &c. 

825.]  EURYPYLUS.  A  king  of  Cos,  son  of  Neptono ;  he  was  kiUed,  and  hu 
da^gklcr  CMciope  catried  off  bj  HercoJety  when  that  hero  landed  vpon  the  island  in 
Usratm  from  his  expedition  against  Laonedon,  king  of  Troy. 

817.]  AMIPHUS.  I  Sons  of  Thessalns,  a  king  of  Thessaly.    These  princes  led  the 

8fr.]  PIIIDIPPUS.  S  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Oaydna,  Kisyms,  Cssos,  Car- 
pathos,  and  Cos,  to  the  war. 

818.]  THESSALUS.  A  king  of  Thessaly,  frmn  whom,  or  from  Tbessalos,  the  mm  of 
i£mon,  the  country  deriTed  its  name.  He  was  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Chalciopey 
daughter  of  Eurypylus,  king  of  Cos.  Thessaly  was  also  ancieatly  called  iSsteaJey  from 
JEmon,  son  of  Chlorus ;  Peloifia,  from  Pelasgus,  the  son  of  linrim ;  Pfrrkmm,  from 
Fynlia,  tlie  wife  of  Deucalion ;  and  JioQHa,  from  ficeotns,  the  son  of  Neptune. 

819.]  PELASGIC  AHGOS.  ThessaUan  Argoa ;  Pclasgia  being  an  ancient  name  of 
Thessaly,    Geographers  doubt  whether  Pelasgic  Argos  designates  a  town,  or  a  tract  of 


8I9.]  ALOS.    A  town  of  Phthiotis,  near  Amhiyssas.    It  is  said  to  have  been  foonded 
bj  AtkamaSa  the  son  of  .£olas,  son  of  HeUen,  and  called  Alos  from  tlie  servant  of  that 


8S8Li]  ALOPE.    a  Tillage  of  Phthiotis,  said  to  bo  a  cokmy  from  Alope»  in  Epicsemi- 


8S8.]  TRECHIN,  or  TRACHIN.  A  town  on  the  Malian  golf,  near  Thermopylie, 
BOl  fiv  from  Iho  Heradean  Tiachin. 

811.]  HELLA,  rather  HELLAS.  A  town,  or  perhaps  a  district  of  Thessaly.  Hellas 
ia'often  need  for  'Jliessaly. 

81I.]  ACHAIANS.  The  Achaians  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  people  of  Greece ; 
bat  the  Achaians,  in  this  passage,  more  particularly  denote  those  who  were  then  inha- 
faitents  of  Phthiotis.  After  the  death  of  Hellen  (see  Hellenians),  wlio  was  in  possession 
of  PbtMBt  his  son  Xnthus,  being  driven  by  his  brothers,  ^£olns  and  f)orus,  from  Thes- 
saly, took  lefiige  in  Athens ;  he  there  mairied  Creosa,  the  daughter  of  Erectbeus,  king 
of  that  dty,  nd  had  two  sons,  Achieos  and  Ion ;  the  birtli  of  the  latter  being,  however, 
by  Euripides,  ascribed  to  Apollo.  Ion  took  possession  of  ^gialea ;  but  Achaus,  in 
jMDCtfo  of  time,  returned  to  Thessaly,  having  previously  (according  to  some  historians, 
wbon  Strabo  follows)  formed  establishmenU  in  Laconia.  Some  of  the  Adueans,  who 
bad  settled  in  Peloponnesus,  were  blended  with  the  Pelasgi,  and  became  masteis  of  Aigoe 
(see  IL  i.  45.),  from  hence  termed  Acbaian  Argos  (II.  six.  114.)  When  the  princes  of 
Argoe  eactended  their  power  over  many  neighbouring  cities,  not  only  was  their  whole 
^ffpyi'ii^^  mnd  even  their  peculiar  district,  called  Arg9i,  but  the  inhabitanU  of  the  cities 
thns  sob^  to  Argos  were  also  called  Achivi,  or  AchieL  Mycenm  end  Lacedssmon 
mnined  this  appellation  of  AehteaM,  even  to  the  tiroes  of  the  Trojan  war.  Archander  and 
ArcUteles,  the  sons  of  Achaus,  sre  said,  by  PMsanias,  to  have  migrated  to  Argos,  and 
tak«n  possciisinn  of  Argolis  and  SparU ;  which  account  affords  some  confirmstion  of  the 
lenoit  that  those  countiies  had  originally  been  inhabited  by  an  Achsan  tribe.  From  this 
oxtensivo  power  of  the  Acheans,  supported  by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  MycensB  and 
anntn  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  by  the  valour  of  Achilles  in  Tbesssly,  the  Achai 
became  a  designation  of  the  whole  Gredsn  people,  although  the  tribes  both  of  the 
JEolians  and  the  Pelasgi  had  originally  been  far  superior  in  number. 

884.]  HELLENIANS.  Thessalians.  They  were  called  Hellenes,  from  Hellen, 
(coafooaded  with  Ion,  Helioe,  Osiris,  and  Apollo),  the  author  of  their  race,  husband  of 
Oneis,  and  father  of  ^EoUs,  Dorus,  and  Xi^bus,  w^o  had  settled  iu  tiie  regions 
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WrdniBg  apoa  Ptilhia,  md  Helliik  The  HMnm  were  canndeied  to  be  of  EC7P!">* 
erifbi  ilie  tCfM  did  not,  it  HoBer'e  tiae,  dedgnate  tbe  Gieeki  geMrallj,  tat  aMc^ 
the  peofJe  of  Theeealy. 

Sm^JMgrjf  leiiml  Achilke. 

SO.]  LYRN£S6US.  A  city,  the  hiitb-place  of  Briieii,  in  the  dietrict  of  Adnunyttia^ 
not  hr  from  Thebe.    The  CKcine  oociipied  it  under  kiog  Mjmee,  ton  of  EveoM  (••• 

SU^nt  dU^.]  AchiUee. 

84t^— Tle6«i  Mttt.]  The  wmllt  of  Thebe  in  Ttom  (II.  i.  478.) 

844. — afield  mm»1  M jaeo  end  Epiiteophiie,  tone  of  EYenoe.  Mjiiet  wts  the  hMtai4 
offiiiieit. 

844.]  EVENUS.    Kmg  of  L jnemie.    He  wu  son  of  SelefiiM. 

847.]  PHYLACE.  A  town  of  Phthiotif  inThewdj,  bordering  on  the  eomitiyir 
the  BiUliana*    It  wti  the  aeet  of  the  kingdom  of  Ptoieahiuf . 

848.]  ITONA.  A  toum  of  Theaely.  celebnted  for  tlie  temple  of  Minertn.  hcMt 
ftelkd  /ten in.    Then  wm  a  town  of  the  mme  nime  in  Boeotie. 

849.]  PTELEON.  A  town  of  ThetMlj,  on  the  Sperchins,  on  the  confloce  if 
PhtUotB.    Hie  towni  under  Frotealnns  Iftj  to  the  etit  of  Moont  Othiys. - 

858.]  CEBES.  Ooddem  of  com  and  agriculture ;  danghter  of  Saturn  and  Ope ;  tkUm 
of  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  June  ;  and  mother  of  Proaerpine.    Sicily,  Attica,  CiftCb 

aBdS|QT'^P^^'>^'"<"^*'^^^**^8^^''^'>^^^^*  Sicily  wai  her  favourite  fwidnoe; 
but  it  wai  embittered  to  her  by  the  lou  of  her  daughter  Proeerpine,  who  was  ciiried  ef 
by  Plate  while  gathering  Bowers  on  the  plains  of  Enna.  The  poets  relate  that  aha 
lighted  a  torch  at  the  flame  of  Mount  Etna,  and  wandered  in  search  of  her  daogbter  OHi 
the  vfaole  evth,  with  the  torch  hi  her  hand.  After  much  fruilleii  research,  As 
ascertained  frtmi  Apollo  that  Proserpine  was  married  to  Pluto.  Some  mythoiogisa  slitr, 
tet  this  infonnation  relatiye  to  her  danghter  was  derived  from  the  nymph  Arethusa,  or 
tnm  G^aae.  The  latter  was  an  attendant  of  Proeerphie,  at  the  time  when  Pluto  cafrM 
har  «ff  Irom  Eum,  and  so  resolately  resisted  the  oultage  offered  to  her  aMstmii,  IkM 
PMi^  kritated  by  the  opposition,  transfonned  her  into  a  frantain,  on  whose  baaka  Cans 
ia  aaid  to  hare  fbund  her  daughter's  veil.  (See  story  of  Cyane.  Ovid'a  Blet.  b.  v.) 
Carat,  having  discovered  the  retreat  of  Proserpine,  instantly  applied  to  Japiter  Ibr 
ndms,  snd  was  promised  by  him  tlie  restoration  of  her  daughter,  provided  she  hirf 
BOt  tMled  any  thing  during  her  temporary  abode  in  the  region  of  shadea.  Aaeataptai 
(the sea  of  Acheron),  whom  Plulo  had  appointed  to  watch  over  Proserpine  m  the  Sljfaii* 
ieids,  rtported  that  he  had  perceived  her  eating  a  pomegranate ;  and  Proserpine  was  m* 
ooidiHgly  doomed  to  remain  as  wife  of  Phito,  and  queen  of  the  infernal  rrgioaa*  (See  atay 
of  Ascalaphua,  Ovid's  Met.  b«  v.)  Olhera  aflinn,  that  Jupiter  was  persuaded  to  mitigala  thUt 
dacne  el  firte,  by  snficftag  Proserpine  ( see  Adonia,  II.  xi.  88.)  to  pass  six  months,  dtcnail^y,' 
wMi  her  husband  in  hell  and  with  Ceres  on  earth.  Ceres  was  particaJariy  wuiahip|adt 
ia  Sicily,  in  Attica,  in  Crete,  and  at  Rome.  Her  feasts,  termed  mytterMU  (the  moit 
ceMMStad  of  may  of  the  aolenmitiea  of  Greece),  were  Hitpoduced  into  Attica,  and  thai8 
lint  dbsefiFed  at  Eleusis,  by  Eiectheus,  king  of  Athens.  Her  prieata  were  called 
pidse,  ftem  Eumolpua  (a  prince  either  of  Thracian  or  of  Egyptian  origin,  said  by 
umaideted  to  be  aon  of  Neptune  and  Chlone),  who  was  appointed  to  tho  ofice  of  H^ft 
priest  by  EKOtfaeos ;  EumolpuB  having  Bed  to  that  monarch  for  protection  on  the  disoaMi;^ 
of  a  conspiiacy  which  he  had  feraied  against  his  father-in-law  Tegyrins,  king  of  Thnoa*. 
He  waa  afterwards  reconciled  to  Tegyiius,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throae,  and  beoimaL 
so  powerful  a  aovereign,  that  he  maintained  a  war  against  Erectbeus,  which  ended  Inlhtir 
reapoelf  ve  deatha.  On  the  re-cstabUahment  cf  peace  among  iheir  deaccndants,  it  vas) 
agrecii  that  the  piieatfaoodahoaM  aeer  reauia  in  the  femilyol£uBioip»,and  theaegid 
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dMit  of  Eractfacui^  TIm  obIj  oiortal  whoni  iIm  knid  to  faB7i  bimmnd  with 
reiice«  ww  lastoo,  ion  of  Jupiter  and  £lectra.  Aemd'oig  tv  iob*,  the  «m 
Plutns,  the  god  uf  richet ;  an  allegory  which  b  wppoaed  to  indkalo  Ihaft  agri- 
tbo  aoorco  of  wealth. 

KMBotimes  reprvanited  with  a  veil  thrown  back,  having  on  her  haod  an  olevolcd 
r  tsmtiy  aa  well  aa  ears  of  com,  and  locka  diaherellod,  the  dimrdefedloAa  Mng 
I  of  her  grief  at  the  loas  of  Pioaeiphie :  aoB«'timea  aho  ia  MpRfontod  aa  H 
wooMOi  of  majeatic  fomiy  in  a  flowing  vobe,  with  yellow  or  iaBen  hob,  her  head 
vocd  with  eart  of  com  and  poppira,  holdiag  in  her  right  band  eara  of  com,  aadln 
bnnung  torch  (Iter  lymtral  aa  the  Eaitli)»  her  car  being  dimwn  by  bona  or  winged 
,  and.  at  others,  she  has  a  sceptre  or  a  sickle,  with  two  infants  at  her  bioaat, 
tag  m  horn  of  ploaty.    She  ia  aometimes  aceonpanied  in  the  cliariot,  which  is 
wing^  serpents,  byTriptolcmus  (called  also  Alopsopins  Jnvenia,  from  Mopaopia, 
e  aiciiinf  naaea  of  Attica),  a  son  of  Celena,  kiog  of  Attica,  or  of  Elcnaiua  and 
In  gratitode  to  that  monarch,  who  had  treated  her  with  great  hospitality  when 
I  in  aearoh  of  her  daughter,  she  had  cored  Triptolenias  of  a  severe  illneaa,  and 
bentmatedhim  witii  the  conduct  of  her  chariot,  lor  the  pnrpoae  ef  enahlsng  Idni 
m  Iho  knowledge,  which  slie  had  imparted  to  him,  of  agiicoltnre.    Triptoleainsy 
%  to  the  o^nwlogy  of  bis  name,  ia  soppoeed,  upon  the  doctrine  of  aymbola^  to  1m 
ftiical  of  the  ploogli.    (See  Ovid's  Met.  b.  v.  for  the  tranefiwination  ef  Lynens, 
ScTtiiia,  into  a  Ijnx,  by  Ceres,  for  liis  intended  ticadiefy  to  Tiiptulenwis,  and 
Eri^iBikoop  b.  viiL)    The  benntifnl  fragment  of  a  statne,  geoerally  anppoaed  to  bo 
lilci^  Inaoj^ht  to  thia  coontry  from  £lentis,  bears  on  the  liend  the  aacred  haahet 
H^  carred  on  the  ontiide  with  eass  of  com,  poppies,  rosea,  and  vessela.  Thia 
Hd  cakthna  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  lesa  adorned  liaaketa  home  at  Iho 
by  the  mmtfkmrij  and  the  eUiopkori,  the  Cormer  of  wiiich  coniahied  fraita,  tbo 
ended  wool,  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegraoatca,  reeds,  ivy,  cakea,  and  poppies. 
I  ft  ram,  were  most  uaoally  ofiered  on  her  altaia :  among  flowera,  the 
ta  hOTt  BQt  only  bccauae  it  grows  among  com,  bot  becaoae  Jopitar  had 
to  eat,  that  ahe  might  forget  her  soxrows  in  the  peaoefbinesa  of  alomhers 
la  her  aacrifloes,  were  composed  either  of  aayrtle,  or  of  nnrrisana.    The 
«lw  aacrod  to  her.    Ceres  ia  anppoaed  to  be  the  same  as  Rhea,  Vesln* 
Tbhn,  CyMe,  Bona  Dea,  JBerecynthia,  and  the  las  of  tlie  figyptuma. 
The  fiiBowing  are  among  the  auiat  known  of  her  appellations  :— 

'     5  Gr.  firaaa  n  word  expre»sive  of  her  grief  for  the  loas  of  her  daughter. 

tOtfrnmhoing  worAipped  in  AeU  or  iiltico. 

LiL  (from  olea,  to  grind)  becauae  in  a  lime  of  fiimine  she  ptefwited  the 


I  iXai  from  her  mtmrJMklug  (aie,  to  nonrish)  mankind  with  cum. 

«^  >  0&  kom  her  feativnla  at  Athena,  termed  iilao,  from  a  word  aigBiffing 

a,  I  oteffanforasmjirM. 

?(iw  Akm  among  these  appelbtiona). 

EA,  Or.  her  name  among  the  TrosMnians,  firom  a  word  aignifying  a  tetfike. 
Off  aaoN  tt  ^ndcra,  in  Phiygia. 

g}r,  froB  two  woida  signifying  reiaxUiom  and  gi/t,  a  o>iBe  under  which 
hj  the  Myrrhinnsiana  in  Attica. 
_j  teivnk  called  Ca&irf. 

GTp  m/nM-hitrtr,  in  alhiaion  to  her  being  the  goddess  of  con.     She 
bearing  a  basket  of  fruit  or  com  in  her  hand. 


efmione. 

Cora,  or  Cura*  the  Utter  r  feminine  title  for  die  lun-;  her  name 
jrihipped  as  che  goddcsi  of  fire. 

CoRYTHEA,   Gr.  the  name  of  one  of  her  sutuet  m  Ar^rolis,  < 
imei. 

Dax ATER,  an  Rppellation  sappoted  to  have  been  of  Babylonian  origi 
DsapoiNA,  Gr.  mulreu  or  ^cr. 
Dio,  her  name  in  Sicily  and  Greece. 
ELEufiNAy  from  EleutU,  a  town  of  Attica,  lacrcd  to  her. 
Elvika,  or  Elviva. 
Empahoa,  r  name  mentioned  by  Vairo. 

Ennra,  her  name  at  £rrr,  in  Sicily,  where  she  bad  a  magnificent  t* 
Erin  NTS,  Gr.  her  name  among  the  Siciliana,  from  the  wuklntMS  in 
imrn  from  an  inralt  offend  to  her  by  Neptone.  (See  Arioa.) 
Evalosia,  Gr«  R*iiame  of  nearly  the  note  import  with  Aloa. 
EucuLiCA,  Gr.  ci(le6riM ;  remnned. 
EucuLoos,  Gr.  same  as  Chloe,  abore. 

EuROPAy  the  was  invoked  bj  tliia  appeURtioa  in  tin  CRve  of  Trophor 
Flava  Dea,  the  jftUaW'knred  gwideu,  in  Rllusion  to  the  colour  of 
Floripera,  Lit.  or /UweT'bemiMg. 

FRUGitBRA  Dra,  Lat.  as  the  prowtoier  of  the  growth  of  ffom. 
Grris,  or  Gbrys.  thenRmeof  r  divinity  which  Hetychini  concei 
ith  Cerei.    This  was  called  by  the  Dorians,  Garts. 
Hblos,  from  her  temple  near  HtUm,  in  Laconia. 
Herbifbra,  Lat.  the  producer  of  grots, 

Ubrctvva,  a  title  given  to  her  by  Hercy mio,  the  daughter  of  Tropl; 

Hbstia,  her  name,  as  also  that  of  Diana,  in  Tauris ;  and  of  Vesta  at 

Hipp  A,  corresponds  with  tlie  god  Hippoa :  tlie  goddess  being  won 

ime  by  tlie  Pliigalians  in  a  dark  cavern  (see  Nigra,  below),  near  the 

jncadia,  where  she  wasrepresented  with  the  bead  of  a  horse,  sitting  npo 

or  fset,  with  a  dolphin  in  one  hand,  and  a  dove  in  the  other.    Ceres  i 
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Tbe  muam  of  Neme&s,  Tliemis,  and  Seinele  were  alio  applied  to  the  Ceret  thui 
ised. 

,  Gr.  jAmom. 

FSBA,  Lat.  lawgiver  ;  tjnoiiymoaB  with  Theamophora,  helow.  After  tbe  iiiTentioB 
e,  lands  being  not  as  yet  divided  into  equal  portiofis,  oontroreniet  arose,  which 
l^peased,  by  establishing  salutary  laws  for  the  equitable  appropriatioa  of  land. 
88A,  a  name  applied  to  her  at  Argos,  in  consequence  of  the  first  seed  which  was 
in  Argolis  having  been  imported  from  Libya* 

4»  Gr.  from  her  bathiag  in  the  river  Ladon,  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Neptone. 
HA  Dea,  or  the  great  goddess. 
LOPHORA,  Gr.  as  having  taught  tbe  usefulness  of  woe/. 
fiNA,  Gr.  the  dark  (see  Nigra,  below). 

[SSA  or  Melitta,  a  bee  ;  a  hive;  a  name  under  which  she  was  cODfoonded  with 
rasofthe  East. 

»PH0RE,  Gr.  bringing  sheep ;  a  name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Megan, 
iple  without  a  roof. 

[TTA,  her  name  among  the  Babylonians  and  Arabians. 
A,  from  Mysias,  an  Argive,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her,  near  PeDene,  in 

bar  name  among  the  Saimatians. 

LAv  Afadfci  Ceres  was  worshipped  under  this  name  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Elaius  in 
I.  It  was  the  tradition  of  the  country  that  Ceres,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her 
r  Proserpine,  assumed  a  moummg  garb,  and  shut  herself  out  from  the  world  in 
I ;  that  during  her  seclusion  the  earth  yielded  no  produce ;  that  tbe  gods,  being 
:  of  her  place  of  concealment,  could  apply  no  remedy  to  the  evil ;  but  that  Pan,  at 
while  pursuing  the  diversion  of  hunting,  discovered  her  retreat,  and  made  it  known 
eXf  who  immedistely  despatched  the  Fates  to  Mount  Elaius  to  prevail  upon  the 
to  relent ;  that  they  succeeded  in  their  mission  ;  and  that  the  Phigalians,  after  the 
m  of  Ceres,  placed  in  a  niche  of  the  cave  a  wooden  statue  of  tlte  goddess,  the 
which  was  surmounted  with  that  of  a  horse.  (See  Hipps,  above.) 
kCHSAK,  Gr.  her  name  at  i£giom,  in  Achaia. 

>PHiLX,  Gr.  from   two  words  expressive  of  her  love  for  children.    Under  this 
she  is  often  represented  with  two  infants,  each  holding  a  cornucopia,  as  em- 
»1  of  her  being  the  mother  of  the  human  race. 

sGis,  so  called  from  Pelasgus  of  Argos,  the  son  of  Triopos,  who  raised  a  temple  to 
mr. 

iiA,  the  Egyptian  Ceres ;  the  word  Pharius  being  often  used  for  Egyptian.    Her 
mider  this  epithet,  were  only  formless  blocks  of  stone  or  wood. 
BiA,  Gr.  abundant, 

B09IA,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  festivab  observed  in  her  honour,  frevimubf  to  the 
^mmng  and  tilling, 

rasis,  Gr.  ready  to  sueeour  ;  a  name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  jointly  with 
Be,  in  a  temple  between  Sicyon  and  Phlius. 

TMBA,  her  name  in  a  wood  of  palm- trees,  in  Argolis.    Under  this  epithet  she  wan 
tted  sitting. 

"^^        >   Gr.  from  her  festivals  at  Py/«,  otherwise  called  Thermopylae. 

GOBI,  > 

iiA,  from  Rharos,  or  Rharium,  a  field  of  Attica,  in  which  Ceres  first  instructed 
tbe  firther  of  Triptolemus,  in  the  art  of  sowmg  com.    The  field  received  its  naniB 
I  gnadfiither  Rharos, 
u    This  name  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  tbe  many  symbols  under  which  the 
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imply  *  l>M  i  «  >iii« ;  »  chun,  &c.  ud  ovrj 
Diua,  and  Cjbele,  it  Cktihc. 


1  word  siguityiae/aod. 
»,  Lui.  tl>e  goddeu  olio  icairi eon  ofnm. 
limp  M  Sririf  in  Pbocii.  ohpre  her  gtalue  liid  >  torch  im  mK| 
Dolliei  of  her  qudci  in  the  Taurici  CLerHnnui. 
lie  Ccrrs  o>  laiii  nt  Iht  lonlant. 

I,  (be  nnme  of  one  at  bci  slKtues  at  CoriDtJi,  whicb  bad  bedll  braq 
,  in  Sicilj,  by  Neptune. 
I  Gr.  teiuliec  of  liict ;  ■'  Willi  Josi  Iiwb  the  wicked  world  iDpplM 
ae  at  ttl(^  fDot  of  Mount  Cjllf nc  ia  Aicadia,  where  her  1H 
^  DjKRulei,  a  brother  of  Celeiu,  the  fnCber  un'riptolemue. 

jT.  (aee  Legifen.)     Uodei  Uiis  title  lolemD  restitmlamen) 

«  Ciooon  A,  Ct.ginuK  lift. 
^RIIASUS.     A  tnaiilioie  town  u(  Thcaaal;,  near  which  waa  41 

h'RON.    A  maritime  town  of  Phlliioti*  in  Theualy. 

pTEStLAUS.orlOLAUS.  King  of  Ph>lace  in  ThemI;  ;  fae* 
conducted,  in  foilj'  veuela,  to  the  wii.  the  inhahilanla  Ot 
a,  AnCrsD,  and  Pteleon.  ThiBpiiDcedEterTesoiieof  tlie  mo«e| 
le  tieioet  of  Greece.  He  joined  the  eipediiion  tgainM  Tioj,  ttJI 
inm  (lea  J^o.Ti.  DOO.)  ;  and,  notwIlhiUnding  the  oracle  had^ 
Oiat  lauded  on  the  Trojan  ahore  ehould  pctiih,  Pioleiilaua,  taiH 
italcd  la  brni-e  the  decree,  abandoucd  hiniielf  ui  crrloin  death  | 
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866b3  PHER£.  A  town  of  Tbesnly/  on  the  coniinM  of  Magneila  ind  Pelaigiotis, 
cdebntcd  for  its  MMrereigni  Jason  and  Admetoa. 

887.]  lOLCUS,  or  I0LCH08,  the  birth-place  of  Jasoo  (aee  Jawn).  The  Spaniah 
ffeographer,  Mela  PoiDponiut,  mentiona  it,  aa  being  at  tome  distance  from  the  Magnesian 
ahon  ofThciaalj;  but  more  ancient  geographers  all  concnr  in  placing  it  on  the  coaat  of 
that  province. 

888.]  EUMELUS.  Son  of  Admetus,  or  Pberetiades,  king  of  Thf  ssalian  Phere,  and  of 
Akeatb  (aee  Alceste»  below),  (lis  horsei  were  remsrkable  in  the  Trojan  war  for  their 
eztraoM  iwiftnesa ;  and  he  is  mentioned  (U.  xziii.  856.)  aa  having  distinguished  himself 
in  tba  gamea  Instituted  in  honour  of  Patroclui.  He  waa  the  leader  of  the  troops  of 
Gfaqphjia*  Phero*,  &c. 

800.]  ALCESTE,  or  ALCESTIS.  One  of  the  Peliades.  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  king 
of  lolchoa.  They  were  four  hi  number,  Alcestis,  Pisidice,  Pelopea,  and  Hippothoe.  Tliey 
were  ao  astonished  at  the  miracle  which  Medea,  according  to  Ovid  and  Pansanias,  had 
peifanaed,  in  xeatoring  ^son,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Jason,  to  tlie  vigour  of  youth 
(see  JMon)»  that  they  prevailed  on  her  to  exercise  her  renovating  power  upon  tlieur 
itflwr  Pellaa.  Medea,  aa  an  example  of  the  mode  by  which  she  proposed  to  effect  this 
object,  cot  up  an  cUd  ram  in  their  presence,  threw  the  divided  parta  into  a  cauldron,  and, 
by  the  nan  of  oaitain  herba,  tranaformcd  it  into  a  young  lamb ;  but  instead  of  fulfilling  her 
eagagwnent  wHh  the  Peliadea,  ahe  repaid  their  credulity  by  treacherously  murdering 
PeKu^  and  coaaigning  his  mangled  body  to  the  flames,  in  revenge  for  his  usurpation  of  the 
thrane  of  lolchoai  The  slsten,  upon  this,  fled  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  lung  of  Thessaly, 
flie  bnalMBid  of  Alcestis.  This  piinceas  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty.  Her  father  had 
declared  tfaat«  of  her  numerous  suitora,  he  would  listen  to  him  alone  who  should  be 
able  to  drive  in  hia  chariot  difierent  kmds  of  wild  beaats.  Admetua,  by  the  aid  of  Apollo, 
who  fanushed  him  with  a  tamed  lion  and  a  boar,  became  the  successful  prince.  Acaatus, 
the  brother  of  the  Peliadea,  pursued  his  inhuman  sisters  to  their  retreat ;  made  war  against 
Admetna ;  took  htm  prisoner,'  and  was  on  the  point  of  revenging  upon  him  the  cruelty 
of  which  ids  aiaten  had  been  guilty,  when  Alcestis  offered  herself  up  in  place  of  hor 
husbend.  While,  however,  Acastus  was  conveying  lier  to  lolclios  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  her,  Hereulea,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Admetus,  pursued  and  overtook 
hia  brother-in-law,  and  succeeded  in  delivering  Alcestis  from  his  power,  and  restoring  lier 
to  liberty.  Theece  the  fable  which  describes  Hercules  ss  fighting  with  Death,  and 
binding  him  with  adamantine  chains,  until  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  Alcestis  from  liis 
graspw  The  liberation  of  Alcestis  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tragediea 
of  Euripidea.    Acastua  waa  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

870.]  PELI  AS.  Son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro  ;  husband  of  Anazibia,  daughter  of  Biaa ; 
&tlier  of  the  Peliadea ;  and  brother  of  Neleus  (see  11.  xi.  827.),  the  father  of  Nestor.  Ac- 
cording to  aome  accounts,  he,  with  Neleas,  seised  the  throne  of  lolchoe,  at  the  death  of 
Cretheos,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heir,  iEson  (the  father  of  Jason),  the  son  of 
Cretheos  and  their  mother  Tyro,  who  had  become  tlie  wife  of  that  monarch  after  tlieir  ' 
Urth.  The  aame  account  aflirms,  that  he  enjoyed  his  usurped  honours  uninterruptedly, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Acastus ;  but  others  state  tliat 
lie  was  sacrificed  to  the  belief  of  hia  daughters  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  euchantrcsa 
Medea.  (See  Alceste,  line  869  of  this  book,  and  death  of  Pelias,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  viL) 

873.]  MErrHON  E.  The  people  of  thia  town  were  of  the  Phthian  race,  inhabiting  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Achillea'  dominions.  Methone,  which  was  near  Pydnain  Pieria, 
derived  its  name  from  Medione,  one  of  the  daughters  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon. 

878.]  THAUMACIA.  ^Towna  of  Thesaaly.   (See  Magnesians,  Une  910.)    Melibcea 

878.]  OUZON.  >  waa  celebrated  for  its  purple  dye,  and  was  the  scat  of  the 

87S.]  MELIBCEA.      -^  government  of  Pbiloctetes. 


lie 
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I    8T1.]  PHILOCTETES.     L«n.ler  of  Uie  [n>op»  of  MFd.oM,  TbiunwM. 

lie  ons  lIic  bod  of  PiGmn  «  Piraa  and  Demonuu,  and  the  vmav 

rod  of  Kercule*.     He  ■»  pre»nl  m  llie  de«tli  of  tint  hero,  and  r 

m  the  Bfruwi  «hii:li  hwl  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  Hjdra.   CS*«  Her 

ler  o-u  king  of  Melibcca  ;  Bad  it  wu  liam  lliat  counUji  thit  Philticlctei,  h 

ong  tiie  numcroui  euiton  of  Helen,  »rt  Mil  fui  Troy,  repairing  first  to  Aul 

been  igreed  npon  u  tlic  gnoeral  lendeifom  of  the  combined  flpet.    He  was 

I  teiDjiixi  tliere,  and  vtA  tnnaportcd  to  LeinQOe,  in  consequeace  af 

n  hia  foot.     The  caiuei  of  tliia  nound  ue  differeDiljr  "Btwl  b;  [ 

le  aMTibing  ll  to  the  bitr  of  the  serpi-ni  wbich  Juno  Knt  to  torment  hia 

d  Blteniieii  HercnUi  in  bii  last  moment*,  and  had  buried  hii  ailici ;  othei 

BBS  bound  by  oath,  nut  to  diicloBo  to  the  Greet*  where  tlie  mow*  of  hi 

a  depoNtcd,  and  ilmt  baling  endcavannHi  to  evKde  tlie  oath  by  itampi: 

cuw  spot,  thus  botrajing  the  pUcB  of  their  conceal nicnl,  his  perfidy  wu 

of  ilie  <now»  falling  upon  hii  fool.     It  ho"eTcr  »ppe«tB,  by  the  most  re 

I,  tlint  the  Greeks,  hnring  been  informal  by  the  oncle  ihal  Tioy  could 

|withouI  Ihe  arrows  of  Hercules,  despatched  Uly»se«  and  Pyrrhui  lo  1*B 

Ktetea  lo  put  an  end,  by  liis  presence,  lo  the  tedioiu  siege  :  Ihit  cbief.  i 

towards  the  Greeks,  and  eqieclally  towards  Uljssee,  Ihe  immediate  pn 

Til  from  Ihe  camp  at  Aulis,  wag  still  allve^  refoBod  to  comply  with  Ihe  v 

i  hnve  pcriisled  in  Ids  tefnioil,  bad  not  tl;e  nuutes  uf  Hercule)  enjoined 

ise  of  the  cure  of  hi*  wonnds,  to  accede  to  it.     Philuctetes  accordingly 

,  nhcrc.  he  parliculaily  dlstingn'olied  himself  by  his  Tslonr.  and  by  his 

.se  of  the  bow.     PbiloetctcB  euciivcd  Ibe  uep  ;    but  being  unwilling 

ce,  in  conKquence  of  the  failure  of  Ins  hope*  relative  lo  Ihe  state  of  hi 

p  liis  leiidencD  in  Calabria,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Petilik  (see  A 
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M— (Nlnw'  iM.]  Medon. 

an.]RHENA.    Mother  of  Medon. 

M— 71'  (EektHian  race.']  The  (Ecbaliani.  Ancient  geographers  Tary  in  their  state- 
■orti  of  the  sitoation  of  (Echalia,  some  plac'ing  it  in  Eubora,  tooie  in  Thessaly,  some  in 
liMiia,  Mxne  in  Arcadia,  and  some  in  Messenia.  The  (Echalia  here  mentioDcd  is  in 
Thmdj. 

88S.]  EURVTUS.  "  A  king  of  CEchalia,  famous  for  his  skill  in  archery ;  he  proposed 
iudngfaler  lole  in  maniage  to  any  person  that  could  conquer  him  at  the  exercise  of  the 
9m,  Liter  writers  differ  from  Homer  (as  Kustathius  observes)  concerning  Eurytns. 
bey  write  that  Hercules  overcame  him,  and  tliat  monarch  denying  his  daughter,  was 
BD,  and  the  princess  made  captive  by  Hercules :  whereas  Homer  writes  (Od.  viii.  258.) 
It  ht  was  killed  by  Apollo,  that  is,  died  a  sudden  death,  according  to  the  import  of 
It  expression."  P. 

8Bft.]  TRICC A  (now  Tricculas).  A  town  on  tlie  Peneus,  in  the  interior  part  of  Thes- 
Ij.  oriebimted  for  a  temple  of  iEscnlapius. 

887.]  ITUOMC  A  town  of  Phthiotis,  built  upon  a  steep,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  who, 
^«»**"»g  lo  fome  traditions,  was  tlierein  nursed  hy  a  nyoiph,  whose  name  was  transferred 
it. 

B8O.3  FODALimUS.  A  son  of  .£scnlapius  and  Epione  ;  husband  of  Syma,  daughter 
JHrnatUB,  kag  of  Caria ;  and  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  centaur  Chixon.  He  was  among 
B  ■ugeoua  qf  the  Grecian  army,  and  went  tliither  with  thurty  ships,  attended  hy  his 
Nbor  Machaon  as  leader,  with  him,  of  the  CEchalian  race. 

680L]  MAC H AON.  Also  a  celebrated  surgeon,  brotlier  (o  Podalirius.  He  was  one 
At  Giceks  shot  np  in  the  wooden  horse  (see  .£n.  ii.  143.),  snd  is  by  some  supposed 
kvre  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Eorypylus  (see  Euiypylus,  Od.  xL  GS6.),  the  son  of  Tele- 
oife  the  night  that  Troy  was  taken.  Machaon  is  sometimes  called  Asclepiaoxs,  from 
I  Calhcr  .£scii2apiicf . 
990. — PmraUgodJ]  JEscnlapius. 

809.—- OrMeiiMa*         '\The  troops  of  Ormenium  and  Asterium.    Ormenium  was  a 
and  S  village  near  Mount  Pelion  in  tlie  Pagasaean  bay.     Asterium 

ilsierian  htrndi*  ^  was  a  town  of  Magnesia,  not  far  from  Mount  Titanum. 
80S.]  EURYPYLUS.     A  Greek  chief,  son  of  Evemoo,  who  led  the  Ormenian  and 
sterian  croops  to  the  war.    In  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Troy,  a  casket  fell  to  his 
ne  in  which  was  a  statue  of  Bscchus,  formed,  as  was  supposed,  by  Vulcan,  and  pre- 
lied  by  Jupiter  to  Dardanus,  the  first  king  of  the  country.    Eurypylns  opened  the 
iket,  and,  for  Ids  temerity,  was  afflicted  with  madness.     During  a  lucid  inu-rvsl,  he 
nC  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  was  directed  to  continue  his  wander- 
p,  lutil  he  chanced  to  discover  persons  in  the  act  of  offering  a  barbarous  sacrifice. 
nrjpyluB  returned  to  his  vessel,  and  was  wafted  to  the  coast  of  Patrc    Upon  his 
idiog,  be  beheld  a  young  man  and  woman  about  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Diana 
Iclaria :  £iiiypylus,  mindful  of  the  oracle,  imagined  that  this  was  his  destined  abodf;. 
le  bihafaitanU  of  Patrs,  seeing  the  arrival  of  an  unknown  prince,  bearing  a  cask<?t,  im- 
sdiatdj  supposed  tliat  it  contained  some  divinity.     Under  this  persussion,  Ujc  two 
BOCCBt  victims  were  rescued  from  destruction,  and  Eorypylus  was  restored  to  the  full 
iSTiainn  of  his  reason.    Virgil  makes  mention  of  this  hero  (Alji.  ii.  159.) 
804.]  TITAN,  or  TITANUM.    A  mountain  of  Theasaly  near  Pheras. 
806.]  UYPEKIA.    A  fountain  of  Thessaly,  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  middle  ti  tbo 
wn  of  Phene.    There  was  a  town  named  Hyperia  m  Thessaly. 
806.]  ARG1SS.\.     A  town  on  the  river  Peneus  in  1  liesssly,  aftcrwaida  calkd  J^  jjM 

808.]  POLYPCtTES.    Sou  of  Pirithou*  and  Uippodamia.    His  name  is  espCMriOt«IV 
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the  iwiiiflkMflii  inflicted  b^  hit  lather  on  the  Centaura,  on  the  day  of  hit  birth.    Ht 
tingoithcd  himtelf  in  the  war  at  leader  of  the  Laplthc,  and  of  the  tioopa  el 
Elaon,  &c. 

897.]  ELEON,  or  ELONE.    A  vilUge  of  TheMHdy,  near  Ifoont  OlympiUf 
wardt  called  Limone. 

808.]  G YRTON E.  A  city  of  Perrhtebia  in  Thestaly,  at  tlie  foot  of  Olympnty  w  Oe 
liver  Peneut,  founded  by  Gyrtonui,  the  brother  or  uncle  of  Izion. 

806.]  OHTHE.     A  town  near  Penent  and  the  vtle  of  Tempo  in  Thetaaly. 
800.]  OLEOSSON,  or  OLOOSSON   (now  Aleasone).     A  town  of  PeiriwUt,  k 
Theiialy,  near  Mount  Olympus. 

001.]  HIPi'ODAME,  or  IIIPPODAMIA,  was  called  alto  AxRAcit,  DBiDini, 
and  ItcoM ACHA.  She  w«t  the  daughter  of  Adrattus,  king  of  Argos,  and  wife  of  Piritheih 
(See  Centaurs.) 

002. — Thai  dayJ]  In  tbit  pattage.  Homer  teemt  to  allude  to  tome  other  battle  tin 
that  which  wat  fought  between  the  Centaurs  and  LapithsB,  at  the  nuptialt  of  Hippodiaii^ 
as  he  states  it  to  have  taken  place  on  the  birth-day  of  Polypcetet. 

OOSw— P«/t0ii'j  cloudy  kead.^  Pelion,  a  mountain  of  Thettaly,  extending  throng  Mi^ 
nesia,  between  the  Pagassan  and  Thermaic  gulpht.  In  fable,  it  it  celebrated  lai  tfei 
beauty  of  its  pUntt,  and  for  its  pine  treet,  from  which  were  formed  the  ship  Argo 
tpear  of  Achilles :  it  wat  the  fitvonrite  haunt  of  the  Centaun ;  and  was  made  to 
Oasa,  when  the  giants  attempted  to  tcale  the  heavent.  Sepiat,  the  moat  eattem  point  tf 
Pelioo,  wat  the  tpot  where  many  veiaela  of  Xerxet'  fleet  were,  in  after  ages,  mndkmi  ii 
natonn. 

OOft.]  LEONTEUS.  Joint  commander  with  Polypoetet  of  the  Lapithe.  Ha  wit  an 
of  Conmua,  and  grandton  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  the  Lapithe.  Coronut  wis  one  of  thi 
Aigonants. 

006.]  PERRHiGBIANS.  The  Perrhaebi  and  iEnianes  were  people  of  Pelasgie  origli. 
In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  were  tettled,  conjointly,  to  the  north  of  the  liw 
Penens.  When  the  PerrhB»bi  were  expelled  by  the  Lapiths  (tee  Lapithse),  tome  of  thea 
took  refuge  in  the  northern  part  of  Thestaly,  thence  called  Fcrrhsbia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Titaretiut.  Others  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olymput,  and  altarwarfi 
migrated  to  the  mountaint  Athamanns  and  Pindut.  There  remained  few  or  no  traces  of 
Che  .£niana  in  tlie  time  of  Strabo. 

007.]  CYPRUS.  A  town  of  the  Perrhnbians,  in  the  north  of  Thessaiy,  near  the  fiw 
Titareaius.    It  wat  lituated  in  the  mountainout  country  towards  Olympus. 

007.]  GUNEUS.  Leader  of  the  Perrhaebians  and  ^Enians,  not  eltewhen  MM- 
tioned. 

008.]  £NIANS,  or  iENIANES.  A  people  of  Pelitgic  orighi :  in  the  time  of  thi 
Trojan  war,  they  were  incorporated  with  the  Perrhebi  (tee  Peirhaabiaot,  above) ;  and  Ii 
later  timet,  they  were  tettled  in  the  nrighbourhood  of  Mount  Pindus. 

000.]  DODONA  (by  Hetiod  called  lUUopia).  A  town  of  Thetprotia,  in  Epinis ;  or, 
according  to  tome,  in  Thcttaly.  It  it  not  probable  that  there  were  two  townt  of  tUl 
name,  Theataly  and  Epinit  being  indiscriminately  used  in  the  more  ancient  periods  if 
Grecian  history.  Dodona  wat  tacred  to  Jnpiter,  and  celebrated  for  itt  oracle,  forest,  aal 
fountain.  Fable  as:>erts  that  Dodona,  remarkable  for  the  height  of  itt  situation,  waa  §x^ 
built  by  Deucalion  at  a  retreat  from  the  universal  deluge,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of 
Greece  perished,  and  that  he  called  it  Dodona,  either  from  a  tca-nymph  of  that  naiBa«  of 
from  Dodon,  the  son,  or  Dodone,  the  daughter,  of  Jupiter  and  Europe ;  or  from  the 
Dodon  or  Don ;  or  from  Dodonim,  the  ton  of  Javan,  who  waa  captain  of  a  colony 
inhabit  those  parte  of  Epirut.  Deucalion  it  taid,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  have  founded  and 
oQBieciated  a  temple  to  JupitCT,  thence  called  Dodonffiut.    This,  though  the  firtt  levpfe 
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■ol  iiipiM,  aceoidiiif  to  Hezodotai,  to  hsve  hm  of  m  gml  utiqaity  u 
Tfau  aaCfaor  aflinu  tliat  the  oracles  of  Dodona  ia  GravcCi  and  of  Jupiter 
IB  Libja,  laaj  be  traced  to  the  same  Egyptian  Muice,  froai  which  the  Ikbica  and 
of  GrocoB  are^  for  the  mott  pnrt,  derived,  aod  jiuti6ea  that  opiaion  by  tho 
i  which  bo  leceitod  from  the  prietta  of  Jopiier  at  Thebea  in  Egypt,  leladve  to  the 
■^paaftheocadeB:  tia.  that  the  Phceniciana  liad  carried  away  two  of  the  Theban 
fteHNt  of  the  god,  one  of  whom  they  lold  into  Libya,  the  other  into  Greece ;  that 
Mch  if  these  bad  erected  the  first  onu:le  in  those  nations,  the  one  of  Jupiier  Ammoa,  the 
oABof  J^iiter  Dodonsns.  Thia  he  conceives  to  be  the  foaadation  of  the  fictioB  deli- 
nml  to  Um  by  the  pricstesiea  of  the  tcniple,  who  declared,  tliat  two  black  doves  or 
tboir  flight  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  them  came  to  Libya,  where  she 
that  an  oracle  ihonld  be  erected  to  Ammon ;  the  other  to  Dodona,  where  sha 
an  oak  tree,  and  speakmg  with  a  human  voice,  ordered  that  there  should  be  in 
tfcHplMa  aa  omde  of  Jnptter*  Euitathius  soppoaes  that  these  two  fictions  have  arisen 
Misf  Ifce  riiraaitiaiice  of  a  word  in  the  Molossian  language  bearing  the  double  aignifica- 
IM  if  sW  WSBMS  and  dor».  Othera,  upon  the  anthority  of  Homer  (IL  xvi.  M4—S87.) 
■iif  Hasiad,  aaeiiba  the  Csundation  of  thia  oracle  to  the  Pelasgians,  the  most  andant  of 
lltfca  aatioas  that  inhahitad  Greece,  whence  Jupiter  reeeited  the  appellation  of  Pelas- 
l^k  The  pLiBuaa  or  pnasts  that  fint  delivered  the  oracles,  were  by  some  considcRd  to 
WAaHalK.arSeiB(Il«zvi.888.);  but  it  ia  aiao  affirmed,  that  beforo  the  time  of  tho 
Mb  Aa  cmenoaSBi  of  the  temple  were  performed  by  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlaa,  india* 
caOad  Atiantides,  Pleiades,  Columbr,  and  Dodonides.  Tliere  however 
I  ta  be  no  doabc,  that  in  later  years  the  oracles  were  proclaimed  by  three  old 
The  praphets  el  thia  temple  were  commonly  called  Tomuri,  the  propheteaaes 
TiHnb  from  Tomoraa,  a  mountain  in  Theaprotia,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  temple  t 
■4m essHMBly  waa  thu  word  made  use  of,  that  it  came  at  last  to  be  a  general  name  far 
My  pOfhaL  Hoar  the  temple  there  was  a  sacred  grove,  full  of  oaks  or  beeches,  which 
Ihs  Ikyidm,  FaaaimidSatyri,  were  thought  to  inhabit,  and  to  be  frequently  aeen  dancing 


oaka  or  beecltes  were  endued  witli  a  human  voice  and  prophetical 

I  Ai|a,  lim  ahip  of  the  Argonanta,  being  built  with  the  trees  of  this  wood,  was 

■e  power  of  speaking.    The  reason  of  which  fiction,  sobm  think,  was 

when  they  gave  answera,  pUced  themselves  in  one  of  these  tiees,  snd 

thought  to  be  uttered  by  the  oak*    Upon  the  fiction  respecting 

kottlas  af  Dodona,  aome  affirm,  and  others  sgain  deny,  that  they  were  used  in 

It  sill  mi.  however,  tlist  they  were  so  artificially  placed  about  the 

by  atnfciag  one  of  tliem,  the  sound  was  communicated  to  all  the  rest :  but 

the  amtler  thus :    that  lliere  were  two  pillars,  on  one  of  which  waa 

■poa  the  other  a  boy  holding  in  liia  hand  a  whip  with  lashes  of  bnsa, 

kf  tha  violence  of  the  wind,  struck  against  the  keule,  caused  a  continued 

tet  tima,  or  upon  what  account,  this  oracle  came  to  cease,  is  uncertain ; 

that,  in  hia  time,  the  goda  had  nearly  deserted  that  and  most  other 

antbor,  in  his  description  of  Elis,  makea  mention  of  an  oracle  of 

r,  which  was  once  &mous,  but  did  not  continue  long  in  repute ;  yet  the 

it  stood  still  preserved  its  ancient  splendour,  waa  adorned  ^ith  magnifi- 

enriched  with  presents  from  every  psrt  of  Greece.   Pindar  siso  has  taken 

to  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  where  answers  were  given  by  the  poaterity 

involved  in  the  destruction  occssioncd  by  the  Ktolian  wan,  B.  C. 

struggles  of  Perseus  sgainat  Rome.    The  celebrated  oak  ia 

I  ly  IniHb  to  fanvo  been  cut  down  by  an  Ulyrian  robber. 

[^^M4  ipSiBSBIUS,  or  TITARESUS.    A  river  of  Thesaaly,  called  alao  Earslas  ; 

h  Mm*  THanaioa,  which  was  contiguous  to  Olympus,  and  laainlD  thn  Pcaana. 
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e  Egjptiaae  the  lymbol  of  Victory  was  the  cagle»  m  being  inTwiablj  Me- 
attacks  on  other  animalB :  that  bird  being  likewiie  the  chief  eniign  of  the 
,  the  Grieeki,  after  their  submianon  to  Romep  were  accostomed  to  iailer 
x»B  by  repreaentbg  the  goddeaa  of  Tietory  home  by  eagies. 
cea  offered  to  this  divinity  were  confined  to  the  firoita  of  the  eaitb. 

Among  her  appeUationa  are  the  following  :~- 
>8,  Gr.  without  wingi, 
at  A,  Lat.  heaven-bam. 
x:ea,  Gi.  favouring  each  party  ;  wwering. 
HE,  her  name  among  the  Egyptians. 
at  general  name  in  Greece. 
OTA,  Lat.  powerful  to  conquer. 

cl.]  This  divinity  of  the  Romans,  also  the  offiipring  of  Pallas  and  8Cyz,  is  gene- 
ntod  on  medals,  as  a  man  holding  in  his  right  hand  either  a  pike  or  an  olive- 
.  in  his  left  a  cornucopia.  The  only  entrance  to  the  temple  erected  at 
noar  was  through  that  dedicated  to  Virtoe  ;  indicating  that  the  praotioe  of 
only  road  to  honour  ;  or  ratlier  (with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  Latm 
and  virtus),  tliat  glory  can  be  attained  only  by  courage.  Pliny  relates  that 
.  the  ides  of  July,  the  knights  marched  in  solemn  procession  from  the  Temple 
to  the  Capitol.  It  was  usual  for  the  priests  to  offidato  at  the  nltan  of  this 
beir  heads  uncovered. 

C£.]  This  divinity  was  the  daughter  of  Pallas  and  Styx,  the  sister  of  Yiefeofy, 
parable  companion  of  Jove.  At  Corinth  a  temple  was  erected  to  her  conjointly 
is  or  Vengeance,  the  entrance  of  which,  according  to  Paosanias,  was  atxictlj 
dence  is  depicted  by  the  modems  as  a  woman  armed  with  a  coiiais,  in  the  act 
1  infant  with  a  clnb. 

OTHOUS.  Leader  of  the  Magnesians.  He  was  son  of  Tenthredon. 
IGNESIANS.  The  Magnetos  are  here  represented  as  closing  tlie  cata- 
Tliessalian  troops.  The  silence  of  Homer  relative  to  their  towns,  arises  lirona 
dwelt  in  scattered  habiutions,  and  not  in  fixed  cities.  They  an  here  described 
in  the  district  of  Mount  Pelion  and  the  Peneos,  mingled  with  the  PeiTfa«bi 
ipithse.  The  Magnetes  (part  of  whom  migrated  into  Asia)  were  dispefsed 
rions  parts  of  Tliessaly  ;  and  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Magnesia  to  the 
rict  of  that  country.  This  people  was  originally  of  Pelasgisn  origin ;  but,  is 
ore  of  ancient  tribes,  the  i£olians  were  predominant  over  the  Magnetes,  they 
trace  their  origin  and  name  firom  Msgnes,  the  son  of  .£olrs  and  Enaiettn. 
lagnes  their  lesder  Prothoos  was  descended.  According  to  Mr.  Bryant,  places 
Arkite  rites  prevailed  had  the  name  of  Magnesis.    (See  his  Analysis^  vol.  r. 

;NTHR£D0N.    The  father  of  Prothoos. 

3kIP£.  A  valley  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  through  which  fiows  the  river 
he  poets  use  the  word  Tempi  as  a  torm  for  any  agreeable  mral  spot,  more 
or  shady  and  watered  vales,  ^lian  gives  the  following  description  of  it  :•— 
liar  qK>t,  commonly  called  the  valley  of  Temp^,  is  about  five  miles  in  length, 
lanowest,  acsrcely  an  hundred  paces  in  breadth ;  but  is  adorned  by  the  hand 
ith  every  object  thst  can  gratify  the  senses  or  delight  the  fisncy.  The  gently- 
lens  intersects  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Its  vrators  are  increased  by  perennial 
■I  the  green  mountains,  and  thus  rendered  of  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of 
9  harden.  The  rocks  are  everywhere  planted  writh  vines  and  olivea,  and  the 
0  river,  and  even  the  river  itself,  are  overshadowed  with  lofty  forest-trsMb^ 
d  those  who  sail  upon  it,  from  the  son's  meridian  ardour.    The  tmu 
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ri  oinleuty  (cattered  over  tbia  dclightfal  teane,  > 

if  pecolitT  fteihorM  and  ndabritj'.  hiTite  the  weaiy  Uwrsllei  to  n|>OM  ;  1l 

J  warbling  of  liirda  conipirtH  wiih  the  frmgnnt  odoor  of  pliitits  to  Aoolh  hto 

Jo  heighwn  the  pleatare  whidi  the  rye  mi  haty  rlcriic  fion  TicwiDf  thai) 

■y  nf  Ihli  eochuiting  lAndicape,  fmn  cismtning  the  htpp;  intennliliue  of' 

wood  ind  nUci  i    and  EnoB  cmnniplatinf  the  diienified   b»nt;  and 
Brut  of  niiluie  under  bti  moit  bloont'iDg  and  bcinriicenl  aspects." 
f. — Pturrtiia  rate.J     i.  e,  belonging  to  Eumelos,  who  wa«  the  grandaon  of 


■Pberes,  Od.  li 


4.) 


p.]  PIERIA.  A  snwil  Inicl  of  country  in  Theualy.  The  Pieriiini,  ■  p 
Drigin,  dwell  in  Tiiioui  parts  of  llirualy  ;  but,  in  ancient  timet,  thetrS 
Id  abode  wu  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olympus. 

—Him  ipAo  bfoTt.]     Apollo^—Thia  god,  according  to  Virgil  {Otai^' 
rd  di»  Bock*  of  Admelut,  not,  at  here,  in  Pierta,  hot  on  iIk  banki  of  tha  As| 
a  Phlhiotis. 

]  ARIME,  ot  ARIMA,  Mountnini  in  Cilicia  (atcording  toaome.b  I^ 
orJing  10  othtcs).  under  which  Jupiter  cmihed  the  giant  Tjpbsa  ( 
Viigil  [j£n.  ii.  969.)  placet  thi<  giant  snder  the  ialsnd  Inniine.  or'T 
I  Mhia),  near  Cunpania.  Japiler  changed  the  inbabilant*  of  this  iaIaDd  V 
1  (S«*  tianifonnation  of  Celcopisna  into  apei,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  lir,} 
B.l  TTPH<£IIS.  )  The  poeli  use  theie  names  indiKiiniinatel;.  The  OM 
H.]  TY^HON.  i  Lalina  generally  place  the  hiiUrj  of  the  monlter' 
le  of  the  moft  obiciire  of  mytliologicat  mysleriet,  among  their  am 
liD|  to  Hatodotoi,  Diodorui,  Plularch,  and  the  more  anrirnC  autlMl 
onaidered  Id  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  the  brolher  and  perMCutor  of  Oditi 
tuppert  of  Ibis  opimon,  they  refer  the  formidable  deicriptloa  given  •( 
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>ttt  MHHMd  the  fbim  of  Aimm;  Apollo,  that  of  a.Gioir;  Bacdiui,  that  of  ft  goat ; 
flit  that  of.  A  cat ;  Juno,  that  of  a  cow  ;  Ve&oa,  that  of  a  fiah ;  Marcwy,  that  of  a 

lia  nTor-hone  was  in  Egypt  the  bierogi^phic  of  Typhon,  who,  in  the  mythology  of 
;  coontry,  is  also  called  Smt,  Bebun,  and  Alooos  ;  the  name  Typbon  implying 
ige.  The  amuJeta  (of  Egyptian  origin)  worn  round  the  necks  of  children  and  of  the 
,  and  attached  to  the  strings  or  fillets  with  which  the  Egyptians  wrapped  up  their 
mnies,  were  a  sort  of  ticket,  on  which  was  engrat ed  the  letter  T,  and  sometimes  a 
cat,  and  were  symbolical  of  Typhon  chained  up  and  disarmed  i  in,  the  removal  rf 

■ 

S6.3  IRISi  A  daughter,  according  to  some,  of  Tbaumas  and  Electra,  one  of  the 
■aides ;  or,  according  to  othersp  she  was  the  offspring  of  Themis.  She  wss  mesienger 
M  gods,  and  the  personal  attendant  of  Juno,  who,  in  reward  of  her  senrioes,  lendesed 
bimortaL  In  the  representations  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  Izis  is  often  placed 
iad  her,  ^^  ready  to  execute  her  commands ;  the  peacock  being  assigned  to  Juno 
iad  of  the  dove  (see  lona,  in  the  names  of  Juno),  from  his  eihihiting,  in  the  fiiU 
uuifla  of  his  plumes,  all  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  rainbow.  To. Iris  was  sometinfla 
pad  (.£a.  IT.  006.)  the  task  of  cutting  the  hair  of  the  dying, 
he  ia  wpreaattUd  as  borne  upon  the  rainbow,  with  wings  displaymg  all  iii  variegated 
baantilid  eohmn,  having  occssionally  a  basket  of  fruits  and  leaves  upon  her  head,  and 
lad  iate  hand,  the  latter  indicating  her  oi&ce  of  messenger  to  the  gods.  Iris  derived 
■aae  of  Thavmantia,  daughter  iifwemder  (applied  to  her  by  Ovid),  either  firom  her 
er  TAaMMca,  or  firom  Thamtiz,  or  Tkamima,  a  word  signifying  woadir;  that  of  Ci^aA 
k,  bam  the  brightness  of  the  bow ;  and  as  the  messenger  of  the  goddeM  Friga  (tha 
M^or  Jano,  of  the  Celts)  she  was  called  Gna, 

roa  (lee  Ens,  under  Cupid),  whose  symbol  u  a  aMfsrtoi  bow,  with  the  addition  of  a 
«  and  anova,  ie  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  same  with  Iris ;  this  opinioB 
ig  ocailfmad  by  the  application  of  the  word  erae  to  a  particular  kind  of  chaplet| 
liar  among  the  Greeks,  which  was  composed  of  flowers  of  every  colour. 
Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  to  Iris,  are  ;— 

Variiam  Irit,  II.  iL  066. 

FcrisiM  fsd^fis  ^  the  rainbow,  iii.  166. 

Gadieee  t^tke  panted  bow,  ib.  17S. 

Maapcokar'd  maid,  ib.  18S. 

Wmged  trie,  v.  441. 

Gaddeu  ^the  ehowery  boWf  zv.  170. 

Jew's  meeeeageTj  xxiv.  807. 
661]  POLITES.    The  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  whose  Ibrro  Iris  assumed  when  seat 
Fove  to  urge  Priam  and  the  Trojan  chiefs  to  prepare  themselves  for  meeting  the 
ioarhing  forcea  of  the  Greeks.     Polites  (see  Priam)  was  killed  by  Neoptolemus,  the 
of  Achilles  (i£n.  ii.  725.) 

II.]  ^SETES.  The  tomb  of  ^setes,  a  Trojan,  is  mentioned  incidentally  as  being 
spot  whence  Polites  observed  all  that  passed  in  the  (hedan  ships.  £setes  was 
Icatlj  a  Trojan  of  noble  birth ;  some  state  that  he  was  the  father  of  Antcnor  and 
logon,  and  was  descended  from  an  older  Ucalegon,  who  married  Ilios,  the  daughter  of 
nedon.  Sirabo  represents  this  tomb  as  being,  ia  his  time,  about  6va  atadia  froai 
icat  Troy,  on  the  road  to  Alexandria  of  Troas. 
66. — Phr^ian  Irtig*]    Priam. 

84.]  MYRINNE.  )The  name  of  Myrinoa  Is  only  mentioned  with 
65.]  BAT^IA.      5  tomb  baug  on  «'  a  riwig  mount  u  •i6hi  of  IV»^ 
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m  dughter  of  Teneer,  cw  Trnt,  ud  olb  of  Dudwai,  Uag  oT  Ttoj  (Ml 
^d  ahe  wu  nlled  Hjrinne  bj  the  "  iouintlal*,"  aiul  "  Baleut  b)  d 
Mjiinue  is  iffinitn],  byotbcn,  to  lim  been  the  Amunn  MjriD*,  w 
m  Alia,  and  ptohMj  penetntei  intotbe  I'nui,  Pium  lepmeiitiBg  M] 
I  u  faiTiiig  been  sngaged  is  conflict  nitb  Ihem, 

S.  A  Trojan  prince  (>ee  genealogy  of  Duduiui,  II.  >t.  SSG-)'  ""  ^ 
[Vcniii,  md  second  in  rank  to  Hector  in  the  cooimud  of  tbe  Trojan  fon 

tt  c(nuiecte<l  wilh  the  higtor;  of  .i£neat  conilitala  Ifae  maio  labJBct  4 
■ketch  of  the  Vir^liui  .£neu  ma;,  to  onr  yannger  leaden,  be  ■  I  ~ 
le  general  plan  und  teiture  of  Uie  poem  itaelt 

■  when  the  Cracki,  by  (tie  treachery  of  Sinon,  had  entered  Troy,  tbe  rii 
■  lo  £oeu.  and  acquaint!  him  with  the  calamity  which  hkd  ' 
f  i   St  ilie  Mune  time  he  conngni  (o  bia  can  tbe  booMbotd  ipitt 
that,  after  a  long  «oytge.  he  ihoold  IboDd  for  tbem  gome  hq)] 
(ban  that  of  Troy.     JEaraa,  alarmed  by  tbe  tIiiod,  rouiea  bins 


■eofHec 


is  couoay  *ilb  the  mott  desperale  tiIodt.  His  effbrti  againat  R^ 
Ivene  gods  arc  unaTailing:  the  anforlunale  Priam  fiilU  benaflkl 
Idof  PyrrhoBi  and  the  aigbl  of  the  moDarch'a  death  reminded  £Bai4i 
er  i<  Dov,  during  the  absence  of  hii  >on,  eipoaed  to  ■  limlar  ftMi.  i 
u  appean  to  her  ton  £neaa,  and,  ramoving  from  bi>  tToatbeflV 
B  to  him  the  forma  of  waning  goda;  and  thiu  coDiindng  biiB  bolrM 
ia  eSbrIB  to  Bapport  the  city,  whose  fall  had  been  doomed  by  bMTH,ll 
0  his  own  abode,  collect  hii  family,  and  leek  aome  Mfa  nM 
lemindaleof  his  goddeaa-motbet;  bol,  uponreachiag  Ma  borne,  h*k 
ld*e>  resolutely  bent  upon  fiuishiDg  his  wrelcbed  old  age  beneath  ^  id 


»j  pwiage,  in  wMdi,  dming  threo  dayi  and  thm  uighli,  he  ii  a  lolfl 
li*  conne,  he  Iiods  at  tfae  Strophades,  two  iilandi  id  ihc  looiui  ie>.    Hera 

■llHta  Jove  ;    ind  while  banqaedng  ill  bonouT  of  tliatgod,  bii  Tiandj  in 

tfae  filth;  Harpifi,  irho  hne  hrie  tlivir  abode  (we  Ilarpiei).  Id  nin  ths 
li  igaiDit  Muilant)  whoM  feathers  are  mvaliu^nblB  ;  thej  hiccwmI 
then  una nial  enemin  ;  hue  Celnno,  chief  of  iheir  band,  ineaoMd 
ia  to  them  that,  though  dralinj  pennitt  tbem  lo  nach  Italy, 
tm  loch  an  eilninily  of  fanuna  aa  will  compel  then  to 
I  «>■  flMn.  Xaet,  having  eiideaToured  to  appcai«  llieae  ssragad  dmm- 
Ki  Ua  Mjifa;  he  paaae*  Zicjnlhua,  Dulichium,  Same,  or  Cephallenia,  Neti* 

ad  laada  at  Lauai,  a  town  of  AcaToania.  In  the  adjacent  town  of  Actinm 
bntM  "  Ac  Adian  gamai ;"  a  eircnnutance  ithicb  Vi^l  intioducei  in  cob- 
ia  pitoion  Aa|Bitiu,  who,  in  order  to  conmematate  hia  vktory  orer  Antonj  at 
i  than  MCabliihed  gamra  to  be  DbMired  cveiT  fifth  year.  Upon  laavkg 
|Hna  Caiejia,  and,  coaating  along  E[dra*,  tanda  at  tba  town  of  Bnthrotnt. 
imt  oa  tbb  coMt  be  i«  infoimed  that  the  Tnjan  Helenu*  hu  ancceaded 

te.|DTBnBant  of  that  part  of  Epinii  (wbicli  he  tanned  Cbaonia),  a»d 
iriiaw  Aadraaucbe,  whom  Pjiriioa  had  taken  into  Greece  after  Uw  cnptuie 
Emm  riiin  hia  Trojan  friends  and  an  aiftctingmleniaw  takea  plac«  betmoa 
*■,  bnisg  raccived  many  direcliona  lelatiie  to  the  conne  of  bn  i«jage, 
istM,  ^ri,  coaating  along,  he  paaiai  the  night  on  ibofe,  i 

Om  Ibe  loOowing  day,  he  croaw*  over  to  Italy,  at  C 
,  Md  ndm  in  the  "  pot  of  Venus."  Hastening  (o  quit  a  ttf^  which 
I  If  ■  Givcian  colony,  he  ponnea  hia  voyage ;  and,  cToaaing  the  Tarentine 
t  poMaa  tbc  promontory  Lacinium,  and  tlie  town  of  Caolon  (or  Cauloikin), 
cnwig  the  Scylacean  bay,  J£lax  fiiat  comea  in  aight ;  at  the  aame  time  the 
hod  Charyh^  ii  bcatd  ;  but  the  Trojan  prince  amT«  in  aafety  attho 
■  Cydope,"  or  the  "  port  of  Ulyaaea."  The  itay  of  JEaea  on  thia  coaat 
iqil  tba  ujipattuuity  of  introducing  tlie  epiaode  of  Acliemenldei,  a  companion 

ha  bad  been  left  in  the  ialand  by  bii  cliief.  in  the  hucry  of  cacaping  from  the 
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princ* ;  hvt,  by  the  cnnmmiJ  of  Jupiter,  he  U  cBJoiiied  to  hMlm  Ui 
pawieliiicoiinetothefttedihorMofllmly.    In  hit  pawige  to  that  comtiy  te  «iR|j 
an  BnlhToanble,  and  he  it  again  compelled  to  land  in  Sicily.    Ha  availa  hiaiartf  af  iH 
opportunity  to  celebrate  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his  aire  Anchisea*    Tha  naHpi^p^ 
Jano  ttill  pnrauet  bim  ;  and  at  her  instigation,  the  Trojan  women,  weary  off  pvotnM 
▼oyagea,  set  fira  to  the  fleet.     In  thia  diatresa  the  shade  of  Anchiies  appeaia  to 
adTiies  him  to  leave  the  women  and  infirm  m  Sicily,  and  to  repair  to  Italy  with  tht 
adventurous  of  hia  companions.     On  arriying  at  the  town  of  Cuma,  ha 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  is  directed  by  the  sibyl  to  visit  hia  &ther  Anchiaes  in  Hw 
below.    In  this  part  of  the  poem  Virgil  haa  exerted  all  his  poetical  powemi 
causes  to  appear  before  ^neas  the  Alban  and  Roman  kings,  who  were  to 
bin  ;  and,  among  the  ezploita  which  were  to  be  achieved  by  his  poatcH^, 
enumerates  the  ▼i<;M>riea  and  power  of  Aogustua  Cssar.     £ueaa  retuma  to  tha 
regions,  and  joins  his  companions  at  Gums.    While  be  is  proceeding  along  the 
nurse  Caiela  dies,  who  gives  her  name  to  the  place  of  her  burial.     Ha  aaal 
iEna,  the  island  of  Circe,  and  sailing  up  the  Tiber,  landa  in  the  diatrict  of 

The  arrival  of  the  Trojans  had  been  intimated  by  various  prodigies,  which 
the  attention  of  Latinos,  king  of  the  country.    A  swarm  of  beca,  coming  horn,  tha 
quarter  of  the  heavena,  bad  aettled  upon  a  laurel,  which  was  held  in  great  vMcalini 
the  soothsayers  inteipreted  thia  drcumatance  as  signifying  the  arrival  of  aoma  darf  In 
the  Eaat,  who  ahould  fix  hia  empire  in  the  same  spot    While  Lavinia,  dang^rtor  if  lil^ 
BOS,  waa  standing  near  an  altar,  during  a  aacrifice,  her  hair  was  suddenly  anvalqpad  h  I 
lambent  flame ;  an  event  which  was  supposed  to  portend  war  to  her  coualrys  hat  |^l| 
baiaelf.    Latinus,  ahumad  by  theae  prodigies,  consulta  the  oracle  of  Faunua  Ui  MAr 
who  directo  him  to  marry  hia  daughter  to  an  illuatxious  foreigner,  who  would  aoaawia 
am  tha  Italfam  coaat.     Thia  direction  waa  very  unwelcome  to  Amata  (wifa  of  LiltaX 
wlio  had  hatrothed  her  daughter  to  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutuli.    In  thia  zaspao^  M0 
critics  hava  thought  that  Virgil  has  not  evinced  hia  uaual  judgment,  in 
Tumus  and  Lavinia  aa  mutoally  attached ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  readar  would 
been  more  powerfully  excited  if  Tumua  had  been  described  aa  some  proud  and 
chieftain,  who  was  insisting  on  a  mairiage  with    Lavinia  in  oppoaition  to  ha  aal 
inclinations. 

iEneaa,  upon  hia  landing,  is  soon  assured  that  he  haa  reached  the  apot  daadaai  Ar 
hia  fotura  empire.     The  Th>jans,  having  exhausted  their  provisions,  are  I'^^p^'"^  ti 
devour  the  hard  cruats  which  they  used  as  trenchers ;  a  circumstance  which  fuMUadutot 
had  bean  conudered  as  aoroe  dreadful  imprecation,  uttered  by  Cdsno  (lea  JEau  iii.  Mii) 
An  cmbasay  ia  deapatched  to  Latinus,  who  promises  his  daughter  to  JEneu*     la  thi 
mean  time  Juno,  chagrined  at  the  success  of  the  Trojans,  calls  up  Alecto  fhaa 
in  order  to  break  the  newly-formed  league.     The  Fury  breathes  her  madnesa  Into 
the  wife  of  Latinus,  and  into  Tumus  himself ;  she  then  betokes  herself  to  tha 
and  causes  a  tame  ateg  (the  ftivourite  of  Silvia,  daughter  of  Tyrrheus,  tha  hardsaaa  4 
Latinos)  to  crosa  the  path  of  Ascaniua,  who  was  then  employed  in  hunting.    Tha  yaaf 
prince  discharges  his  arrow  at  the  animal,  which,  wounded,  hastens  to  ite  hoBMb  ^ 
expires  at  the  feet  of  its  mistress.    The  rustics  attack  the  Trojans ;  Alecto,  by  tha  Ibil 
of  her  trumpet,  inflamca  their  mutual  fury  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  conflict  Almon,  Ma  if 
Tyirbeus,  and  Galeins,  a  wealthy  Tuscan,  are  slain.    Tumus  and  Amata  urge 
resent  these  apparent  outrages,  by  declaring  instant  war  against  the  7>ojana ;   aad 
the  aged  kbg  u  unwilling  to  open  the  gatea  of  Mars,  in  signal  of  declared  waifiua,  Jtfi 
herself  performs  that  office.    Tumus,  not  content  with  the  many  Iteliau  atatca  which  ^ 
esponaed  hia  cauae,  sands  ambaasadors  to  Diomed,  who  had  aettled  at  Argyripa.   JEaM 
alannad  by  these  preparationa,  leaves  hia  camp,  and  aaihng,  by  the  direclioii  of  tha  ^ 
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M,  np  the  Tiber,  luds  at  the  spot  when  Rone  wu  iftfTwtidi  built*    His 

Uf  ^ojmgjB  WM  to  implore  the  aid  of  Evander,  who,  exiled  from  Amdia,  had 

VII  of  Pallanteiim  on  the  Palatine  hill.    Etwider  aide  ^ncai  with  400  hone- 

the  cominand  of  hu  Mn  Pallas.     The  Trojan  prince  wada  port  of  tlieae 

0  aid  of  his  armj  ;  and  with  the  reit  he  proceeds  to  Agjlb,  a  Toaean  Iowa ; 
oCa  of  which,  incensed  by  tlie  cmelties  of  Mesentios,  had  eapelled  hiaa  horn 
and  were  now  hi  arms  against  him,  bnt  were  restiained  froin  maidiiag  bj  the 
'  an  oracle,  which  had  enjoined  them  to  wait  for  some  foreign  leader.  They 
lie  command  of  JEneBB ;  who  is  fnrther  encouraged  to  the  war  by  his  mother 
» brings  to  him  a  suit  of  Valcanuui  arnioiir. 

eas  time,  while  JEneBB  was  thos  occupied  in  Tuscany,  Tomus  had  attacked 
He  endeavours  to  set  fire  to  the  Trojan  ships,  which,  by  a  strange  miracle^ 
lied  into  sea-nymphs.  (See  ^n.  ix.  and  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xiv.)  Night  ensoea, 
gna  are  blockaded  in  their  camp.  Nisus  and  Emyalns,  two  Trojans,  nnder- 
tore  a  road  througf  i  the  Rutulian  camp,  that  they  may  inform  £neas  by  what 
angers  his  followers  sre  now  threatened.  The  attempt  is  irasncceasfnl,  and 
f  tlie  two  adventurers  forms  an  episode,  narrated  with  much  poetical  beanty* 
the  moniing,  renews  bis  attack  upon  the  Trojan  camp,  and  forces  his  wij 
B  galea ;  bnt  is  ultimately  driven  out  by  the  unfted'  valoor  of  his  enemies. 
hugfli  letnms  to  the  assistance  of  his  besieged  followers:  various  comhata 
:h  Virgil  endearoors  to  diversiiy  by  describing  the  heioea  who  foil  on  eitbei 
Ae  Trojan  is  ultimately  victorious :  Latmus,  seeing  die  ill  sacoeaa  of  bia 
ris  the  infraction  of  treaties :  Tumns  offers  to  decide  the  queslion  by  the 
}fm  combat,  and  foiling  by  the  sword  of  £neas,  leavea  him  in  poaiewion  of 
Iw  poem  ends  with  the  death  of  Tumus. 

1  represented  upon  a  medal  of  the  times  of  Julius  Csssar  with  a  palladium  in 
ady  and  his  fother  canying  the  Penates  in  his  left.  On  one  of  the  reign  of  the 
ogostns,  he  is  carrying  his  father  and  a  chest,  in  which  are  supposed  to  be  con* 
ncred  vases,  while  with  the  right  hand  he  holds  Ascaniua,  and  by  tiie  left 
or  Mercniy,  Creusa  following. 

JIEneas  was  called  : — 
ADXS,  from  his  father  Anchises, 
BiiTS  Haao,  as  the  son  of  the  goddess  of  Cythera* 
»sn,  from  his  having  conveyed  the  Penate$  from  Troy  to  Italy, 
^oyage  of  JEnetiS,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ziii  and.  ziv.) 

■tfon  race.]  The  inhabitants  of  Dardania,  a  town  near  Mount  Ida,  not  far 
m,  under  tlie  dominion  of  ^neas.  Dardania  is  often  applied  also  to  the  dty 
■  its  founder  Dardanus. 

SNUS.  There  are  few  characters  in  fobled  story  to  which  the  attention  of 
I  has  been  more  directed,  or  in  the  contemplation  and  representation  of  which 
sore  indulged  their  imagination,  than  that  of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  of 
if  beanty.  Cicero  enumerates  four  of  this  name  :  the  first,  the  daughter  of 
light ;  the  second,  the  Venus  acknowledged  by  Hesiod,  who  sprang  from  the 
sea,  and  was  mother  of  Cupid ;  the  third,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione, 
I  wife  of  Vulcan,  and  the  mistress  of  the  god  Mars ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Astarte 
sadans,  who  was  the  wife  of  Adonis.  Homer  has  adopted  the  Venus  the 
r  Jnpiter  and  Dione.  Plato  admits  but  of  two:  the  one  the  daughter  of 
ilhe  other  of  Jupiter.  Pausanias  distinguishes  three,  as  illustrative  of  tho 
of  the  passion  over  which  she  presided.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (leo 
Venus  the  mother  of  ^neas,  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Otreas,  Uag 
It  is,  however,  a  receiTod  opulon  among  my thologiste,  that  the  oii|fa  «l 
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the  wonUp  of  Veniii  is  to  be  fbimd  emong  the  Phcenicianf,  who  idorad  b«r  ■■  tlw ' 
tiel  VeniUr  or  the  planet  which  bean  that  name  ;  and  that  the  wonhip  of  Aalfrtib  i 
wife  of  AdoniB  (see  CiDyraa.  H.  xL  26.),  was  blended  with  that  of  the  planet;  OK 
PhoenUdani  introduced  her  worship  in  conducting  their  colonies  throngh  the  iikaidaaf  i 
Mediterranean  into  Greece,  landing  first  in  Cyprus  and  then  in  Cytherm  j 
fertile  imaginations  of  Uie  Greeks  thence  charged  their  Venns  with  ail-  the  prapertiMl 
actions  ascribed  to  tlie  many  goddesses  of  that  name.    In  their  description  of 
state,  that,  seated  on  a  shell,  she  emerged  from  the  sea,  near  the  town  of  Palapaphil^j 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  flowers  sprang  up  under  her  feet ;  that  the  Hon 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  her  education,  and  conducted  her  to  heaven,  whrve* 
attracted  the  admiration  and  received  the  devotion  of  all  the  gods,  she  eelected  M  Mj 
husband  Vulcan,  the  most  deformed  of  their  number ;  that  she  and  Mara  wcxe  the 
of  Cupid ;  that  she  was  attended  by  Bacchus ;  that  she  presided  over  love ;  and  tkit 
wore  a  mysterious  girdle,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  transfer  to  her  votaries  the  < 
of  influence  which  they  required  to  command  the  afiections  of  the  object  bekwdL  ffH^' 
H  liv.  245^256.) 

The  worship  of  Venus  was  universal ;  and,  among  her  various  representatioois  the  M| 

lowing  are  the  most  known  :  as  accompanied  by  two  cupids,  holding  a  thyi 

with  vine  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes,  and  surmounted  with  ears  of  com, 

arrows,  to  indicate  that  her  wounds  were  more  efiectual  when  inflicted  with  the  adrf 

Bacchus  and  Ceres :  drawn  in  a  car  by  doves,  swans,  or  sparrows,  with  aone  of  the  te 

upon  her  hand :  armed  (as  at  Sparta)  like  Minerva :  decorated  with  a  garland  of  Bh% 

and  holding  a  mirror  and  a  dart,  in  her  character  of  goddess  of  beauty :  seated  on  AfBII^ 

with  one  foot  resting  on  a  tortoise :  leaning  against  a  pillar,  with  a  globe  at  bar  fHls 

holding  a  mirror  in  one  hand  and  an  apple  or  a  poppy  in  the  other :  as  Vems  CalHiii 

(see  her  names),  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  an  apple  in  the  other,  and  a  atar  or  oohUI 

crown  on  her  head :  as  Venus  Morpho  (see  her  names),  veiled,  and  with  cliiiai  on  kff 

feet :  as  Venos  Genetrix  (see  her  names),  with  an  iq)ple  in  one  hand  and  an  infcit  ■ 

swaddling  clothes  in  the  other :  as  Venos  Victrix  (see  her  names),  holding  a  vidiMj^al 

a  shield :  endeavouring,  by  her  caresses,  to  detain  Mars ;  or,  standing  befbie  As  |ri 

(who  is  seated,  leaning  on  a  stick),  placing  her  right  hand  on  her  mouth,  and  hoUiif  i 

horse  by  the  bridle  with  her  left :  or,  as  in  more  modem  representations,  she  is  i 

through  the  air  in  a  car  by  doves  or  swans,  decorated  with  a  crown  of  myrtle 

and  surrounded  by  litde  cupids.    The  two  celebrated  statues  of  the  goddess,  bf  VnA 

teles,  were  at  Cos  and  at  Cnidus.    At  Cyprus  she  was  exhibited  under  the  name  of  Aphe-. 

ditus,  with  a  beard ;  and  by  Phidias  she  was  represented  rising  out  of  the  sea,  leoM 

by  Love,  and  crowned  by  Persuasion.    (See  Graces.) 

Among  flowers  the  rose  and  the  myrtle  were  sacred  to  her ;  among  fhiits»  die  ipplli 
among  birds,  the  awan,  the  dove,  and  the  sparrow ;  and  among  fishes,  the  aphya  ndthi 
lycostomus.  The  month  of  April  was  also  sacred  to  her.  For  the  part  which  Vesoi  tsA 
in  the  contest  for  the  golden  apple,  see  Juno. 

Of  her  various  appellations  the  following  are  the  most  known : — 
Acid  ALT  A,  from  a  fountain  in  Bceotia. 
AcnxA,  from  being  worshipped  at  Aera,  a  town  of  Cyprus. 
Aligena,  Gr.  sea-6oni. 
Alitta,  the  Venus  Urania  of  the  ArabiAUs. 
Amathontia,  •v 

Amathvsa,       \  from  AmcUhus  (now  limisso),  a  town  of  Cyprus. 
Amathusia,    y 

A  MICA,  one  of  her  epithets  among  the  Athenians. 
Anadyomene,  Gr.  emerging  from  the  sea,  in  alluaion  to  her  birth  on  the  ihoraiflf  At 
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of  Cjpnii.    Her  most  odebnted  itetiie,  that  bj  Apellei,  npmenU  her  m  luam^ 
the  Mft,  leMcd  on  a  flhell  sapported  by  two  Tritons,  and  wringing  lier  tresMS  on  hor 


AxAiTiB,  hor  name  among  the  PeraianB  and  Cappadocians. 

AitDBOPHONOs,  Gr.  homieide.  This  name  was  assigned  to  her  in  consequence  of  her 
^■fiBf  afflicted  the  Thessslians  with  a  plagne,  as  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  Lais, 
vho^  fram  the  general  celebrity  of  her  beauty,  had  so  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  women 
df  the  country,  that  they  pierced  her  to  death  with  needles  in  one  of  the  Thessaiian  lem- 
plMof  the  goddess. 

AiioaiA,  Or.  n^kma  ;  cnuL    (See  Androphonos.) 
•    Apatubia,  Grr.  skilled  in  the  arts  of  deception.    (See  Apatnria,  under  Minerra.) 

ArBAcrrjB,  her  name  at  Apkmca,  a  town  of  Phcenida,  between  Byblus  and  Hcliopolis, 
ia  wUdi  she  had  a  temple  and  an  oracle. 

ApHBODiTA,  Gr.  bom  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  The  dty  in  which  she  was  particu- 
lirij  woffdnpped  in  the  Thebaid  was  AphrodiUpoUs. 

ApoaTBOFHiA,  Gr.  the  preserver,    Cadmus  assigned  this  name  to  her  as  the  preeerver 


ArpzAS.  fram  a  temple  erected  to  her,  in  common  with  four  other  divinities,  near  the 
AffMB  road  at  Rome. 
Abchitis,  her  name  among  the  Assyrians. 
Abba,  Gr.  from  her  being  sometimes  represented  armed  like  ilfors ;  especially  at 


Abgthitzs,  from  Argffmms,  a  favourite  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  drowned  in  tlie  Ce- 
pfciami,  that  river  being  sacred  to  the  Graces ;  or  from  a  temple  which  Agamemnon  dedi- 
cated to  Venna,  under  the  name  of  Venus  Argifnmit* 

Abhata,  Lai.  mnmed.   (See  Axea,  above.) 

Abtimpasa,  the  Venus  Urania  of  tlie  Scythians. 

Astabtx,  her  name  among  the  Syrians. 

AuBBAy  LaL  goidem ;  in  reference  to  her  beauty  :  a  name  also  of  the  goddess  Fortune. 

Babbata,  LBt.  bemded;  hairy.  This  name  was  derived  from  her  having  restored  to 
die  woBMQ  of  Rome  the  hair  of  which  they  had,  during  a  direful  malady,  been  deprived. 

BaaiLBA,  Gr.  facm. 

Basilissa,  her  aaaie  among  the  Tarentines. 

Byblia,  from  Bjfbbu,  a  town  of  Syria. 

Calva,  Lat.  ftaU;  a  name  under  which  she  was  worahipped  at  Rome  in  consequence  of 
the  wom«B  having  cut  off  their  hair  to  make  bowstrings  for  their  husbands. 

CANnAREivA,  from  Candara,  a  cown  of  Paphiagonia.  * 

Clcaciva,  Gr.  lutening  ;  hearimg  petitions.  The  name  under  which  a  statue  was  rais<*il 
to  ber  IB  the  spot  where  peace  was  concluded  between  llie  Romans  and  Sabiocs. 

Ckxdia^  fitNn  Caadas,  a  town  of  Caria,  in  which  was  one  of  her  celebrated  statuet  by 
Pnoileles. 

CoLJcvA,  from  her  temple  at  CoUe^  a  town  near  Saidis. 

CoLiA DB  or  CoLJAS,  from  CoHoM  (now  Agio  Nicolo),a  promontory  of  that  nanf;  on  tlic 
coast  of  Attica. 

CtpbiAp  from  the  island  Cyprue,  which  was  particularly  sacred  to  her. 

Cytbcbea,  from  Cftkera,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  in  which  the  wornhip  iH 
Veana  is  snpposed  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  in  any  other  part  of  KurofK*. 

pEBCETOy  the  Venus  of  the  Phcuiicians. 

DasPOXjiA,  Gr.  qmeem,    (See  Despoina,  unJer  Ceres  and  Prot><rrpiui*.) 

Dbzicbeositic,  from  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Dexkreontut,  who,  in  gratitud« 
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tbe  advice  which  he  receiTed  from  Venus  in  C3rpniB,  with  reipect  to  the  eipedua^rf 
■applying  his  Tessel  with  water,  erected  a  itatue  to  her. 

DioNEA,  from  her  mother  Dione,    Venus  Dionea  is  supposed  to  be  the  noM  wilh 

Diana  Artemis. 
DoRiTiDB,  Gr.  propitiated  6y  giftt;  one  of  her  names  at  Cnidus,  a  town  of  Dsfi^ii 

Caria. 

Elbpdantine,  her  name  at  EUphantU,  a  town  in  Upper  Egjpt. 

Elicopis,  Gr.  having  black  or  beautiftd  eycM. 

Epipontia,  Gr.  bom  from  the  $ea. 

Epitragia,  Gr.  seated  on  a  goat,  Theseus  being  desired  by  the  orade  to  take  Vam 
aa  his  guide  in  his  voyage  to  Colcliis,  suddenly  perceived  a  female  transfomed  iato  a 
goat,  and  as  immediately  sacrificed  it  to  the  goddess.  Venus,  under  this  epithet,  is  ic|bb- 
aented  sitting  upon  a  sea-goat. 

Erycina,  from  her  temple  on  Mount  Eryx,  in  Sicily. 

Etaira,  Gr.  iiitf<resf. 

EuPLRA,  one  of  her  names  at  Cnidus.    (See  Cnidia,  above.) 

ExoPOLis,  Gr.  her  name  at  Athens,  from  her  statue  being  wUhtml  the  walh  of  Ik 
dfy. 

Friga,  her  name  among  the  Saxons. 

Frugi,  >   Ut.  ikowf*,  or /n^g'a/. 
Fruta,  > 

Frutis  ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  term  Aphrodite.  (See  Aphndiliii 
tbove.) 

Genxtrix,  Lat.  mother :  under  this  name  Julius  Caesar  built  a  temple  to  her  atRoii 

GoLGiA*  from  Golgoa,  a  small  town  of  Cyprus. 

HippOLYTEiA  ;  a  temple  was  consecrated  to  her  under  this  name  by  Phaedra,  whaaen- 
mouxed  of  Hippolytus. 

HoRTENsis,  Lat.  worshipped  in  (horti)  gardens. 

HospiTA,  a  name  under  which  a  temple  was  built  to  her  honour  at  Memphis. 

Ida  LI  A,  from  IdaUum,  a  town  of  Cyprus. 

lovA,  or  Dove  :  under  this  name  she  had  joint  rites  with  Jupiter  at  Dodona. 

JuNONiA  :  there  was  a  very  ancient  statue  called  Venus  Junonia  in  Laconia. 

LiBENTiA,      ^  Lat. :  some  suppose  that  to  this  goddess  girls,  being  arrived  at  jemof 

LiBBNTiNA,    )  discretion,  consecmted  the  toys  of  their  childhood. 

LiBiTiNA,  Lst.  from  her  presiding  over  Bqndchres, 

LxMNEsiA,  Gr.  expressive  of  her  being  bom  from  the  aea. 

LuBBNTiNA.    (See  Libentina,  above.) 

Mao  AD  A,  a  name  under  which  she  had  a  celebmted  temple  in  Lower  Saxony,  wliich 
was  held  in  particular  veneration  by  the  Huns  and  Vandals. 

Marina,  Lat.  as  bom  from  (mare)  the  sea. 

Marx  ana,  her  name  among  the  Sarmatians. 

Masci'la,  Lat.  bold;  maaculine:  a  name  also  of  the  goddess  Fortune. 

Mechanites,  Gr.  contriver, 

Melissa,  her  name  among  the  people  of  tlio  East. 

Mithras  ;  tliis  was  supposed  by  Herodotus  to  be  the  Venus  Urania  of  tite 
(See  Mithras,  under  tlie  names  of  Apollo.) 

MoRPBo,  a  name  under  which  she  was  represented  at  Sparta,  veiled,  and  with 
on  her  feet. 

Mylitta.    (Sec  Melissa,  above.) 

Myrtba,  Gr.  the  nufrtU  being  sacred  to  her. 
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KikM mAf  «  goddsM  vonhipped  At  Elymiii,  in  Peraia,  tappoeed  to  be  tb«  nine  u  the 

jfnwui  Venus.    She  is  aim  confounded  yrixh  Cjbele  and  Diana  Anaitia, 

ICefbtbb,  an  Egyptian  name. 

NicoFHOBX,  Gr.  bringing  vieUny  ;  a  military  appellation.   (See  Armata,  Area,  abore^ 

d  Yictxizf  below.) 

OvvAVA,  the  VenuB  ,Unuiia  of  the  Gauls,  and  of  the  Phoenicians. 

PAitDBMiA,  Gr.  ezpRisive  of  her  great  power  orer  the  affections  of  oU  pMpIc  ;  or,  in 

itiadistinction  to  the  keanenbf  Venus. 

Pafhia,  from  Paphos,  in  Cyprus :  this  town  derived  its  name  from  Ptqftluu,  the  son  of 

psalioii  and  of  a  woman  who  is  described  as  having  been  originally  an  ivory  statue. 

m  alofy  of  Pygmalion,  Ovid*s  Met.  b.  x.) 

pBLAOXAy  Gr.  sM-^om. 

Pbbibasia,  Gr.  walking  about, 

Pnizjt,  Gr.  QwuMe, 

PBiUMmunKs,  Gr.  ktnghier'Unnng, 

PowTiA,  )  Qy  Mea^born. 

fOVVOOSVlA,    3 

?nAxis«  her  name  at  Megara. 

^iTBTmos  :  also  a  name  of  Cupid. 

^rmuuLAy  tbe  name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

PlTBIOjriCB* 

UuoBiriA,  Gr.  aM-ftom. 

l»iovi.ATBiz,  Lat.  the  tpeeiatresa  ;  her  name  in  a  temple  erected  to  her  by  Phedra. 

mm  the  queen  beheld  Hippoly  tos  perfonning  his  martial  eierdies. 

hruTPASA,  her  name  in  Scythia. 

Itmvacbla,  Gr.  the  anxUiary  ;  one  of  her  warlike  appellations. 

^ALBHTBy  the  Greek  term  for  the  Egyptian  Nepktke. 

["▲XAiSy  a  name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Armenians  and  Persians  in  the 

trict  Tmuniie,  near  the  river  Cyrus  in  Persia. 

*Bi.xa8iGAMik,  Crr.  fresiding  over  marriageu 

'HAi.AaaiA,  Gr.  sra-^oni ;  the  name  at  Corinth  of  the  divinity  Thalassia  (the  sea),  aa 

therof  Veans. 

rniTOXiA,  a  name  under  which  the  Tritens  worshipped  her. 

Jbania,  Qt.  edeetial  or  keacenljf.    The  Papbians  fable  that,  at  one  of  lier  feasts,  she 

firoBi  kemeem  in  the  form  of  a  star. 

/zBTicoBoiA,  Lat.  turning  hearts  ;  one  of  her  epitheU  among  the  Romans. 

^iCTBix,  Lat.  the  zictoriwe  ;  the  Nicophore  and  Spnmaehia  of  the  Greeki. 

I^rmix,  Lat.  m/omdng  unione. 

^HTBXA,  from  Zephyrwn,  a  promontory  of  Cyprus. 

ExBYNTHiA,  from  Zerynthut,  a  town  of  Samothracia. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Venus  are : — 

Qmtem  ef  love,  U.  ii.  905. 

GeUfB  FeBMS,  iii.  94. 

IjeMghter-ionng  dame,  ib.  476. 

Papkiam  ^aeeB,  ib.  613. 

Chddeee  qf  the  emilee  and  Unxi,  ib.  524. 

Qfm  ^pUamiret,  iv.  14. 

OmBenif  Venue,  ▼.  S85. 

Tender  deme,  ib.  413. 

Jene's  dmughter,  ib.  433. 

Leve's  bright  queen,  ib.  461. 
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CfprioN  q^nten,  II.  ▼.  510. 

Bop$  Venut,  ib.  55T. 

Mother  i^tke  smUa  mtd  UmeSf  xiv.  218. 

Cfprian  goddaSf  ib.  25S. 

Jaci^s  Cypritm  dmigkter,  zzL  486. 

Fair 'hair*  d  queen  qfhte,  Od.  viii  S29. 

Dionenm,  JEn,  iii.  29. 

Loee*$fair  goddeet,  viii.  486. 

[See  article  .£gypt  for  further  remarkB  on  this  goddeM.] 

904.]  IDA.  A  mountun  of  Mysia  (so  called  from  Ida,  a  CreUa  nymph),  in  Alfa 
Minor*  or  rather  a  chain  of  mountains,  extending  from  Zeleia,  on  the  aonth  of  the  tenifeiy 
of  CyzicuB,  to  Lectom,  the  utmoat  promontory  of  Troas.  It  was  the  ioarce  of  many  ram, 
aa  the  Simois,  Scamander,  ^sopus,  Granicua,  6cc,  and  was  ao  remarkable  for  ita  fatOi^, 
for  a  cave  of  singular  beauty,  and  for  the  extensive  view  which  it  commanded,  tbatit 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  gods.  Its  top  was  called  Oarani^oi 
Gargara,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  tlie  judgment  of  Paris  (see  Juno).  The  Idaa 
daet^U  here  also  exercised  their  skill  in  working  in  iron ;  an  art  in  which  they  had  teaa 
instmcted  by  Cybele,  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  mountain. 

'*  The  description  given  by  Homer  of  Mount  Ida  corresponds  with  its 
state ;  for  its  many  summits  are  still  covered  with  pine  trees,  and  it  aboonda  with 
tains.  In  a  journey  which  we  made  ovur  part  of  it  by  night,  tho  constant  howling  of 
jackals,  and  frecjucnt  brushing  of  wild  beasts  through  the  tliickets,  with  the  pcqiefail 
monnuiing  of  rills,  supplied  by  a  constant  succession  of  springs,  gave  us  a  veiy  lirelj  idn 
of  the  rites  of  Cybele ;  for  her  celebrities  used  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  late 
these  high  woods,  amid  the  noises  and  wild  scenery  above-mentioned."  (Wood's 
tion  of  the  Troad.) 

996.]  ARCUILOCHUS.  )  Sons  of  Antenor ;  theconsUnt  attendants  of  .£neas.  Aidn- 

906.]  ACAM  AS.  )  lochus  was  killed  by  Ajax  (11.  xiv.  642.)    In  referanoa  to 

Acamas.    (See  Ncamas,  II.  xvi.  410.) 

998.]  ZELEIA.  A  town  of  Troas,  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  on  the  banks  of  Um 
.fisepus,  sacred  to  Apollo.    (See  U.  iv.  134.) 

1000.]  iESHPUS.  A  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the  Propontis  (sea  of  ManaonX 
which  constitutes  the  boundary  of  Troas  and  Mysia. 

1001.]  PANDARUS.  A  son  of  Lycaon  (see  Lycson,  II.  v.  245.)  He  wu  OMof 
the  most  celebrated  of  tho  chiefs  that  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  md  led  the  allaa 
of  Zeleia  from  the  banks  of  the  river  ili^sepus  to  the  war.  He  is  described  (U.  ▼.  244,  &&) 
as  having  left  his  horses  and  chariot  in  Lycia,  and  repaired  to  Troy  on  foot.  He  wu  m 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  that  Homer  supposes  lie  received  his  bow  and  airawafinMi 
Apollo.  He  was  killed  by  Diomed  (U.  v.  360.)  It  may  be  asked  why  Pandaraa  ii 
said  to  have  led  the  Trojans,  when,  in  II.  v.  126,  he  is  called  "  the  leader  of  the  Ljc'mi 
band."  This  difficulty  Eustathius  attempts  to  remove,  by  supposing  tliat  the  diatfictijf 
Zeleia  was  termed  '*  LycIa,"  and  had  been  colonised  by  Lyciaos.  Both  Lydaas  and 
Trojans  are  said  to  have  been  of  Cretan  origin  ;  and  it  is  nut  hu probable  that  jmmw^  pof. 
tion  of  the  former  may  have  settled  with  the  Cretans  under  Teucor,  in  the  Troas. 

1004.]  APESUS,  or  PESUS.  A  town  between  Lampsacus  and  Parium,  on  the  Pie- 
pontis. 

1004.]  ADRESTIA,  or  ADRASTIA.  A  town  on  the  Propontis,  founded  bj  AdiM- 
tus,  son  of  Merops,  who  therein  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Fortune.  It  also  became 
celebrated  fur  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  Homer  seems  to  consider  this  dty  tlie  same  with  the 
celebrated  IMysiau  town  Parium,  which  derived  its  name  from  Parus,  the  son  of  Jason. 

FORTUNE.]    A  divinity  who  was  believed  to  preside  uver  evtnts,  and  to  distribute 
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svil  to  wmkhid  aocoiding  to  her  ci^pricioiit  will.    As  ibe  is  not  enunenUed 

diTintties  of  Hetiod,  it  is  probable  that  ber  worship  wu  doc  estubUshed  id  his 
idar  is  the  earliest  writer  by  whom  it  is  mentionad ;  and  he  classes  her  with  the 
he  was  considered  originally  the  same  as  Destiny,  bat  was  afterwards  Tery 
adored  throughoat  Greece,  where,  as  alio  at  Rome,  naroeroos  altars  and  statues 
cated  to  her  honour.  Her  most  magnificent  temples  in  Rosse  (whither  her 
as  brought  from  Antiom  by  Tullns  Hostilius)  were  those  of  Eqnettriaa  For- 
otona  Virilis  (see  Virilb,  below),  of  Fortnna  Muliebris  (see  Moliebris,  below), 
.  Bona  and  Mala  (see  Bona  and  Bfala,  below),  and  that  built  of  white  marble 
She  was  also  worshipped  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy » but  particularly 
»  and  Antium.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place  adored  two  Fortnnes  (Fer- 
ial), said  to  have  been  two  sisters,  who  anciently  delivered  ondcs  bj  the  sea- 

wbo  from  their  having  been  usually  consulted  by  lot,  acquired  liktwlse  the 
le  £ef  s  of  Antium* 

is  described  by  the  poets  as  blind  (see  decs,  below),  and  with  wings  on  lier 
if  which  is  placed  upon  a  wheel,  and  the  other  suspended  in  the  air.  The  most 
itiie  of  this  goddess  was  that  erected  by  Bupalns  at  Smyrna,  where  she  appears 
lolar  star  on  her  bead  :  sometimes  instead  of  the  star,  she  has  a  sun  and  a  cres- 
holds  in  her  hand  a  helm,  to  signify  that  chance  governs  all  things.  Soaaetimes, 
Mis  one  foot  on  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  as  eqnaMy  powerful  by  sea  and  land.  On 
s  of  the  Roman  emperors  she  appears  with  a  variety  of  attzibntes ;  on  a  cofai  of 
if  Adrian,  as  Fortuna  Aurea  (see  Aorea,  below),  she  is  represemted  as  a  bcautilsl 
dining  oo  a  conch,  with  a  rudder  at  her  feet ;  on  one  of  Antoninos  Pius,  as  For- 
pMDs  (see  Obsequens,  below),  she  is  standing,  resting  her  right  hand  on  a  md- 
laring  in  her  left  a  cornucopia ;  on  a  medal  of  Commodus,  as  Fortnna  filaneos 
ns,  below),  she  is  characterised  as  a  Roman  matron,  sested,  having  a  comu- 
ler  left  hand,  and  witli  her  right  holding  a  horse  by  the  bridle ;  on  the  reverse 

Gets,  with  the  inscription  Mitylene,  she  is  represented  holding  in  her  right 
udder  of  a  ship,  and  in  her  left  a  cornucopia  with  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  as  Viclo- 
ine,  abe  leans  on  a  rudder,  and  bears  a  laurel  branch  ;  as  Fortuna  Bona,  she  is 
iting  her  right  arm  on  a  wheel,  or  a  celestial  globe  (its  perpetual  motion  being 
[  of  her  inconstancy),  snd  having  in  ber  left  hand  a  cornucopia.  Pausanias 
I  statue  of  this  goddess  at  iEgina  as  holding  a  cornucopia,  and  as  having  near  it 
Cupid,  indicating  that,  in  love,  good  fortune  is  superior  to  all  other  advantages. 
Ua  appears  as  a  woman  exposed  in  a  shattered  vessel  to  the  fury  of  the  winds 
•    The  modem  representations  of  Fortune  are  various ;  sometimes  she  isplsced 

filled  with  air,  riding  on  an  ostrich,  or  seated  on  a  throne,  borne  along  by  the 
h  a  magic  wand  in  her  band,  preceded  by  Necessity  and  Security,  and  followed 
,  Poverty,  Slavery,  Despotism,  &c. 

Among  the  appellations  of  Fortune  are  the  following  :— 
,  or  Antias,  her  name  at  Antium,  a  town  of  the  Volsci.    (See  Hor.Ode  i.  35.) 

Lat.  golden  ;  prapHums. 
jkUg9od;  her  name  in  the  capital. 
,  or  PAavA,  Lat.  of  short  duration. 
Lot.  the  Uind  goddess. 
UA,  Lat.  one  of  her  statues  at  Rome. 
Lat.  one  of  her  names  at  Rome. 
LaL  eml;  one  of  her  names  at  Home. 
Ma,  Lat.  one  of  her  names  at  Rome, 
s,  Lai.  permanent. 
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Mascula,  Lat.frold;  maKtdime. 

MuLiEBBifl,  Lat. ;  she  was  wonbippod  under  this  name  at  Rome  by  matrmu  mlj. 
No  person  who  had  not  been  once  married  was  allowed  to  approach  the  statue  of  ForUaa 
Maliebris  in  the  Via  Latina. 

Obbequbns,  Lat.  propitiouM. 
Pharopolib,  Gr.guardkm  qfeitie$» 
pRAVESTiif A  Dba,  Lat.  godd£$$  •S  Prtnute. 
Primigbkxa»  Lat.  as  adhering  to  man  from  his  birih» 
Redux,  Lat.  her  name  when  Lnvokcd  for  safe  return  home. 
Rebpiciens,  hBiU/awmrable, 
Tyche,  her  general  name  in  Greece. 
Vertens,  Lat.  turning. 

ViRJLis,  Lat.  manly:  under  tiiis  name  she  was  worshipped  at  Rome,  with  pvcilar 
rites,  by  women, on  the  first  of  April. 

ViscATA,  Lat.  slippery  as  {vUcua)  birdlime. 
VoLucRiB,  Lat.  swift ;  flying. 
1005.]  TERE^.    A  mountain  and  country  in  the  district  of  Cyucuni. 
1005.]  PITY£A.    A  town  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Parium  and  Priapus. 
1007.]  AMPHIUS.     )   Sons  of  the  soothsayer  Mcrops,   a  nalive   of  Percots  («e 
1007.]  ADRASTUS.  5   Percote):  they  were  jiowcrful  allies  of  Troy,  and  were  Mm 
of  the  troops  of  Apesus,  Adrastia,  Teres,  and  Pityea :  the  certainty  of  their  death  ia  Iks 
war  was  foreknown  to  Mcrops ;  but  they  were  not  to  bo  deterred  from  joining  the  oanfliel, 
and  were  killed  by  Diomed  (II.  xi.  430.)    Clito,  the  daughter  of  Merops,  was  marrisd  IS 
Cyxicus,  king  of  the  island  of  Cyzicum.  (See  Argo.) 

1012. — Practiiu*  stream.']  A  river  of  Asia  Minor,  discharging  itself  into  the  HeUcspaiC: 
on  its  banks  was  tlie  town  Practium. 

1012.]  PERCOTE,  or  PERCOPE.  A  town  on  the  Hellespont,  between  Abydoi  isd 
Lampsacus,  which  afforded  assibtance  to  Priam  during  the  Trojan  war.  Lampsam 
(now  Lamsaki)  was  sacred  to  the  god  Priapus. 

1013.]  SE«STOS.  A  town  of  Thrace  (now  Zemiiiio),  on  the  European  sboni  of  Iks 
Hellespont,  immediately  opposite  to  Abydos  on  that  of  Asia.  It  is  celebrated,  in  faUs*  ts 
having  been  the  birth-place  of  Hero,  the  mistress  of  Leander  (thence  called  Sestias);  uA, 
in  history,  for  tlie  bridge  of  boats,  by  which  Xerxes  united  the  two  towns. 

Hero  and  Leander.]  Hero  was  a  priestess  of  Venus,  of  whom  Leander,  a  nalive  of 
Abydos,  became  so  enamoured  during  her  officiation  at  one  of  the  feasts  of  the  goddsMi 
that,  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  her,  he  swam  nightly  across  the  Hellespont,  wlnlB 
she  directed  his  course  by  a  burning  torch,  which  she  held  on  the  top  of  a  high 
This  succeidcd  for  some  time ;  but  the  visits  of  Leander  having  been  interrupted  fori 
days  by  the  agitated  state  of  the  sea,  he  became  so  im}>Btient,  that  he  committed  MuBsIf 
to  the  waves,  and  was  drowned.  Hero,  on  this  catastrophe,  threw  herself  from  tier  towtf 
into  the  sea.  In  some  of  tbo  medals  of  the  reigns  of  Caracalla,  and  Alexander  SevcWy 
Leander  is  seen,  preceded  by  a  flying  cupid  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  (See  Georgic  W> 
403 — 414,  and  Fawkcs'  translation  of  the  poem  of  Musa;us.) 

1013.]  ABYDOS  (now  Nagara).  A  town  of  Asia  Minor,  o}iposilc  Sestos  in  Emops. 
(See  Sestos.) 

1014.]  ARISBA.  A  town  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Abydos  and  lAmpsacus,  in  Trtiaa.  It 
was  originally  a  colony  of  Miivkniai;s ;  was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Asius  Hyitacideii 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  Trojans  l>ofore  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  (Sec  .Fji.  ix.  850.) 

1015.]  Asms  llYRTAClDtS.  A  Trojiui,  sun  of  llyrlacus,  to  uhom,  after  death, 
the  Trojans  paid  divine  honours.     He  wub  the  Kader  of  the  Trojan  ailieb  from  Sestos  uA 
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ad  £roiB  the  ndghboaring  towns,  and  had  aeranl  ninU  chapelt  la  the  plain, 
f  the  river  Caj^ater.  He  derived  the  appellation  at  HyBTAciDsi  firom  hb 
imaUg  and  was  killed  by  Idomoneoa  (II.  ziiL  600.) 

PELASGI.  Tlie  Pelaagi  were  tlte  most  powerfal  of  the  various  hordes,  who, 
eSy  overran  Greece.  The  princes  derived  from  this  origin  occupied  not  only 
rn  parts  of  Greece,  together  with  Macedonia  and  Epiros ;  but,  at  a  future 
[oponnesus  was  termed  Apia  from  Apis,  a  Pelasgian  chief,  who  crossed  the 
golf  from  ^toliik.  Hence  Pelasgia  was  once  a  general  name  of  Greece.  (See 
.  H.  c  i.  §  2.)  The  Pelasgian  name,  from  the  estensive  and  wide  migration 
isgi,  may  be  traced  in  Asia,  in  tlte  islands,  and  even  in  Italy, 
iaagians  mentioned  in  (his  line  are  the  inhabitants  of  Larissa,  a  toifm  of  Thrace, 
dh  of  the  Pelasgi  as  were  driven  from  Tbessaly.  Homer  enumentea  them 
9tker  Thracian  allies  of  Priam ;  viz.  the  Cicones,  Paeones,  &c. 
LARISSA.  A  city  of  Thrace,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Lethns.  (See  the 
paragraph.) 

ETIPPOTHOUS.    The  son  of  Lethns.     He  was  brother  of  Pyleos,  and  leader, 
of  the  Pelasgic  Trojan  allies.    He  was  killed  by  Ajaz  (IL  zvii.  SS6.) 
PYLEUS.     Leader  with  Hippotlions  of  the  Pelssgic  IVojan  allies.    He  was 
ichilles. 

ACAMAS.  A  Thncian,  son  of  Enssorus,  one  of  the  leaders,  with  Pyroas,  of 
aaa  auxiliaries  of  Priam,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Mars.  (IL  ▼.  6AS.) 
iEnete  was  the  mother  of  Cyzicos.    (See  Cyacus.)    He  was  killed  by  Ajax 

PYROUS,  or  PIRUS.  A  son  of  Imbrasns,  one  of  the  Thracian  auxiliaries  of 
[•  dwelt  at  Enos,  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  In  H.  iv*  607. 
lores,  and  himself  falls  by  the  hand  of  Thoas  (II.  iv.  61S.) 
THEACIA.  Thrace  (so  called,  either  from  Tbrax,  the  son  of  its  tuteUr  deity, 
I  Neica,  or  from  Thrada,  the  daughter  of  the  same  god)  was  situated  east  of 
a ;  and  though  a  barbarous  country  in  the  interior,  had  many  Greek  colonies  on 
It  was  separated  from  Macedonia,  on  the  west,  by  the  Strymon,  and  the  ridge 
Pangsens  and  Rhodope ;  from  Maesia,  on  the  north,  by  Mount  Haemua ;  and  on 
md  south  were  the  Euxine  and  iEgean  seas.  Upon  the  early  inhabitants  of 
itford,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  chap.  i.  sect.  4.  observes :  *'  It  appears,  from  a 
corrence  of  circumstances  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  that  the  early  inhabitants 
inor,  Thrace,  and  Greece,  were  tlie  same  people.  The  Leleges,  Caucones,  and 
I,  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  Asiatic  nations,  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
lal  names  among  those,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  calls  barbarians,  who  in  earliest 
spied  Greece.  Homer  speaks  of  the  I'hracian  Thamyris  contending  in  song 
fuses  in  Peloponnesus.  But  the  Muses  themselves,  according  to  Hesiod,  were 
which,  till  it  became  incorporated  with  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  was  esteemed 
D  province ;  and  the  whole  Thracian  people  were,  by  some  ancient  writers, 
ritbin  the  Ionian  name ;  the  general  name,  with  all  tlie  orientals,  for  the  Greek 
lerodotus  asserts  that  the  ancient  hymns  sung  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  at  Deloe» 
wsed  by  Glen,  a  Lycian ;  and  Pausanias  says,  that  the  hymns  of  Glen,  the 
ere  the  oldest  known  to  the  Greeks ;  and  that  Olen,  the  Hyperborean,  who 
lave  been  tlic  same  person,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Grecian  hexameter  verse, 
k  necessary  inference  that  the  language  both  of  Thrace  and  of  Lyda  was  Greek. 
IS  of  Thamyris  and  Orpheus  were  admired  for  singular  sweetness  even  in  Plato's 
1  the  Thracian  Thamyris,  or  Thamyras,  Orpheus,  Musasus,  and  Eumolpns,  with 
a  Olen,  were  the  acknowledged  frithers  of  Grecian  poetry,  and  reformers  of 
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•e  who,  nccordiug  to  Graciin  bccdddii,  Utgui  Ihii  polldi  in  M4ri 
id  bingiuigo,  *hkh  in  sftor  iig«  c}iBnrietis«d  thn  Creek,  and  dintinguUM 
bubnrinn.  Olyinpui,  ths  fjilher  of  Urecian  music,  nlioae  cDmparitiM 
colli  iliiiup.  retained  the  lughcst  reputation  even  jn  Pluwah'a  6t^ 
n.  In  the  Grecian  njlhology  >re  £nd  Foniiaual  rtfereacei  to  AaMio  M 
:9i  and  even  in  the  heroic  ages,  »tiich  rulloned  tlie  myitic,  iha  GnS 
ppcii  ID  httie  communicated  askiudreil  people.  Pelopi,  a  fugtlire  AtUj 
il  a  kingdi'm  by  maniage  tn  Peloptmnesui.  and  Bcllerophon,  a  prinoM 
I  nme  nianner  acijuireJ  ilie  kingdom  of  L^eia  in  Aeia.     Heiodotoi  reaMl 

and  Pamplijliana  »ero  so  Gvidcntly  of  the  iame  race  with  tlie  Giei 
lUem  deicendanti  of  emigronu  from  Cicte.  from  Athene,  and  Dtlier  _ 
e  inhabitants  of  Thrace  are  not  diatingiuihed  b;  Ilomei  for  that  peegj 
h  afterwards  chataclerised  Ihem ;    apparenllj,  tbey  Heic   npon  a  '  ~ 
ation  with  the  otlicr  people  around  the  -Egean.     But  while  Greece,  f 
rier  mountains,  and  almost  aurrounding  geai,  had  neitbet  distutbanco 
n  the  i>eitj  vonleniioitB  of  iti  awn  people.  I'lince,  bordering;  on  a  <ait  ezl 
.  the  proline  nouriiher  o[  the  lierccit  aatages  known  in  bialorj,   had  (Ml 
m  combat.     Probably  among  those  general  luovcmentfl  of  nations,  those  i 
Itions  wbich,  according  to  Strabo,  followed  the  Trojan  Iiinpi,tbeh 
Is.  pouring  down  in  irresietible  nombers  fiom  Il]e  snowy  lieig) 
oieiwhetmed  the   ciriliacd    people  of  Iha  coaxt,  destiuying  n 
L  *ccurcr  letltenients  elaewbeie,  and  reducing  Ihc  rest  by  degreeti 
.*'     The  Thracians  under  Acamas  and  Pyrous  are  probably  Ki 
na,  as  Ihey  are  mentioned  in  Uie  same  paisngo  uiih  Cicam 
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■•BtkNU  the  deiceiidinti  of  the  Ciconefl  u  lettled  between  the  Hehnii  and  the 

'^-^Tnaeman  Cm«.]  Ceos  wag  father  6f  Trassen,  a  king  of  ArgolU. 
1MB.]  PYR^CHMES.    King  of  Paeonia,  leader  of  the  Paeonian  auxiliaries  of  Priam. 
» WM  killed  by  Patioclua  (II.  zvL  844.) 

ItiS. — PtKmkm  troops*']  The  PaeonianB  (so  called  from  Peon,  the  ion  of  Endymion) 
Hf  A  Thndaa  nation,  beyond  the  Cicones,  a  little  to  the  south.  In  the  time  of  the 
iJM  war  the  J  dwelt  upon  the  river  Annsi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amydon. 
liM.]  AXIUS  (now  Vardan).  A  river  of  Macedonia,  which  risea  in  Moont  Ilemus, 
i  fUb  into  the  Thennaic  gulf  near  Pella.  The  god  Azins  married  the  nymph  Peiiboea, 
i^tar  of  AcoMamenei,  and  was  father  of  Pelagon,  kmg  of  Paeonia. 
im.]  AMYDON.  A  dty  of  Paeonia,  on  the  Azius,  which  furnished  Priam  with 
10^  ftr  the  Trojan  war. 

ItM.]  PAPHLAGONIANS.    The  people  of  Paphlagonia  (now  Penderachia),  one  of 
t  MWlheiu  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 

ltS4.]  PYL£M£N£S.  Leader  of  the  Paphlagonian  allies  of  Troy.  He  was  killed 
Mmrhm  (II.  ▼.  T05.)  A  Pylsmenes,  a  Paphlagonian  prince,  is  represented  in  the 
th  boQk»  8SS,  as  attending  on  the  body  of  his  son  Harpalion,  who  had  been  slain  by 
aaaUoa.  Soma  commentators  have  attempted  to  remove  this  apparent  contra^ctkm  by 
ppOMBg,  thad  Pjiasmenes  came  to  the  Trojan  war,  attended  by  two  sons,  Pjlnmenes 
d  Haipalioo ;  and  that  the  elder  son  is  the  Pjlasmenes  who  fells  in  book  ▼.  T05. 
IMff.]  HENETIA.  The  Heneti  were  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  who  attended  Pylae- 
to  the  war.  Upon  the  death  of  their  leader,  they  are  said  to  have  migrated  under 
ft  into  Thrace,  and  thence  into  Italy,  to  the  fiuthest  recesses  of  the  Adriatic 
U^  wtastfiey  were  classed  among  the  Ulyrii,  and  were  subsequently  included  under 
tt  aypdlation. 

1016.]  SRYTHINUS,  or  ERITHINI.    A  mountainous  district  of  Paphlagonia. 
1037.}  CYTORUS.     A  mountain  and  town  of  Paphlagonia  :  the  mountain  was  cele- 
ited  in  its  box-trees ;  and  the  town  was  afterwards  the  principal  port  of  the  Sinopians. 
1018.]  .£GIALUS.    A  maritime  tract  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a  village  of  that  name, 
ar  the  promontory  Carambis  (now  Kerempi). 
1018.]  CROMNA.    A  town  of  Paphlagonia. 

1080.]  S£SAMU8.    A  town  on  the  Euxine,  near  the  river  Parthenius. 
1040.]  PARTH£NIUS.     A  river  of  Paphlagonia,  which  falls  into  the  Euxine,  near 
■amurn ;  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  goddess  Diana. 

I04S. — HmKzenian  band.]  The  Halizones  were  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  said  to  be  the 
irith  the  Cbalybes,  who,  when  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon  passed  in  after- 
through  their  territory,  acted  with  great  spirit  and  vigour. 
104S.]  ODItJS.    The  leader  of  the  Halisonian  alliee  of  Priam.     He  was  killed  by 
ponenmon  (II.  v.  51.) 

104S.]  EPISTROPHUS.     Another  of  the  Halizonian  chiefs. 

lOil^^Alybean  mtaes.]  Alyba  is  the  same  as  the  district  of  the  Chalybes  or  Halizones 
M  Une  1042.)    The  Chalybean  mines  were  at  one  time  celebrated  for  their  gold,  and  in 
bieqwot  periods,  for  iron. 
1046.]  CHROMIS.    One  of  the  Mysian  chiefs. 

1046. — Mysian  train.]  The  Asiatic  Mysians  were  of  Thracian  origin,  and  in  the  time 
Homer  their  territory  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  ^sepus  to  Mount  Olympus, 
td«  in  a  noithem  direction,  up  to  the  Ascanian  lake.  These  Mysians  must  not  be  con- 
■Dd«d  with  those  who  were  settled  in  the  district  of  Adramyttium.  Mysians  were  also 
ttled  oiver  various  parts  of  Lydia.  Homer  makes  mention  of  European  Mysians  on  the 
CI  Man.  ^ 
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anubfl(Il.iiii.T.)     Tl>e  Mjsian.  were  originally  very  wuUke  1    but  llMy 

indeed  was  their  effeminacy,  thai  Ihey  were  hired  by  the  Greeka  to  it^ 

one  period  goiemed   by  monaicha.     The  ABistic  Myaia  wai  aneitaifl 
clam  and  TnUhrmia,  bota  Teuthiu,  one  of  its  earliest  kings, 
he  tutelar  deity  of  the  country  was  Priapos  (ibe  Prar-Apia  of  tlie  Efff 
who  preaidcd  over  garden).     Ua  hirtb  ii.  by  aome,  isoibed  to  Vtam  dl 

gardening.     Sometimos  he  ia  depicted  with  the  head  of  an  >a« ;  nl  1 
ding  s  puree  in  Ilia  right  hand,  a  hand  bell  in  bU  left,  and  with  tba  toftti 
B  head  and  under  hie  chin. 

D  scarecrow,  wiih  a  sickle.                                                                              '* 
ovriAcrs,  from  his  birth-place,  Lampsacui,  on  the  Hdlnpimt, 
,  Mi'io,  or  Mi^TUNv-,;,  a  name  in  one  of  bis  temples  atBome. 
B,  his  name  at  Onijo.                                                                                         ' 
one  of  his  nsmes  among  the  Egyptian*. 
40MUS.     A  Trojan  prince  and  Mysian  chief,  who  was  akilled  in  aapq 

illei  in  a  batlle  on  the  bankt  of  the  Xsnthui. 

BCYS.    A  Phrygian  prince,  son  of  Phenops.     He  was  killed  bj  lijl 
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Tim  watA  M—adfr  b  derhred  from  the  ■bnotity  of  the  river. 

litT.]  MYCALE.  A  citj  aod  pronioiitory  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Samos,  sacred 
te  JifnlBB.  It  was  celebrated,  in  after-tiroes,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet  bj 
tbe  Qndmn,  on  the  same  day  that  Mardonins,  the  commander  of  the  land  forces  of 
XaoBSy  was  defeated  at  Platna  by  Pausanias  the  Lacedannonian,  479  B.  C. 

IMT.]  LATMOS.    A  mountain  of  Caria ;  the  nme  as  Pthiron. 

liU.]  MILETUS.  A  maritime  town  of  Caiia,  sacred  to  Diana,  so  called  from  Mile- 
lai»  kisf  of  Caria,  son  of  ApoUo  and  Deione ;  the  names  Deumides,  AnactoriOfJjelegeiSf 
•ad  PUkjfuaa,  being  also  anciently  applied  to  it.  Miletus  was  the  birth-place  of  Thales, 
AanineaMs,  Pittacus,  &c. 

liC8<  CWtoi  tknmgi,']  The  troops  of  Caria,  a  southern  maritime  district  of  Asia 
In  tiw  Trojan  times,  the  Carians  occupied  Miletus,  and  the  neighbouring  places, 
I  to  have  lived  in  scattered  settlements  upon  the  mountainous  ridges  and  pro- 
of the  coast«  When  the  Cazians  were  subsequently  ejected  by  the  lonians, 
the  J  settled  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Masander.  Caria  was  afterwards  subjugated, 
first  hf  Craesns,  and  then  by  the  Persians. 

lOM.]  AMPHIMACHUS.  One  of  the  Carian  chiefs,  brother  to  Naustes.  He  was 
kahd  1^  Achilles. 

1080.]  NAUSTES.    A  Carian  chief  and  soothsayer,  brother  to  Amphfanachns. 

1000.]  GLAUCUS.  The  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grandson  of  Bellerophon  (see  Bel- 
lenphoB)).  He  was,  with  Sarpedon,  leader  of  the  Lydan  auxiliaries  of  king  Priam. 
UpoB  the  diioovevj  made  on  the  field  of  battle  by  him  and  Diomed,  that  their  grand- 
hihmn,  BelleniphoD,  king  of  Ephyre  or  Corinth,  and  (Eneus,  king  of  ^tolia,  had  been 
iweaikaM^  for  their  friendship,  they  mutually  agreed  to  exchange  their  armour,  that  of 
GlaBcaa  being  of  "  gold  divinely  wrought,"  and  that  of  Diomed  of  *<  brass  of  mean 
device."  Hence  the  proverb,  **  It  is  an  exchange  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed/'  to  denote 
ineqnalitj  of  gifts  or  of  things  bartered.     He  was  killed  by  Ajax. 

1000.]  SARPEDON.  There  are  three  sons  of  Jupiter  of  tliis  name :  the  son  of  Europa 
^see  Europa) ;  the  son  of  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Bellerophon ;  and  the  son  of  the 
symph  Lardane.  They  are  often  confounded  by  my  thologists ;  but  it  is  the  more  received 
9|nBkm  thai  the  son  of  Laodamia  was  the  kmg  of  Lycia,  and  leader,  with  Glaucus, 
of  the  Lydan  auxiliaries  of  Priam.  The  character  of  Sarpedon  is  represented  as  the  most 
hnltlesa  and  ■mia^y^  in  the  Iliad.  He  was  by  birth  superior  to  all  the  chiefs  of  either 
ode;  and  his  valour,  prudence,  and  eloquence,  corresponded  with  his  descent.  The 
iccoont  of  his  conflict  with  Patroclus  ;  the  concern  of  Jupiter  at  his  perilous  situation  ; 
the  deliberation  of  the  god  whether  he  ahould  avert  the  hostile  decrees  of  fate  ;  and  the 
mbaeqiMnt  description  of  his  death  (U.  xvi.  595.),  and  its  accompanying  particulars,  are 
UBong  the  most  striking  of  the  episodes  of  the  Iliad. 

1070.]  LYCIA,  mor9  anciently  MUycu.  A  southern  maritime  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Caria  and  Pamphylia.  The  history  of  the  Lycians,  as  far  as  relates  to  Homer, 
is  acan^  and  faidefinite.  Lycia  seems  to  have  been  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Solymi 
[see  Solyiiii,  U.  vi.  287.},  from  whom  a  considerable  portion  of  their  territory  was  wrested 
bj  «MBe  Cretan  colonists,  called  Termilae,  under  Sarpedon,  the  brother  of  Minos  :  hence 
profaebly  Herodotos  affirms,  that  the  Lydans  were  of  Cretan  origin.  With  the  Lydans 
wtn  DUDgied  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  of  Pelasgic  race.  Several  Greeks  also  settled  in 
tUa  district ;  among  whom  was  Bellerophon,  the  Corinthian,  a  descendant  of  Sisyphus. 
Belleropbon  and  his  son  Isander  are  represented  by  Homer  (II.  vi.  227.)  as  having 
BBconntered  the  Solymi,  who  were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  more  mountainous  region, 
theace  tenned  "  the  Mountains  of  the  Solymi."  (See  Od.  v.  362.)  These  mountains  are, 
by  most  writers,  placed  in  Pisidia ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
Lycia  were  very  extensive,  and  oomprised  a  considerable  portion  of  the  maiitimc  dwitlct. 
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l  even  to  Cilida.    L;d>  ii  uid  id  bos  deiiied  lu  aw«  M 

an,  >oa  of  PukUod},  wfao  Killed  there  M  the  tune  wfaen  it  wu  nude 

tm.     The  Lyciiuu  remained,  after  the  TroJM)  limes,  free   uid  indi 

ie  lule  of  Jim  Ljdiuu  ;  but  tJiej  vrere  luhsequeDd;  leduced  bf  i 

inioH  of  Ibe  Peniin  monucb  Cynii.    (See  Ovid')  Met.  b.  Tt.  te  t 

e  Lycian  pesiODU  into  ttagt.') 

I]  XANTIIUS.    A  lint  of  l.;cu,  more  Rndentl;  oiled  5iriM. 
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rny  notiraf.]  The  Pjgnini  were  a  fabolooi  peojde,  whoee  readcnce  le  indis- 
f  placed  in  Thrace,  in  India,  and  in  Ethiopia,  and  who  were  of  to  dialnvtiTe  a 
the  statore  of  their  men  u  said  never  to  have  eioeeded  an  inch,  or  at  tbo  most 
lie  women  arriTed  at  maturity  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  eight  wen  conaideied 
ir  hoaees  and  cities  were  built  of  egg-shells,  and  their  country  dwellings  con- 
oJcBy  which  they  formed  for  themselves  in  the  earth.  They  need  hatchets  to 
r  com ;  and  the  operation  was  one  of  much  labour  to  them.  Hoeoles  was 
y  these  little  creatures,  while  asleep,  alter  the  defeat  of  the  giant  Antans :  oa 
he  fioond  one  party  endeayouring  to  secure  his  feet,  while  othos  wen  Boonting 
body,  and  the  queen,  with  the  flower  of  her  aimyy  was  attacking  his  hand*  The 
bod  at  their  ridiculous  assaults,  and  enveloping  his  enemies  in  his  lion's  skin, 
SB  to  Euryitheus.  The  Pigmies  were,  neverthelessy  of  a  wariike  spfadt :  they 
fed  in  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  cranes,  who  came  annoally  from  Scythia  to 
■r  territories,  and  whom,  mounted  on  partridges,  rsms,  and  goats,  proportiooed 
se,  they  valiantly  encountered  and  repulsed.  The  traditions  nslativ  to  tbo 
10  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  Greeks,  who  probaUy  invented  the 
race  of  dwarCi  as  a  contrast  to  the  giants,  in  wliose  eiistenoe  they  believed* 
ved  the  idea  of  the  fiction  from  the  Pechinians,  a  diminutive  people  of  Ethiopia, 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  bodies  to  drive  firom  their  fields  the  flodts  of  cranes 
their  yearly  migrations,  used  to  molest  their  territories.  The  Nubians  are  still 
ie  for  the  shortness  of  their  stature.  Gerana,  queen  of  the  Pigmies,  was  said 
een  transformed  mto  a  crane,  and  to  have  headed  these  birds  in  their  attacks 
former  subjects  (her  name  signifying  crane  in  Greek).  She  was  a  bei^tifiil 
nt  of  so  ferocious  a  character,  that  she  was  not  suffered  to  educate  her  sooy  lest 
1  communicate  to  him  a  similar  disposition.  Many  andeot  writen  have  men- 
)  Pigmies  in  imiution  of  Homer,  who  compares  the  Trojans  isssiling  the  Greeks 
les  darting  upon  the  Pigmies  ;  but  who  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
itive  to  their  dwarfish  size. 
OTUS.    The  south  wind.  (See  Auster.) 

IRIS.  The  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  Hecuba  dreamt,  daring  her  prsfsan^, 
fought  forth  a  torch  which  should  cause  the  destruction  of  the  Trojan  empire, 
ordiagly,  at  the  birth  of  Paris,  whom  be  identified  with  this  loidi,  ordered  his 
>  dispose  of  him ;  while  Hecuba,  with  the  feelings  natural  lo  a  mother,  fonad 
wcrete  him,  and  confided  him  to  the  care  of  some  shepherds  on  Bfoant  Ida,  who 
him  in  tending  the  flocks  of  Priam  which  grased  on  the  banks  of  tk« 
that  state  of  seclusion,  the  adjudication  (which  took  place  at  a  spfC 
f  the  apple  (see  Juno)  was  referred  to  him  by  Jnpiter  *  be  als^, 
It,  became  enamoured  of  the  nymph  (Enone,  the  daoghlerof  IhoflmHi 
TSisii  sMe  for  having  received  from  Apollo  the  gift  of  prophocj, 
totaay.  She  was  so  devoted  to  Paris,  that,  when  he  was 
e  Priim)  into  Greece  (his  retreat  having 
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■  conBicI  respecting  H  bull,  of  wbich  titey  hid  dcptivcd  him),  abafc 

ill  (be  expedition,  fareletling  atl  the  miseries  lu  which  it  would  !■ 

Ill  which  he  would  ultimitelj  receive,  and  wliich  would  be,  m 

f  hii  absence,  beyond  her  power  to  reliere.     Il  wn,  liowem,  i 

d  undertake  the  voysge,  ia  which  he  csnied   off  Helen  from  tba 

ITcoj,  Helen,  and  Mmclaog.)     Iliotigli  repietenlfd  aa  effeminate  n 

Ihed  bim^elf  during  Ibc  siege  ol  Tioy  by  wounding  Diomed,  MachaM 

des,  and  eubaecgueiilly,  by  discbuging  the  dart  nhich  proved 

e  Achiltei.)   Vcdub  took  h'un  oader  her  especial  protection  i 


cued  him  fram  his  intpending  Tengeance.     Of  the   death  of  ?■ 
lulhora,  t)>ai  he  was  motUlly  wouaded  by  one   of  Ibe  irrows  of 
I  caused  himself  to  be  tiansported  lo  Mount  Ida,  wbrre  Ihe  failhfiil  < 
Ihis  perfidious  desertion,  employed  all  her  care  to  roslore  him  ;  and  Ihl 
^failed  la  counteract  ibe  Tiruleacc  of  the  poisoned  arrow,  she  fell  ■  ll 

notber  of  Daphnia  and  Corytbua. 
I  called  Ai.BUNDtn,  from  a  word  ejpressi™  of  kttper ;  drfmdtr ;  bl 
^Socki  of  Mount  Ida  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasU;  and  pAira 

in  o[  shephrrd, 
I  paiaaga  is  imitated  .£d.  x,  1018. 

!(.]  The  mouDlainous  nature  of  Greece  seems  to  hava  almow  pf 
!ft  in  tbe  mare  level  plains  of  Thetsal;  ;  but,  at  the  siegt.t 
a  battle  mounted  in  his  chaiiol,  nliich  was  drawn  by  two,  0 
In  these  chariots  there  were  always  two  pcisoni,  one  a 
.tl  Ibe  other  was  whoUy  ei 


IE  the  lint  iii 


srof  b 


of  the  army  eouiely  of  chariots,  wben  b 


These  cbari 


only  by  the 
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obierfa)  thn  the  just  pririle^  of  poetry.  Mxum  and  Timiu  andentaiMl 
•Kb  otfaer  in  Virgil,  and  tha  Imguage  of  the  poet  U  luppoaed  to  be  anifemUlj  intelligi- 
Ua,  wt  aalj  beCwaen  different  cooatries,  bat  between  eartb  and  heaven  itaelL"    P. 

141.]  EARTH.    The  Earth,  under  the  different  namea  of  Terra,  Th»a,  Rhea,  Opi, 

C]Ma,  Tanm,  Vaata,  and  Bona  Dea,  was  one  of  the  principal  and  moat  andeat  dinni- 

tin  of  paganiim ;  and  among  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  PfaiygianB,  Greeka,  and  RonuuiSy 

■  via  ndud  with  tha  Heavens  and  the  Stars.    Hesiod  asserts  that  she  waa  bom  imme- 

d^  after  Chaoa,  and  that,  having  married  the  Heat  ens,  she  became  the  mother  of  the 

Oods  ad  Gianta,  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices.    She  is  likewise  said 

tDbfebecn  the  wife  of  Tartanis,  and  of  Pontos,  or  Oceanns ;   Nerens,  Earybia,  Ceto» 

FWeas,  and  Thamnas,  and  the  varioos  monsters  that  inhabit  the  sea,  proceeding, 

•Bcn&K  to  Apollodonxs,  from  her  union  with  the  latter.     From  these  Tarioas  accoants^ 

It  ippeKS  that  Tern  waa  anciently  worshipped  as  Natoxe,  or  the  universal  parent  of 

Cfeated bongs;  and  hence  to  her  was  generally  applied  the  epithet  Magna  liater,  the 

Otm  Mother.    Under  the  denomination  of  Terra,  Titaea,  and  Tellus,  she  was  considered 

tohs  the  wife  of  Uranas,  or  Coelus ;   under  that  of  Rhea,  Ops,  and  Cybele,  of  Satnm ; 

■sd  ondtr  that  of  Vesta,  as  the  mother  of  Saturn.   The  title  of  Bona  Dea  is  also  ascribed 

to  Fum,  or  Fatoa,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  Latian  kmg  Faunas.    Diana,  Ceres,  and 

fttfiphe,  were  aonatimes  confounded  with  the  Earth.     Many  of  the  characters  of 

■ythology  are  aaid  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Terra ;  and  this  origin  being  unially  aseribed 

tocelsfarated  heroes,  whose  birth  and  families  were  obscure,  probably  signiBes  that  they 

«BV  ndfes  of  the  country,  though  their  parents  were  unknown.     Temples  and  altars 

vtn  encted  to  Tena,  sacrifices  offered  to  her,  and  oracles  delivered  in  her  name.    Her 

^(■pk  St  Sparta  (for  some  reason  not  mentioned)  was  called  GasepUm.     At  Athens  she 

*to  sdond  as  presiding  over  marriage  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Crathes  in  Achaia, 

^  bid  a  ealabratad  temple,  in  which  her  statue  was  made  of  wood ;  the  priestess  of  this 

^^9^  baiag  obliged  to  maintain  inviolable  chastity,  and  no  woman  being  permitted  to 

fl  tUi  ataatioD  who  had  been  twice  married.    In  order  to  ascertain  that  she  was  thus 

fNW  to  officiate,  the  candidate  was  obliged  to  undergo  the  terrible  ordeal  of  drbking 

^bbodof  a  boll ;  the  test  of  her  being  eligible  depending  upon  its  not  operatmg  upon 

"t  toa  poiaoDi 

la  m  SBcient  picture  representing  the  combat  of  Hercules  and  Antsos^  Terra  ia 
^^pictsd  as  a  female  ritting  on  a  rock ;  and  upon  an  antique  cast  she  appean  as  a  rock, 
•a  wbieh  Thenua  ia  seated,  denoting  that  this  goddess  is  the  daughter  of  the  Earth.  The 
Modens  represent  Terra  as  a  venemble  matron  placed  on  a  globe  (emblematical  of  the 
^barkd  ferm  of  the  earth),  crowned  with  turrets,  and  holding  a  cornucopia  filled  with 
^Vili.  SooKthnes  her  crown  is  composed  of  flowers.  A  lion,  which  among  the  andenta 
*ii  the  symbol  of  Cybele,  stands  by  her ;  and  near  her  are  an  ox  ploughing,  and  a  sheep 


M^^Pknfgitm  mnanhJ]    Priam. 
Wf— GedtffM  9f  tk*  rambno.']    Iris. 

Iff.]  LAODICE,  called  also  ASTYOCHE ;  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam  and 
>;  she  originally  married  Telephos,  and,  on  his  desertion  of  her  at  the  time  be 
the  Trojan  cause  (see  Telephus),  she  became  the  wife  of  Helicaon,  the  son  of 
r.  On  the  capture  of  Troy  she  either,  according  to  some  accounts,  precipitated 
WNlf  from  a  rock,  or  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  in  accordance  to  her  own  prayer 
teAa  night  not  be  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  captivity ;  the  same  tradition  adding, 
teSlselia,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  the  mother  of  king  Dardanus,  withdrew  herself  from 
^  MIer-alaray  on  viewmg  the  melancholy  fate  of  Laodice  and  of  her  country.  Some 
inlaislhatLMdicefeU  in  love  with  Acaroas,  the  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
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itli  Diomeii,  &c.  lu:  tiaittU  Troy  liefore 

■nd  the  leatilution  el  Helm,  and  Ihit  aha  prHured  o|ipanuiudM  of 

lipuiy  by  the  inlfmentJoiL  of  Philobu,  nife  of  Pcneiu,  tlie  governor  of 
moiher  of  Muoychue,  aftei  •bom  one  of  the  labntliii  of  Albeu 
u  tomelimei  called  Atbamu  (ace  AthHtnai,  .£11.  ui.  1S4-)  { 

I    The  Grecim  women  leldom  appeited  in  Ihe  (ompimj  of  strsngcn,  ud     I 

¥  generally'  at  tl>«  lop  and  io  the  moit  remole  part  uf  the  liouM  (•■• 
I  their  uaml  emplnyniciil  bemgr  in  addiliuQ  to  other  domcatlc  cat^cvTAii 
I  cm  broidery  ■ 
■eir.]     Tliis  was  ■  coraman  piactice  with  Ibc  Grecisn  iraiiieii. 

A  cunGdencial  wrranl  of  Hitlen,  who  followed  tbe  forlutiet  if    | 
doped  with  Pirii.  J 


l-'f'       "JSons  of 

■aon.  y 


n  PANTHEUS.  A  Trojan,  »oq  of  Oihrju.  the  pricM  of  Apali«i  I 
octumal  combat  described  b;  Virgil  (Ma.  ii.  SSI.),  "beo  the  OmfeB  J 
.  He  iraa  father  ot  Polydatnu  (aee  Pol jdamna,  11.  xi.  IS.),  Eaphoti^  1 
1.  iri.  (173.),  and  Hypereoor  (see  Uypcrtnor.  11.  lii.  013.)  -.  aad  ■•■  ^ 


■,  related  ti 


He 
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Sil.— iKnlA«r«.]    Cnstor  and  Pollux. 

W^'^ihugkier.'}     Ifennioiic.    Helen  is  Huid  to  bare  alio  had  two  sous,  Morrapbiua 
■i^  NioMtntiia. 

Mr-Greai  in  the  war,  nnd  great  in  aria  of  stray.]     "  This  was  the  verso  which 
wxindertbe  Gn*at  preferred  to  all  others  in   Homer,  and  which  he  ])ro|»08ed  as  the 
^■ttsm  of  bis  OHn  actions,  as  including  whatever  can  be  desire^l  in  a  prince.     Plut.  Orat. 
^  kit.  Alex.  1."     P. 

Us.]  PHRYGIA.  .  Phrygia  here  seems  to  desi^niate  the  tmct  of  country  lound  A|m- 
■n.    The  "  gallant  armies"  are  the  troops  uf  the  Phrygian  princes,  Otreun  aud  Mygdon 
(mis  of  Dymas,  a  Phrygian  prince),  who  encountered  the  Amazons  near  the  river 
aiagsrias.      That  Priam  should  l.nvc  K-nt  his  perstonsl  aitl  on  that  occasion,  may  be 
secmiDted  for  by  his  marriage  with  Hecuba,  the  sifter  of  Otreus  and  JVJygdon  ;    though 
iome  writers  consider  ^lygtlon  to  be  the  son  of  /Kinon.     Phrygia  is  said  to  have  taken 
Its  name  from  Fhrygia,  a  d  iu^htt>r  of  Cccrops.    The  district  is  celebrated  for  the  worsliip 
rfCybele,  often  called  by  ilie  pot-ts  the  Phrygian  Mother.      (See  Priam,  for  tlie  descrip- 
tion of  his  kingdom.) 

2<I6.]  OTREUS.  A  Phrvjiiun  prince,  son  of  Dynias  (or,  according  to  some,  of  Ciiseus, 
king  of  Thrace),  brother  of  Hecuba,  whose  territories  bordered  on  the  Ascanian  lake. 

M7.]  MYGDOX.  or  MYGDONUS.  A  king  of  Thrace,  son  either  of  Dymas,  of 
CisseuSy  king  of  Thrace,  or  of  .Kmon,  brother  of  Hecuba,  husband  uf  Anaximena,  and 
father  of  Coraboa  (see  Corcvbus,  i£n.  ii.  461.)  The  p(>ople,  from  him  denominated 
Mygdones,  dwelt  in  the  small  province  of  Mygdonia,  »ituaied  between  the  rivers  Azius 
and  Stiymon,  and  colonised  a  part  of  Phrygia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their 
conntry. 

249.]  AMAZONS.  A  nation  of  martial  women,  according  to  fable  ;  but  Strabo  and 
others  deny  their  existence.  Their  origin,  aud  all  thut  is  related  of  them,  is  variously 
accounted  for,  and  the  ancients  are  extremely  divided  as  to  the  country  they  inhabited. 
Some  place  their  residence  in  Cafipadocia,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  T her modon  ;  others 
in  Pontns,  and  on  tiie  coast  of  the  Ulack  sea  ;  in  Albania ;  at  the  foot  of  the  Ceran- 
nian  mountains :  in  Scvthia  ;  i:i  Hvrcnnia.  Bryant  considers  them  the  same  as  the 
lonians  of  Egypt,  and  as  worshipping  their  ])riucip»l  diity  under  the  character  of  a 
female,  by  tiie  tides  of  Artoini:*,  (iupis,  aud  Hipi»a.     Herodotus  styU'S  them  ^^ori'ata. 

They  arc  generally  represented  as  being  habit',  d  in  the  skins  of  wild  bea&t^  which  they 
bad  killed  in  hunting,  these  skins  being  fastened  to  the  left  bhouUier.  In  war,  their 
qneen,  and  die  chief  among  them,  wore  a  corslet,  formed  of  small  scales  of  iron,  fastened 
with  a  belt,  and  a  heiuiet  ornamented  with  feathers.  The  remaining  ])art  of  their 
accoatreiuenta  consisted  of  a  bow,  arrowy,  javelins,  and  a  battle -uxe  ;  their  hhield  being 
in  Che  form  of  a  crescent,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  From  the  two  pas- 
sage* (11.  iii.  1>45— 252.  u.  22U.)  it  appears,  that  the  Amazons  made  frequent  incursions 
into  Asia.  I'he  posthomeric  poets  have  not  scrupled  to  make  the  Amazons,  under  Pen- 
thriilea,  the  au&iliaries  of  Priam,  although  that  prince  is  represented  by  Homer  as  having 
been  tbeir  enemy.  Myrina,  Hippoiyta,  or  Antio|c  (see  Theneus),  l.ami>eto,  and  Mar- 
pesin,  were  among  the  most  cek-hrited  of  the  .Amazonian  (jueens.  The  urm  AmaznniMn 
was  a  distinctive  mark  of  excellence  for  a  bow  or  quiver. 

S50.J  SANGAR.  SANGAUIS.  SANGAUIl  S,  or  SAGARIS  (now  SakarU).  A 
river  of  Phrygia.  in  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  Mount  Dindymus,  which,  after  passing  through 
Bithynia,  falls  into  the  Euiine. 

SamgariieJJ  Sangarios  was  father  of  the  nymph  Sangarido,  and,  as  some  say,  of 
Hecuba,  the  qoeen  of  Priam.  Sangaride,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  mother  of  Atys 
(aee  Cybele),  whose  birth  is  deftcribcd  in  fable  as  having  been  occasioned  by  some 
CL  Mn.  "^ 
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the  njniph  plBced  in  berlWMm,  liating  gatlwrtd  ihem  ftODV 
le  lADlii  of  thoSuigai,  lod  wliich  wai  supiioiFil  to  hnebeentlM 


■r  proifocrd. 

N  itfoHi/.]     lihtn. 

I  he  ratnr.]     Uiyuu  uid  McdcIbu 

It,  are  nid  10  hsTt  railtd  Troy  for  t 

i^ir  clsimi  m  t  public  n<eeml|[y  of  th 

Ttial   MrneUiii  was  concerned  in  ' 

I  suthoriiy  of  lir  Kgyp' 


,  ptevioiulj  lo  the  ^nVrnf  of  IM  ] 
!  puipoae  orpiociiiiiig  ihIifMiImI 
Tiojnni.  Antrnorwu  llieir  bum' 
Its  rnibauy  ii  iilta  mentiaiMd  if. 


fi  nllndf 


0  this  embuij  fa 


re  he  makes  meotiou  of  one  Anlimochtu,  itlia  adiisfd  Piiafli  to  pul  iM  J 
Ion  lo  litalli.  This  »u  not  the  only  occuicm  on  which  UIjkw.  <i>iMlJ 
lullef  pmt  of  (he  fi-ar,  he  entered  th«l  city  iinJtr  the  diiguise  of  ■  dwbII-] 
16.).  inordirlu  spy  oiu  the  neaker  placei  of  Ihc  liattlemenls.  Hb  riwl 
■ssisled  Dimnod  in  rcTnoTiag  the  psHulium,  od   »hicb  Ihc  fat«  Ottt^^ 

|0R  Olid  POLLUX.    Oftbentwin-bnithrrs,  Cutorwaitheoffspifaftff 

nd  Pollox,  of  Japitet  ind  Loda;   Cljlcmneitn  being  the  ifmrtf 

I  of  the  iaiier.      This  it  the  populu  fiction ;  but  .\pollodanM  b  el 

lo  ingiitiBte  hinnclf  wiib  fJemesis,  whom  be  tnnBfonned  iaU  ^ 

Iter  H99uined  the  semblance  of  a  swnn,  and  tliNt  it  van  sbe  >rhD  con^M^ 

l.edathe  e|:g  uhich  produced  C'ailoi  nnd  Pollui.     Jlie  inmeauthnr MN 

-ought  up  at  (he  lillage  of  Pallcne.  iu  Adicl ;  that  Ilieir  GrX  eiplA  M 

hipelngo  of  (be  piiat^s  ty  wbiL-h  it  w»a  infes(cd,  tlius  Bcquiiiif  41 
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raHdm.   Thej  m  genenJly  npmented  together;  loiDetimei  with  a  flame  iimiBf 

ftHBlhwrraipective  helmets,  each  holding  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  the  bridle  of  a  hone 

■  iJit other;   and  sometimes  as  two  handsome  young  men,  on  white  horses,  dressed  in 

eoBplete  annoar,  and  their  heads,  with  reference  to  their  birth,  are  in  the  form  of  half 

cn^heOs. 

ilmong  the  appellations  under  which  they  were  worshipped  are  the  following  : — 
Ambuui,  or  Amoultt,  one  of  their  names  at  Sparta. 
jImycla,  from  their  birthplace  AmycUe,  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Amactbs,  Gr.  from  the  mountain  Anacium,  in  the  Peloponnesus ;   or  from  a  word 
aipmaive  of  kingy  prince,  or  bentfactor.     The  terms  Anactes  and  Dioscuri  are  applied 
to  the  three  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  named  Tritopatreus,  Eubuleus,  and  Diony- 
Ah  ;  to  the  three  sons  of  Atreus,  Aleon,  Melampns,  and  Eumulus ;  and  to  the  Cabiri. 
Afbesbi,  )  Gr.  from  their  presiding  oter  the  barriers  whence  the  combatants  ttaried 
Apbbsii,   )  at  the  public  games. 

Castobes  ;  they  are  sometiraes  both  comprehended  under  this  name. 
DxoecuRi,  Gr.  sons  of  Jupiter.    They  were  worshipped  under  this  name  at  Corcyra 
and  Sparta.    (See  Anactes,  above.) 

Gbmivus  Pollux  ;  thry  are  sometimes  both  comprehended  under  this  term. 

Lapbbsbs,  from  tlie  Laconian  town  Laperui, 

Lbdxx,  from  their  mother  Leda* 

Lelbs  Bad  PoLiTBs,  from  LeUx,  the  Spartan  king,  and  from  a  Greek  word  signiffing 


(Ebalida,  from  their  grandfather  CFsbalvs. 
PiLXATi  FsATRBSy  Lat.  being  represented  with  broad  had, 
SoTSBBs,  Gr.  eomervutort, 

THBaamiti  Fbatbbs,  from  their  being  buried  at  Tkerapne- 
TyyoABiDA,  a  patronymic,  common  to  all  the  children  of  Tyndarus. 
S06wOb#  BMlAer.]     Leda.    (See  Castor  and  Pollux,  line  303.) 
S12. — 7(HN^]  Castor  and  Pollux  are  stated  by  Pindar  to  have  been  buried  atTherapne 
(io  called  from  Therapne,  a  daughter  of  Leicx),  a  town  of  lAconia  (sometimes  con- 
fonnded  with  Sparta),  to  the  west  of  the  Eurotas,  celebrated  for  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Pheebean  ApoUo,  and  for  one  sacred  to  Helen,  whose  TOtaries  were  said  to  acquire  beauty 
by  their  worship  of  her  in  that  place.    Therapne  was  called  also  Cymus,  from  Cymus, 
SOB  of  Hercoles  and  Cvrno. 

S17.]  IDiEUS.  A  herald  and  charioteer  of  king  Priam  ;  he  is  mentioned  by  Virgil 
(iEa.  vi.  66S.) 

tn^-Setgrn'M  gaiet.1    (^^  ^^^^  1^0.) 

1S8. — Om  eiiker  tide.']  From  these,  and  similar  passages,  we  become  acquainted  with 
tbo  CTistoms  which  ancient  nations  observed  in  the  cementing  of  mutual  treaties,  pre- 
vioDBly  to  the  introdnctioa  of  any  settled  forms.  The  hairs  are  cut  off  from  the  forehead 
of  tkw  Tictim  (line  342.),  and  divided  between  the  contracting  parties ;  the  terms  of  the 
compact  are  enforced  (346 — 303.)  by  prayers  and  imprecation ;  the  victims  are  slain 
(364*)  by  one  party,  and  carried  away  (387.)  by  the  otlier ;  and  libations  are  made  (360.) 
bjf  both  parties. 

339.— ne  ictiie  they  mix,"]  As  symbolical  of  the  union  then  about  to  be  contracted 
botpcau  the  two  nations. 

S40. — GreeiaM  hrd.]    Agamemnon. 

S41«— CaHaai.]  Machaira.  "  The  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age  usually  carried  two 
waopOBB  of  the  sword  kind,  one  called  ziphos,  the  other  machaira,  very  different  one 
froa  the  other,  bnt  commonly  both  rendered  in  English  by  the  word  mowd.  The  ziphos 
a  large  broad-swOTd ;  the  machaira  was  but  a  large  kniie,  and  used  for  the  puT^oaa  ot 
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1^  and  a  wcipoa.     PjuIolIi,  wlio  ii  not  alori;*  toliutoiukboutM 

B  tlrgxwidiig  of  tlip  urapon  b;  .C^-eui  (»e  llieieiu),  caib  it  tkl 

■ch   ho  ■CiFrwudi  rel>>«  indncen  the  nrcFuii}'  tlial  it  thould  hi 

I   For  authoritj  for  the  diiluictiun,  Hoimi'*  Iliad  mij  be  ten  (11.18 

1. 160.)"     (Milford'i  Hut.  of  Greece,  chap.  i.  seel.  1.) 

LI  pauage  i»  imitated  .En.  >ii.  206. 

■LOODS.     The  ancient*  uaign  a  luUlar  deity  to  ever;  flood,  meT, 

I  idalntious  wonliip  of  riieis  iiBtura'Iy  aniM  fioni   beboldiDg  III*  ■« 

:h  [lieir  iialpiB  dispeiiHil :  or,  from  dieadJQg  (lie  ruiroui  elJeeta  < 

^i  dpKribrs  Ppleui  ai  oD'eriu^  up  to  (he  Sptrchiiu  Ihe  liiii  of  liri  hi 

a — IH7.)     lletiod,  among  oilier  precepts,  enjoin)  Uic  neceanQ 

ct  trilhout  waihing  tbe  hand).    The  ancienis  acldam  commeocod. 

1,  widioiu  pretinualj  inroklng  llie  faioui  of  ilio«  riier-goda  vhoa 

e  their  progreu.     Riicr  water  was  iodispenMbly  neceiuiy  in  alL 

1 10  do  rive  from  the  fluo  of  the  current  a  ptciiliar  efficacy  \a  pu 

I  offWred  to  the  godi  oF  rivcta  (uuilly  coniisled  of  bulli,  horwa,  gt 

kite U  of  wine,  oil,  honey,  fee.    The  action)  and  biitories  of  tirer-godl 

liy  agreeable  fable)  to  tlie  poeti ;  nicli  a«  Ibe  purioit  of  Arethuu  k^ 

ii.  470.),  the  conleit  of  Acbelotu  with  Heiculei  (set  A«i 

opeciing  PejaniiB,  &c.  Sa. 

itn  whether  these  deiiiea  ncrjied  their  appellation  fmta  Ibc  nm 
lugh  whoie  lerrilorieB  tliej  flowed  ;  or,  whether  tl>ey  tiaavferred 
Ihe  kiugi.     TUey  aere  considered  aa  iiibject  lo  the  dominion  of  N( 

jnplying  iliai  all  riven  flow  into  Ihe  aea,  ai  a  eoinman  paienl, 
^'RIES-     Infernal  diciailips,  con)idered  as  miotateia  of  Itae  ven^ai 
ulor)  of  the  lenleneei'  denoonced  by  the  judges  of  hell  ■( 
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iticB  loiiiid  the  throne  of  Phito  and  Jnpiter  is  nmoosly  represented,  eonietiinet  in 

ifftams,  end  tonieciines  as  ministen  impatient  to  ezecnte  the  mandates  of  those  deities. 

Among  th(dr  different  nppelkitionB  are  the  foUowing : — 

Cahbs,  Lat.  or  dngs,  as  being  the  dogs  of  hell,    t 

DinjE,  Lat.  a*  being  (deorum  ira)  the  ministers  of  divine  vengeance. 

EniNVYEs,  Gr.  expressive  of  their  being  ihe  fury  of  the  mind» 

EvxEViDEs,  Ot.  expressive  of  benevolence:  they  received  this  title  from  Orestes, 
ben  tbej  had  ceased  to  persecute  him.    (See  Agamemnon.) 

Fraix,  Lat.  from  the  madness  which  tlicy  excited  in  minds  conscioos  of  goilt. 

Paljcstines,  from  the  town  PaUeste  in  Epirus. 

Ultriczs  D^r.,  the  avenging  goddesses. 
t^t. — Tmrtarean  gods,"]  Tlie  gods  of  Tartarus.  This  region  of  hell,  according  to  soma 
jthologists,  was  appropriated  to  the  wicked,  and  was  tmder  Uie  dominion  of  Pluto,  while 
lat  of  Elysium  wan  the  abode  of  the  souls  of  tlie  virtuous,  after  death,  and  was  governed 
f  Satnm.  The  many  discordant  opinions  relative  to  tlie  situation  of  these  places  seem 
>  anse  from  an  ancient  notion  that  the  river  Tartessus  in  Spain  was  the  Tartarus  of  the 
lets  (see  Pluto).  Homer  places  the  infernal  regions  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians, 
which  district  were  the  Styx,  the  Phlegethon,  and  tlie  other  rivers  usually  assigned  to 
>U ;  but  vrfaetlier  the  situation  of  that  country  is  to  be  referred  to  the  province  of 
Ktica  in  Hispania,  which,  acconiiug  to  the  ancients,  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  ocean 
:  the  woridy  and  therefore  enveloped  in  darkness ;  or  to  the  Hyperborean  regions, 
hich,  during  several  months,  are  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun ;  or  to  the  country 
'  tfaa  Cimmerii,  near  ttie  Palus  Mceotis  ;  or  to  that  of  the  people  on  the  western  coast  of 
aly,  generally  imagined  to  have  lived  in  caves  (thence  the  expression  "  Cinunerian 
irkneas"),  near  the  sea-shore  of  Campania,  authors  are  undetermined.  Virgil  adopts 
«  opinion  of  Homer.  In  reference  to  the  general  position  of  creation,  Tartarus  is  the 
amense  gulf  beneath  Hades :  above  Hades  is  tlie  earth  ;  and  then,  in  order,  the  air 
id  the  a'ther.  But,  in  general,  tlie  poets  describe  Tartarus  as  a  terrilic  prison  of  incon- 
ivable  depth,  surrounded  by  the  miry  swampy  of  the  Cocytus,  and  of  the  Phlegethon, 
e  region  being  encompassed  by  a  triple  wall  closed  with  gates  of  brass  (if^n.  vi.  741.), 
hiich  renders  it  inaccessible.  Ti^iphone,  the  most  direful  of  the  Furies,  keeps  guard  at 
la  entrance,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  the  wretched  inhabitants.  The  impartial 
hadamanthus  scrutinises  tlie  past  actions  of  all  the  shades,  who  are  cited  before  his  tri- 
mnl ;  and,  while  he  coiiftigns  the  impious  to  the  unrelenting  Furies,  who,  armed  with 
rpenta  for  whips,  are  ready  fur  the  execution  of  his  decrees,  he  transmits  the  virtuous 
to  the  regions  of  the  Elysian  fields.  Among  the  persons  doomed  to  linger  in  the 
fexnal  regions,  under  various  degrees  of  interminable  punishment,  are  the  giants,  who 
ere  overthrown  by  Jupiter  for  their  presumption  in  attacking  the  gods  of  Olympus;  the 
loides  (see  Ephialtes  and  Otus);  Salmoneus  (see  Salmoneus;  Tiiyus  (see  Tityus); 
'Ma  (see  Ixion  i  -,  Theseus  (see  Theseus)  ;  Tantalus  (see  Tantalus,  Od.  xi.  719.) ;  Sisy- 
ras  (see  Sisyphus,  II.  vi.  101.) ;  G-^dipus  (sec  G^dipus) ;  Atreus  (see  Atreus) ;  Thyestes 
ee  Thyestes) ;  il^gisthus  (see  iEgisthus) ;'  tlie  Danaides  (sec  Danaides,  i£n.  x.  001.) 
Mythologists,  upon  their  general  theory  of  referring  the  origin  of  all  Greek  superstition 
nn  Egyptian  source,  have  very  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  opinions 
lative  to  the  regions  for  the  departed  souls,  were  derived  from  certain  particulars  con- 
ined  in  the  fables  of  the  same  country.  Thus,  the  Charon  of  the  Greek  Cocytus  is  the 
baram  of  the  Egyptian  lake  Acherusia :  the  nine  circumvolutions  of  the  Styx  (see  JEn. 
.  595.)  are  founded  on  the  innumerable  channels  of  the  Nile :  the  various  dungeons  of 
irtarus,  that  inaccessible  region  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  are  borrowed  from  Uie  wind- 
g^  of  the  subterranean  labyrinths ;  and  the  Cerberus  was  a  name  derived  from  that  of 
I  Egyptian  king. 
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I  AmoDg  tlie  Cstian  tribes  nere  tha  loxide*,  driceDdsnU  of  lolua.  Mo  bM 

',0m.     PFrigoDe  WHS  dangliiei  of  llie  fiuaoiu  robber  Sfnnu,  wba  w*a 

1)3.     This  giaiii  dpricpd  the  epitlici  of  bpndor  ol  jiian,  on  accDiml  oH 

le  pracliaed  lo«»rda  lisTellen  who  fcll  in  liii  power,  by  fnBtPoing  tbdn 

Irera,  and  .thus  li'Biiiig  the  nnfortaaalo  rietlmi  asunder.     When  mnquialialJ 

I  condemned  (o  suSct  ibe  uine  kind  a(  drath  be  bad  inflicted  on  atb*f^ 

Ibefale  ofbei  father,  fled  for  refiige  lu  a  nrlghbQuringnnod.abouoji^ 

ruga,  pl.ma,  and  having  inioked  tliem  to  glint  her  abcttrr  and  c«0«J 


Id  aspamgu.  pl.m' 


.    Tfaeaowtn 

of  tirctj  and  pMWM 


BifP. 


tod,  of  ))ie  loiiilea,  ttho,  in  remembnuM'i 
:  only  ibitained  fiom  dealrc'jing  lbs  itedaM 
III  are  eicn  nid  lo  hiTc  paid  a  kind  of  te| 


LcUled  Menalippiis;  and 
Jii,  prugenitot,  as  befare 
mty  PL'Hgnne-in  (be  wood^ 
h  bad  aiTordird  bet  «heltei 
llo  Iheae  plants. 

J  Carta  nia  celebrated  in  iiistorj  for  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  kings  «nM 
Ich  was  ranked  aiouDg  the  aeren  wonders  of  (he  world.  Maoaotus  wtm' 
^wbo  took  part  in  the  rFbelUoii  of  the  pruTiDCes  of  Asia  Mitu)r  ajiaiast  Jt 
1  wiio  afierwsrda  gained  pasie^Bion  of  the  lalanda  of  CoaaadlllwM 
I  of  aasiaiing  them  in  sbaking  off  the  Athenian  voke.  He  died  S9S  B.<^ 
|.4rteimiia  (as  bi'ipry  n^lnte>)  not  onl;  tratiiied  ber  grief  al  bia  liM  I 
,  and  iwalloning  the  aebes  railed  with  wine,  but  alao  perpetoaMl  t 

Ihirty-fuuT  in  height,  und  was  surrounded  lif  thiity-«i  columns  d(  S 
The  iDOBl  celebrated  srtisU  were  employed  in  the  work. 
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Moiut  CAOcuuiy  where  the  grief  to  which  be  ww  a  prey  on  aceounC  of  liit  Mvige  life, 
vepresented  hy  the  Tulture  or  eagle  devoaring  his  liver ;  to  have  iatroduced  civiiiaation 
ficythia,  thia  heing  explanatory  of  his  transactions  with  Minerva ;  and  to  have  eata- 
idiad  fbrgea  in  tliat  country,  wlienoe  he  ia  said  to  have  borrowed  tire  from  heaven. 
He  had  an  altar  in  the  Academia  at  Athens,  where  games  (which  consisted  in  running 
m  the  said  altar  to  the  town  with  lamps,  which  mast  not  be  extinguished)  were  cele- 
ntod  in  his  honour. 

The  &ble  of  Prometheus  is  thus  given.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  either  of  la- 
eds  tad  Clymene  (one  of  the  Ocean  ides),  of  lapetus  and  Aua,  of  lapetus  and  Themis, 
f  of  Juno  and  the  giant  Eurymedon,  and  to  have  formed  the  first  man  firom  the  slime  of 
M  esitb,  the  figure  being  animated  by  Minerva,  who,  according  to  some,  endued  it  with 
e  thaidity  of  the  hnre,  the  canning  of  the  fox,  the  ambition  of  the  peacock,  the  ferocity 
the  tiger,  and  the  strength  of  the  lion.  Others  affirm  that  tlie  goddess  oflfered  Prome- 
eus  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  his  work  ;  that  tlie  artist  obtained 
Ml  Minerva  admission  into  the  celestial  regions,  where  alone,  as  he  tliought,  lie  could 
■cover  what  qualities  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  creature  he  had  fabricated ;  tliat, 
(teiving  that  it  was  fire  which  animated  all  the  celestial  bodies,  he  conveyed  some  of 
it  element  to  the  earth  ;  but,  that  not  being  satisfied  with  the  advantages  he  btfd  se- 
ed, he  endeaTOured  to  obtain  divine  honours  by  an  attempt  to  deceive  Jupiter  in  a 
rificc  ;  that  he  succeeded,  and  that  the  irritated  god  thereupon  deprived  mankind  of 
oae  of  fire.  Prometheus,  a  second  time,  by  the  aid  of  Minerva,  visited  the  upper 
ioiu  ;  and  having  approached  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  took  frum  it  the  sacred  fire,  which 
xmniporced  to  earth  on  the  stalk  of  tlie  plant  ferule.  This  presumption  induced  Jupi- 
to  coBunand  Vulcan  to  fabricate  a  woman,  whom  the  gods  should  endow  with  every 
iUe  intellectual  and  personal  charm.  (Sec  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv.  714,  &c.)  This  woman 
Pandora,  who  was  despaiched  to  Prometheus  with  a  box  containing  all  the  miseries 
ch  can  afEiict  the  human  race.  Prometheus  was  not  the  dupe  of  the  stratagem;  Jupiter 
«fore,  in  his  vengeance,  ordered  Mercury  to  convey  him  to  Mount  Caucasus,  and  there 
\sten  him  to  a  rock,  in  which  »ituation  an  eagle  was  perpoliiully  to  feed  upon  his  liver. 
Drding  toHesiod,  this  punishment  was  inflicted  personally  by  the  god,  with  this  difier- 
•»  that  he  affixed  his  victim  to  a  pillar  instead  of  a  rock.  Some  say  Prometheus  was 
srquentlv  liberated  by  Jupiter ;  others,  by  Hercules.  I'he  latter  tradition  has  obtained 
lit  frum  an  ancient  bass-relief,  upon  w  hich  are  seen  an  old  man  between  branches  of 
0,  emblematical  of  Mount  Caucasus  ;  Hercules  with  the  bow  in  his  hand,  having  left 
ind  him  the  club  and  the  lion's  skin,  in  the  act  of  shooting  the  eagle  ;  and  Prometheus 
ened  to  a  rock,  with  the  devouring  bird  u[  on  his  knee.  Some  mythologists  identify 
metheiis  with  Phoroneus,  Apis,  Inachus,  and  Deucalion. 

Zpinutkeus.']  Epimetheu^,  the  brother  of  Prometheus,  also  a  sculptor,  was  by  some 
ltd  in  fable  to  have  been  the  creator  of  all  inferior  and  unintelligent  mortals.  He  was 
gbt  in  the  snare  intended  to  inveigle  Prometheus,  by  t!)e  appearance  of  Pandora.  He 
Bitted  her  to  his  presence,  was  captivated  with,  and  married  her.  The  fatal  box  was 
•Bed,  and  thence  escaped  all  the  miseries  educe  experienced  by  mankind.  Jilpimctheus 
leavonred,  but  without  success,  to  reclosc  the  box :  he  retained  nothing  but  Hope, 
Jch,  by  only  remaining  upon  its  verge,  kept  him  jn  ])cq)etual  solicitude. 
HOPE.]  Hope,  according  to  the  poets,  sister  of  Sleep  and  of  Death,  was  represented 
'the  Romans  as  a  nymph  with  a  serene  aspect,  crowned  witli,  and  holding,  flowers  newly 
idded.  She  ia  seen  as  divine  Hope  (sec  Cyhele)  on  a  very  ancient  medal,  with  her 
K^t  hand  on  a  column  ;  pomegranates  and  ears  of  com  in  her  left ;  and  having  before 
9r  ahee-faive,  out  of  which  are  springing  seeds,  flowers,  and  the  rhoia  or  pomegranate. 
111.]  iESCULAPIUS,  or  ASCLEPIUS,  was  the  god  of  medicine.  Cicero  enumerates 
deities  of  Uiis  name  ;  tlie  first,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of  Phle- 
CL  Man,  V3 
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bill,  iipoQ  Ihe  tfTTninalion  of  ihr  slipoUled  period,  he  rtfotwl  ta 
idJ  thus  drove  Polynices  In  wrk  the  interfermce  of  a  foTeign  pow^r^ 
'  Allrw1ll^,  »hptc  be  mumpd  Arsin,  the  daugliter  of  ih»i  king 
him  to  rspouBe  liis  ciiiue,  Adraitua  (l*fnij-»vni  yatr  befui 
mdeilook  the  war  deDominilrd  the  Thtban  icar,   and   luarched  H| 
■iniy,  of  uhich  bs  took  the  cDnmiimd  oith  six  crlebnil»]  chicr&i  vie 
deue),  Ampliinreu*  (nee  AmphisrauB),  Cofuneus  (we   Evedne,  Jiln. 
|:a:uB,  BOD  of  Melfiger  and   AtalnnlB,  Htppomedon,  •  »n  of  N'irifliacbw^ 
>ti  of  Iphifi.  Tbe  Tl.ebans  uho  espoused  (he  cause  of  Kle<Klei  wens,  Bldll 
»nj»,  WDB  of  AitSLTis,  Pol  J  jih  no  tea,  Mogiieua,  LasllientB  tad  HjpcibiM 
Ithe  Mceptiun  of  Adrsslus.  fell  before  I'hehes  ;  Eteoclet  ilso  being  ■[ 
niiilh  Palynicri.     Adnstua,  ten  j-enrs  aStfj  the  coM-lutioo  of  (lie  war, 
w  TRlUnt  chieflBiae  to  revenge  ihe  de«(h  of  iheir  fBtbera ;  and  the  a 
^rmed  the  mr  oF  (lie  Epigoni,  from  in  being  funghi  bv 

shed  in  the  fonniT,  was  (liiis  exnted.  The  leidpn  of  (hu  Epigau  M^. 

i{  AmphlBTiui  ;  DiamedeB.theMin  ofTydeai;  Proniachiu.  tbe  (M  iF 

leneliM,  ibe  son  <.(  Capaneu)  ;  TheiMtider,  the  bod  of  Puljuicu 

jf  llipiKiinedDn ;  and  .f^giileus,  the  son  of  Adnsiut.     They  took  IWli^' 

eandei  on  the  ihfone  :  liie  lirtory,  which  Has  purcheBed  with   tli«  Hw 

II  the  life  also  uf  hb  father  AdraalUB,  who  died  of  giiof  foi  hiaU 

I  Pulynicrt,  nia,  after  the  dentli  uf  her  liiiBbind, 

rhebaidofSutiui.) 

'.     A  riTrr  of  PeloponneBil',  which  riieB  neir  tl'e  town  Phlim,  IM 
d  didchatgea  itself  iaio  (he   Corinthian  gotpli.     1(  wu  bo  calMtal 
In  of  X.plune. 
pE.     Thit  city  (nov  Thiva),  the  capital  of  Btcotia.  vi-as  aliociilled  CaU*', 
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be  u  cfMi  Mid  to  have  raised,  by  the  soand  of  his  lyre,  the  walli  with  which  he  encon- 
pmedHiehes.  Some,  contrary  to  Homer,  state,  that  this  Anphion  was  husband  to  Niobe, 
and  that  he  killed  himself  in  despair  on  account  of  her  melancholy  fate.  (See  Niobe,  U. 
zziY.  757.)  Laius  wa»  re-established  un  the  tlirone.  The  tragical  itory  of  this  prince,  of 
Jocaata  and  (Edipus,  as  well  as  the  dissensions  of  Eteocies  and  Polynices,  the  sons  of 
(Edipua  and  Jocasta,  respecting  the  cruwn  of  Thebes,  are  given  under  the  articles  (Edipus 
and  Tbeban  war.  After  the  second  Theban  war  (that  of  tlie  Epigoni),  Thersander,  the 
watL  of  Polynices,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  Laodamas,  the  son  of  Eteocies,  de- 
posed. Tbezaander  having  lost  Ins  life  at  the  sirge  of  Troy,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
nmnenesj  and  at  his  death  the  throne  devolved  on  Anstesion  ;  but  this  prince  was  obliged 
to  redre  into  Doris,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  tlie  Furies,  who  pursued  with  implacable 
enmity  the  unfortunate  descendanu  of  (Edipus  and  Joca&ta ;  and  the  l*hebans,  being  thua 
weary  of  the  troubles  they  had  suffered  frum  the  misfortunes  of  their  sovereigns,  abolished 
the  mooaichical  government,  and  established  an  independent  republic.  They  do  not, 
howevar,  appear  to  have  possessed  much  influence  among  other  states  of  Greece  ;  and, 
daring  the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  they  disgracefully  deserted  the  common  interest  to 
Ibm  an  alliance  with  Xerxes.  They  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Peluponnesian  war 
againfit  the  Athenians,  whom  they  defeated  at  Delium,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  424  B.C. ;  but 
in  the  snbaeqaent  dissensions  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  having  espoused  the  cause  of 
tha  former,  they  shared  the  fate  of  their  allies,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Coronea,  894  B.  C, 
were  forced  to  yii'ld  the  victory  to  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus.  Soc»n  after  this  event 
their  power  was  still  farther  weakened  by  their  being  compelled,  at  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas,  S87  B.  C,  to  liberate  Platsa  and  the  otlier  cities  of  Bceotia  which  had  hitherto 
been  aobject  to  them.  Uoable,  therefore,  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  Spartans,  they 
becante  dependant  on  that  people,  until  the  abilities  and  success  of  their  generals  Pelo- 
pidas  and  Epaminondas  enabled  them  to  recover  their  freedom,  and,  by  the  victories  of 
Lenctra,  171  B.  C,  and  Maniinea,  363  B.  C,  to  carry  their  arms  to  the  gates  of  Lace- 
dunon.  But  the  glury  of  llicbes  expired  with  Epaminondas.  At  the  battle  of  Cha^ronea, 
SS8  B.  C.,  it  submitted  to  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  but  having  revolted  at  the  death  of  that 
prince,  it  was  again  besieged  by  his  sun  Alexander,  who  rased  it  to  the  ground,  sparing 
only  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  but  it  never 
regained  its  former  importance  ;  and  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded  in  its  history  till  it 
■abmitted,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  the  arms  of  Sylla.  The  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were 
anciendj  divided  into  three  classes,  citizens,  naturalised  foreigners,  and  slaves.  They 
were  regarded  by  the  rest  of  Greece  as  a  stupid  race  of  {leople,  tliough  their  city  was  the 
birth-place  of  Pindar,  Pclopidas,  and  Epaminondas.  The  sacred  band  of  lliebes,  so 
iamoua  in  history,  and  which  was  considered  invincible  until  it  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the 
battle  of  Cha?ronea,  was  composed  of  three  hundred  young  warriors,  educated  together, 
and  maintained  at  the  public  expense ;  to  the  valour  of  this  cohort  the  Tlirbans  were 
principally  indebted  for  the  victories  they  obtained  over  the  Spartans. 

440. — The  tyrant,^  Eteocies. 

447.]  Mi£ON.  )  These  two  lliobans,  sons  of  Ilaemon  and  Autojihonus,  were 

LYCOPHON.  5  mentioned  incidentally  by  Agamemnon  in  his  panegyric  on 
the  Taloor  of  Tydeus.  They  headed  die  fifty  warriors  who  had  been  deputed  by 
Eteocies  to  lie  in  ambush  for  that  hero,  as  he  was  returning  to  Argos  from  the  unsuccessful 
eaibassy,  upon  which  he  had  been  despatched  to  Thebes  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  for 
the  porpose  of  conciliating  Eteocies  and  Polynices.  1  ydeus  slew  them  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Mson,  whom  ho  spared  to  convey  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  comrades  to 
Thebes. 

440.— Oaf.]  MaM>nr 

46S« — GtuUy  fathers,]  The  six  Argive  chiefs  (see  Theban  war)  who  fell  in  the  first 
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lej  kre  drDoniinileil  gitil^,  in  conieqaaiiM  at  hiving  onderUkwi  tha 

r  (Uguiief  of  tlie  gods. 
|j.]  Tiie  Epieoni.     (S«Theh»n  nsr.) 

»■]  In  rillnsion  10   Ilic  various  fatinnt  of  wliicli  the  Trojan  fcncaA 
Bume  being  uf  Pelugic,  and  some  of  Tliracian  u'igin,  uiil  duliDguiabeA 
Mriom  dislecU.  | 

An  Bllegoricil  ilivioitj  :  one  of  the  aiteniJuiU  of  Mub:  sh«  m^. 
ftld  o(  AgimcoinDn,  neiC  Id  the  appalling  Goigan. 

iTiniij,  according  to  aome,  Ihe  dangliWr  of  Mira  and  Veon^^ 

Iliad  the  office  uf  affixing  the  bones  to  tlie  chariot  of  Mkib.     TenotS*' 

Ishitld  uf  AgaDiemnOD.     She  Is  grtietally  repretentnl  covcrei 

I   furious  aspect,  sounding  a  Injmpet,  and  hoMing  a 

\  of  MedujB.     Terror  wai  wonhipjied  by  tlie  Greekif  as  ilie  sa 

b  ■  lion'i  head,  under  tJie  OBine  of  Phobos  ;  and  by  the 

e  Feai.) 

3.     Diacordia.     The    Eris    of  Ihe   Grecka.     She  hs> 
Lcipnt  nijLtjologijU  iieciibed  not  only  wars  and  all  public  calamitiaa,  bat  ■ 
id  tniieriea.     Jupiter,  iDceoKd  t>y  her  aitempts  la  inteiTu)it  the  immr    1 

he  nuptiala  of  Pirleui  and  Thetii  (lee  Juno),  dinurbcd  tbe  liumoDj  4f  1 
hy  throning  in  aicDog  ibe  guests  Ihe  f>Ul  apple.  She  ie  vtiiitttif  J 
generally  Hiib  a  pulp,  ghastly  a&peci,  eyes  sparkling  with  Eie,  Ism  I 
wieathcd  vriih  terpenls,  and  a  dagger  concealed  in  her  bosom.  I 

ter  of  Iht   liaiighlering  poHi'r.]  UiKOid  is  here  tepreseDIBd  u  Ih^   M 
lighlehng  pooer,"  Msrs.  1 
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1.]  TYDIDES.    Diomed.  (See  Diomed.) 

S.]  Thift  paiMge  ii  imitated  i£n.  x.  376. 

15- — 5oM  nf  Dorrf.]  Phegeus  and  Idsus.  (See  Phegetu,  U.  v.  22,  IdaeoB,  v.  27.) 
IHrcs  WIS  a  Phiygian,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  who 
is  laid  to  have  written  ita  history  in  Greek.  The  original  histoxy  was  extant  in  the  ago 
of  j£nan:  the  author  of  the  L^tin  translation  now  existing  is  not  known. 

S9.J  PIfEGEXJS.    A  son  of  Dares,  killed  by  Diomed  (II.  y.  26.) 

27.]  ID£US.     A  son  of  Dares,  who  was  saved  from  death  by  the  aid  of  Vulcan. 

67.]  PH.£STXJS.    A  Trojan,  son  of  Bonis,  killed  by  Idomenens  (II.  t.  61.) 

69.]  BOKUS.    A  kiiig  of  the  Moeonians,  whose  principal  city  was  Tame. 

60.]  TARNE.    Th^  capital  of  Lydia,  afterwards  Sardi8(now  Sart). 

65.]  SCAMANDRIUS.    A  Trojan,  son  of  Strophius  :  he  was  killed  by  Menelaos. 

07.]  DIANA.  The  goddess  of  hunters,  of  fishers,  and  of  all  that  used  nets  in  the- 
prosecution  of  their  trade.  She  was  aho  the  patroness  of  chastity.  Her  birth  is  variously 
ascribed  to  Jupiter  and  Proserpine  ;  to  Jupiter  and  Latona ;  and  to  Upis  and  the  Nereid 
Glance ;  but  it  ia  to  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  that  the 
actions  of  the  others  are  attributed.  She  was  worshipped  on  earth  under  the  name  of 
Diana ;  in  heaven,  under  that  of  Lima,  or  the  moon  ;  and  in  the  infernal  regions,  under 
that  of  If  ecate.  Her  visits  as  Luna  (or  the  moon)  to  the  shepherd  Endymion,  on  Mount 
Latmns,  in  Cans,  are  explained  by  mytliologists,  as  implying  liis  passion  for  astronomy ; 
on  the  same  principle  her  attachment  to  Orion,  who  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  . 
love  of  the  chase  than  of  astronomy,  may  be  accounted  for.    (See  Orion.) 

frnfysuoR.]  Endymion  was  the  son  of  ^thlius  (son  of  Jupiter  and  Protogenia)  and  of 
Calyce,  daughter  of  £oIus  and  Enaretta.  He  is  described  by  some  as  aCarian  shepherd, 
anc^,  by  others,  as  a  king  of  Elis.  Under  the  first  of  these  characters,  he  is  represented  as 
having  been  admitted  into  the  court  of  Olympus,  and  as  having  been  doomed  by  Jupiter 
to  a  perpetual  sleep  for  having  there  insulted  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  He  however  ob- 
tained €rom  the  god  an  exemption  from  infirmity  and  death  ;  and  it  was  during  this  state 
that  Lima  is  said  to  have  nightly  watched  his  slumbers  in  a  grotto  of  Mount  Latmus,  near 
Miletus ;  this  &ble  being  probably  derived  from  the  ceremonies  obseived  at  the  Egyptian 
feast  %€vmtm\ay  in  which,  a«i  emblematical  of  the  originally  peaceful  state  of  mankind,  Isis, 
with  a  crescent  on  her  head,  is  placed  in  a  secluded  grotto,  with  the  infant  Horus  sleeping 
at  her  side. 

As  king  of  Elis,  Endymion  is  said  to  have  been  driven  from  his  kingdom,  to  have 
xetiied  to  Mount  Latmus,  and  there  (hence  the  story  of  his  enjoying  the  company  of 
Xiona)  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  celestial  bodies.  He  was  husband  of 
Asterodia,  Chromia,  and  Hyperipne^  and  father  of  Panm,  Epeus,  .£tolus,  and  Eurydice. 
He  wassumamed  Latmus. 

Diana  is  also  described  as  having  admitted  the  addresses  of  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a 
'White  ram.    (See  Georgic  iii.  600.) 

ileteoa.]    The  fable  of  Diana  and  ActaK)n  is  variously  related :  accorduig  to  some  ac< 
counts,  Actaeon  (the  son  of  Aristeus  and  Autonoe,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  w\io,  wiV\v  \\ci  «A%\e\%^ 
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was  deified  after  death)  while  hunting  in  the  rallej  of  Gargnphia,  in  BflBotia,  bavjsg 
accidental!}'  discorcred  the  goddess  bathing  with  lier  nymphs,  was  by  her  metamorpboaed 
into  a  stag,  and  in  that  shape  pursued  and  devoured  by  hi^  own  dogs.  Emipides  aaaerta, 
that  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Acti«on  for  his  vanity  in  presuming  to  rival  Diana 
in  her  skill  in  hunting ;  and  Diodorus,  that  it  was  tlic  consequence  of  his  impiety  in 
neglecting  her  worship.* 

CalUgioJ]  Diana  wa9  attended  by  sixty  of  the  Oceanides  and  twenty  other  nymphs,  de- 
nominated Ast8B :  among  the  most  favourite  and  beautiful  of  her  attendants  was  Calliato, 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  mother  of  Areas,  whom  Jupiter  courted  under  the 
form  of  the  goddess,  and  who  having  been  changed  into  a  bear  by  Juno,  was,  with  her  iOB, 
iubsequently  placed  in  heaven  among  the  constellations,  under  the  names  of  Ursa  Major 
and  Minor.  (See  story  of  Callisto,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ii.)  Diana  wns  particularly  wonlupped 
in  Greece ;  in  the  Tsurica  Chersonesus  (where  the  inhabitants  inhumanly  offered  on  her 
altars  all  the  strangers  that  were  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts)  ;  at  K]>hesus  (see  Ephciia, 
among  her  names)  ;  and  at  Aricia,  in  Italy  {s^e  Aricia,  among  her  names). 

She  is  variously  represented :  as  a  huntress,  with  a  rjuiver  at  her  back,  a  dog  at  her  aide, 
her  legs  and  feet  bare,  or  covered  with  buskins,  and  a  bended  l}ow,  from  which  she  ia  dii- 
charginpanaiTOw;  in  a  car  drawn  by  dogs,  white  stags,  two  com  s.  or  two  horses,  ofdifferaat 
colours,  with  a  Jion  at  one  side  and  a  panther  at  the  otlier ;  mounted  on  a  atng  mnning 
with  a  dog,  surrounded  with  her  nymphs,  who,  like  herself,  are  armed  with  bowa  and 
arrows ;  with  a  crescent  on  her  head  and  a  torch  in  each  haiul ;  with  three  heads,  thai  of 
a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  boar,  as  illustrative  of  her  power  and  functions  under  her  three  simi- 
litudes of  the  Moon,  Proserpine,  and  llecatc  (see  ThfurmiH,  among  lur  names) ;  covcnd 
with  a  sort  of  cuirass,  holding  a  bended  bow,  and  accompanieu  liy  a  dog ;  coming  ootof  a 
bath  ;  or  reclining  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase.  I'he  only  statue  with  which,  according 
to  iKlian,  she  is  represented  with  a  crown,  is  at  Athens.  The  pop])y  and  tlie  dittany, 
among  flowers,  and  the  month  November,  were  sacred  to  her.  She,  as  well  as  her 
brother  Apollo,  had  oracles,  of  which  the  roost  known  were  iu  K^}'pt,  in  Cilicia,  and  at 
Bphesus.  At  the  time  the  gods  fled  into  Kg^'pt  (see  .love  and  Typlion)  Diana  aiaamed 
the  form  of  a  cat. 

•*  Apuleius  calls  her  Triple-faced  Proserpine,  and  Virgil  (/En,  vi.  16.)  Trivia,  under 
which  character  she  was  placed  where  three  ways  met,  because,  representing  the  moon, 
wh'ch  has  three  phases  (first  quarter,  full,  and  liibt  quarter),  slie  seems  to  assume  three 
forms  during  one  course.  Servius  says  (in  his  commentary  on  Virgil)  that  ahe  has  tlnee 
faces,  because  she  presides  over  birth,  over  health,  and  over  death;  she  presided  over 
birth  imder  the  name  of  Lucina,  over  health  uud(T  that  of  Diana,  and  over  death  under 
that  of  Hecate.  She  is  frequently  represented  with  the  symbols  of  Isis ;  sometimes  ^th 
Ins  and  Serapii,  or  their  priests,  standing  at  her  side  ;  and  sometimes  the  figure  of  Diaaa 
appears  united  with  that  of  Isis ;  the  beneficent  attributes  of  Diana  being  ascribed  by 
tlie  Egyptians  to  Isis."     Calmet. 

Of  the  various  appellations  of  Diana,  the  following  arc  the  chief: — 
Acn^.A,  from  a  mountain  of  tliat  name,  near  Argos. 

^REA,  from  a  mountain  of  tliat  name  in  Argolis,  wher^*  she  was  held  in  paiticulir 
feneration. 


•  The  following  are  enumerated  among  the  dogs  of  Actn.>ou  :  viz.  ^^-Zllo,  Agre,  Agriodoi| 
Alee,  Asboliis,  Canache,  Doorga,  Dromas,  Harpalus,  Hnrpyea,  Ilylactor,  Ilylens,  Ichao- 
bates,  Labros,  Lachne,  Lacon,  LAdom,  Leiaps,  Leucito,  Lycisca,  Melampns,  MelanchetOy 
Melaneuf,  Molossns,  Nape,  Nebrophonos,  Oresitrophus,  Oribasus,  Pachytoi,  Ptcnlaii, 
StiictOy  Thous. 
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XiroLM  ;  to  calkd  at  Niupactani,  in  /EMm^  where  her  iUIiib  wprewnted  lier  in  the 
•ctrfdmwinp  tbe-bonr. 

AoijKA,  Gr.  the  AimlreM ;  or  from  Agra,  in  Boeotia. 

AoBUTM,  Twr^;  one  of  her  namrs  as  the  huntress  qaeen,  aaiong  the  Greeks  and 


AoioTSBA.  Gr.  kuntren;  her  name  at  Athens  and  ^gira,  in  Achala, 
Alpheia»  her  name  at  Elis,  from  Alpketa,  s  river-god  of  that  country,  who  was  ena- 
1  of  her,  and  was  unable  to  distinguish  her  from  her  attendant  nymphi,  from  her 
hvgeorered  their  faces,  as  well  ss  her  own,  with  mud. 

AxaarNTBiA,  Amahysia,  or  Amarusia,  Gr.  reaplendent ;  or  from  her  festivals  ai 
•^^Moya^Aw ,  a  village  in  Kuba^. 
AxpHiVTBos,  Gr.  g'irf  with  fire. 

AxAmsy  one  of  the  names  under  which  she  was  worshipped  by  tlie  Lydians,  the 
Amenians,  and  the  Persians. 

AoRSA,  a  name  assigned  to  her  by  Ilesychiuii,  from  a  mountain  in  Argolis. 

Apancbonkwa,  Gr.  siraiiglfd.  She  was  worshipped  under  this  name  at  Condylia,  in 

Aicadja,  and  was  so  called  from  the  following  circumstance.    Some  children  playfaig 

Vnond  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  found  a  rope,  which  they  attached  to  the  throat  of  her 

■tatne,  and  then  dragged  it  about.    The  inhabitants  of  the  place  immediately  stoned  the 

children  to  death  ;  hot  their  cruelty  was  punished  by  the  infliction  of  a  malady,  which 

^nard  such  frtal  desolation,  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  Pythia.     The  priestess,  as  iho 

best  nmns  of  concQiAting  the  divinity,  recomniemled  the  annual  celebration  of  funeral 

Htes  to  the  memory  of  tlie  slaughtered  infants.     Pausanian  affirms  that,  even  in  his  time, 

Uns  pncticc  was  in  usage. 

AvHJKA,  Gr.  deiiverer.    (See  Britoniartis»  below.) 
AnicmA,  her  name  in  the  Arichm  grove.    (S«>e  Aricia,  Xn»  vii.  1000.) 
Aristobula,  Gr.  ^fexceUent  eounarl;  a  name  assigned  to  her  by  Themistoclrs. 
Abtemis»  ber  general  appellation  among  the  Greeks,  nnd  in  many  places  of  Asia 
Mmor.    She  had  trmples  under  thnt  name  at  Artemisium,  a  promontory  of  Kuboea,  and 
on  the  lake  Jrffiriam,  near  the  Arician  grove.      Under  this  appellation  she  was  dirtin- 
gniihed  by  m  cieacent,  which  ^as  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Arkitc  emblems ;  and  mullets 
wen  oflvieo  to  her. 

AsTBATBA,  her  name  at  Pyrrhicus,  a  town  of  Laconia. 
AsTTBBifji,  her  name  at  Asiyrta,  in  Mocsia,  where  was  a  wood  sacred  to  ber. 
ATB3mirA|  from  her  temple  on  Mount  Areniine, 
Baai-Tis,  one  of  her  Phoenician  names. 
BBLTHA.the  Lnna  of  the  Arabians. 

Bbwdis,  the  name  under  which  the  Tbracians  and  Arabisns  worshipped  the  moon. 
(See  Lbbb,  below.) 

Bbsbet,  one  of  her  Egyptian  epithets,  corresponding  wiili  Agrestis.    (See  Agrestis, 
above.) 

Bbavbomia,  from  her  festival  at  Breirroii,  an  Aiheniin  borough. 
Bbitomabtis,  frum  the  nymph  Britomnrtis,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Carmis, 
who  so  endeared  herself  to  the  godde»s  by  her  love  for  the  chase,  that  when,  to  avoid  tlie 
pifsait  of  Minoe,  she  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  fell  into  some  fishermen's  nets,  Diana 
iMintlj  traasformed  her  hiio  a  divinity.  Britomartis  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess 
■ader  the  name  of  Diana  Duiynnn  (in  Greek  net).  Some  deny  the  propriety  of  tbe 
appficBtimi  of  either  of  these  ei  ithets  to  Diana.  The  nymph  Britomartis  was  also  called 
i^baa. 

BoBASTiB,  ber  name  in  the  city  of  DmboMk,  in  Egypt,  where  cato  (in  consequence 
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le  Soim  at  Lbat  ^uiuil  when  Ujc  ^li  Oi 


being  wor>hip|)ed 
L  Gr.  nait  bemU/Ht;  I)i 
B  ThMsaly. 

I  in  BriUin. 

■Iiipjieil  It  ('aniHMi  in  Lacania. 
I,  Gr.  fiotn  the  cuBtom  of  hnngiag  hrc  imngEs  on  c 
•I  title  by  Ihe  Ore  home  niBni, 
M  worabipped  on  Mount  Cliaiat,  in  tlie  iiland  of  I 

uu  at  CAJiM. 

Fnnn  twi  festival  at  ChiCexe,  an  Atdc  boroagli. 
;  under  thit  epilliel  Pnuuniu  affinue  tlial,  liuwen 
MMUiible  to  their  effects. 

Ibii  atiae  occurs  on  an  ancieiit  Etiutou  moauDiei 

boU  of  eereral  dirinittcB.     She  was  woTihipp^d 
■  jiMntly  dedicated  to  her  ud  Apulln.  on  Muu 

llathra  lo  bo  (he  uiina  with  lii*  ;   and  atlien,  lo  be 

I,  from  her  annirvnaij  celebrated  bji  the  Caphyiti 


tlie  island  of  Ibal  name  in  Ihe  bay  of  Aigoa.    J 
i«me  under  which  a  temple  was  d( ~  ' 


Sfao  WM  W 

,  and  at  Cteamt^ 


t  Cjuirlnalif. 
lie  goddcB  of  I 


I,  Lat.  fraiD  bet  being  Horishipped  as  the  inaon  nt  Canhage. 
,  bet  name  at  Satdii,  in  a  temple  which  Aleiauder  bad  let  apart  U  a 
At  the  feasla  there  celebrated  in  her  honour  mookejs  Brts 


It  Mynhin 

>rne  at  CatdylU, 


1,  from  Cetofliu,  an  ancient  kiii|  d 


a  Arcadia.     (See  Apanchomena.aboTe.) 
le  given  tier  at  Fiia,  in  the  Peloposnemu.     It  was  deriTed  faiM  ■ 
was  in  uas^e  among  ihe  inhabitants  of  Mount  Sipylus,  inLy&> 
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u 

k,  M  wonUpped  at  Efhenu.    Her  temple  in  Uiit  aiy  was,  from  iu  nie  and 

',  lanked  among  tlie  leven  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  her  slatoe  tlierein  was 

icordiog  to  Pliny,  of  ebony,  and  to  ViiraTitis,  of  cedar.    The  statvet  of  the 

ina  were  sobaequently  considerably  multiplied  ;   but  the  two  of  most  cele- 

le  described  by  Montfancon.    Iler  temple  was  220  years  in  buildiaf.  and 

with  127  colomns,  60  feet  in  height ;  its  destmction  by  Erottratus,  oo  the 

cander's  birth,  is  well  known. 

,  Gr.  praentm 

K,  Qu  Imrnmg  eye*  or  lookt. 

,  Gujkmouif  her  name  at  Thebes,  in  Bccotia.    By  some  this  is  considered 

a  danghtor  of  Hercules  and  Myrto,  the  sister  of  Patroclus. 

IS,  Lat.  from  foMeu  (a  stick),  her  statue  having  been  removed  by  Iphigeaia 

to  Ariciit  in  a  bundle  of  sticki.    (See  Lygodesma,  below.) 

ly  her  name  among  the  Scandinavians. 

OB,  Gr.Jkf'^iooimg ;  as  being  the  sister  of  the  sun. 

Bou,  Gr.  imrtkng  far ;  a  name  assigned  to  Diana  and  Apollo*  as  imriimg 

I ;  abe  was  adored  under  this  name  at  Ephesus,  at  Delos,  at  Branron,  ia 
■giiMia»  at  Mycense,  at  Segesta,  and  on  Mount  Mcnalus,  in  Aicadia. 
icax,  Gr.  tmiimg  the  buttle ;  one  of  her  names  at  Sparta. 
>9ra,  Gr.  enditeiress ;   one  of  her  names  in  Arcadia,  under  which  she  was 
aiijring  torches. 

wiA,  Gr.  the  fropUimu ;  a  name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Loses, 
ViBlidca  were  cured  in  that  town  of  their  madness  by  Jlelampus. 
PA,  her  name  among  the  Fheneatsc,  the  people  of  Pheneum,  hn  Arcadia. 
•  her  name  at  Oresthesium,  in  Arcadia. 
k»  ona  of  her  names  in  Arcadia. 
or  orighial  name ;  synonymous  with  moon. 
har  ame  in  iocrtacm,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf. 
if  Or.  her  name  as  presiding  over  the  birth  of  children* 
ita,  bar  aame  at  Heimione,  a  town  of  Argolis. 
■M  of  her  names  at  Sparta. 
,  hm  aame  at  Tenthranis,  in  M ysia. 

i,  Gr.  either  from  a  word  signifying  tpoiU,  or  from  LopArtMi,  a  Phocensiaa, 
a  alatoe  (which  was  subsequently  transported  to  Patne,  in  Achaia)  to  the 
2aljdon,  in  ^tolis.     This  statue  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  repraiented 
fHb  el  a  huntress. 
froos  her  mother  Lotoaa. 

»a,  Gr.  firom  two  words  signifying  wkUe  and  horte ;  a  name  assigned  to 
idar.  at  indicative  of  her  car  being  drawn  by  white  honeM, 
■avA,  Gr.  with  wkUe  brome ;  or  from  Leuatpkrys,  a  city  of  Ifagnesia,  on 
'9  ia  which  Diana  bad  a  temple,  where  she  waa  represented  with  msny 
■owned  with  victory. 

ia.)Gr*  either  from  being  worshipped  atLtaiae,  a  school  of  eserdse  at 
.'TflaMoe;  or,  because  she  was  invoked  by  fishermen,  as  presiding  over 


fiwidrng  over  the  birtli  of  infiuits,  to  whom  she  givea  Qux) 
'    b  represented  as  a  matron,  standing  with  a  vase  in  one 
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hand,  and  a  sp«ar  in  tlie  other ;   or,  Mtting,  with  a  cliild  in  swaddling-clothes  in  her  left 
liand,  and  a  flowrr  in  her  riglit,  and  crowned  wilh  tlie  herb  dittany. 

LucopiioiM,  Gr.  the  same  at  the  Juno  Lucina  of  the  Komana.  Under  this  epilhaC 
ahe  ia  repreaented  either  with  a  torch  in  (tne  hand,  a  bow  in  the  other,  and  a  qmveral 
her  back  ;  or,  covered  with  a  large  bespangled  veil,  a  crescent  on  her  liead,  and  a  toRk 
in  her  up-raii«d  hand. 

Ldma,  Lat.  the  moon.  This  deity  was  sometimes  masculine ;  i.  e.  Dens  Ijibm; 
and  waa  supposed  to  be  the  same  ss  the  Bendis  of  the  Tliracians  and  Arabiam,  mi 
the  Selene  of  the  Arkites. 

Lycka,  Gr.  her  name  at  Tnezcne,  eitlier  because  tlie  country  had  been  cleaied  of 
wolvtM  by  her  favourite  Hippol^tu5,  to  whom  Trcczene  was  sacred,  or  because  Hif^tdytai 
was  descended  from  the  Amazons,  among  whom  she  had  the  appellation  of  I^feem, 

Lycoatis,  one  of  her  names  in  Arcadia;  Lycoania  being  one  of  the  andeat 
of  Arcadia. 

Lye,  Gr.  her  name  among  the  Sicilians,  whom  slie  had  lo0$ed  from  some  malady. 

LYoooicaMA,  Gr.    bound  tcilh  oners;  her  name  at  Sparta.     Her  statae, 
removed  from  Taurica  by  Orestes,  was  bound  up  in  a  bundle  of  oners* 

MiLTHA,  her  name  among  the  Phoenicians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Cappadooaaa. 

Montana,  Lat.  from  the  worsliip  paid  her  on  mountains;  or  from  traversiag  am- 
tains  while  enffLgdd  in  the  chase. 

MuNYCBXA,  her  name  in  the  Athenian  suburb  Munyckia,  where  a  celebrated  tcaipla 
and  festivals  were  instituted  to  her  honour,  hfter  the  defeat  of  the  Peraian^  by  Tbs- 
mistodea,  at  Salamis. 

Mysia,  one  of  her  names  in  Laconia. 

Nanba,  her  name  at  Elymais,  in  Persia ;  supposed  to  be  tlie  same  as  AnaitU. 

Neleis,  from  Neleus,  son  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  who  instituted  Isitinli 
in  lier  honour. 

NsMoaENSis,  Lat.  as  frequenting  the  woods, 

NicBPuoRE,  )  Gr.  bearing  victory ;    hhe  is  represented  under  this  character  kMtg 

MicoPHORE,  )  a  little  figure  of  Victory, 

NocTZLucA,  Lat.  from  torches  being  lighted  tit  night  in  her  temple  on  Moaat 
PaUtine. 

Omnivaoa,  Lat.  wanderer;  either  from  her  not  being  among  the  fixed  atan,  or 
froai  her  presiding  over  huntsmen. 

Op  IS,  Lat.  from  giving  help;  one  of  her  names  as  the  deity  presiding  over  chiU- 
•Urth. 

Obestxna,  from  her  statue  having  been  carried  from  Taurica  Cheraoncpu  b^ 
Orestes. 

OnsiLocHk,  the  hospitable;  a  name  under  which  she  was  ironically  wonhippid  ia 
the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  where  all  strangers,  who  landed  on  its  shores,  were  uuMbtad 
on  her  altars.  '  g 

Orthesia,  Gr.  one  of  her  names  among  the  Thracians,  as  expreaaive  otdinetkfS 
ahe  ia  alao  so  called  from  the  mountain  Orthesium,  in  Arcadia. 

Orthia,  Gr.  the  just,  or  upright ;  her  name  iu  the  temple  at  Sparta,  in  which  hsp 
were  flagellated  at  her  altars. 

Orthobule,  Gr.  the  prudent. 

Ortyoxa,  from  Ortygia^  the  ancient  name  of  her  birth-place  Delos. 

Panaoba,  Gr.  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  her  running  from  moiintr*  I* 
moontab,  and  from  forest  to  forest ;  from  her  being  sometimes  in  heaven  and 
-on  earth ;  and,  in  abort,  from  her  frequent  change  of  form  and  place. 
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Patboa  ;  tlw  had  a  statua  undar  this  name  at  Sicjon. 

PiDOTBorHB,  Gr.  bar  name  at  Coronea;  from  tlie  ancient  opinion  that  the  moon 
W  n  iafloanea  over  the  pregnancy  of  women  and  the  Lirik  qfvugnkuid, 

PiLtrNB ;  ao  called  by  the  inbubitantd  of  PeWtnCy  in  Arc»dia. 

Piaasra,  Gr.  firom  a  word  signifying  poMsage;  her  wonhip  haTing  been  convetfed  btf 
m  to  Ciatabala,  in  Cilicia. 

PiBOiC.%»  from  Ptrge,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  in  which  she  had  a  magnificent  temple. 
As  inepivsented,  under  this  name,  with  a  spear  in  her  left,  and  a  crown  in  ber  rigbc 
W,iBd  with  a  dog  at  her  feet,  whose  head  is  turned  towards  her,  as  if  to  supplicate 
ftrtbe  crown  which  he  has  roeiiled  by  his  services. 

Pbbsica  ;  her  name  among  the  Fenianty  who  sacrificed  bulls,  which  grazed  on  the 
bnks  of  the  Euphrates,  on  her  altars.  The  animals  consecrated  to  the  goddesa  were 
^iiriagniihed  by  the  impression  of  a  lamp. 

PBABBTBJKf^  Dea,  lat.  the  goddess  bearing  the  ^atrer. 

Pbbbsa,  the  name  of  one  of  her  statues  at  Sicyoii,  which  liad  been  transported 
tUtber  from  Phtree, 

PBiLosnRAX,  Gr.  pUoMed  ipiih  youth;  her  name  in  a  temple  at  Elis,  near  a  place 
of  eiarciae  for  young  men. 

pBCBBBy  Gr.  implying  the  brightness  of  the  moon. 

Pbospuorb,  Gr.  Itearing  light. 

PiTBo,  Cr»  one  of  her  names  at  Megara,  in  consequence  of  her  having,  in  conjonc- 
tioB  with  Apollo,  allayed  the  ravages  of  a  i>cstilence  in  the  city  by  ber  powers  of  persaa- 


FoDABGA,  Gr.  wild-fooled. 

Pboptlea,  Gr.  btfore  the  gate ;  a  name  by  which  slio  was  worshipped  at  Elen&is 
in  Attica. 

Fbotothbonia,  Gr.  a  name  expressive  of  her  dignity  as  being  seated  on  tho 
kigktti  ikfrnte. 

pYBOiciA,  Gr.  from  tho  fire  which  was  kept  burning  on  tlie  altar  of  her  temple 
on  Moont  Crathis. 

S&vA  Dea,  the  cruel  goddess. 

Sabosiia,  from  a  festival  instituted  to  her  honour  by  Skiro,  tlie  third  king  of 

Sabpboovia  ;  lier  name  at  Sarpedon,  a  town  in  Cilicia,  where  she  delivered 


SciATis,  from  the  village  Scias,  in  Laconia. 

Sblaspuore,  Gr.  producing  light ;  her  name  at  Phliasia,  a  country  of  Pelopon- 

near  Sicyon. 
Sblbbe.    (See  Luna,  above.) 

80TBB,    )  Gr.  the  preserver,  or  protectress ;  one  of  her  names  at  Megara^  in  con- 
SoTiRA,  5  sequence  of  her  protection  of  the   Megareans  in  a  combat  with  tho 


Spbculatob,  Lat  one  of  her  names  at  Elis,  as  watching ,  from  a  lofty  height, 
ika  hMHta  of  chaae. 
'   SroPHJBA  ;  her  name  at  Eretria,  in  Euboea. 
BraipaALiAy  from  bar  festival  at  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia. 

VmmMWMAg  litt.  iorch-bearer ;  her  name  at  ^lilgium,  where  she  is  represented  in  a 
lai§IVM||nMt  Tdilf  with  one  hand  extended,  and  with  the  other  holding  a  torch. 
.  .  Jill.tWX  j>  JiW|liii>lii"l  in  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  where  human  victims  were 

ghren  to  her  by  Suidas. 
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lA,  Ci.  fniiu  oxtn  ucrifitfd  lo  her  ;  la  Itom  ILe  crPiMnU  (baa 
li  tlie  liams  of  ■  bull)  willi  nliichilie  ia  repreaeoted. 

(Sec  I'auiics,  ihoje.) 
In«,  tram  being  wonbipped  by  Tksai,  the  kiDg  oF  Tsoiica  Cb« 
ruCn  Hnd  Pyladcs.     (See  ONstm. ) 

IS,  Gt.  froni  a  nord  gignifjiog  nurie.     (See  Coiytbalui,  ■bore.) 
LE,  Gr.  Ihm-htadcd  ;  from  lirr  tliree  farnu  ;  Luni,  ia  be»en  ;  ] 
in  he]]. 

it.  kmiaf:  tkrtt  la(>  ;  >bs  bping  worshipped  in  Ibo  territoij , 
Di  from  Ihc  festival  celebriUd  in  b«  honour  by  tbs  laniin^  V 
I,  ud  MesBitis. 
^t.     (See  TricephalE,  ■bora.) 

from  htr  pn-siding  over  all  spoU  wbere  Irix'ui  (Ihrea  rokda)  ^ 
n  t/pii.  ine  oC  ber  reputed  fathers, 
'ing  tho  couiBgc  of  a  mm. 
J,  Gr.  the  landalted  goddeis. 

Iiong  Ihe  epiibets  applied  bj  Homer  and  Virgil  lo  DiiDi  are  ■— 
T  Cgnlhia.  ll.ii.G3T. 
anlrrst  qflht  iiilFer  bsw,  is.  S4. 

'  levodi,  Xii.  563.  4 

■rb{/)flt«Dddr!Uit/'fAf  chair,  Od.iv.  IGO.  ^ 

■ifHcni,  vi.  119.  I 

kf  fniVM,  >b.  139.  . 

u  day,  JEu.  i.  4S4.  I 

ii.  0*6.  I 

^Torei,  and  geddtu  <if  Ihe  nighl,  ib.  54.'>. 


■«. 
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PkabMB*  kw9mtd  gift  dugnci.^    (See  II.  ii.  1003.) 
l7&~Kni  Aero.]    Diomed. 
IN.— 9ofA  AtfTNi.]    iEneas  and  Pandarus. 

m.]  GANYMEDES.  A  beautifol  youth  of  Phrygia,  ton  of  Troa,  and  brotlier  to  Una 
adAmracna.  He  waa,  according  toaome  acconnta  (aee  II.  zx.  278—281.)*  anatched 
mj  by  Japiter,  and  made  copbearer  ofthe  goda  on  the  diamiaaal  of  Hebe.  Virgil  rcpre- 
mli  kbi  (£q.  t.  828,  &c.)  n  borne  off  by  the  eagle  of  Jupiter.  Other  tradltiona  atfirn, 
thathe  waa  aeiaed  by  Tantalaa,  king  of  Lydia  (aee  Pelops),  and  that  it  ia  doubtfol  whe- 
ther Japiler  beatowed  on  Troa  the  celebrated  "  coorsera,"  from  which  the  horaea  of  Lao- 
wdflQ  (lee  laomedon)  and  ^ncaa  were  subseqaently  deacended,  aa  an  indemnification 
ftr  Im^  or  f«ir  Tantalus'  ensure  of  the  prince.  Ganymedea  ia  generally  represented  on  the 
hek  of  a  flying  eagle,  with  a  apear  in  hia  right,  and  a  Taae  in  hia  left  hand.  Some  alfirm 
tint  he  «aa  deified  by  Jupiter,  and  that  he  forma  the  elcTenth  conatellation  (Aqnariua)m 
Aa  aodiM.  He  ia  aometimea  called  SANOARinrs  Puer,  from  the  Phrygian  river  Sangttf, 
U9.]  TR09.  Son  of  Ericthoniua,  king  of  Dardania,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Tra^(iee  Troy).  He  waa  husband  of  Callirhoe,  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  and  father 
^tin  (see  Ilus,  11.  z.  487.),  Aasaracua,  and  Ganymedea.  The  war  which  he  carried  on 
^piaitTantalaa,  lung  of  Lydia,  for  the  suppoaed  aeizure,  by  that  monarch,  of  hia  aon 
Canyoiedea,  la  giTen  under  Pelops. 

3IS.]  ANCHISESi  Thia  prince  ^-aa  the  aon  of  Capys  (see  Capys,  II.  zx.  228.)  and 
Tbesni,  a  daoghter  of  Una,  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  and  father  of  iEneai.  Venua  waa 
*>  ilnick  with  hia  beauty,  that  ahe  introduced  herself  to  his  notice  in  the  form  of  a  nymph, 
on  Ifoinit  Ida  (aee  JEn, !.  875.),  and  urged  him  to  marry  her.  Anchiaea  no  sooner  dia- 
covered  that  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a  celestial  being,  than  he  dreaded  the  ven- 
fNBice  of  the  gods.  Venus  quieted  hb  apprehemiona  ;  but,  for  his  imprudence  in  boaat- 
^  of  the  goddcai*  partiality,  Jupiter  atruck  liim  (see  .£n.  ii.  870.)  with  blindneaa,  or, 
^ccoiding  to  aome,  with  an  incurable  wound.  Hia  history,  subsequent  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
u  coBtaiDed  in  the  iEneid.    (See  ^neas.) 

nt]  LAOMEDON.  The  aon  of  Ilua,  father  and  predeceaaor  of  Priam  on  the 
^luwa  of  Troy,  huaband  of  Strymno  (called  also  Placia  or  Leudppe,  daughter  of  tlie 
ScamaBder),  and  father  of  Tithonus,  Hcsione,  and  Antij^nc.  The  walls  of  his  city  were 
■0  ilna^  and  the  dikes,  formed  for  ita  defence  against  the  inroada  of  the  aea,  ao  conai- 
'oiUa,  tbst  their  construction  was  aacribed  to  Apollo  and  Neptune.  (See  Apollo,  and 
Mm  to  D.  zzL  507.)  Laomedon  refused  to  grant  the  atipulated  remuneration  for  tlie 
^mtiou  of  these  deitiea ;  Apollo  i/vTeaked  his  vengeance  by  the  infliction  of  a  peati- 
Inee ;  and  Neptune  could  only  be  appcaaed  by  the  aacrifice  of  a  female  to  a  sea-monster, 
^  aona  aappoMd  to  haTe  been  a  whale. 

AWnw.]  The  lot  fell  to  Heaione,  the  daughter  of  the  king ;  but  ahe  waa  liberated 
tetfae  peril  which  awaited  her  by  Hercules,  who,  on  discovering  her  bound,  when  he 
^Med  en  die  Anatic  ahore,  in  the  progresa  of  his  expedition  to  Cholchis  witii  the  Argo- 
^Mi,  nndextOQik  to  deatroy  the  monster.  Laomedon,  overcome  by  this  generosity, 
■Mdtoteadiy  hia  gratitude  by  the  gift  of  hb  horses  (see  II.  v.  826—337.),  which  had 
^Mar  been  aarpaaaed  in  the  course,  and  whose  miraculous  swiftness  enabled  them  to  skim 
*<Vr  Ike  iiirbce  of  the  sea,  without  leaving  any  impression  on  the  waves.  Hcsionr,  to 
*hQ«  waa  paated  the  choice  of  remaining  in  the  Trojan  court,  or  of  attending  tlie  for- 
ces of  bar  deliTerer,  waa  not  unwilling  to  ahare  in  the  dangera  of  the  Argonauta ;  bat  it 
Hi  ipeed  that  both  the  princess,  and  the  other  rewards  of  victory,  should  not  be  claimed 
%Baniaavitil  hia  return  from  Colchis.  At  the  arrival  of  that  period,  however,  Laomedon 
IL  r«  804 — 800.)  lefuaed  to  ratify  his  promiae.  Herculea  accordingly  besieged  the 
v^fUA  Ijanmndniij  placed  on  the  throne  of  Troy  Priam,  who  had  esjvouaed  lv\a  '^uaX 
^Wt  Mui^  n4  cohmM  Heaioue  to  bis  friend  TeJamon  (sec  Telamon),  yrhom  Vie 
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d  u  lii5  uabBuuilor  lo  Laoiuedoa.    Smaa  dxtlaaui  tlia  butorj  4| 
I  Helen.     (Sec  Helen.) 

if  Jruni:  «oiuro  lo  KFa-rnouilen,  and  the  di'ioliIiDii  of  |n^ 

niiiFil  hi  mytliologuU  lo  ugnjf;  Ibe  impiuannieut  uf  III*  I 

»ide.  and  their  seiiiue  bj  bwiiiini  »ho  irfesled  tlie  eouls,     ^ 

I.]     ADtigiine  v«B  changed  inlo  i  itork  bv  Juno,  fur  hBTing  bull* 

tbia  Ibe  godden.     The  Trojcni  were  called  LjiohidomtiadH^ 


LI  |>Bsuge  iiimimed  by  Millon,  Pbi.  Lad,  h.  vL  131. 
is  pasuge  i»  imitated  ^n.  lii.  1300.  •  ^ 

ti  lord-i.]     DLomed'a.  , 

fclPYLUS.    A*oiiofSll>Gnelu>. 

ELLON  A.  The  gvddc^s  of  i>ar{afl«i  confouadnl  olth  .Minem).^ 
Icyt  («ee  PhorcjB,  Od.  i.  03.)  and  L'eio,  and  the  wife  oc  aiiUr  <rf  M^ 
icT  offiee  to  iireparc.  'I'he  poetn  reprCMnC  her  in  bciltle,  tnq 
I  it-iih  a  Ht.ip,  (0  animate  the  cumbatxnts,  with  Jiahevetled  i 
She  Ku  worsbijiped  bj  the  Gieeks,  the  Rodibds,  and  l| 
as  held  in  the  jp^itrit  venerauon  at  Comana,  in  Cappadc)^ 
,  sii  llioiuiod  piTHia*  of  butli  aeici  ufficiated  at  liei  ■ll>n^ 
la  bigh-piieij  (her  ptiestt  were  called  Bcllonarii),  choaeu  fion 
a  diftnicjr  (□  ibc  Ling.    Herwoiahip  wa*  inlnHluced 

.  lha(  co»ot'y  in  li.moiir  cf  Diann.     In  her  iem|,le  at  Room  Ik 

Ccireign  nmbB!sndotB.  and  <o  generalii  on  their  tc turn  fromiM 

\  Die  building  Has  a  sraill  pillar  erected,  called  ihsit-anlor,  agiU 


r  tliF  Romana  drclared  w 


Her 


«  J 
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AS  w«n  ai  (o  Vemis.  They  preuded,  as  tlieir  naoic  denotes,  over  acts  of  kindneas  and  gim- 
ticttda,  and  were  aapposed  to  endow  their  votaries  not  only  witli  gracefulness  and  a  cheerful 
ten^ier,  but  likewise  witli  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  liberality.  In  the  earlier  times,  the 
Grmces  were  worshipped  under  the  form  of  uncut  stones ;  afterwards  they  were  repre- 
sented by  boman  figures,  which  were  commonly  made  of  wood,  with  the  hands,  feet  and 
head  of  white  marble.  These  at  first  were  clad  in  drapery,  either  gilt  or  made  of  gause, 
bat  in  process  of  time  the  drapery  was  laid  aside,  to  denote  that  grace  can  borrow  noUiing 
from  art.  They  generally  appear  as  three  beautiful  young  women,  holding  one  anotlier  by 
tha  band,  and  each  bearing  a  rose,  a  sprig  of  myrtle,  or  a  die.  They  are  frequently  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing. 

The  Graces  are  sometimes  called  £teoc;i.f.ks,  as  being,  according  to  some,  descended 
from  EUodeSy  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia. 
422.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Milton's  Paradise  I^st,  b.  vi.  327. 
413. — Jove*s  daughter."]    Venus. 

4M. — Her  brother* s  ear,]  The  car  of  Mars,  inasmuch  as  that  Venus  and  Mars  are, 
acoordiDg  to  Hesiod,  ApuUodorus,  and  others,  considered  to  be  children  of  the  same 
&ther,  Jupiter. 

471-3  D£ON£.  A  nymph,  daugliter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupi- 
ter, and  was,  according  to  Homer,  the  mother  of  Venus. 

475—480.]  This  passage  refers  to  the  seizure  of  Mars  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes  at  the 
pexiod  of  Ibe  wan  between  Jupiter  and  tlie  Titans. 

478.]  OTUS  and  EPHIALTKS.  Twin  sons  of  Neptune  and  Iphimedia,  of  gigantic 
itature  (iee^n.  vi.  784.)  They  were  called  Aloiofs,  from  their  having  been  educated  by 
JlsfM,  one  of  the  giants,  the  husband  of  Iphimedia.  They  formed  the  scheme  of  de- 
tlironisg  Jnpiter ;  and  to  attain  their  object,  placed  Ossa  and  Pelion  upon  Olympus. 
from  thence  they  menaced  the  god  of  heaven  ;  presumed  to  demand  Uie  company  of 
JuBO  and  Diana ;  and  bound  Mars  for  thirteen  months  with  chains  in  a  prison  of  brass,  for 
having  resisted  their  proceedings.  The  gods  finding  it  iinp^ssible  to  overcome  them  by 
force,  Diana  changed  herself  into  a  dog,  and  bounded  upon  tiicm  while  in  the  act  of  driving 
their  chariot.  This  expedient  had  the  desired  ciTect.  Otus  and  Ephialtes  in  attempting 
to  discharge  their  anows  at  the  supposed  animal,  killed  each  other,  and  were  precipitated 
by  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Apollo,  into  Tartarus.  Tliey  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  tlut  sacrificed  to  the  Muses  on  Mount  Helicon. 

According  to  the  figurative  system  of  eiplaiuing  fuble,  Otus  and  Ephialtes  are  consi- 
dered to  have  been  two  lofiy  towers,  wliich  were  overtbro^'n  by  an  earthquake. 

479.]  HERMES.     Mercury,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  liberate  Mars  by  Eribcca, 
the  step- mother  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes.     Eriboca  was  anxiuus  for  the  liberation  of  Mars, 
not  from  any  compassion  for  his  confinement,  but  hoping  that  by  his  revenging  the  insult 
offered  to  him  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  she  would  bo  rid  of  her  step-sons. 
.480. — Groaaiii^  ^od.]    Mars. 

481 — 484.]  These  lines  contain  the  only  account  given  by  any  author  of  the  persecu- 
tkm  of  Jmio  by  Hercules  for  tlie  miseries  which  he  had  suffered  from  the  jealousies  of  the 
goddess. 

iBt^-^Amphilnfon^a  son,]  Hercules.  He  is  indiscriminately  termed  the  son  of  Am- 
pUtiyon,  and  the  son  of  Jupiter,  from  his  being  twin-brother  of  Iphiclus  (see  Hercules). 
Ami^tryonwas  aTbeban  prince,  son  of  Alcsus  and  Hipponome,  and  husband  of  Alcmena, 
the  mother  of  his  son  Iphiclus. 

485 — 490« — UelVs  grim  king,]     Pluto.    The  paiticular  occasion  on  which  Pluto  re- 

csived  his  wound  from  Hercules  is  unknown.     Ploroer  seems  to  allude  to  some  battle  at 

Pylns,  in  Triphylia,  in  which  Pluto,  overcome  by  the  pain  of  his  wound,  lay  groaning 

•mong  the  dead  bodies.    Some  commentators  assign  this  wound  uf  Pluto  to  the  time  when 

a.  Man.  \ 
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ndcd  into  the  lower  rfgions.  in  ordsr  to  drag  np  the  <iog  Ceriieru;  M^ 
d  Altesiis  from  the  power  of  Orcus  or  Plato. 

N.    A  celebMied  pbjBician  ot  Eg^^'i"'  ""P"-  ""'"' '"  eoMidered  in  flIUt 
iie  wouadi  and  diveues  of  the  gait.  (See  Lhii  jmisage.) 
\LE.    IViTs  of  Diomed.  and  diDgfatet  oF  AdntuiB  and  Ampliitea.  dugh- 
(SOG  Dinmrd.] 
Mquen.J    Venc. 
Kidn  doxM.]     Homer  >peak<  genmlly. 
fcitfe/ K™h' rort.]     Ajieas. 
BE.     Ammimieof  Difln>i. 

m  ofllu  nlecr  Aoir.]     ApoHo.     Set  inuUtian  of  Uil<  pu»ge,  JEn.  i.Wt. 
Gr«fc.]     Diomed. 
MAS.    (Sfe  Acani»3, 1[.  li.  1022.) 

MU  ui/f.]     Tbe  nunc  oC  SirprdDo'.  wife  is  not  mtationed  in  Humor. 
tacrtd  floor.-}    Tbce^lung  flaon  were  sured  to  Ccie^. 
Mrtk.]    The  nanli  »md.  (See  Boreas.) 
■at'nil.]     Agamemnon. 
OON.    A  Trajan  prince,  Kio  of  PergMDi.    lie  «u  bere  killed  bf^ 

anarch.]     A|«memnon. 

mON"^'*'  \   ^^  "'  D'"!''".  '":«  killed  by  ^oeu. 
LEUS.     King  of  FlierK',  in  AUurnii ;  eon  of  Onilocbiu,  the  offiplkigd 

■d  at  Uid  court  of  iliii  prince.  (See  Od.  i,.  210,  &c.) 
liE.    A  tomi  of  MeswDia  (>o  called  from  Pbaria,  ion  of  Mflreurj  Ui 
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PELAGON.    A  Tlrojan  ;  a  friend  of  Sarpedon. 

FEUTHRAS.  -J 

ORESTES,      f  .  ,„ 

TRECUUS      /   Gredans,  here  killed  bj  Mara  and  Hector. 

(ENOMAUS.  ) 

■(Emop's  offspring,']    Helenus.    He  was  here  killed  by  Man  or  Hector. 
ORESBIUS.    A  native  prince  and  priest  of  Hylffi,  in  Bceotia,  near  the  lake 
IS.    He  was  here  killed  by  Mars  or  Hector. 
-Our  people.']    Greeks. 
'UeateiCa  empreM.]    Jano. 

90S.]    This  passage  contains  a  full  description  of  the  car  of  Juno. 
-lf«6e  woilf.]    The  office,  here  assigned  to  Hebe»  of  preparing  the  chariot,  is 
tally  that  of  a  raan  ;  but  instances  somewhat  similar  occur  in  the  poem :  thus 
iche  feeds  the  horses  of  Hector  (U.  viii.  231.) ;  and  Juno  is  liere  (rene  90^.)  re- 
fd  as  harnessing  her  own  horses. 

041.]  This  pa!»sage  contains  a  full  description  of  the  dress,  armour^  and  chariot  of 
kss  Minerva.  (See  ^n.  viii.  575.) 

'A  fringe  qf  serpents,']  **  Our  author  does  not  particularly  describe  tliis  image  of 
at  oooaisting  of  serpents ;  but  that  it  did  so,  may  be  learned  from  Herodotus  in 
h.  book*  *  The  Greeks  (says  he)  borrowed  the  Test  and  shield  of  Minerva  from 
sm^  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  Libyan  shield  was  fringed  with  thongs  at 
dm  Grecian  with  serpents.'  And  Virgil's  description  of  the  same  sgis  a|^rees 
I,  ,fin.  Tiii.  675,  578."    P. 

FORCE.  The  ancients  worshipped  Force  as  a  divinity,  whom  they  considered 
Ulster  of  Themis,  and  sister  of  Temperance  and  Justice.  She  b  represented  as 
uxiy  with  one  arm  round  a  column,  and  with  a  branch  of  oak  in  the  other.  The 
ir  fimblem.  Force  is  sometimes  depicted  under  the  form  of  a  grave  and  stem  old 
Iding  a  dab.  .£schylu8  introduces  Force,  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Vulcan,  in 
I  Prometheus  to  Mount  Caucasus. 

FEAR.  This  emotion  of  the  mind  was  personified  among  the  Romans  by  the 
PaTor.  She  was  held  in  great  estimation ;  and,  as  in  the  examples  of  Theseus, 
Uezander  the  Great,  was  constantly  invoked  by  the  generals  of  armies,  or  by 
engaged  in  hazardous  enterprises,  in  order  that  she  might  abstain  from  exerting 
sful  influence.  Hesiod  ascribes  the  birth  of  this  divinity  to  Mars  and  Venus ;  and 
Bscription  of  the  shield  of  Hercules,  he  represents  Mars  as  accompanied  by  Fear, 
as  mentions  a  statue  of  Fear  at  Corinth  ;  and  others,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
at  Sparta,  adjoining  the  palace  of  the  EphorL  Homer  places  her  upon  the  ssgis 
rva,  and  upon  the  siiield  of  Agamemnon.  ^Eschjlus  describes  tlie  seven  chiefi  as 
g  by  Fear,  by  Mars,  and  by  Bellona,  before  Thebes.  Ac  Rome  temples  were 
icated  to  her  by  Tullos  Hostiiius,  its  third  king ;  and  Pallor,  the  goddess  of  pale- 
is  often  worshipped  at  the  same  time  with  Pavor.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
d  Terror  were  distinct  divinities,  although  it  be  somewhat  difficult  accurately  to 
nate  between  their  respective  attributes.  Pavor  is  represented  on  ancient  medals 
kcared  and  frightened  aspect,  an  open  mouth,  and  hair  standing  on  end.  (See 
and  i£n.  vi.  387.) 
I  CONTENTION.    (See  Discord.) 

I  GORGON.  Medusa,  daughter,  according  to  some,  of  Typhon  (see  Typhon), 
vding  to  others,  of  Phorcys  (see  Phorcys)  and  Ceto,  and  sister  of  the  other  two 
Sy  whose  names  were  Stheno  and  Enryale,  and  who  were  endued  with  immortality. 
I,  according  to  Hesiod,  was  beyond  the  ocean,  to  the  west,  near  tlie  palacf 
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liuf Libya,  npar  Uie 
10  wrte  pprptlunllj 
m  or  Jupiler  nnd  Ui 


Di  in  llietuteni  pari!  ofScflliiai  Ovid  Bnil  Diodorv  iW 
Uie  take  Triton;  Diodonu  deHriUag  thi-m  U  ■  SMttiH 
var  oiUi  llie  Anuwiaa,  gavp  rued,  darhig  llw  tlHM 
^  bj  a  queen  railed  McdaKi,  and  uuerif  elHM 
ilea.  Qilieit  iKCibe  llirir  cooqucal  lo  Perwrui,  and  suppoae  thai  it  «•*!( 
head  of  Mnluaa  (ace  Penena,  11.  iit.  361.},  and  protrnled  it  to  Hitim« 
pan  lier  sgia  ;  all  olio  beheld  it  (aee  Od.  li.  TSfi,  &c.)  being  tnm 
a  had  changed  ihc  beaulifut  locks  of  Hcdnsa  into  aeipenls.  in  M 
inr'a  puIBUit  of  llio  Gor^n  into  ber  [euple  under  the  fonn  of  a  bild, 
n  in  having  conaidereil  hcrielf  equal  to  the  goddeia  in  beaulj.  Vi^ 
rlhedefeal  v(  Mcdun,  the  Gargiiui  dwell  in  Uie  eotntnou  oflha  la 
lo.  vi.  4l)!t.),  with  the  Centaura.  the  Ilaijaea,  &c.  Some  again  repi 
beauliful  young  women,  who  made  tuch  In  inipieaaii 
inio  rOcliS  ;  while  olhera  affinn  tlmt  Iboj  petriBed  Lj  Ilic  hidpoi 
e.  Athenieui  sappoies  them  lo  bare  been  animalt  of  Libya,  d 
a  Gorgimti,  nhoK:  a«prc:l  and  breuili  vcre  no  ajipalling  and  poi 
aal  dcalli  to  all  who  approached  Ilicm. 

&n  ordniarilj  represented  in  fable  at  liaring  between  ibem  bm 
ir  rather  tusk,  which  they  usp  jn  canmon  ;  tbrir  hair  being  entwiald  Mill 
lands  of  biaai,  their  niop  of  the  colour  of  gold,  tbeic  body  covcmI  1 

,c.     It  ia  Bupjiowd  that  by  Meduu'a  bead,  wliich  wai  made  U  la 

ibich  uai  BUigned  the  appellalian  of  JUred  or  Mclil  (tttUtA 
Jinerra],  was  implied  xhf  aerpent- deity,  the  warsliip  el 
been  nniTcri^al.   TIid  ADiraiing,  among  olhera,  ncre  siyh-d 

euardian   of  their  Acr.ipoli»  waa  a  sprpcnt.     The  b«d4 
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of  tfM  day  tnd  night  are  thai  allegorically  lepretentad. 

It  dby.]  The  pncients  iuppo»ed  eocli  of  the  houn  to  be  gorenied  bj  a  Mpa- 

mr  is  represented  ss  a  young  girl,  her  head  adorned  with  light  flowing  hair ; 

a  short  dress  of  rose-colour,  resembling  the  tints  of  the  donds  before  the 
urn ;  her  wings  are  like  those  of  s  butterfly,  and  she  holds  the  Sum  and  a 
bknrn  roses. 

appears  with  wings  like  tlie  preceding ;  her  hair  is  of  a  darker  hue,  and  her 
p  gold  colour ;  she  is  surrounded  by  light  clouds,  indicating  the  ^vpoon 
.  exhales  from  the  earth ;  and  her  attributes  are  the  planet  VenuM  and  a 

the  third  is  brown,  and  her  drapery  is  white,  shaded  with  red ;  she  holds  the 
ry  and  a  sun-dial. 

hour  was  considered  to  be  the  time  best  calculated  for  gathering  heibSf  as 
e  son  bad  then  dissipated  the  clouds,  and  sufficiently  dfied  the  earth  ;  its 
I  was  therefore  clothed  entirely  in  white,  and  bore  a  hyacinth  and  the  figure 

t  the  J^k  was  tiogod  with  lemon  colour,  denoting  the  golden  brightness  of 

advances  towards  the  meridian  ;  in  iter  hsnd  was  the  planet  Saturn, 

turns  her  hce  to  the  beholder,  and  as  the  sun  has  now  attained  its  greatest 

Vis  is  red  and  flaming ;  her  accumpaniments  are  the  planet  Jupiter  and  a 

like  the  sunflower,  follows  ilic  course  of  the  sun. 

if  the  seventh  is  orange,  tinged  with  red  ;  she  holds  the  planet  il/ars'and  a 

that,  according  to  Pliny,  served  to  indicate  the  time  to  the  country  people 

wears  a  rariegated  robe  of  orange  and  white,  showing  the  diminution  of 

pmung  to  be  apparent ;  the  Sun  is  in  her  hands. 

B  of  the  uuith,  hnd  that  of  the  two  preceding  hours,  inclines  towards  the 

Irats  is  lemon-coloured ;  »he  bears  the  planet  Venus  and  a  branch  of  olive,  a 

liBy  to  shed  its  leaves  during  the  solstice. 

s  dressed  in  yellow,  tinged  with  brown ;  she  holds  the  planet  Mercury  and  a 

liar. 

fty  as  the  day  draws  to  its  closej  appears  to  be  precipitating  her  flight ;  her 

"k  yeflow,  nnd  her  attributes  are  a  moon  and  a  clepsydra,  or  hour-glass, 

lie  time  witliout  the  sno's  assistance. 

,  hoar  seems  in  the  act  of  plunging  beneath  tlie  horizon,  thus  denoting  the 

ran  ;  slie  is  dressed  in  a  robe  of  dark  violet  colour,  and  holds  the  planet  Sm- 

■ch  of  willow. 

fike  l^gA^]  These,  like  the  hours  of  the  day,  are  depicted  with  winp,  and 

lof  flyfaig;  they  differ  from  ear.h  other  only  in  the  colour  of  their  drapery, 

friooB  attributes. 

'^bit  first  is  of  the  hue  of  the  horizon  during  twilight ;  she  besrs  in  her  hands 

MsT  and  a  bat. 

b  habited  in  dark  gray,  and  holds  the  planet  Mars  and  a  screech  owl. 

rlad  in  bhu^k,  carries  an  owl  and  the  Sun. 

tibe/eMrih  is  not  quite  so  dark  as  that  of  the  preceding,  because  the  light 

J  bodies  now  diminishes  in  some  measure  the  obscurity  of  night ,  she  holds 

Mi  and  an  hour-glass. 

es  of  the  fifth  are  the  planet  Mercury  and  a  bunch  of  poppies. 

lonr  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  black  drapery,  and  holds  the  Moon  and  a  cat, 

tken\ty  of  sceini^  in  the  dsrk. 
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c  bean  tUo  pluct  5afiini  ind  »  m 


le  of  the  KrealU  a  deap  blue 
mucli  diipoaed  (o  ileep. 
,  clad  in  a  Ugl^tir  blue,  bolds  Uie  planet  Jupiter  and  a  donnouM. 
is  drc»ed  in  violcl  cotour,  to  denalc  llie  appnjacb  of  muTiiing,  wai, 
ihp  planet  nSari  and  an  onU. 

>  ol  iliv  tenfh  U  of  a  paler  riioda  of  violet^  the  bears  the  Sun  and  »| 
J  a  be!l, 

mlh,  habited  in  blue,  ud  accompanied  by  a  cock,  liolds  the  ptuiet  | 
ffttt  it  in  tb«  altitude  of  flying  pracipitalFlj'  bcbind  the  boiiioa  ;  bs' 
olouis,  while,  blue,  and  ilolcl ;  the  bean  in  h«i  hand  the  planet  3^ 
ID,  which,  by  iti  white  plumage,  indicates  the  brightneu  of  the  conia 
ITENTOR.  This  and  the  two  follaiiing  lines  comprehend  all  that  i»^ 
ung«  are  deacribed  to  haie  been  of  bTiua,  and  his  voioe  to  hml 
ir  distance  than  that  of  fifty  of  Ibe  ttroDgest  men. 

i'  AlhtnioM  maid.']  MLaprra. 
KiUff.]  niomed.  ^ 

.]  Tliis  paawge  tefen  to  tlie  circuoiBlascea  detailed  II.  iv.  435-^ 
^Thcgod.i  Mars. 

•  maTlial  duiUtcer.']  Sthenelus. 
vig'rtKipow'r.]  Minerva. 
-0.]   Dionicd. 

;k  Orcu'  helnut.J  "  Aa  everj-  thing  that  goes  into  the  daik  ein{>k 
disappeaiE,  and  ia  seen  do  more  ;  ibeGreekafiDni  thence  borrowed  (^ 
it  on  Plulo'l  hrlmet,  that  is  to  lay,  Iv  hecomt  inEuiUf." — £n| 
I  PERIPHAS.  The  son  of  Ochra>ua,  a  celebrated  ^lolian.heiekilki 
I  AUSTER.     Auitei,  the  toutb  wind,  was  the  son  of  Aatncui  and  Hoi 
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iviaioiiia.  Diodonu,  who  alone  of  tUe  ancient  antbon  has  banded  down  to  us  the 
leogon  J  of  the  Athuitidea  (see  Atlas,  Od.  i.  67.),  affirms,  that  they,  contrary  to  the 
weired  opinion,  consider  the  Titans  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin ;  Ccelus  to  hare  been 
Heir  fizBt  king,  and  the  Titans  to  have  descended  from  bim  and  bis  queen  Terra. 
iLecoidmg  to  the  same  tbeogony,  their  family  consisted  of  eighteen  children,  among  whom 
rare  xeckoned  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Ccbus,  lapetns,  Crios,  Oceanos,  and  tbe  Titanides  oi 
kitrmiiifWy  Rhea,  Tbemis,  Mnemosyne,  PhcBbe,  Tethys,  Cybele,  &c.  Tbe  Titans, 
vhoee  origin  is  placed  in  the  Etui,  and  who  spread  tbemselves  generally  through  the 
eoildy  bat  particularly  in  Crete,  were,  by  the  Cretans,  also  considered  as  the  offspring  of 
Dfldne  end  Terra ;  and,  as  the  names  assigned  to  several  of  them  were  tbe  same  as  those 
.■ecoiAed  of  the  Atlantides,  it  is  evident  tbe  traditions  have  been  blended  together. 
IfsBj  of  the  ancients  confounded  the  giants  with  tbe  Titans ;  hot  it  Is  the  more  popolar 
ipinkm  that  they  were  a  distinct  race ;  tbe  Titans,  from  their  illustrious  birth,  baring 
icctnised  m  very  extensive  empire,  and  the  giants  having  been  merely  robbers  of  fomd- 
lable  statme,  who  infested  Tbessaly,  and  were  very  obnoxious  to  tbe  Titans.  Hesiod» 
Uid  alWr  him  ApoUodorus,  placed  the  birth  of  the  giants  subsequent  to  tbe  defeat  of  tbe 
rUana  (see  Jove),  and  to  the  wars  in  which  tbe  latter  (some  being  in  the  interest  of 
Setom,  and  some  of  Jupiter)  were  often  engaged.  Tbe  contradictory  statements 
wepecting  them  seem  to  have  arisen,  in  some  degree,  from  the  opinion  which  assigns 
both  Titans  and  giants  to  one  common  parentage,  Ccelus  and  Terra :  bat  ApoUodorus 
lieciiictiy  stafes^  that  as  the  Earth  only  produced  the  giants,  because  she  was  irritated 
igainat  Jii|iiter  for  beeping  the  Titans  shut  up  in  Tartarus,  so  the  Titans  must  have  been 
snterior  to  fhe  giants.  The  Titans  are,  moreover,  represented  as  such  giants  in  strength, 
that  the  appellation  may  often,  on  that  account,  have  been  applied  indiscriminately. 
Among  the  Titans,  Horace  places  Typhon  (see  Typbon),  Mimas,  Porphyrioo,  Rboetus, 
and  Enceladua ;  but  these  are  by  many  ranlLcd  with  tbe  giants.  The  number  and  names  of 
Uie  Titans  and  giants,  with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  in  tbe  authorities  quoted,  are 
differently  giveo  by  mythologists,  and  may  be  thus  enumerated : — Tiians;  Agriens, 
Agrioi,  Anytos,  Hyperion,  Pallas,  Perseus,  Siceus,  Terrigena  fratres.  Giants  ;  Abseus, 
A^ns,  Albion,  Alcion  or  Alcyoneus,  Alraops,  Anguipedes,  Asterius,  Bergion  or 
BxigiQii,  Briarens,  Damysus,  Epbialtes,  Eurytos,  Hippolytus,  Lycurgus,  Ophion,  Oro* 
medon,  Otos,  Purpuens,  Talus,  and  Thaon.    (See  Giants'  war,  Ovid*s  Met.  b.  i.) 

HyperisnJ]  Hyperbn  was,  according  to  Heriod,  tbe  husband  of  Thea,  one  of  tbe 
Ooeaoidea,  and  fiitber  of  tbe  Sun  and  Moon ;  according  to  Diodoms,  be  married  Basilea, 
tee  of  the  ntanides,  whose  two  children,  Helint  and  Selene  (the  Sun  and  Moon),  were 
10  rematkable  for  their  virtue  and  beauty,  that  the  Titans,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  strangled 
Hjperkm,  and  precipitated  the  children  into  tbe  Eridanns.  This  so  afflicted  Basilea 
tiiat  she  became  mad,  and  while  wandering  about  hi  her  infuriated  stste,  she  suddenly 
disappeared  during  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  thunder.  She  was  deified,  and  is  sometimes 
nnfciiDded  whh  Cybele. 

IfyperUai  is  often  put  for  the  Son  (H.  zzL  253.) 


»  <«/ 
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t'tfaaud  itreamt.]  TIip  Simaii  uid  Xuitlins.  ^ 

Acamat.]  (Sec  Adunw.  11.  ii.  1033.) 
n.]  Aiylus.     Tenlbnu  Has  a  kingof  Mjaio.  (Seo  T>lapl| 
VXU3.     OneofUic  Trojaa  Blllea  j  wa  of  TeuUirBi,  uid&iiUiM 
Jledb7Diomed(ll.  »i.  21.)  ^ 

llSBE.  Aiiibl.  (.See  Alitbl,  II.  ii.  lOU.) 
■LESIUS.     a  chuiuleciof  Aijiiu,  lieit^^tcd  by  Diomid. 
■R^ALUS.  (See  EuTjalm,  11.  u.  682.)  , 

■ESUS.         I  TroJMH,  here  Ulled  by  Eury»la». 
fHELTIUS.  i 
w  (Kini.)  ^HpuB  and  Feiiaiiu,  jwoa  of  Bucoliau  uid  the  Ntiad. 
dby  Eurjnlui(;l1..i.33.)  \ 

Iliad.}  Abubvea.  . 

ICOLION.     A  »iii  of  LsDmedon  and  Uie  njmpli  Calj-lw.  ! 

jrVALUS.     A  Trojan,  beie  killed  by  PolypiEles. 
b\TES.    A  Trojim,  here  killed  by  L'ljuei. 
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•Cher  with  other  citiM  of  the  ume  dutrict;  whence^  probably',  the  meittioii  of  this 
m  does  not  occur,  in  book  ii.,  lunong  the  auxiliariee  of  Pri«ui.  Some  of  those  who 
med  the  dcsimction  of  their  town  fuught  under  Hector ;  while  oiliers  migrated  into 
ria,  and  there  built  anoiber  Peda^us,  in  memorial  of  their  parent  city.  This  town  must 
be  confounded  ^ith  tlio  Pi'dasuB  widch  (11.  iz.  198.)  was  under  the  sway  of  Aga- 
mnon. 

IS.]  SATNIO,  or  SATMIOS.    A  rivor  of  Troas. 
IS.]  MELANTHIUS.    A  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Euiypylus. 
14.]  PHYLACUS.    A  Trojan,  here  kiUed  by  Leitus. 
15.]  ADRASTUS.    A  Trojan,  slain  by  Agamemnon,  line  80. 
16. — ^^MTfoii  spfor.]    The  8|>ear  of  Mmelaus. 
IS« — Their  lord.']    Adrastus. 
'Si — Fief  or.]     Menelaus. 
VfJ]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  ^n.  x.  729. 

II.]  HELENUS.  An  eminent  soothsayer,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the  only 
)  of  their  sons  who  surrived  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  wss  so  chagrined,  according  to 
My  at  haTing  failed  to  obtain  Helen  in  marriage,  that  he  retired,  towards  the  duse  of 
war,  to  Mount  Ida,  and  was  tliere,  by  the  advice  of  Chalcas,  surprised  and  carried 
ly  to  the  Grecian  camp  by  Ulysses.  Among  other  predictions,  Helenus  declared  that 
»j  could  not  be  taken,  unless  Piiiloctetes  could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  his  retreat,  and 
air  to  the  siege.  After  the  destruction  of  Troy  be,  together  with  Andromache,  fell  to 
I  flhare  of  Pyrrhus,  vthuse  favour  he  conciliated  by  deterring  him  from  sailing  with  the 
t  of  the  Greeks,  who  (he  foretold)  would  be  exposed  to  a  severe  tempest  on  their 
ring  the  Trojan  shore.  Pyrrhus  not  only  manifested  his  gratitude  by  giTing  to  him 
dramacbe  m  marriage,  but  nominated  him  bis  successor  (iEIn.  iiL  883.  &c.)  in  the 
gdom  of  Epirus,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  son  Molossus,  who  did  not  ascend  the  throne 
il  after  the  death  of  Helenus.  llie  latter  prince  and  Andromache  had  a  son  named 
•trinos. 

dEMCVff.]  .£sacus  was,  according  to  Ovid,  a  son  of  Priam  snd  Alexirhoe  or  Alyxothoe, 
ymph  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter  of  Dymus,  snd  daughter  of  the  river  Cebrenus.  At  an 
iy  age  he  quitted  his  father's  court,  and  pa(»sed  liis  life  in  furests,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ait  of  rural  pleasures.  He  became  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Hesperia;  but  she 
ated  his  affectioo  with  disdain.  Endeavouring  to  escape  from  him,  when  he  once  acd- 
itally  met  her  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Cebrenus,  she  was  stung  by  a  serpent ;  the  wound 
ived  mortal,  snd  .£sacus  in  despair  threw  him&elf  from  a  ruck  into  the  sea.  Tethys, 
jing  his  fate,  suspended  his  fall,  snd  transformed  him  into  a  cormorant.  The  history 
ffiiams  is  differently  related  by  ApoUodorus,  who  asserts,  that  he  was  the  son  uf  Priam 
J  his  first  wife  Arisba,  daugliter  of  Merope ;  that  he  married  Sterope,  who  did  not  long 
rife  her  union  with  liim  ;  and  that  his  grief  for  her  loss  induced  him  to  put  an  end  to 
<t¥ifftf>nrf.  iElsacus  was  endued  by  his  grandmother  Merupe  with  the  gift  of  pro- 
Kj  ;  tikis  art  he  transmitted  to  liis  brother  and  sister,  Helenus  snd  Cassandra.  Priam 
fJMg  divorced  Arisba,  that  he  might  espouse  Hecuba,  ^flsacus  predicted  that  the  ofT- 
iag  of  this  marriage  should  occasion  the  destruction  of  hit*  family  and  country  ;  on  this 
xmnt  the  infant  Paris,  immediately  after  hi^  birth,  was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida.  (See 
sacns*  transformation  into  a  cormorant,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xi.) 
106.^ — Ourmoiker,'\     Ilecubs. 

110. — Mmerva's/ant:]    This  votive  offering  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Minerva 
lecially,  as  that  goddess  was  imagined  to  be  more  hostile  than  the  otlier  gods  to  tlie 
lie  of  Troy. 
IIS^ — MitMtU.]     From  this  passage,  the  Athenians  seem  to  have,  in  proce*^  nf  time, 

Ci.  Jfa.t.  ^ 


^ 
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adopted  tlie  custom  of  carrjing  the  ptplos^  or  aacred  garment  of  Minerra,  in  the 
[yrocesaions  of  the  great  Panathanca. 

115. — KneeaJ]  The  atatue  rppresentmg  the  goddess  in  the  posture  of  sitting  is  up 
posed  to  have  been  formed  on  this  description.  She  is,  under  thia  repreaentatioBi  i^fM 
pRHiNA,  from  an  Egyptian  eiubroidress  of  that  name. 

143.]  See  imitation  of  this  pa8Rage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi.  283. 

161.]  LYCIRGUS.  A  king  of  Thrace,  son  uf  Dr}'as,  who  fought  In  tbeXbebtaw 
under  Kteoclcs,  }Ic  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  liacchus ;  pursued  his  nymphi  «Ue 
celebrating  the  orgiod  on  Mount  Nysa,  and  so  intimidated  the  god,  that  the  latter  pndr 
pitated  himsf  If  into  ttie  sea  ;  this  presumption  was  punished  by  Jupiter  with  UiadiM 
and  almost  immediate  death. 

According  tu  another  tradition,  Lycurgus  was  driven  to  madness  by  Bacchiis»  iiid,k 
this  state,  mistaking  his  son's  and  his  own  legs  for  vines,  he  cut  tliem  off  insteid  d 
the  branches  of  the  plant.  The  oracle  directed  liis  subjects  to  imprison  \amt  wd 
he  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  Other  mythologists  again  affinn,  tkt 
Lycurgus  drove  Bacchus  out  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  to  mark  his  abhorrence  of  the  nee  of 
intoxication,  proliibited  tlie  wor&hip  of  that  god  ;  a  measure  which  so  incensed  his  n^ 
jects  that  they  put  him  to  death,  l^iodorus  places  the  kingdom  of  tlii»  monarch  in  Aralak 
Lycurgus  was  called  DnvAMiDKii,  from  his  father,  and  Bivenniff.r,  from  the  AilcM 
with  which  ho  cut  off  his  logs. 

163.]  BACCHUS.    Tlie  god  of  wine,  not,  as  is  usual,  to  be  confounded  with  DiMf- 
aus.     The  fables  recorded  of  this  god  by  Oriiheuv,  Euripides,  Ovid,  Ilyginns,  and  If 
more  modem  intoqirctcrs  of  Action,  are  various.    Cicero  enuuicrates  five  deities  of  the 
name  ;  a  son  of  Proserjiinc  ;  a  bon  of  the  Nile  (the  founder  of  the  Ethiopian  Nyna);  a 
son  of  Caprius  (who  reigned  in  Asia)  ;  the  Indian  liacchus ;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  LoBi 
(the  Bacchus  in  wliosc  honour  the  Orphica  or  orgies  were  obi«ervcd)  ;  and  a  son  of  Niw 
and  Thyone,  or  Scmele  (see  Scmole).    The  early  (jrocks,  who  tenaciously  lefeiiad  ths 
origin  of  all  the  heathen  deities  to  their  own  country,  have  not  hesitated  to  inclode  Bac* 
chus  in  the  number,  and  have  ascribed  his  birth  to  Ju|)itcr  and  Semele,  although,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  more  received  authorities  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  Bacchus  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin  ;  to  have  been  brought  up  at  Nyn  (ne 
Nysa)  by  order  of  his  fttther  Aramon,  or  Jupiter ;  and  to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  Onrii  of 
the  Egyptians.    Tliis  alleged  identity  of  Bacchus  and  Osiris  accounts  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  same  exploits  and  virtues  to  both.     Bacchus  is  described  not  only  M  • 
mighty  conqueror,  who  carried  his  arms  into  India  (see  ^n.  vi.  1097.),  and  over  all  tbe 
habitable  world,  but  as  a  general  benefactor  to  mankind ;  having  diffused  amoog  tbs 
nations  which  he  visited,  the  knowledge  of  building ;  of  collecting  the  families  acanered 
in  villages  into  towns ;  of  planting  the  vine ;  and  us  ha\-ing  also  given  laws,  and  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  gods.    To  him  are  also  ascribed  the  invention  of  theatfical 
reprvH^ntations,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for  music )  proficiency  in  the  lattw 
science  excluding  ]K.-nions  from  military  service. 

In  the  combat  between  Jupiter  and  the  ginnts,  he  achieved,  under  the  form  of  m  !!■■ 
wonderful  acts  of  valour,  aniuiated  as  he  was  by  the  god  of  heaven,  who  inceasantly  mnd 
him  on  by  the  exclaniatino  "  P>ohe,or  Evan,  Courafi^e,  my  «o«.''' 

Among  the  mistres>cs  of  Bacchus  may  be  named,  Ariadne  (see  Ariadne,  mother  of  Ot- 
ramus,  Eumedon,  (Ijiopion,  and  Thoas) ;  Physcoa,  a  nymph  of  Elis  (mother  of  Narceei, 
who  built  a  temple  to  Miner\-a,  and  was  the  first  that  sacrificed  to  Bacchus) ;  Paalacftnthe 
(a  nymph  who  gave  him  the  splendid  crown  which  he  placed  on  the  head  of  Ariadne;  n 
act  of  infidelity  which  provoked  Iut  to  kill  herself) ;  and  Syca  (see  Sy  cites  among  his  namei). 

Batrluis  i'j  often  represented  cronned  with  vine  and  ivy  Kaves,  witli  a  tlijnna  Of 
cadiiccus  in  his  huud  (the  latter  tlie  symbol  of  peace,  being  emblematical  of  hia  haviflg 
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lod  to  rcBtore  barroonj  between  Jupiter  and  Jnno)  ;  sometimes  as  a  young  and 
>  as  an  old  roan  ;  as  having  horns,  and  being  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat ; 
m  a  wine  cask,  or  on  a  car  drawn  either  by  tigers,  lions,  or  panthers,  or  bj 
of  which  some  arc  playing  the  lyre,  and  others  the  flute;  as  seated  (when 
g  the  sun  or  O&iris)  on  a  celestial  globe  spangled  with  stars ;  as  riding  on  the 
of  Pan,  or  in  the  arms  of  the  aged  Silenus. 

ndpal  festivals  celebrated  in  his  honour  were,  the  orgies,  the  trieterica,  and  the 
lia,  or  Dionysia,  his  priests  and  temples  being  called  Saboi.  The  women  who 
Kt  those  feasts  were  termed  Bacchantes,  Dionysiades,  Kdonides,  Clodones,  Bas- 
limallonides,  and  Thyades ;  and  all  who  attended  their  celebration,  whether 
nnen,  were  armed  with  a  thyrsus,  or  spear,  covered  with  vine  leaves ;  the  carry- 
rpents  (with  which  they  were  also  crowned)  in  their  hands  being  part  of  the 
«  observed  in  the  orgies,  when  with  horrid  screams  they  called  on  Evan,  Evan ! 
dmals,  the  panther,  the  goat,  and  the  serpent,  were  sacred  to  Bacchus ;  among 
magpie  and  the  phoenix ;  and  among  trees,  the  yew,  the  fig-tree,  the  vine,  the 
ik,  and  the  fir. 

US.]  The  son  of  Mercury,  Pan,  or  Terra,  was  the  norse  and  general  attendant 
a.  Diodorus  places  his  residence  in  an  island  of  Libya,  formed  by  the  river 
Cftben  in  Caria ;  and  Orpheus  states  that,  after  the  return  of  Bacchus  from 
established  himself  in  Arcadia,  where  he  became  tlie  favourite  companion  of  the 
I  and  shepherdesses.  Ovid  relates  that  on  one  occasion,  Silenus  bebg  found  bj 
itiymen  tottering  as  much  from  the  effect  of  age  as  from  intoxication,  was  con- 
tbem,  decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers,  into  the  presence  of  Midas,  who  no 
»rtained  that  in  him  he  beheld  one  of  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  than  he  enter- 
i^ed  roan  sumptuously,  and  restored  him,  after  a  visit  of  ten  days,  to  hu  god. 
represented  corpulent,  of  low  stature,  with  a  tail,  a  bald  head,  horns,  and  a 
l>  nose,  cither  seated  on  an  ass,  leaning,  in  the  act  of  walking,  on  a  stick  or 
!iaving  on  his  head  a  crown  of  ivy,  and  in  his  hand  a  cup.     He  was  worshipped 

]  The  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  reigned  over  part  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia. 
al  dbposition,  fur  which  during  his  whole  life  he  was  remarkable,  was  prognosti- 
lug  infancy  by  the  ants  placing  grains  of  com  iu  his  muuth,  as  he  lay  in  the 
By  his  avarice  and  economy,  joined  to  the  discovery  he  made  of  the  rich  mines 
lii,  and  the  guld  obtained  from  the  famous  Pactulus  (which  flowed  through  his 
i),  he  amassed  considerable  wealth  ;  and  hence,  probably,  arose  the  fable,  that 
ted  all  he  touched  into  gold.  This  power  he  is  said  to  have  received,  at  his 
nt,  from  Bacchus  ;  who,  to  reward  the  hospitality  with  wliich  he  had  enter- 
CDOS,  had  offered  to  grant  him  any  favour  he  might  ask.  Midas,  however,  soon 
:ed  the  inconvenience  of  his  rash  demand  ;  and  when  he  found  that  even  his  food 
•mpted  to  eat  it  became  gold,  he  earnestly  besought  the  god  to  withdraw  his 
cchns  directed  hini  to  bathe  in  the  Pactohis  ;  the  sands  of  which  river  became 

time  impregnated  i^^-ith  gold.  Midas  being  chosen  umpire  in  a  dispute  which 
ireen  Apollo  and  Pan  respecting  their  musical  skill,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
want  of  taste  which  the  god  punished  by  transforming  his  ears  into  those  of  an 

endeavoured  to  conceal  this  degradation  from  his  subjects ;  bat  it  was  per- 
'  one  of  his  attendants,  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  the  aecraC,  jet  afraid  to 
dag  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  whispered  therein  what  be  k*^4>ta^ad«  Hia 
re  echoed  by  the  reeds  which  afterwards  grew  on  the  HM^BMjHB^Ito  nid 
«peated,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  *'  Midas  has  aieM  ^tt||^^HBB|Brd 
been  explained  in  various  ways ;  some  supposing  it  to  aUwI^pr  1)^  of 

i  infonners  he  employed  ;  others,  to  the  BGutOMIofUa  M|^r  ^ 
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gumml  of  MinPTTa,  in  the  nlaniM 
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if  ciiTjiag 
gTtal  PinulliuiVB. 
The  Blalue  iGpnseotiiig  the  goAdi 
n  formed  oo  tliia  description.      She 
□  Egyptian  embroidresB  of  thai  ctuiie. 
tadon  of  thn  pusage,  Par.  Luii.,  b.  vi.  SBS. 
luRGL'S.     A  kiog  of  Thrace,  ion  uf  Dryu,  oho  (ought  in  IhsTbebu 
enga^d  in  a  conflict  with  Batchui ;  punucd  iii)  nyupha  w] 
oa  iMouQt  N;ts,  and  so  inlimidaied  the  god,  that  the  latter  pn 
the  ica  ;  this  piaiuDiption  wu  punished  b;  Jopilei  with 
Liediate  dc&lh. 
[a  another  tradition,  Lycurgua  wu  driiCD  <o  madnrat  hjr  Qucchoi,  ud,  h 


nlcif 


fotvi 


.,  ha  c 


if  Uie  plant.      The  oracle 
ini  to  piece)  by   I 


Hrohibiled  tiio 


ia   lohjecta  Id    impriwa  bin),  vrf 

irae«.     Otlier  nijlholog'wij   again   a 

m  i  and,  tomaili  hia  (ibhorrenc<  of  the  liMtl 

inliip  of  that  god  ;  a  mcaanre  irhich  so  incroHd  t 

h.  DioduiuH  placet  the  kingdom  of  tldi  iDonarch  in  , 

|called  DniisTiD».  from  his  father,  and  Biplnkifeh,  from  the. 

ICHUS.  The  god  of  oine.  not,  aa  u  nanal,  to  be  confounded  with  Dimt 
t  recorded  of  this  god  by  Orpheus,  Euripides,  Ovid,  Ilyginoi,  Hd  if 
Interpreters  of  Action,  are  Tarioui.  Cicero  ennineratea  ftte  deiliaaiflla 
>f  ProuQiine  ;  a  bud  of  ibe  Niie  (the  foundei  of  the  Eiiuc^ian  Mtsb); 
I  (vrlio  reigned  in  Asia)  ;  the  Indian  Bacdiiu  ;  a  ion  of  Jupilei  wU  Lm 
honour  the  Orphim  or  orgiea  were  obeern'd)  ;  and  a  Kt 
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(vQiHiSt  Crr.  either  from  his  being  bom  of  a  bmll;  from  his  being  re|)refented  with 
M  the  inTentor  of  husbandly ;    or,  from  his  being  the  ton  of  Jupiter  Aramon,  who 
icied  with  Jkomt. 

Ialydonivs,  from  Calydon,  a  city  of  i£tolia. 
Ibswvnnos,  his  name  among  the  Gauls. 
Ihikopsalas,  Gr.  idayer  of  the  harp. 

!hoofotes,  Gr.  drinking ;  because,  on  the  second  day  of  the  Anthetteria  (a  festival 
our  of  Bacchus),  every  man  drmk  out  of  his  own  cAoa,  or  vessel. 
Iissus,  Gr.  try ;   he  was  worshipped  under  this  name  at  AchamB,  in  Attica,  as  this 
iras  remarkable  for  the  first  growtli  of  the  try. 
OLOXATES,  from  ColoniTy  an  eminence  in  Messenia. 
'^RViOERy  Lau  homed.     (Sec  Bicorniger.) 

loBYMBiPBR,  Gr.  henring  a  cluster  of  fftrrie$;  from  a  plant  which  was  sacred  to 
mring  herrieit,  like  ivy. 

Ibbsivs,  Gr.  one  of  his  names  at  Argos,  which  Bacchus  had  selected  as  tlie  place 
iai  for  Ariadne. 

(jEMox  Bonus  ;  the  last  cup  of  wine,  at  all  festirals,  was  usually  drunk  to  Bacchus 
this  appellation. 

^AaTi.i.ius,  Gr.  frequenting  the  wood$  ;  his  name  at  Megara. 
huoBPHOs,  Gr.  of  two  fortM.    (See  Biforrois.) 

^lONYsvs,  Gr.  from  Jove,  his  father,  and  NyiOy  where  he  was  brought  up.    Tliis 
ition  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Zeoth.     (See  Zeuth,  below.) 
^ipnuES,  Gr.  of  faro  natures,    (See  Biformis.) 

'IT0YRAMBVS,  Gr.  implying  his  having  twice  passed  the^afes  ^Itfe,  from  Semele, 
im  the  thigh  of  Jove  ;  or,  from  the  second  existence  he  received  from  Ceres,  v^ho, 
he  giants  had  torn  Bacchus  in  pieces,  collected  his  limbs,  and  breathed  new  life 
lem. 

iaoXy  Gr.  fomihful;  or  from  the  ebon,  or  Wjony  tree,  which,  according  to  Virgil 
eorgic  iL  163.),  was  peculiar  to  India.  He  was  worshipped  under  this  name  at 
I. 

LEX.EVS,  Gr.  from  the  cry  repeated  by  the  Bacchanals  at  his  festivals. 
iLEVTiiBRxus,  Gr.  liberator ;  his  name  at  Eleutheree,  in  Boeotia,  and  at  Athens ;  the 
•a  the  Liber  of  the  Latins.    (See  Liber.) 
RAPBioTEs,  Gr.  the  wrangler, 

RBBiNTniNus,  Gr.  as  having  introduced  not  only  the  culture  of  the  vine,  but  that 
and  other  pulse  also. 

8TMNETF.8,  Gr.  gotemor ;  or  presiding  over  games:  the  name  of  ono  of  hb 
i^  said  to  haro  been  found  by  Vulcan,  and  presented  to  Dardanus  by  Jupiter 
f. 

L*BULES,  Gr.  the  prudent  counsellor.     The  chief  roagisfrates  of  Rhodes   were 
i,  by  an  express  law,  every  day  to  entertain  the  principal  men  of  that  city,  at  a 
table,  in  order  to  deliberate  what  should  be  done  on  the  day  following. 
DCHEUS,  Gr.  pouring  freely  ;  expressive  of  his  filling  the  glass  to  the  brim. 
rcLius,  Gr. /''/onouj;  renowned. 
▼A2fy  Gr.  so  invoked  by  the  Bacchante*. 

TICS,  Gr.  implying,  Well  done,  my  son  I  words  ascribed  to  Jupiter,  nhen  he  saw 
us  returning  victoriously  from  combating  the  giants.  Kvoe,  or  Evan,  was  the 
latifm  with  which  the  Bacchanals  invoked  their  god  during  the  celebration  of  his 
> 

[eboji,  Gr.  yomthful;  his  name  in  Campania:  perpetual  yonth  was  one  of  his 
itet. 


i 
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I,  Gt.  tiibfr  from  Hya,  one  of  the  namei  of  bii  molbrt  Somele  ;  i 
vs,  Gr.  from  (ho  u<>i»  and  shmtt  oliich  tho  Bacdiansls  raued  it  Ui 


-  itlenda 


Lat.  JJre-iom ;  in 
thf  Indian  Ducchag. 

Deu3,  Lot.  thamtUa  god. 
,  from  ilie  eielsmalion  loharclie,  uaed 
Gr.  brUlumt.     He  had  a  fettiial  al  P 
wLjtti  Ihe  wofshippcr*  went  to  lu*i  lei 


did  modeof  hiabinh. 


n  Acbaia,  *r 
h  lighted  l< 


jTii'S,  from  ihe  mo 
I,  Gc.  presldingoiri 
INiTES,  bis  naiDC  o 
e  AJpheu: 


.(  Lo;iAyjfu,  in  BoFotia. 
the  shores  of  tbe  Lticcyan 


[BEH,  Lai.  fret ;  be  was  no  called,  eillii^r  frnm  bis  deliieting  wun 
■very  ;  nr,  Ctom  deliTGiing  the  dudJ  from  rare.  To  Ibe  word  Libet  4 
jined  tbe  word  Faler  (Liber  Pawr).  aa  thpugb  be  were  the/ailuT  of  UbMl| 
Ti  the  myetical  mn,  which  was  cuiied  in  bii  fealinCi 
DJ,  under  (he  aatnea  of  Ceres.)  ' 

le  at  Limna,  a  quarler  of  Athens.  ■ 


jGr.JoD.iity  It 


>,  from  Mitmtia.  4 

~.0t.  clothed  in  bhuk  goat-ikiii.     Meluithiiu,  kinrl 
0  tbe  point  of  figbiing  with  Xanthua,  fcinf  t 
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m  who  eottaaugj  far  them  to  put  terpenti  in  their  hair,  and  in  all  their  befaaTiour  to 
omtierliBit  nadneM  and  distraction. 

O antra,  Gr.  frequenter  of  momUmi  ;  his  worship  being  performed  on  tmnmtauu, 

OnTHius,  Gr.  upriglU  ;  or  sober:  a  name  given  to  Bacchus  by  Amphlctyon,  whom 
iiat  god  had  tanght  to  temper  wine  with  water. 

Pampbagvs,  Gr.  the  dU-devowrer, 

PAUHBLLiitoii,  Gr.  perfectly  bright. 

PsniciONiuSy  Gr.  worshipped  in  the  periettfU. 

pBAKACy  or  FiiANACEs,  his  uamo  among  the  Mjsians. 

pHLxov,  or  us,  Gr.  abounding  infndt. 

PoLrrns,  Gr.  a  eiiixen  ;  hit  name  in  Arcadia. 

Pboteyo^us,  I Q^   ^  ^^u^  f^^  ^^  ^^^ 

FnornTCESf     i 

Psii^St  Gr.  from  a  Doric  word  signiiyiag  the  extremity  of  a  bird's  wiog ;  as  if  men 
»«re  liBiiiedawaj  and  elevated  by  wine,  as  birds  by  their  wings. 

BacTua,  LaU    (See  Orthius.) 

SaBASiva,  his  nsme  among  the  Sabet,  a  people  of  Thrace.  One  of  the  mysterious 
ilM  of  this  god  was  to  let  a  snake  slip  down  the  bosom  of  the  person  to  be  initiated, 
rlddi  waa  taiken  out  below. 

Saotas,  Gr.  preserver ;  his  name  at  Troexenc. 

SnTATOB,  Lat.  the  same  as  Saotas,  above. 

Stcitu,  Gr.  from  his  having  transformed  his  favourite  nymph  Syea  into  9l  Jig-tree, 

Taubicbphalus,  Gr.  bull-headed. 

Taumcobnis,  Lat.  under  this  name  he  was  represented  with  the  kom  of  a  Ml  in 
ia  hand,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  drinking  cop  made  in  the  form  of  a  bnire  ham, 

Taubitobmis,  Lat.  from  the  resemblance  of  a  roan  overcome  with  wine  to  a  furious 
aff. 

Taubocbbos,  Gr.    (See  Tauricomis.) 

TAVBOPRAOuSy  Gr.  bmU-devoitrer. 

TBBOisnxa,  Gr.  god  of  wine. 

THBiAMBuSy  Gr.  from  the  origin  of  triumphs  being  ascribed  to  his  splendid  return 
ramlndUa. 

Tbtokxub,  )Gr.  from  his  mother  Scmele,  who  was  called  Tkyome;  or,  asreceiv- 

TBToyiOAS,  5  mg  sacrifices, 

ToBCULANirs,  Lat.  from  torcular,  a  wine-press. 

Tbiumpbus,  Lat.  the  same  as  the  Greek  Thriambus. 

Vbotalt,  his  name  among  tlie  Arabians. 

Xahtbus.    (Sec  Melanaigis.) 

Zaobcds,  Gr.  wuking  many  captives  ;  a  name  of  the  first  Bacchus,  mentioned  by 
Clean.    It  ia  abo  assigned  to  Pluto. 

ZavTB,  one  of  the  original  Cabiritic  divinities,  supposed  by  some  to  he  the  same 
widi  Dionyaos.    (See  Dionysus,  above.) 

The  epithet  ^od  of  joys  and  friendly  cheer,  is  applied  by  Virgil  to  Bacchus  (£n.  i. 

im.) 

[Farther  remarks  upon  this  deity  will  be  found  under  Egypt.] 
U4.]  NYSSA,  or  NYSA.  Some  geographers  enumerate  no  less  than  ten  placea  of 
^  aaaa.  The  town  of  Nyssa,  in  Ethiopia,  or  Arabia,  another  of  the  sanic  name  in 
Ib^  aad  one  on  the  top  of  Mount  Parnassus,  were  particularly  sacred  to  the  god 
^rohus  (see  Bacchus),  who,  according  to  the  fiction  entertained  by  the  people  of  the 
^ttSapm  Nysaa,  wm  therein  educated  by  the  Nysiads,  the  nymphs  of  the  phK».  Th« 
"iva  mentioned  in  this  verse  is  a  mountain  of  Thrace. 


oofEt^ 
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CM  on  trtei.]     i'he  cooneiiun  of  ibu  KDtimmt  uem  to  ba  I 

e  [Expecting  my  aacenoti,  ita  if  jou   would  rsdmate  mj  me] 
11  of  mj  birili !    Can  anj  thing  be  mote  fiigile  uid  uncertain  fli 
I  wraltb  of  fnmiLy !  May  uot  men  b<^  coni|iiiTed  lo  Iriirti  on  Irta,  fcc>  Alc 
'.]  Epbyic.  (See  line  1D3.) 

)S.     In  iltli  line,  ■  tonn  for  reloponnrMiit  in  general. 
■  SUypkia.']    So  called   from  being  b  soa  ui  oitiei  dcici-nduil  of  i 
0  GU<icuB  (Ibe  fBtlm  uf  Bcllciupbon,  aol  tlie  leader  of  tlie  hjama  I 
lUled  fuundoi  of  [he  citj  Lplitcc,  afietwardt  called  Conotti.    Some  ajtn 
mer,  acknunledge  but  one  prince  of  this  came,  and  identify  tl     ■■-    -  ■ 
tvilh  ibe  SiByplius  L)d.  xi.  731.  Othen,  froin  comjiantons  dtai 
fpS  Euntrloa,  an  ancif nl  {lucl  cjuoled  by  PauiiiuiiH&,  and  Ibe  Medea  ol 

lion,  Ihat  tltc  Siajphiu  who  Bucceetlad  Medi'a  on  the  ilinine  of  L'sriD^, 
!,  not  a  ion  uf  .KiluB ;  (bat  ihc  <:oateni|>oiary  u 
I  Uie  m  Iff  Molut  »>9  tbe  Sisypbiu  i>bo  buih  Kpbyre.  Si(j[4M,  ill' 
lea,  is  considered  to  hava  been  bialliec  of  Allianiu  and  SBimoneoi. 
•le  detignaLfd  a*  "  bicit  witli  wiadom,"  in  alluiiun  to  bii  wcU4w 
ining.  IJe  ii  laid  lo  have  dii;ain<eiited  e«en  DeMll>«t 
k  doBpalcbed  againtl  him.     After  deatli,  lie  was  nlloKcil  foi  a  UmiUdiA 

he  vie  Mixed  and  furciblj  leconducted  thither  by  Mercnij,  tttm 
ik  of  culling  to  tbe  top  uf  an  einioeace  (bl-s  Od.  ii.T31,&c.  ai  '  ~ 
itune,  wbicli  inceiuintly  tecoiled  to  the  < alley  ;  a>  if  (say  thaWj 
ijnad  endletsan  occupation  would  not  allow  him  tlie  nieaniotoa 
(See  liangfunnation  of  Ino  and  MdicetU,  Gartl.'t  Ovid,  b.  irO 
|V'RE.    AftemBTda  Carictb  (tee  Corinth).    It  ia  supposed  to  baie  IM 
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of  Lfcfa  It  fait  deith.  He  had  alio  a  daog^ler  namtd  Laodcnb,  who  wai 
I  liy  Jupiter,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sarpedon,  the  leader  with  Olaucvt  of  the 
bttad.  Laodamia  is  said  by  Homer  (II.  vL  SSO.)  to  hate  fallen  by  "  Phcsbe's 
*•)  dart."  The  effect  produced  upon  Bellerophon  bj  his  domeatie  calandtieiy  is 
if^j  desdibed  by  Homer  (II.  n.  846.);  but  neither  the  Greek  poet  nor  the  best 
Qgisla  sepport  the  fiction  related  by  Pindar,  that  Bellerophon  having  attempted  to 
Mwen  upon  the  horse  Pegasus,  Jupiter  sent  an  insect  which  stung  the  animal*  and 
neatly  occasioned  the  fedl  of  the  rider,  who  ever  after  wandered  in  the  most  dejected 
pom  the  earth.  Pegasus  is  by  some  esteemed  the  hone  of  Neptune,  and  is  often 
by  m  name  which  signifies  eup  or  vntel;  Pegasus  being,  according  to  the  figurativo 
L  adopted  by  some  my  thologists,  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  arfc. 
.]  PBCETUS.  Son  of  Abas,  the  eleventh  king  of  Argos,  and  Oealea,  dangfater  of 
BMia.  Ha  b  styled,  in  Pope's  translation,  king  of  Argos,  whereas,  according  to  tbo 
ratSllsB  of  the  original,  in  which  he  ia  denominated  a  prince  of  great  influence  and 
'  ia  Aifoiis,  Heyne,  in  his  commentaries  upon  the  Hind,  affirms^  that  he  was  a  king* 

«  city  of  Argolis.    This  opinion  is  entitled  to  additional  weight  from  the 

that  Prcetus,  the  king  of  Argos,  twin  brother  of  Acrisios,  and  husband  of 
MM  (aeoovding  to  those  mythologists  who  adopt  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  and 
lo^pawd  the  succession  of  the  contemporaiy  sovereigns  of  Argos  and  Athens),  lived 
yoan  befon  the  Trojan  war.  Other  mythologists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Prostus 
eted  with  the  history  of  Bellerophon,  who  was  the  husband  of  Antan,  is  mora  likely 

m  lOQ  of  Thersander.  a  king  of  Thebes.  (See  Theban  war.) 

of  the  sovereigns  of  Argos  and  Athens,  from  Oanana  to  Agameamon, 
oa  Ericdiooius  to  Demophoon,  the  king  reigning  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
I  war,  is  given  by  Herodotus  in  the  following  order : — 

«2fOS   OF   AR008.  KINGS    OP   ATHBWS. 

Danans.  Ericthonias. 

Lynoeua.  Pandion  I. 

Abas.  Erectheus. 

Aciisins  and  Prostus.  Cecrops  II. 

Daaao  and  Perseus.  Pandion  II. 

Electryan  and  Sthenelus.  ^geus. 

Eayslheos  and  Hercules.  Theseus. 

Atreus  and  Thyestes.  Mnestheus. 

Agamemnon.  Demophoon. 

L— IV  MiMrc/k.]  Proetus. 
Id    Jraws  prtiee.']  Bellerophon. 

U]  ANT^A,  or  ANTIOPE,  was  the  daughter  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  and  wifs 
■toe.  (See  Pftetos,  H.  vi.  197,  and  Bellerophon.)  She  is  confounded  by  the  tragic 
a  widi  Stenoboea,  the  daughter  of  Amphianax,  king  of  Lycia,  or  of  Amphidamas,  the 
Hu,  lOQ  oijufbus  and  Cleobula,  and  brother  of  Lycurgus  and  Cepbens.  She  was 
sr  of  the  Pxmtides,  so  called  from  their  frither  Proetus,  and  of'  Megspenthes,  who 
adad  to  the  throne  of  Tirynthas. 

•Hies.]  The  Pnetides  are  represented  in  6ble  as  having  been  punished  with  freosy, 
Mir  presumption  in  considering  themselves  superior  to  Juno  in  beauty :  under  this 
llwy  ran  lowing  about  the  fields,  ftmcying  themselves  to  be  cows ;  but  were  at  length 
rad  to  their  senses  by  the  celebrated  physician  and  soothsayer  Melampus,  who, 
ha^  effiscted  their  cure,  wss  rewarded  by  Prmtus  with  a  jiaft  of  his  kingdom,  and 
Ae  handsomest  of  his  daughters ;  Prcetus  moreover  tIeffi&Biig»  as  a  ftrtber  memorial 
16  event,  according  to  Pausanias,  a  Umple  to  the  goddess  Pitho  (the  Suada  of  the 
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I  Pnntidn  wi 


D  tbrao  in  Dumber,  L;i 


!,  Ipbinof  or  IppODM 


I  (9cs  trmifornHlioa  of  PretidM,  OtM'b  Met.  b.  i 
2*  nonareh.]  Johale*. 
VnI^hIA.]  DrllcrtiphDa. 
march's.]   Pnctns'. 

■a.^  Heaiod  dosctibeu  tbo  tona  of  the  Chimeni  (bj  io«ny  «l 
le  Hjdn)  M  Homer  dors;  bat  conaidcn  him  the  oGipriag  d[  l^bon  n 
111.  Of  id.  and  othM  poeti,  kdopt  Ihe  combined  opinian  of  Iheso  two  CiM  . 
i  it  repreaoDted  by  Hompr  with  *  llon'i  beid,  the  bod;  of  >  fpgf 
k  lerpenr;  thi>  r^pTeseatatioa  being,  b;  tome,  coniidpn 
le  Solymi  who  devaslaled  tlie  conatrr  ia  fh 
■>,  did  wboK  na5De>,  Arsilat,  Dryus,  md  TrDsohiue, 
Id  beKd  of  K  serpcDl ;  or,  of  llie  moanli 
its  top,  and  noiiriihed  liona,  the  middle  part  tf 
I,  and  the  botiom  being  infested  wilh  jerpenli.  Some  wtilen  di 
:b  tbree  headi;  and,  iq  the  Hiunillaniui  calleetioD,  tbcre  tt  on  one  OtW 
la  with  Iwo. 

tjppowi  the  aCory  of  Chimsn,  ai  well  as  othen  of  the  aame  cbanAcr,  tV 

9R|  measure,  <iom  llio  aacied  dnicei  upon  the  enltblatum  of  teiH|te 

M.]   What  theae  prodigiea  were,  c&nnot  be  collected  &om  Hoaet;  ttf 

Is  being  of  later  d»te.  "^ 

]  The  lioopsof  Solyms.  The  Salymi  (mentioned  duM*' 
tiently  called  IHilyadei  and  TeruUi,  were  the  earliest  inhabilaati  of  Iji^ 
g  thence  eipelled  by  almngen,  took  refuge  in  the  moQQUuni  vhicb  W- 
untry,  and  annoyed  Ih^r  invadera  with  a  perpetual  warforei  llMj. 
■n  geographers  in  Piridia.     The  Soljmi  a-aigued  Ihe  name  Sd«  W 


rt  ftflnrdtf 
ladnaAr 
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J    OUncui. 

uiaJ}  Am  whatever  tended  to  promoC*  ffiendihip  and  kindneif  among  indi- 
»uidered  important  in  tlie  early  ages  of  society,  when  i^nirinil  lived  prind- 
ile  of  lawleaa  independence,  the  duty  of  hoapiiably  reoeiviBg  strangen  vae 
b  peculiar  moctity,  and  lo  rigidly  enforced,  that  any  noUlion  of  it  waa  ac* 
ima  of  the  deepeat  dye.  The  tiei  of  kindred  were  not  held  ao  ncied  aa  the 
•tween  a  hoit  and  the  guest  who  bad  partaken  of  his  hoapitality.  Teooar  ia 
ly  Homer  aa  endeavouring  to  deprive  hia  uncle  Priam  of  his  crown ;  whereaSf 
dI  a  conteati  Diomed  and  Glaucos  laid  dovm  their  arms  on  recollecting  the 
Mpitnlity  which  had  subjiisted  between  their  ancestors.  Hence  we  may  infer 
ances  were  not  only  binding  on  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but  lika- 
deicendants«  It  was  also  customary  for  a  private  individual  to  become  in 
tha  ally  of  any  foreign  nation  by  wliom  he  had  been  kindly  received  and 
and  in  this  senae  Nicias,  the  Athenian,  is  affirmed  by  Plutarch  to  have  been 
pkality  to  the  Lacedasmonians.  Strangera  were  frequently  entertained  by 
aa  at  their  own  expense ;  but  more  generally  by  persons  termed  praxeai* 
r  that  porpoae,  either  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or,  in  monarchical 
by  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Various  cereraooiea  were  practised  between 
L  hia  gntef,  significant  of  the  friendship  they  were  henceforth  to  manifest 
.  QC]ier«  Thos,  salt  was  usually  first  placed  on  the  table,  bdbre  tlie  reat  of 
raa  aervad ;  either  because  salt,  being  composed  of  earthy  and  wateiy  par- 
tad  tba  dose  union  which  sliould  subsist  between  the  parties,  or  because,  as 
d  piaaeivca  substances  from  corruption,  so  their  friendship  should  be  pure 
Soma  suppose  that,  from  its  being  used  in  sacrifices,  a  peculiar  sanctity 
lit,  and  that  it  therefore  in  some  measure  consecrated  the  table  on  which  it 
la  departure  of  the  stranger,  mutual  presenta  were  exchanged  between  him 
^hidi  were  depoaited  carefully  among  their  treasures,  as  tokens  to  preserve 
ioB  of  the  alliance  thus  formed.  In  more  modem  times  the  Greeks  and 
to  break  into  two  parts  a  die  (among  the  latter  termed  teM$era  kotpiiaUM), 
I  with  the  host,  and  the  other  being  taken  away  by  the  guest ;  upon  these 
4  the  names  of  the  parties,  or  a  figure  of  Jupiter  Hospifolis.  The  rcaun- 
mdsl^  waa  indicated  by  destroying  its  symbol,  the  fesssra* 
imi  ust.]  Calydon.  The  kingdom  of  (Eneus,  the  grandfather  of  Diomad. 
\ 

SBE.    (See  Tbebe,  n.  ir.  4S8.) 
mgmJ}    Probably  shield. 

ladred  heeveit']  ''  I  wonder  the  curious  have  not  remarked,  from  thia  place« 
■tion  of  the  value  of  gold  to  brtui  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  was  but  aa 
riae;  allowing  Uiese  armours  of  equal  weight :  which,  as  they  bdooged  to 
itKDgth,  ia  a  reasonable  supposition.  As  to  this  mannrr  of  computing  tha 
nmmr  by  beerei  or  oxen,  it  might  be  either  because  the  money  was  anciently 
those  figures,  or  (which  is  most  probable  in  this  place)  because  in  those 
nanlly  purchased  by  exchange  of  commodities,  aa  we  see  by  a  paaaage  near 
I  seventh  book."    P. 

ikJJ    The  beech  tree  was  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
r  Mill.]    (Sea  Priam.) 

m^s  doMgkiersJ]    Creusa,  Laodice,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra. 
!UBA.    Wife  of  Priam,  and  mother  of  Hector,  Paiin,  &c.  (See  Paris,  and 
lie  was  the  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phrygian  prince,  of  Cisseus,  a  Thradan 
ha  Sangarios  and  Metope.    After  the  rain  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Priam, 
I  lot  of  Ulysses.    Before  she  left  her  country,  she  Is  said  to  have  swaUowed 
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?r  beloied  •oa  Hector,  tbnt  they  might  not  ftll 

IS  of  het  TOjBgo  into  Greece  the  touched   u 


[othehudiant 

a  the  abom  of'l 

i  bf  en  Ilie  Enrleat  illy  of  1 

B  confidtnce  in  Uii  friendihip,  as  lo  couiign  (see  Ma,  liL  Tl^ 

[0)1  ion  Polydorui,  togetbei  with  m»Bj  iBlaiihlo  Deuurei.    5 

ell  with  the  forttmas  of  Priam  ;  tlie  Thracian  king  inied  Oa 

■mthful  prince,  and  threw  his  body  into  [ho  hi.     Tbii  wai  the  f{ 

I  on  his  coait.     She  wu  go  ihocked  by  beholding  her  via't  Ml{ 

wubcd  upaa  the  shore,  that,  initatcd  by  the  lieiu^eroas  muidt 

^  jitetence  of  a  coafeience,  PolymaesLor  and  faia  two  cbildren  tnU 

It  nid  or  her  Trojan  actendikDla,  >he  effected  the  murder  of  his  M 

"  the  titber.     Thia  act  dtow  upon  her  tiie  vengeance  of  the  Thm 

tb  ihowers  ot  stones,  in  the  net  of  biting  which  with  impoleal 

netamotphosed  into  a  dog  ;  and  in  this  unhappy  state  Ki  filled^ 

hat  she  not  only  inspired  the  Greeki,  hut  Juno  herself,  villi  ( 

Is  are  divided  upon  the  nature  of  her  death  ;  but  it  ii  more  gerHMd^l 

le  frightful  dreams  wbicb  haunted  Ulysses  upon  his  iiriM 

Bre  dedicating  a  temple  lo  Hecuba,  that  he  was  her  murderet.  ' 

ii  called  Dyuantis,  from  tier  father  Dgnua.     (See  aloiy  of  UadI 

ftd'.  Met.  b.  nil.)  1 

ml  fill  it  me,  vitk  humioi  gore  dutain'd.]    "  The  custom  which  prdMI 

■th  blood  Co  perform  any  offices  of  divine  worship  befo^  tliey  wM# 

and  universal,  ttiat  it  may  in  some  part  be  esteemed  a  precept  oD 

a  inspire  an  uncoiDmon  dread  and  religious  horror  of  blood.    J 

;e  in  Euripidei,  where  Iphigenia  argues  bow  imposuble  it  is  that  M 

u  be  acceptable  lo  the  gods,  since  they  do  not  permit  any  deGlad' 
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4iT*    Mfwifkm     >  Andromacha. 
4S7.'— J^f  l^^kaf.  )  Ajtyanai. 

Mr.]  ASTYANAX.  Son  of  Hector  and  Andnmuu:he.  Hector  had  given  him  the 
!■•  of  SoAMANomius,  after  the  riwet  Semmmdtr  ;  bnt  the  Trojans  aasigned  to  him  that 
r  Ai^aaaz,  becaoae  (see  Une  601  of  thii  hook,  and  II.  xdL  661.)  hit  lather  wai  "  the 
of  IVoy."  After  the  capture  of  the  dty,  thia  young  prince  excited  great  oneasineiB 
the  Gieeka,  in  eonaequence  of  a  prediction  bjr  Cakhas,  that  Aityanaz,  if  permitted 
ilivap  would  aiirpam  eren  the  biaTery  of  hii  fiuher ;  wonldaTenge  the  death  of  Hector; 
ad  woold  raiae  Troj  in  new  splendoor  from  ita  ruina.  Andromache,  dreading  the  lozy  of 
le  victoriona  Greeki,  concealed  Aitjranaz  in  the  receiaea  of  Hector's  tomb ;  hot  his 
itnat  waa  aooo  discovered  by  Ulysses,  who,  according  to  some,  precipitated  the  unhappy 
9j  front  the  battlements  of  Ilium.  This  cmelty  is,  by  Eoripides,  aicrihed  to  MeneUns ; 
f  Faweanias,  to  Pyrrhns ;  while  Racine,  in  his  «  Aodromaqoe,"  has  adopted  the  tradi- 
tm  <hat  it  waa  not  tlie  child  of  Hector  and  Andromache  that  waa  cast  from  the  walls  of 
Vbj;  bat  that  Aatyanax  snrviTed  the  siege,  and  accompanied  hia  mother  into  Epirus. 
See  AadRMMche.) 

49l»— iElteii's  wealikff  heirJ]  Andromache. 

4Md— CUkMn  21e6e.]  From  .Tbebe,  at  the  south  of  Troas,  in  the  possession  of  the 
iliciaBa.  (See  Thebe,  U.  i.  478.) 

496.]  HIPFOPLACUS.    (See  Thebe,  D.  i.  478.) 

601.]  SCAJCANDRIUS.  Aatyanax.  "  This  manner  of  giTing  proper  names  to 
Inkben,  derived  from  anj  place,  accident,  or  quality,  belongmg  to  them  or  their  parents, 
I  wmj  aosdent."    P. 

6tl«— MMmtem  njfmphi*']  The  pagans  originally  applied  the  term  nfwiphi  collectively 
» all  the  divinities  of  the  woods,  mountains,  rivers,  and  fonncaioB  j  out  in  process  of 
ne  they  distinguished  them  by  different  appellations,  vis.  the  nympbs  of  the  rivers  and 
mntaias  were  called  PotamideM,  Fltnvak;  and  iVoiods  (see  Nymphs,  Od.  x.  415.) ;  of 
onda  and  marshes,  JLtmniodM,  who  were  not  immortal ;  of  groves,  hills,  and  valleys, 
i^pmv;  of  foreati,  woods,  and  trees,  Dryad$  and  HamadryadM  (see  Dryads  and  Hama- 
ryada);  of  mountains,  Oreade»;  and  of  the  sea,  Nereidei  (see  Nereids).  Milk,  oil, 
oney,  and  aometimes  goats,  were  the  usual  offerings  to  the  nymphs  in  general. 

6SS< — Jove's  syhMn  daughten,  Ifc.']  "  It  was  the  custom  to  plant  about  tombs  only  aach 
rees  aa  elms,  alders,  &c  thst  besr  no  fruit,  as  being  most  suitable  to  the  dead.  Thia 
«asage  alludea  to  that  piece  of  antiquity."    P. 

648^— ul  mcHm  to  J>iana*9  6oir.]  "  The  Greeks  ascribed  all  sudden  deaths  of  women 

>  Diana.  So  Ulysses  in  Od.xi.  asks  Antidea,  among  the  shades,  if  she  died  by  the  darts 
f  IXana  i  And,  in  the  present  book,  Laodame,  daughter  of  Bellerophon,  is  said  to  have 
criabed  yonng  by  the  arrows  of  tliia  goddess."    P. 

670—673.]  The  original  of  these  lines  was  quoted  by  the  second  Scipio  Afiicanus 
rhile  contemplating  the  spectacle  of  the  burning  dty  of  Carthage. 

678.]  ANDROMACHE.  The  wife  of  Hector,  and  mother  of  Astyansx.  She  waa 
anghtar  of  JEtion,  king  of  Thebe,  in  Cilicia,  and  was  equally  remarkable  for  her  domestic 
iftuesb  aaid  for  her  attachment  to  her  husband.  In  the  division  of  the  priaenors  by  the 
beeka,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Andromache  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus,  who  carried  her 

>  Epirus,  where  she  became  mother  of  three  sons,  Molossus,  Pielus,  and  Pergamus. 
^yiriraa  subsequently  conceded  her  to  Helenus  (see  Helenus,  II.  vi.  01.),  the  brother  of 
fectery  who  had  also  been  among  the  captives  of  Neoptolemos.  The  interview  between 
kndromache  and  .£neas,  when  that  prmce  landed  at  Botbrotum,  as  described  by  Virgil 
£n.iiL  679,  &c.),  is  among  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  the  poem. 

Andromache  is  sometimes  named  Thxbais,  from  Tkebe,  the  kingdom  of  her  fkther. 
680«— ilrirtw.]  This  word  here  implies  Thessalian.  (See  Argos,  II.  i.45.) 
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PoUnx,  he  ra-enteMd  lolcbot,  and  pdt  the  qaeen  to  death.    The  niptiik  of  PtfMi  mi 
Thetii  (lee  Thetii)  have  been  much  celelnmted  by  poets  and  mythologM**     Mm 
lived  many  yean  after  the  termination  of  the  Trojan  war ;  bnt  he  was  w  diacoMobto  tt 
the  death  of  hit  eon  Achilles,  that  Thetis,  to  alleviate  hia  sorrows,  promised  him  huMr- 
tality ;  and  to  that  end,  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottos  of  the  ialaad  of  Lsecs, 
where  he  wonld  behold  Achilles  deified,  and  whence  she  would,  accompanied  by  tks 
Nereids,  subsequently  convey  him,  as  her  husband,  in  the  quality  of  a^lemigod,  to  As 
palace  of  Nereus.    The  inliabitants  of  Pella,  in  Macedonia,  annually  sacrificed  a  haMi 
victim  to  Peleos.    (See  story  of  Thetis  and  two  following,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xL) 

160.]  (See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn.  v.  525.) 

163.]  JARDAN.    A  river  of  Elis. 

164.]  PHEAorPHiEA.  A  town  of  Elis.  There  is  also  a  ziver  of  the  mm  MM 
Od.  XV.S18. 

165* — AreadiaH  ipeanJJ  Areithous  and  Lycurgus  were  Arcadians. 

166.]  CELADON.    A  river  of  Greece,  flowing  into  the  Alphens. 

167 — 189.]  This  passage  contains  the  adventures  of  Nestor  with  Axtithoiiiy  |KiBr  ts 
the  Trojan  war. 

173.]  LYCURGUS.  A  king  of  Tegea,  son  of  Aleos  and  Nerssa,  the  daoghlir  af 
Pereus,  and  brother  of  Cepheus,  the  friend  of  Hercules,  and  of  Auge,  the  note  sf 
Telephus. 

196. — Nine."]  Agamemnon,  Tydides,  Ajax,  Oileus,  Idomcneus,  Meriom,  Eatypflaik 
Thoas,  and  Ulysses. 

SOI.]  OILEUS.    Ajax  the  Less. 

Sll— 226.]  (See  Divination  by  lot.) 

SIS. — GeneraTi  helmJ]  Agamenmon's. 

SS7, 4v.]  (See  speech  of  Ajax,  Ovid's  Met  b.  ziK.) 

S30. — &hcni'f  am.]  Jopiter. 

S87.]  SALAMIS,  SALAMINS,  or  SALAMINA  (now  Colouri).  An  lilaadaCTwai 
Elensis,  in  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  was,  very  anciently,  called  Scinu,  CcndMa,  Cjfck0m, 
and  PilpMiy  and  its  bay,  the  gulf  of  Engia.  It  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Teaocr  (ssi 
Tencer,  H.  vL  37.)  and  Ajax,  sons  of  Telamon  (see  Telamon),  and,  in  andent  ]iklDiy»it 
was  celebrated  for  the  victory  obtained  on  its  shores  over  the  Persiana  by  tiia  Gnck^ 
480  B.  C.  It  derived  its  name  of  Salamis  from  Sulamts,  the  daughter  of  Aaopas  (msf 
Neptone)  and  Methone,  and  was  sacred  to  Ajax. 

S5S.— Grisly  ^^TAmce.]  Mars. 

S69.]  TYCUIUS.  A  celebrated  artificer  of  Hylie,  in  Boeotia,  who  lUbriealBd  ths 
shield  of  Ajax. 

Ua^Tke  gMiti.}  Night 

leM^^Exckange  9ome  gif^J]  "  It  is  said  that  this  exchange  of  preaeftta  bataMi 
Hector  and  Ajax  gave  birth  to  a  proverb,  *  That  the  presents  of  enemiea  are  guaewHf 
fatal.'  For  Ajax  with  this  sword  afterwards  kills  himself,  and  Hector  waa  dragged  by  M 
belt  at  the  chariot  of  Achilles."    P. 

4S9.— GmccAU  AKsftmd.]  Paris. 

448. — TV  AtrideM.']  Agamemnon  and  Menelaas. 

483.— HmcM.]  Idaens. 

619— 5S5.]  These  are  the  works  alluded  to  II.  viii.  816. 

6S9.— H<f  wko$e  trident  ikaket  the  earthJ]  Neptune. 

639. — Strwtwret  fwed  6y  laboring  godi,]  In  allusion  to  the  walls  of  Troy  beiaf  isi«A 
by  the  agency  of  Apollo  and  Neptune. 

568.]  EUNiEUSL  or  EVENUS.  A  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  and  grandioa  sf 
Thoas,  king  of  L«mnoa.    According  to  this  passage,  Euncus  furnished  the  Greeks  «i* 
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wine ;  mnd  be  (see  II.  xziii.  866— -87S.)  also  gave  to  Patroclua  the  curious  lilTer  urn, 
was  ranked  among  the  prices  at  the  funeral  games  of  that  hero. 

564.]  HYPSIPYLE.  The  daughter  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos,  and  of  Myrina,  who 
elected  qaeen  of  the  island,  after  having  effected  the  escape  of  her  father  to  that  of 
Chios,  at  the  period  M-hen  the  Lemnian  women,  incensed  by  the  infidelity  of  their 
Imsbandsy  in  transferring  their  affections  to  some  female  slaves,  had  (at  the  instigation 
of  VeniiSy  who  appeared  to  them  ondcr  the  form  of  Dryope,  one  of  the  women  of  the 
ulaad)  avenged  the  perfidy  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  males.  Scarcely  had  the 
catastrophe  taken  place  when  Jason  touched  upon  the  island  witli  his  companions,  the  Ar- 
gonauts, in  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage  to  Colchis.  He  became  enamoured  of  Hypsipyle ; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  quitted  Lcmnos,  under  a  promise  that  he  would  revisit 
her  in  his  return  to  Greece.  He  no  sooner,  however,  reached  Colchis,  than  be  forgot 
Hypsipyle  in  his  passion  for  Medea  (see  Jason),  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  that  coontrj. 
The  grief  which  this  infidelity  occasioned  the  queen  was  aggravated  by  the  treatment 
which  she  experienced  from  the  Lemnian  women,  who,  exasperated  at  her  having  secured 
Tboas  from  the  general  destruction  of  the  men  uf  the  island,  expelled  her  from  iu 
throne. 

LycurgUM,  long  of  Nemaa.^  While  wandering  on  the  shore,  in  pursuit  of  her  father, 
she  it  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  pirates,  and  to  have  been  sold  by  them  to 
Lycorgns,  king  of  Nemaea,  the  brother  of  Admetus,  the  king  of  Thessaly,  who  made 
her  nnrae  to  his  son  Archcmorus,  or  Opheltes.  While  in  the  service  of  this  monarch 
she  was  casually  mot  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  on  his  march  sgainst  Thebes. 
(See  Theban  war.)  Hypsipyle,  compassionating  the  thirst  under  wliich  the  Argive 
troops  were  labouring,  placed  her  Charge  upon  the  grass,  that  she  might  the  more  readily 
conduct  them  to  the  neighbouring  fountain  Langis.  In  the  mean  time  Archemoms  was 
killed  by  a  serpent ;  a  circumstance  in  memorial  of  which  the  Nemsean  games  are  said  to 
have  been  originally  instituted  by  Lycurgus.  The  tombs  of  tliis  king  and  of  his  son, 
Opheltes,  are  described  by  Pausanias  as  being  near  the  temple  of  Nemaean  Jupiter,  sur- 
roonded  with  a  wall  of  stone,  and  having  altars  within  the  enclosure  :  the  names 
Ljcnrgns,  Lycus,  Lycaon,  Lycoreus,  and  Opheltes  being,  according  to  some,  all 
epithets  far  the  sun.  The  loss  of  Opheltes  so  irritated  Lycurgus,  that  he  was  with 
difficnity  restrained  by  Tydeus  from  putting  Hypsipyle,  the  innocent  author  of  his 
sufferings,  to  death. 

Parts  of  this  history  are  detailed  in  the  vth  book  of  the  Thebaid  of  Statins. 

665.]  JASON.     A  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son  of  JEson^  king  of  lolchos,  and  of 
Aldmede  or  of  Polymeda,  daughter  of  Autolycus.     His  mother  is  sometimes  also  called 
Arophinome.     ^Ison  was  exiled  from  his  throne  by  his  half-brother,  Pelias,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  Jason  confided  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron.     Jason  so  conciliated  the 
affection  of  his  father's  subjects,  that  the  usurper,  alarmed  at  his  popularity,  contrived  to 
remove  him  fmm  lolchos  by  urging  him  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  relation  Phryxus, 
who  (see  Leocothea,  Od.  v.  425.)  upon  his  flying  for  protection  to  the  court  of  i£etes, 
king  of  Colchis,  had  been  murdered  by  chat  monarch  on  account  of  the  golden  fleece,  of 
which  he  was  the  possessor.    Jason,  under  an  express  promise  that  the  throne  should  he 
conceded  to  him  in  the  event  of  his  successful  return,  was  induced  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  this  treasure ;  and  having  prevailed  upon  tlie  most  celebrated  and  intrepid  of  his 
countrymen  to  share  with  him  the  toils  and  glory  of  the  onterprists  th^y  pot  out  on  wimt 
was  termed,  from  the  ship  Argo  (see  Argo),  in  which  they  eniharkiuU  tli.   Ar-o:»  utx 
expedition.    They  encountered  many  disasters;  but  at  length  rtaclic.l  Colchis,  and  there 
obtained  from  iEetes  a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  fleece,  upon  condition  that  Jason 
should  previously  achieve  certain  prescribed  labours :  these  labours  consisted  in  taming 
bttUs  which  breathed  flames,  and  which  had  feet  and  horns  of  brass,  and  p\ou|.\\m^  vi'\VV 
CL  JIfajr-  'i  ^ 
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146.]  EURYMEDON.    A  charioteer  of  Nestor.    AgamemDOii's  wu  of  the 
xutme. 

146.]  STHEN ELL'S.    One  of  Nestor's  attendants. 

152.]  EXIOF'EUS.     A  charioteer  of  Hector,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

158.]  ARCIIEPTOLEMUS.    The  charioteer  of  Hector  after  ilie  death  of 
He  was  killed  by  Teuccr  (II.  viii.  370.) 

18S.— Gerenton  NestorJ]  So  styled  from  the  river  Geron,  or  the  village  Gerwuif«  ia 
Elis.    (SeePylos.) 

IS4»— The  Phrygian*]    Hector. 

216.]  (See  IL  vii.  519—525.  xxiv.  545,  &c.) 

226.]  XANTHUS.      \ 

226.];ETH0N.  (  Horses  of  Hector. 

226.]  LAMPUS.         i 

227.]  PODARGUS.  J 

235. — Nestor's  shield.]  The  peculiar  value  of  this  shield  is  not  meDtioned  in  Of 
other  passage. 

236.]  TYDEUS.  Tydides,  cosily  Itntd;  breastplate.  In  assigning  the  breastplate  to 
the  workmanship  of  Vulcan,  Homer  either  follows  some  fable  unknown  to  us,  ormayinlead 
the  expression  to  be  that  of  general  commendation. 

246.]  2EGM,  This  is  the  town  ^T'.gac,  in  Achaia  :  there  were  two  other  places  of  tkii 
name  sacred  to  Neptune ;  viz.  an  island  in  the  ^^gvan  sea,  and  a  town  of  Euboea.  (8h 
^gae,  II.  xiii.  33.) 

266 — 273.]  The  form  and  order  of  the  Grecian  camps  were  arbitrary,  as  they  depended 
on  local  circumstances.  It  appears  from  this  passage,  tliat  the  extremities  were  guided 
by  the  most  valiant  of  the  leaders,  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  having  their  tents  in  the  oenm. 
Campsm]  When  the  encampments  were  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  places  were  erectedftr 
the  solemnization  of  religious  rites,  the  holding  courts  of  judicature,  6cc.  (See  U.  xi.  937|&c.) 
If  there  was  any  apprehension  of  an  attack  on  the  camp,  it  was  usual  to  fortify  it  with  a 
trench  and  rampart,  or  wall,  on  which  were  erected  turrets  for  the  purpose  of  disdmpif 
missile  weapons  against  the  enemy.    (See  line  ahovf,  21G.) 

277. — Lemnian  shore.]    This  passage  must  refer  to  some  ante-homeric  circamitaiiOBi 

297 — 304. — His  eagle  t  sacred  bird,]  "Jupiter  on  the  prayers  of  AgamemnoD  eendi 
an  omen  to  encourage  the  Greeks.  Tiie  ap])lication  of  it  is  ubviuus :  the  ei^le  eignified 
Hector,  the  fawn  denoted  the  fear  and  flight  of  the  Greeks,  and  being  dropt  at  tbealtv 
of  Jupiter,  showed  that  they  would  be  saved  by  the  protection  of  that  god."  P.  Theeegb 
is  called  fiammiger  ales.  This  passage  illustrates  the  superstition  of  the  Greeka  lehcni 
to  the  favourable  import  of  the  omen.  (See  Horace,  Ode  4.  b.  iv.) 

300. — Panomphaan^     (Sec  Panompheeus  among  the  names  of  Jove.) 

309.]  AGELAUS.    A  Trojan,  son  of  Fhradmon  ;  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

809.]  PHRADMON.    Father  of  Agelaus. 

316. — Th*  AtridceJ]     Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

816. — Th*  Ajaces.]     Ajaz,  thason  of  Telamon,  and  Ajax  the  l^ss. 

319. — Evtemon's  son,]     Eurypylus. 

330.]  ORSILOCHUS. 

330.]  ORMENLS. 

331.]  LYCOPHON. 

832.]  CHROMIUS. 

332.1  DJETOR.  >Trojans,  here  killed  by  Teuccr. 

332.]  OPHELESTES. 
333.]  HOMOPAON. 
334.]  MELANIPPUS. 
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J  fmdhfoT  ever  dear,"}    Teacer. 

rORGYTHIO.    Sob  of  Priam  and  Casdanira  ;  here  killed  bj  Teocer. 

^ ASTIANIRA.    One  of  the  mistresses  of  Priam.    She  was  a  native  of  (Esyma, 

» 

ee  imitation  of  this  passage,  i£n.  iz.  670. 

;£BRION£S.    The  charioteer  of  Hector  after  the  fall  of  Archeptolemna.    He 

kgitimale  son  of  Priam,  and  was  killed  by  Patroclua  (II.  xvi.  896.) 

ILASTOR.     (See  Alastor,  II.  iv.  340.) 

lECISTHEUS.    A  son  of  Echios,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Ajaz.    He 

by  Polydamas  (II.  xv.  384.) 

%'  Olympian  Wrc]  Jupiter.  The  famous  statue,  composed  of  gold  and  iTorj, 
,  by  Phidias,  in  the.  temple  of  Olyropia,  in  Elis,  was  60  cubits  in  height,  and  was 
long  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  represented  the  divinity  seated  on  a 
•th  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head ;  a  Victory  (composed  also  of  gold  and  ivory) 
It  band,  and  a  sceptre,  at  the  end  of  which  was  an  eagle,  formed  of  the  most 
letals,  in  his  left.  At  the  fuur  comers  of  the  throne,  which  was  of  gold,  ivory, 
,  and  ornamented  ^^-ith  precious  stones,  were  four  Victories,  who  appeared  to  be 
ids,  as  if  intending  to  dance,  and  two  others  at  his  feet ;  above  the  head  of 
nd  elevated  on  the  throne,  were,  on  one  side,  the  Graces,  and  on  the  other, 
I ;  Am^s,  or  Persuasion,  being  in  the  act  of  crowning  Venus,  at  its  base.  In 
flmple  were  six  altarsi  consecrated  to  the  twelve  principal  gods:  to  Jupiter  and 

to  Juno  and  Minerva  ;  to  Mercury  and  Apollo ;  to  the  Graces  and  Bacchus ; 
nd  Rhea ;  and  to  Venus  and  Minerva  Ergane* 
V  imperial  regent."]    Juno. 
wpddess  with  the  azure  eyes,]    Minervn. 

ln>*d  I  for  this,]    This  passage  is  remarkable  for  its  representing  Minerva  as 
letcnles  in  dragging  up  the  dog  Cerberus. 
^tOfmaite  son.]     Hercules. 

lURYSTHEUS.     King  of  Argos  and  Mycenw.     (See  Hercules.) 
Vtfrfe  dog.]    Cerberus. 
{•«.]     Achilles. 

*HAUMANTIA.  Iris.  (See  Tliaumantia  among  her  names.)  It  is  reroark* 
hia  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  Iris  waits  on  Juno,  though  in  preceding  pages 
rfoiTDed  a  similar  service  to  other  gods.  In  the  Iliad  she  does  not  appear  as 
ir  handmaid  of  Junu ;  the  ofhces  which  she  is  therein  described  as  discharging 
Odyssey,  assigned  to  ISIercury  ;  and  hence,  some  critics  are  of  opinion,  that 
nd  Odyssey  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  author. 
'€>itoe  goddesses.]     Juno  and  Minerva. 

APETUS.  A  son  of  Coclus  and  Terra,  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  married 
the  daughter  of  Ocean,  and  was  father  of  Atlas,  Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and 
m ;  according  to  Diodurus,  he  married  the  nymph  Asia,  daughter  of  Oceanus 
lylogia,  and  was  father  of  Hesperus.  The  Greeks  regarded  liim  as  the  founder 
ce  ;  and  their  histories  and  tradidons  do  not  ascend  higher  than  his  age.  It 
)m  this  passage  that  lapetus,  having  united  with  his  brethren  the  Titans  in 
gainst  Jupiter,  was  with  them  incarcerated  in  Tartarus.  l*he  sons  of  lapetus 
d  lapetionides, 
ATURN.     The  birth  of  this  god  is  variously  ascribed  to  Uranus  and  Titsa 

Coelns  and  Terra),  to  Uranus  and  Vesta,  and  to  Oceanus.  He  was  husband 
Rhea  (see  Earth),  and  father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  The  traditions 
;  tliis  deity  are  so  numerous  and  contradictory,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
e  them.    According  to  ApoUodoras,  Saturn  swallowed  his  cbUdivn  iiuMdiateW 
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on  their  birlb,  in  consequence  of  the  dedantiaa  of  an  oncle  that  he  diMld  be  depriied 
of  his  crown  md  Kfe  by  one  of  them ;  while  othera  affirm  that  hii  thai  deatnyuf  th« 
WIS  the  result  of  an  agreement  formed  between  him  and  his  elder  brother  TlCaif  «ko^ 
having  conceded  to  him  bb  prior  right  to  the  throne,  devised  this  mode  of  aecnriag  tki 
saccession  to  his  own  descendants.   Diodorus  states,  that  the  Titans  (see  Titaaa)  refaclM 
against  Saturn,  and  were  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  Oceanus,  impriieBedbf 
him ;   that  Saturn  restored  his  brothers  to  liberty ;   that  they,  upon  regaining  dMir  fim> 
dom,  dethroned  tlieir  fsther  Uranus,  and  put  Saturn  in  possession  of  his  empire;  tad  tht 
the  Istter  devoured  bis  children  in  consequence  of  a  denunciation  on  the  part  of  Unn^ 
that  Saturn  should  experience  from  his  offspring  the  same  cruelty  which  he  had  ant 
fested  towards  his  own  parent.     The  more  prevailing  tradition,  however,  is  that  wUch 
states  Jupiter  to  have  been  rescued  from  the  general  destruction  of  the  children  of  SMany 
by  the  stratagem  of  Rhea,  who  presented  to  her  liusbsnd  a  stone  instead  of  the 
in£ant,  and  concealed  her  sou  in  the  island  of  Crete  ;  Saturn  being  immnred  in  the 
of  Tartarus  by  the  Titans,  in  consequence  of  their  suspicion  of  his  having  been  priwy  H 
the  fraud.     The  war  which  Jupiter  waged  against  tlie  Titans  in  the  cause  of  his  hAm, 
and  the  subsequent  conspiracy  of  Snturn  against  iiis  son,  arc  detailed  under  the  iftWi 
Jove.    Some  authors  assert  that  Sstum,  for  liis  ingratitude,  was  precipitated ^wilh  Ikl 
Titana,  by  Jupiter,  into  Tartarus  (see  II.  xiv.  234,  and  A\n.  viii.  425.)  ;   others,' that  til 
former  fled  from  his  wrath  either  into  Spain  or  Italy.     The  lattrr  is  the  m 
opinion ;   and  under  tliis  tradition,  Saturn  is  said  ti)  have  arrived  in  Italy  while  Ji 
(see  Janus)  reigned  there,  and  to  have  been  associated  with  him  in  the  goveramcBt;  kii 
reign  having  bet-n  so  prosperous  and  happy  as  to  have  acquired  the  appellatioB  of  dtf 
Golden  Age,  celebrated  by  the  poets,  more  particularly  by  Virgil.    (See  Georgie  i.  Uli 
&c.  JEn,  vi.  1081.  viii.  4S2,  and  Ovid.  Met.  i.  112.) 

The  propriety  of  the  distinction  made  by  the  Romans  bi>tween  Saturn  and  Janos  is 
not  generally  admitted  ;  but  these  gods  are,  from  the  similarity  of  their  repreaeatatioM* 
as  well  as  of  then:  character  and  government,  often  supposed  to  be  two  titles  of  see 
person.    Diodorus  Siculns  ^ves  the  same  history  of  Saturn  as  is  by  Plufarch  given  of  Jaaas. 

Saturn  was  held  in  especial  veneration  at  Carthage,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Italy.  Luna(tka 
motlier  of  Fandea),  and  the  nymph  Anobreth,  arc  mentioned  among  the  wives  of  Satan; 
and  SanchoniaUion  states  that  he  had  a  daughter,  Atliena,  to  whom  he  assigned  thekiag- 
dom  of  Attica.  Saturn  is  by  the  Greeks  identitied  with  Chronos,  the  god  of  time;  M 
from  this  divinity  he  is  also  distinguished  by  mythologists,  some  cf  whom  cooader  ths 
wordChronos  originally  tu  havo  implied  the  majesty  of  judicial  assemblies,  the  crswav 
circle  of  the  judges  ;  and  others,  to  havo  been  a  corruption  of  AVontut,  an  oriental  ddtf, 
the  god  of  light  and  fire,  the  same  as  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Moloch  of  the  Cs^ 
tlii^nians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cypriots,  and  tlic  Agraulos  (a  female  divinity,  the  dao^tff 
of  Cecrops)  of  the  Greeks.  Moloch  was  the  idol  so  pathetically  described  in  the  INlk 
Psalm,  V.  34,  &c.  whose  altars  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims  (espedilff 
of  children),  and  whose  rites  were  of  the  most  horrible  and  ai)|>alling  description. 

Saturn  is  variously  represented  :  as  a  very  aged  man,  with  white  hair ;  with  a  scytte, 
a  sickle,  a  hooked  knife,  or  keys  ia  Ids  hand  ;  with  eyes  before  and  beliind,  some  d 
which  are  open  and  others  shut ;  with  four  wings,  two  uf  which  are  spread,  aad  tn 
dosed  ;  and  with  a  child,  or  stone,  which  he  is  raising  'd»  if  to  devour.  On  theooitf 
struck  in  his  honour,  tliere  is  on  the  reverse  the  figtiro  of  a  ship ;  and,  as  the  god  '^ 
time,  be  often  holds  in  Ids  hand  a  serpent,  whose  tail  is  in  its  mouth,  and  forms  a  didti 
this  figure  being  emblematical  of  the  renovation  of  the  year.  The  principal  feasts  odt* 
biated  in  his  honour  were  tlie  Saturnalia  at  Rome. 

Among  the  names  of  Saturn  are : — 
AaaaiDES,  his  name  aa  the  son  of  Coclua  and  Vesta. 
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AcxoniDBSy  M  griDdson  of  Acmcn,  who,  accordbg  to  Phoeniciui  mythology,  was 
fter  of  Coelas  and  Temu 

AvRXus,  Lat.  from  his  age  having  been  denominated  the  goUem  age. 

B01.ATHKN,  Gr.  probably  fhmi  two  wordi  aignifying  elodnff  earth,  nud  to  baffie  ; 

liaving  €9eaped  the  mountain$  horled  at  him  by  the  Titans  (II.  xiT.  2SG.) 
Cbro908,  Gr.  the  god  of  tiiM»    (See  obvervations  on  tliis  name,  under  the  article.) 
Csoous,  or  Kbodo  ;  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Saturn  of  the  ancient  Saxons :    a 
given  to  him  by  Schedias. 
Falcifer,  Lat.  ieythe-bearcr, 

Gbavis,  )  Lat.  these  two  epithets  are  applied  (o  him  by  the  Roman  poets,  in  con- 
Im piDS,   '  sequence  of  hit  devouring  liis  ciiildren  as  soon  as  bom. 
SARDOtfSM,  his  name  among  the  Ceii^. 
Satob,  a  name  assigned  to  him  by  Martianus  Capella,  but  supposed  to  be  rather  of 

than  Roman  original. 
SspTiMiANus,  from  the  appropriation  of  itren  days  to  the  celebration  of  his  Satur> 
laliaB  rites. 

VinsATORy  Lat.  the  first  planter  of  riitfs. 
flOS. — TUanmn  bwid,]    The  Titans.    Tiiis  passage  seems  to  refer  to  some  rebclliony 
K  which  Jono  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Titans  against  Jupiter. 
087.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Milton's  Far.  Lost,  b.  iv.  i>04. 
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Jtaa.]     Ilda  ua,  now  (he  Arcliipplego,  it  that  |JUt  of  the  MediMd 
recce  fioiD  Asia  Minor.     It  iras  BDcientl}'  called  HttlenieiM,  Carit 

n«,  tbe  billet  of  Tbewus,  xlio  threw  li'muclf  inio  U  ;   from  Ibe  |jil 

II.  R  queen  of  Ihe  Amdaos,  who  itu  drownsil  in  il ;    or  from  iM 

la  by  vhich  ft  wss  coypTtd  luiumiiig  Ihn  Appeai^ace  of  govtt;    tbfr  4 

Ibling  *  Greek  word  lignifying  govt.  ' 

P  This  line  implies  Ihsl  llic  Gicekf  bad  been  enconmgeJ  to  i ilfiMJ 

Bl  Troy  by  rnTDunihle  omniE,  nuguries,  inil  oredc*. 
-TlirocioB  irin«.]     Tbiit  Thnce  mu  wiciinlij  cetebmled  for  the  cdj 
ti[<pear3  from  Ihe  bblei  relative  to  Bacchus  ind  Lycurgiu,  a  king  <ti 
t,  II.  vi.  161.)  ♦ 
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1  to  Apollo  and  Bacchui ;  the  altart  of  the  latter  divinity  being  itained  with  the 


kRGOS.    Here  used  for  the  empire  of  Agamemnon.    (See  Argoi,  II.  i.  45.) 
ORESTES.    Son  of  Agamemnon  and  Cl^temnettra.    (See  Agamemnon.) 
AODICE.    One  of  the  three  daughtcra  of  Agamemnon,  called  alao  Electra. 

morder  of  her  finther,  on  his  return  from  Trojr,  Electra  rescued  her  biotber 
icn  young,  from  the  fury  of  the  assassin  ifilgistbus,  by  despatching  him  to  the 
if  nncle  Stxophius,  kmg  of  Phocis  ;  lie  there  formed  the  well-known  attachment 
inn  Pylades,  whidi  In  the  end  also  led  to  the  marriage  of  Electrm  with  that 
Vben  the  flUse  report  of  the  death  of  the  two  friends  at  Tauris,  by  the  hand  of 
iCBched  the  ears  of  Klectra,  she  immediately  repaired  thither,  and  was  in  tlio 
ing  her  sister  with  a  firebrand,  when  Orestes,  having  suddenly  appeared,  and 
all  the  drcnmstances  detailed  under  tlie  history  of  Agamenmon,  she  returned  to 
rith  her  brother  and  Pylades,  whom  she  tlien  married.  She  had  previously  been 

by  JEgisthus  to  become  the  wife  of  a  Mycenian.  who,  having  regarded  her 
a  ncred  deposit  confided  to  liim  by  the  gods,  resigned  her  to  Orestes  oa  the 
of  Ihnt  prince  to  the  tlironc  of  Ids  ancestors.    She  was  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
ind  Idedona 

nBtana  and  misfortunes  have  been  celebrated  both  by  Euripides  and  Sophadei^ 
PHIGENLA.  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  (see  Agamemnon).  Her  Uomeric 
faiAHASSA ;  Iphigenii,  her  appellation  among  the  tragic  writers.  She  is  also 
MrmtA  VracOj  from  her  ancestor  Pehpt;  and  liesiod  assigns  to  her  the  namn 
lafker  death. 
HRYSOTHEMIS.    The  third  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra. 

iNOPE.  \ 

'  I  These  seven  cities  were  among  the  olTcrings,  by  wliich  Aga- 

^  *  f  mcmnon  endeavoured  to  persuade  Achilles  to  rejoin  the 

vAU       UxLiCi.  f  Qjg^^in,,  ranks.    This  Pedasus  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
'EDASUS.  ^ 

£  the  city  mcndoned  II.  vi.  41.    This  passage  is  remarkable  as 

isTtMrn  i  gjjowifig  the  extent  of  the  regal  power  in  the  Homeric  ages ; 

[IRA,  or  IRA.  1    ^.^^^  y^^-^^^  ^^  y^y^^^^^  ^  dispose  even  of  cities. 
kJiTHEIA.         y 

Piirfe,  iht  gritlff  god,  who  never  spares,]  "  The  meaning  of  this  may  be  gathered 
byhM,  cited  here  by  Eustathius.  '  Death  is  the  only  god  who  is  not  moved  bj 
whma  yon  cannot  conquer  by  sacrifices  and  oblations,  and  therefore  he  is  the 
o  whom  DO  altar  is  erected,  and  no  hymus  are  sung.'  '*  P. 
UOENIX.  King  of  the  Dolopes ;  son  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Argos,  and  of  Cleo- 
L  pneeptor  of  Achilles,  to  whom  he  was  so  attached  that  he  accompanied  him  to 
.  He  had  fled  to  the  court  of  Pclcus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  to  escape 
which  Amyntor  entertained  towards  him,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
Insm  Um  the  affections  of  Cly  tia,  a  mistress  for  whom  he  had  abandoned  Cleo- 
■Bdwr  of  Fhccniz.  ApoUodorus  affirms,  that  Amyntor,  at  the  instigation  of 
pdied  his  son  Phomix  of  his  eyes.    Phoenix  was  called  Amyntobidks,  from 

[ODIUS.     A  Grecian  priest  and  herald. 

ZeraUa.]  Hodins  and  Eurybates. 

EACIDES.     Achilles,  ^cides  is  a  patronymic  of  the  descendants  of  ^Eacos. 

Bk]  Achilles. 
(See  Thcbm,  11.  i.  478.) 
knxniXDON.    Bon  of  Diorcus.   He  was  charioteer  of  Achillci ;  after  whose 
H^mmTft^boB  m  ike  smbk  espBcitj, 
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I,  as.]  Tlie  ■■  ivielve  amiile  cities  on  llie  main"  dysigniitB  those  irU4 
d  in  the  ncighboariiig  islandi  of  Lcshta,  Tenedos.  Srjrtia,  &c.     HDiuei,1| 
'i  tsisimi,  lueDtioni  odI;  cleim  as  •■  ■moJuDg  on  Ibe   Tiojaii  \Ava  ■"  4 
■filmed  bj  Strabo.  (S«c  Achillr*.} 

tl. — Wjr  ipo».]  Briieii. 
|G8— 161.]  (Sm  II.  vii.  S10— S25.) 
^Priam't  ang\t  ton.]  Hoclor. 
IS.]  Thi<  line  alludes  lo  Ihc  circumBtancos  which  toafc  plica  al  Iha  Gnt  bol 

—Third  (fay  hrar<  thnlJ  PlkJAla.]   Thii  paiuge  is  nmarkablr,  a>  aCikti^ 
nge  fiom  Tro;  lo  lolcboa  (the  principsl  port  o(  Iha   Magnnim  Bhoie  <f' 
d,  iritli  B  fair  wind,  occnpj  three  dnjs. 
i9. — Ljmtrulini  ifarr.]  Btiscis. 

ID.— Orchaflifflinu  foim.]  (Sec  Orchomenot.  II.  ii.  611.) 
lO.]  TIIEBF.S.  E^ptian  TtiFbes.  Homci  deuribrs  Kgrpti&n  ThebM« 
\itA  gatei.  through  rach  of  abich  two  hunJrcd  njen.  riding  in  chvtmtt,^ 
.  These  numbers  seem  to  be  used  in  aroHnd  indefinite  wij,  to  dncfibe^ 
id  popaluuiDeBi  of  the  city  ;  Ihni  Crete  ii  tnid  to  hare  hid  a  JkM 
;  thot.gh  in  Od.  lii,  19T.  ninety  only  are  msniioned).  Some  m*A 
oog  whom  ia  Bruce),  taking  Hotoet  in  a  literal  eenae,  hare  looked  in  dl 
^a  for  a  ^ndrur  nhicb  the  poet  did  not  intend  to  deecribe  ;  otben  baTsd) 
Tend  Homer,  b;  snpposiTig  that  his  hundred  gates  were  tlie  ailjacmil  nu>H 
out  for  Bcpulcbres  and  other  purposes.  Thebes  was  below  Coptos,  uAJ 
e  Greeks  Diotpalu,  from  ilie  Horsbip  of  Jnpiterj  it  »aa  nlto  diilingOM 
Bhel  of  Uicatommi 
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Phoenii,  as  hu  governor  in  monlity,  when  bis  ftther  sent  bim  along  with  bin  to  the 
egeofTroy."    P. 

5T4. — Tkegod,^  The  gods  in  general. 
579. — A  s/nm^rr.]  Clytia.    (See  Phoenix,  II.  ix.  221.) 

584^ — I^femal  Jove.'\  Pluto.  "  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Japiter  not  only  to  the 
od  of  heaven,  but  likewise  to  the  god  of  beU,  as  is  seen  here ;  and  to  the  gpd  of  the  sea, 
I  appears  from  ^Eschylus.  They  thereby  meant  to  show  that  one  sole  deity  govemed 
le  world  ;  and  it  was  to  teach  tlie  same  truth  that  the  ancient  statuaries  made  statues  of 
upiter  which  hsd  three  eyes.  Priam  had  one  of  them  in  that  manner  in  the  court  of  bis 
alace,  which  was  there  in  Laomedon's  time  :  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  the  Greeks 
3ared  the  bf>oty,  it  f«rll  to  Sthcnelus'  lot,  who  carried  it  into  Greece.  Ducier"  P. 
586.]  PROS£RPIN£.  The  principal  part  of  the  history  of  Proserpine  is  incorpo- 
ited  with  tliat  of  Ceres  (see  Ceres).  I'he  Phosnicians  acknowledged  a  Proserpine,  whom 
ley  considered  as  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  anterior  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  history 
f  Proserpine  is  ▼ariously  referred  to  Thrace,  Sicily,  Attica,  and  Crete.  Her  worship, 
hich  was  almost  universal,  was  particularly  observed  in  Sicily,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul, 
t  Sardia  and  at  Molussis.  No  one  cuuld  die  unless  Proserpine  (or  her  minikteor  Atropos) 
i4  cnt  off  a  luck  of  hair.  (See  JEn,  iv.  1000,  where  Iris  performs  the  office.)  In  funeral 
nvmonies  tlie  mourners  beat  their  brt-asts  in  her  honour;  and  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  friends  and  attendants  of  the  person  deceased  cut  off  their  hair,  and  threw  it 
piin  the  fimeial  pyre,  in  order  to  appease  the  goddess. 

She  IB  paienilj  represented  at  the  side  of  Pluto,  either  on  a  throne  of  ebony,  holding  a 
cch  which  emits  a  smoky  flame ;  in  a  car,  drawn  by  black  horses,  holding  narcissuf 
ikwen ;  in  the  garb  of  a  huntress ;  or  with  a  basket  on  her  bead,  emblematical  of  the 
laket  wliich  she  was  filling  with  flowers  when  borne  away  by  Pluto,  llie  poppy  and  the 
irofsna  were  sacred  to  her,  and  dogs  were  sacrificed  on  her  altars.  The  act  of  her  being 
■iscd  by  Pinto  is  a  favourite  subject  with  painters,  sculptors,  and  poets.  (See  Ovid's 
leL  b.  ▼.  for  stories  of  Proserpine  ;  and  fable  of  Proserpine,  in  Lord  fiacun's  Fables  of 
le  Ancients.  The  ancients  were  not  agreed  on  the  place  whence  she  was  carried  off  ^ 
Hne  refcndng  it  to  Knna,  and  the  banks  of  the  Halesius,  in  Sicily,  some  to  Attica,  and 
one  tolhrace. 

Atealaphut.']  Aicalaphus,  son  of  Acheron  and  the  nymph  Orphne,  one  of  the  minia- 
in  of  PlutOj  was  the  person  who  reported  having  observed  that  Prosezjiioe,  during  the 
ne  he  was  stationed  to  watch  over  her  while  in  the  Klysian  fields,  had  eaten  some 
naegranate  seeds.  (See  transformntion  uf  Ascalaphus  into  an  owl,  Ovid*s  Met.  b.  v.) 
be  rfaciia  or  pomegranate  (for  which  some  substituted  the  poppy)  was  the  express  em- 
lem  of  the  Earth,  nnder  her  different  appellations  of  Damater,  Cybele,  Ceres,  Rhea,  &c. 
fee  Cybele.) 

Tlie  usual  appellations  of  Proserpine  were : — 

Antdespuoria,  Gr.  from  her  festival  antheiphoria  in  Sicily,  in  memozy  of  her  having 
tea  carried  away  while  gathering  figwers, 

AsBTiA,  Gr.  vemtrablt» 

Bmuco,  Gr.  from  a  word  signifying  menace, 

CABiaiA,  her  name  in  fioeotia ;  from  the  Cabiri,  the  priests  of  Ceres. 

CAmPOPUORA,  Gr. fruit-bearer :  her  name  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia:  tliis  name  was 
onmoa  to  her  and  to  Ceres. 

Core,  Gr.  nymph,  or  maiden;  hence  her  festivals  called  Coreia. 

CaaiBWY,  her  name  among  the  British  druids. 

Djtois,  Gr.  from  her  mother  Ceres,  who  was  called  Deo. 

Obspqina,  Gr.  sorere^;  her  name  as  queen  of  the  dead. 

DifTA,  Gr.  derived  from  xhtfeoMtt  celebrated  on  the  tombs. 
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I,  ber  Birae  in  tbe  inFemKl  ngioai. 

MIHM,  queen  oClhe  ii^ftniat  regioni.  u  Juno  m 

1A.  presiding  [>i«r  fuuerala. 

(«e  CteLTWj,  .boTc). 
n,  Gr-  itrnng,  oi  unprtwnu. 
^novi,  bergeneril  kppellatian  among  (lie  Givcki. 
rHAr^./mil-bearintl  ^^  nune  M  CTztcum. 
,  Gr.  nhnatfiDf  -     - 


^o(« 


Infrn 


ve). 


KB,  Gr.  the  priierter;  a  aanie  bJso  npplieH  to  other  jods, 
iDctHiA,  Gr.  in  ftlJusioD  to  hei  marriagt  wit)i  the  gnd  rii.._. 
roiiMis,     i  LaL  lArre-Zomwd;  under  thess  appeJImiaiiB  Pmscrp^ 
crmv,.    i  confounded  with  Dimn.     (See  Ilor.  Ode  82.  b.  iii.) 
Among  the  epilheti  npplled  bj  Homer  Rnd  Virgil  lo  Pioierpine,  IM 

ifiiHii,  Od.  u.  as7. 

n  of  Slygian  Jovr,  JEn.-vi.Sffl. 
— DoUpim».'\    Tbe  I>olop«> :  one  of  ihe  nuinj  ThFwitiui  tribe*  Mlj 
m  of  Pet«u>,  who  delegsted  the  goretnmeat  of  (be  Dolopiui  M  n 
■:,Il.i<.  321.) 

(SeoSpettstot,  No.SBl.) 

— Praym  arc  Jart'i  dttughlm.l  PhcEnii  inptoiu  AcfaillnH] 
itmeut  which  he  hud  expciicnced  from  Agtmemnon,  lesl  bo  UM 
lii  own  should  oipcHence  ftom  his  adversary  the  une  anfoifi(| 
endment  Hotqcf  baa  clothed  m  aliegfirj.  The  proi/cra  whom  lM 
ol  pniveij  in  general,  bat  eignifj  (hose  ipologies,  eicoaai  uid^i 
ling  committed  an  oulnEc,  n  anrioni  to  DilM 
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tdfaig  tha  oomiiig  blow.  Jove  himMlf  (▼.  100.)  wit  not  exempted  from-  ber  in- 
wfailf ,  at  tbe  inttigatioii  of  Juno,  he  incaatioiiily  uttered  an  oeth^  which  was  the 
wximg  and  injury  to  the  unoffending  Hercules :  the  god  repented  of  bis  bastj 
sh  oath ;  or,  in  the  terms  of  the  allegory,  be  precipitated  Ate  from  besTen. 
I  describes  Ate  as  tbe  daughter  of  Erie  or  Strife,  an  appropriate  parentage ;  m* 
ondoct  being  the  result  of  strife.    She  is  considered  to  be  tbe  Discond  of  the 

■TkemreconeUing  goddesaesJ]  Prayers. 

•A  greni  example.]  Phoenix,  that  he  might  mske  a  deeper  impressioD  on  ^ 
spirit  of  AchillcSj  proceeds  to  instance  the  example  of  an  timplacable  man, . 
er  proudly  rejecting  the  presents  and  prayers  of  his  suppliants,  subsequently 
d  gratuitously  the  very  service  which  he  had  declined  when  urged  by  th^ 
;  petitions.  Acliilies  in  like  manner  rejects  tbe  embassy  of  the  Greeks ;  and»  on 
h  of  Patrocius,  comes  forth  into  battle  from  his  own  private  resentment,  and 
SBBtly  with  less  grace  and  condescension,  and  with  less  claim  to  tlie  gratitude  of 
itrymen.  Witli  regard  to  the  circumstance  itself,  which  Pbcenis  narrates,  it  may 
red,  that  the  iEtolians  (see  ^£tolia)  seem  to  have  possessed  no  inconsiderable 
lie  oldet  ages  of  Greece.  The  iEtolians  hsd  seixed  on  some  districts  belonging 
tretcs,  who,  upon  expulsion,  retreated  into  Acarnania :  hence  arose  frequent  wars 
the  nations.  Calydon  was  occupied  by  the  ^toli :  the  Cuietes  besieged  it :  the 
f  ef  tlie  Curetes  was  Fleuron,  whose  prince  was  Thestius,  the  father  of  Althaa: 
liaae  were  commanded  by  CEneus  and  bis  son  Meleager.  The  history  of  tlM  war 
m1  by  Phceniz  more  minutely  than  the  occasion  required  ;  the  only  point  of  appli- 
iing  this ;  that  Meleager,  who  at  first  refused  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  succour 
•  was  afterwards  induced  by  circumstances  to  interfere ;  and  that  Achilles  slMHild 
f  this  example,  and  clieerfully  and  spontaneously  succour  the  Greeks,  whom,  by 
me  contingence,  be  might  be  compelled  to  aid. 
CYNTHIA.    Diana.  (See  Cynthia,  under  her  names.) 

'Dthtie  arose.]  Tliis  contention  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  ambition 
ing  the  boar's  skin,  as  the  mark  of  victory  and  of  personal  prowess.  Thus 
sand  Theseus  were  clad  in  the  hide  of  the  lions,  which  had  fallen  by  their 

CURETES.  The  Curetes  here  mentioned  are  those  who  inhabited  Pleuron,  a 
^ttoKa.  Vossius  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  Curetes :  those  of  iEtoUa,  those  of 
,  and  those  of  Crete.     (See  Crete,  and  note  line  650  of  this  book.) 

ALTHiEA.  Daughter  of  Thestius,  king  of  Plenron,  and  of  Eurythemis  :  she 
I  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon  (see  (Eneus),  and  hanged  herself,  in  grief  for  the 
'htr  son  Meleager,  of  which  she  had  been  the  cause. 

MARPESSA.    Daughter  of  the  Evenus,  and  wife  of  Idas.    Idas  and  MarpesM 
narkable  for  their  mutual  affection ;  and  when  Apollo,  who  was  captivated  with 
itj  of  Marpessa,  attempted  to  carry  ber  off  by  force,  Idas  pursued  him,  and,  by 
rvention  of  Jupiter,  succeeded  in  recovering  his  bride. 
If,  lamg  nf  Miolia*^  The  Evenus  was  so  called  from  Evenns,  king  of  iEtolia,  son 

and  the  nymph  Sterope,  who  was  so  mortified  at  being  conquered  in  a  race  by 
M  hand  of  Marpessa,  the  daughter  of  that  king,  being  the  reward  promised  to 
it\  that  he  precipitated  himself  into  tbe  river,  which  thenceforth  bore  his  name. 

IDAS.  A  son  of  Aphareus,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Arane,  daughter  of  (Ebalns, 
Sparta,  and  husband  of  Marpessa.  (See  Marpessa.)  According  to  ApoUodorus, 
strophe  which  produced  the  death  of  Idas  by  Pollux  (see  Castor  and  Pollux)  was 
Htion  of  an  engagement  entered  into  by  Idas  and  his  brother  Lynceus  with  Castor 
lox,  to  divide  into  equal  shares  some  flocks  which  they  had  agreed  conjointly  to 
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cany  off.  According  to  Ovid  and  Pauianiai,  the  dispute  between  the  reipactiva  bioikcn 
aroae  frum  the  violence  offered  bj  Castor  and  Pollux  to  Phccbe  and  Hiiaira,  the  intended 
biidea  of  Idas  and  Lyncous.  (See  Tooke's  Theocritus,  Idyl,  xiii.)  Other  accounts  alio 
state  that  Idas  was  overcome  by  Telephua  (see  Tclephos),  in  an  expedition  wliicfa  hi 
nndertook  into  Mysia  against  its  king,  Teuthras.  Idas  was  one  of  the  Argonaatt,  and 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydoniao  hour. 

076.]  CLEOPATRA.  Daughter  of  Idas  and  INIarpr sea,  and  wife  of  Meleager,  wboM 
death  («ec  (Eneus)  she  could  not  survirc. 

677.]  ALCYONE.  This  appellation  was  given  by  Idas  and  Marpesen  to  tbcir 
daughter  Cleopatra,  in  memory  of  their  mutual  i^ricf  during  the  temporary  sepantion  oe- 
casiuned  by  the  outrage  of  Apollo.  (See  Jl^Iarpcssa.)  The  halcyon  was  coiuidervd  a 
querulous,  lamenting  bird. 

681. — TK  unhappy  warrinrJ]  Meleagor. 

682. — Royal  uncle."]  The  general  opinion  v,  that  nut  only  Toxeus  and  Plezippniy  bnt 
tliat  several  others  of  the  brothers  of  Alchsea  wvro  killed  by  their  nephew  Mcleager ;  ol 
tlie  original  will  bear  this  interpretation. 

687.]  iETOLIA.  (Sec  iEtolians,  II.  ii.  779.) 

687. — Her  deliverer.}  Meleager. 

606. — Hit  aiiters.']  The  Meleagrides,  daughters  of  (Eneu?  and  Altha*a,  whose  BOM 
are  tlius  variously  reported  :  Autonoe,  Dejanira,  Eurymede,  Gorge,  Melanippe,  ol 
Polyxo.  They  were  so  grieved  at  the  death  of  Meleager,  that  thry  made  his  tomb  thai 
constant  resort,  and  were,  with  the  exception  of  Gorge  and  Dejaniia,  metamoiphoaed,  is 
pity,  by  Diana,  into  birds. 

607. — AUkcsa  tues,'\  Hence  it  appears  that  the  storj'  of  the  brand  (see  (Eaeii8)wii 
unknown  to  Homer. 

690.— TA«  victors.]  The  Curctcs. 

746. — The  price  of  blood  discharged.]  "  It  was  the  cu»toni  for  the  murderer  to  go  bfto 
banishment  one  year ;  but,  if  the  relations  of  the  person  murdered  were  willing,  the 
criminal,  by  paying  them  a  certain  fine,  might  buy  off  the  exile,  and  remain  at 
Ajax  sums  up  this  argument  with  a  great  deal  of  strength  :  '  We  see/  says  he,  *  a 
fnrgivo  the  murder  of  his  brother,  a  father  that  of  his  son :  but  Achilles  will  not 
forgive  the  injury  offered  htm  by  taking  away  one  captive  woman.'     Eustathiui*"    P» 

759. — The  tyranfs,"]  Agamemnon 's. 

781.]  DIOMEDE.  A  daughter  of  Phorbas,  who  was  assigned  to  AchiUet  after 
his  conquest  of  Lesbos. 

788.]  IPHIS.  A  woman  of  great  beauty,  who  fell  to  the  lot  of  Patroclns,  in  the  diri- 
sion  of  the  captives  by  Achilles,  at  the  taking  of  Scyros,  the  city  of  Enyeus. 

785.]  SCYROS  (now  Skyro).  It  may  excite  some  surprise  that  Achilles,  in  lUi 
passage,  is  represented  as  subduing  and  ravaging  Scyros,  the  very  spot  of  Iub  yonAM 
retreat,  when  Thetis  concealed  him  in  tlio  court  of  Lycomedes.  Some  endetiMT 
to  obviate  tliis  difficulty  by  considering  the  Scyros,  here  nu*ntioned,  not  to  be  tlM 
island,  but  a  tonn  in  it  belonging  to  the  petty  prince  Enyeus,  son  of  Bacchns.  OllMr 
commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  some  other  Scyros  is  here  alluded  to ;  probably  em 
of  the  cities  on  the  continent,  sacked  by  Achilles  before  the  capture  of  Troy  (II.  iz.  4tt)i 
but  the  more  simple  explanation  perhaps,  is,  that  Homer  knew  not  the  story  of  AclulW 
concealment ;  be  represents  tliat  hero  as  going  directly  to  the  Trojan  war  from  the  coart  of 
Peleus ;  and  consequently  Enyeus  might  have  been  prince  of  the  whole  island  of  Sqrrok 
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The  whuJe  of  this  book  may  be  conAidcretl  an  episode,  totally  uiiconnect4'(1  with  tbe 
inenlpoem. 
^■^Tkt  Idwg.l  Agamemnon. 
^h— The  Spartan. "l  Menelaus. 
^—Prince  qf  Cret f.']  Idumunciis. 
08i^-&ii.]  Thxaaymed. 
I24.]OLLEUS.    Ajaz  tbe  Less. 
tOS--SI2.— LMlfcffH  htim,]  (Soe  Augury.) 

81S]  AMVNTOR.  Sou  of  Onntmut,  wbo  dwelt  nt  Eleon,  a  to«n  of  Hceotia.  (See 
UBitation  of  this  pauage,  ^:n.  ix.  489.; 

3U.J  AUTOLYCliS.  A  Greek,  son  of  Deimachus,  one  of  the  companir.ns  of  Hercules 
^  Us  ezpeditioD  against  the  Amazons :  he  is  lierc  incidentally  mentioned  in  reference  to 
I'M  helmet  which  he,  in  some  previous  attack  upon  Eleon,  a  town  of  Bccotia,  had  taken 
•wm  tlie  houie  of  Amynior  (son  of  Ormenus),  the  prince  of  that  city.  Autolycua  pre- 
iVKtedthii  helmet  to  his  friend  AmphidamaH,  who  lived  at  Scandia,  a  town  of  Cythera. 
'lorn  Amphidtmas  the  hclniet  was  tntnsferred,  as  n  mark  of  mutual  hospitality,  to  Molus, 
^  CietaOj  who  aub»equently  gave  it  to  his  son  IVFeriun.  The  Auiidycus,  the  maternal 
Vmdiiithcr  of  Ulysse*,  is  mentioned  ()•!.  xix.  4G<». 

116.]  AMPHIDAMAS.     A   native  of   Cythera,  the  father  of  Clysomynus,  whom 
^tioclua accidentally  killed  in  hi-  youth.  (See  Patroclus.) 
Silk]  MOLUS.    Father  of  Mericmes,  or  Morion,  the  charioteer  of  Idomeneua. 
S28.]  HERON.    The  appearance  of  a  heron  was  particularly  considered  a  token  of 
'■cons  to  men  lying  in  ambush.    (Sec  Divination  by  birds.) 
W^^Tketire.]  Tydeus. 
m.]  TkitomJ]  Diomed. 

119.]  JESOPUS.    The  JEsojiUR  is  a  river  in  Asia  Minor;  the  .4sopus,  to  which 
%Bier  here  allodeB,  is  the  river  in  ])u;otia,   which    rises   near  Ilaliartus,     and  after 
^n&tg  the  Platean  and  Thcban  territory,  falls  into  the  Euripus. 
UU — T%e  kenes.]  Ulysses  and  Diomed. 

in.]  DOLON.     A  Trojan,  the  only  son  of  the  herald  Eumcdes,  eminent  for  swiftness 
•f  iNt,    When  Hector  was  anxions  to  explore,  by  night,  the  Grecian  camp.  Dolon, 
by  the  promised  reward  of  the  chariot  and  horses  of  Achilles,  undertook  tlie 
M.    On  hia  approach  to  the  Grecian  tents,  he  was  met  by  Diomed  and  Ulysses, 
vho^oathe  part  of  tbe  Greeks,  had  been  despatched  on  a  similar  expedition.    Dolon 
1m^  betrayed  to  them  the  situation  and  plans  of  the  Trojans,  was  pot  to  death  by 

Ko»ed  for  his  treachery. 
Wl]  EUMEDES.    A  Trojan  herald,  the  fatlier  of  Dolon. 
W».]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  iEn.  ix.  S57. 

••<.— Hf  ruik  ffotUkJ]    Dolon.  ^ 

419^5^  ike  tpaee  between,  A$  when  two  lemu  rfmrnUi,  ^c]    «•  The  Giccitf**^ 
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tr  in  uw.     They  Urit  broke  up  llio  gronm!  «ilh  oien,  Mtd 
I  lifibtly  with  molis.    Wbm  they  pmplojed  two  ploughs  in  a  6eld, 
:c  they  coultl  plough  in  i  day,  and  set  thrir  plough)  at  the  (■• 

K  ploughs  proceeded  loivird  each  otlior.     Thli  iotriTDed 

Eied,  hui  Ifu  ia  proportioQ  fui  iwo  ploughs  of  oieo  than  fOi  tvorf 

r.  uid  toil  more  in  ■  £cld  that  hu  not  been  yet  luracd 

rally  iwifler,  ind  make  greater  speed  in  a  gruund  that  hu  iliMdf 

I  ihenfore  helieve  ihnt  whal  IlonirT  describea  is  tho  apaci  IA 

een  t«ro  plonghi  ot  mulea  which  till  the  same  field  ;  and  u  tlq| 

eatfiinB  field  already  ploughed  by  oivn,  he  adds  nhal  hea^ 

tifier  and  fillet  lo   give   the  aecond  ploughing  than  oien,  ni 

le  Geld  ca  ploughed  by  the  epithet  of  diff,  fo(  that  "B»  a  iwlljl 

I  perches,  and  ilwaya  lEUger  tbao  in  a  Geld  aa  yet  antilled.  *U(tf 

e  difficult,  rGijuiicd  the  iDterial  to  be  ■□  nnich   the  le»  belatM 

K  they  could  not  despatch  ao  much  work.     Homer  could  ON 

Iter  compartSDQ  for  a  thing  that  pnaicd   ia  the  Gcldi ;  il  die 

lerience  in  the  art  of  agiiculEuie,  and  gives  hia  leTSei  a  ddA 

eed  all  the  images  drawn  frum  this  art  are  peculiiity  [Ilte^ 

is  pasiage,  Pu.  Lost,  b.  ii.  9T0. 
■  fourth  king  of  Troy,  sun  of  Troe  and  Callirlioe,  the  daughter  rf 
Ind  of  Eurydice,  the  danghler  of  Adnilus,  khig  of  Argoi,  and  hUm 
o!  .Eneas)  and  I.aoioedon,  the  predeceseor  of  Priaui.  Utt 
1  been  so  called  Ironi  his  father  Tros,  and  gave  to  il  the  nuse 
o  tradition,  it  nna  he  who  received  from  Jupiter  the  piUadiiun 
t!io  wars  which  had  been  eniled  by  tiie  aarieot  aaimonlj 
lalua)  and  Tros,  made  an  attempt  to  rescue  (he  statue  iram  0* 
Itemple  of  Afinerva  v/ai  involTcd.  although  he  was  aware  tkal  <lM 
■  as  long  Bi  it  lemnined  within  the  walla.  For  tliia  miaplacel 
:,  ilruck  with  blindness  by  Ihe  goddess,  but  was  subsequeallf 

I  PHONES.    As  the  Pieoniana  were  among  the  ThtDcian  luiiGl 
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Moi.  Among  other  cities>  beloDgmg  to  them,  may  be  mentioned  Pedafos,  onder  tlie 
MntoQ  of  king  Aliet,  who  led  hit  troope  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  LymeBaus.  llie 
UlegM  were  alao  acattered  over  varioaa  places,  even  as  hi  as  Phocasa,  Chios,  and  Samos, 
IMvioaaly  to  their  being  despoiled  of  their  territory  by  the  Ionian  colonists.  When  con- 
fKred  by  Achilles,  they  witlidrew  into  Caria,  and  the  region  ronnd  HalicamMsus,  where 
thej  iahabited  eight  cities,  and  became  so  blended  with  the  Carians  as  to  be  reckoned  a 
kucfa  of  that  people.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  tliere  were  numerous  tombs,  and  other 
tes  of  the  Leleges,  not  only  in  many  parts  of  Caria,  but  also  of  Ionia.  The  Le- 
KfM  seem  to  hare  suffered  so  severely  under  the  sword  of  Achilles,  that  they  were 
^Mbled  from  famishing  any  material  aid  to  Priam ;  and  hence  perhaps  they  are  omitted 
a  Ibe  catalogue  of  the  Trojan  auxiliaries.  The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Laconia 
■d  Megan  also  bore  this  name,  from  Lelex,  who  was  considered  to  be  the  first  king  of 
Ipirta,  Bad  whose  origin  is  derived  by  Pausanias  firom  Egypt.  Some  consider  the 
^Isfet  to  have  come  originally  from  Thessaly. 

Ml. — Jf— WW.]    From  Mconia,  a  country  of  Asia  ]VCnor;  it  was  that  part  of 
jik,  m  the  neiglibourhood  of  Mount  Tmolns,  which  wss  watered  by  the  PactcAns. 
itti]  THYMBRA.    A  plain  in  Troas,  ncred  to  Apollo,  and  celebrated  for  its  temple 
hoBimr  of  that  god. 

MS.]  THRACIANS.  The  Thradans,  under  Rhesas,  came  from  the  ndghbonrfaood 
theStiTmoa. 

665.]  BHESUS.  A  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Eioneus  and  the  mose  £aterpe,  or  of  Stiy- 
Wt  the  MB  of  Mars,  and  the  muse  Terpsichore.  He  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojana 
ring  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege.  It  was  known  to  Rhesus  that,  among  other  fktalitiea 
iched  to  the  captnre  of  Troy  (see  Troy),  it  had  been  declared  by  an  ancient  oracle 
It  Th>y  would  never  be  taken  if  his  horses  (remarkable  for  their  fleetneas  and  extreme 
dteneaa)  drank  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus  and  fed  on  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plains ; 
d,  lest  the  Greeks  should  be  apprised  of  his  approach,  he  determined  to  reach  tlie  vici- 
ly  of  Troy  daring  the  night  Ulysses  and  Diomed,  however,  having  by  the  treachery 
Ooion  become  acquainted  with  his  arrival,  entered  the  camp  of  the  Thradan  monarch  : 
fydidea'  &alchion  fix'd  him  to  the  ground  "  (II.  x.  577.),  and  the  famed  coursers 
came  the  priae  of  the  victors.  The  story  of  Rhesos  is  differently  stated  by  poets  : 
cording  to  Pindar,  the  Thradan  chief  had  actually  entered  into  battle  with  the  Greeks, 
d,  by  hii  prowess,  had  rendered  himself  so  formidable,  that  Minerva  contrived  means 
r  hie  deatruetioo  by  the  agency  of  Ulysses  and  Diomed.  The  &tality  relative  to  the 
ting  of  the  Xanthua  by  the  horses  of  Rhesus,  unknown  to  Homer,  is  mentioned  by 
vfi,  £n,  L  662,  and  by  Euripides. 

Jffmftof.]    In  the  progress  of  Rhesus'  voyage  from  Thrace  to  Troy,  he  landed  at 
lioa,  and  there  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Arganthone,  a  native  of  the  island,  to 
iiij  heron  hia  return  from  the  siege :  his  death  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
se; and  Arganthone  died  of  grief  at  its  failure. 
665.]  EIONEUS.    A  Thradan  prince,  &ther  of  Rhesus. 
MB,^Tke  hero's.]    Diomed's. 
664.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn.  ix.  456. 
#61.]  See  imitation  of  this  paasage,  JEa,  xi.  1060. 
66r.]  HIPPOCOON.    A  Thradan  captain,  the  friend  of  Rhesus. 
66t«— H€r,  wko9€/unf  UUhet  the  world  with  gore,]    Minerva. 
Wr^Hootik  kimg.]    Rhesus. 
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^US.    A  xm  of  LtwniedaD,  ki«g  ot  Traj,  and  of  Strjnmc,  iliughkt  u(  Ot, 
imr*  (tee  Auniik)  u  lud  lo  hiTe  been  eaamamtd.  lie  wu  hltat 
le  king  of  EihiojiLs,  md  of  AJnathioa.     AeeordiDg  lo  kudb,  Titbooi 
I  of  AuTon,  obtiiaed  iinmorlBlilj  from  Jupiloi.    The  goddcu,  bi 

>  iiDploiB  thai  be  sltauld  not  he  tubjoct  to  Ibe  iiifinsiliea  of  1(1,11 
L  inuDonalU;  nns  a  bnrdcQ  to  bim  ;  and  Aurora,  in  conpu 
utafbroied  bjm  tnCo  b  ^asaboppcr,  the  mo»t  tunofnl  (acconln^ 

,  that  sbs  might  »till  eojoj  Ibe  muBic  of  hii  voice.  (Sea  Conlqr^ 
hopper,  and  fable  of  Tithonoi  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fabbt  of  the  Jaci 
oDDi  it,  bj  lonie,  tuppoard  to  be  deiiied  liaia  two  worda  <iiiplfin|1tl 
i;  TilhoDua  being  ilated,  metnphoiicalljr ,  to  bate  been  nmliini  pfl 
It  tower,  sacred  to  tbe  ion,  which  wuTuited  by  Auron,  aad  wludi,  tk<li| 
d  many  ages,  in  coiuiet|ueDCP  of  hii  supplying  the  place  of  that  luHMI 
ra  for  tliii  prince  in  al»o  eipliined  by  liii  love  uf  tlw  cbaaa,  as4  IdI  N 
pf  riling  early  to  praeecute  that  di?enioD. 
le  Greek  name  for  Diicoid. 
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SffclytMi  bf  VcBM.    Thit  goddeii  arri?iog  too  late  to  reicue  her  favoarite.  metamor^ 

fhind  Ub  baa  an  anemoBj.     Adooia,  in  El^num,  gained  the  affectiona  of  Proaerpine, 

vka,  when  Venoa  had  obtained  from  Jupiter  penniaiion  to  reatore  hhn  to  life,  rafaaed  to 

adhrUm  to  leave  her  dominions.    Jopiter  thereupon  deapatcbed  the  muae  Calliope  to 

BiKls  the  diapnte  thu  excited  between  the  rival  goddeaaea;  and  it  waa  decreed  that  Ado- 

ah  Aoold  dwell  alternately  with  each,  and  that  tlie  Hours  ahould  cundua  him  from  the 

Ufaaal  to  the  upper  regiona.     Tliia  compact  was  infringed  bj  Venua ;  and  Jupiter,  to 

vhoB  appeal  waa  made,  at  length  satisfied  boUi  parties  by  detendming  that  Adonis 

ibotU  be  free  daring  four  months  of  the  year,  and  ahould  divide  the  remaining  right 

bitvesn  Vemia  and  Proaerpine.     The  history  of  Adonis  is  differently  related  by  Phur- 

Maiv  who  ani^MMea  bun  to  hare  been  the  son  of  Ammon  and  Myrrba,  and  grandsoiwof 

Qajiaa*  and  to  haTO  fled  with  his  father  into  Egypt,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 

ii]SMiimaiU  and  cirilication  of  the  inhabitants,  introducing  agriculture,  and  establishing 

asfel  lama.     Having  pasacd  thence  into  Syria,  while  bunting  on  Libanua,  he  waa  so 

anHsly  womded  by  a  wild  boart  that  his  wife  Isis,  or  Astarte,  believing  him  to  be  dead, 

pobic  lamentation  to  be  made  for  him  throughout  Egypt  and  Phcenida.    On  its 

diawyvered  that  he  waa  alive,  the  mourning  waa  otchanged  lor  demonstrations  of 

lay.    Baiag  afterwards  ahun  in  battle,  he  waa  deified  by  bb  wife,  and  ranked  among  the 

pads.    CMiant  H*^*  appose  that  Adonia  waa  slain  by  ApoUo,  who  thus  punished  Venus 

■r  lalirting  bUndness  on  hia  aon  Erymanthus.     By  many  ancient  vniters  Adonis  is 

aaaalenad  to  be  the  aarae  with  Osiris  snd  Thammux,  and  to  be  a  personification  of  the 

^ ;  the  period  In  which  that  luminary  is  nearest  to  the  earth  corresponding  with  the 

bw  ho  is  aaid  to  pass  with  Venus ;  and  the  winter,  when  the  light  and  beat  of  the  sun  are 

ivcTCome  by  ita  rigour,  being  typified  by  the  boar  which  slew  Adonis. 

Adonis  waa  called  Gimorab  in  Phoenicisn  mythology,  from  a  Phoenician  flute,  the 
omida  of  which  were  remarkable  for  their  plaintiveness. 
Oolgua  waa  the  son  of  Venus  and  Adocia. 

[See  stoiy  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  z.,  and  Fawkrs'  Bion,  Idyl,  i.] 
SO.^Sirpent.']    llie  Spartans  were  of  the  Ophite  race.    (See  Sparta,  Od.  it.  1.) 
75.]  POLYDAMAS.    A  Trojan,  son  of  Panthus,  the  priest  of  Aik>Uo,  celebrated  for 
lia  wiadom  and  hia  skill  in  soothsaying.     He  was  the  friend  of  Hector  (see  11.  xriii.  29S 
—296.),  and  was  killed  by  Ajsx. 
77.]  POLYBUS.    A  Trojan  captain,  son  of  Antenor. 
7S,^ Brother  vmriora.]    Polybus  and  Agenor. 
79.]  ACAMAS.    The  son  of  Antenor. 

W^XeapffS.]  "  It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  understanding  of  this  similitude,  to 
Bplui  the  nethod  of  mowing  in  Homer's  days :  they  mowed  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
ilon^ied,  beginning  at  the  extremes  of  the  field,  which  was  equally  divided,  and  pro* 
wded  till  they  met  in  the  middle  of  it.  By  tliis  means  they  raise  an  emulation  between 
»di  parties,  which  should  finish  their  share  first.  If  we  consider  this  custom,  we  shall 
iad  it  a  very  happy  comparison  to  the  two  armies  advancing  against  each  other,  togetlier 
nth  an  exact  resemblance  in  every  circumstance  the  poet  intended  to  illuacrale."  P. 
106.— W  eternal  numareh*]    Jupiter. 

119^-^WkMt  time  tn  $ome  eequeater^d  vole  The  weary  woodman,  ^c]  "  One  may 
latber  from  hence,  that  in  Homer's  time  they  did  not  measure  the  day  by  hours,  but  by 
be  progresMon  of  the  sun ;  and  distinguished  the  parts  of  it  by  the  most  noted  enjploy- 
■CBts;  aa  in  the  xiith  of  the  Odysses,  v.  610,  from  the  rising  of  the  judges,  and  here 
rom  tlie  dining  of  the  labourer. 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  entertaining  to  the  reader  to  see  a  general  account  of  the  mensu- 
ation  of  time  among  the  ancients,  which  1  shall  take  from  Spondanus.  At  the  beginning 
f  the  world  it  is  certain  there  was  no  distinction  of  time  but  by  the  light  aud  darkness,    m 
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I  die  whi^B  day  wu  incladcd  in  Ihe  g«o«n]  tern B  of  the  ereidng  widV 
1>  DM  iinptobBbt(>  but  thai  iLc  Childenna,  many  igM  aftei  Ibe  flood,  «eE*tt 
■dedfLe  cisj  inio  hours ;  thty  being  the  fiitl  who'spplicd  tbemwlict  with* 
^trologj.  TfaG  nioK  RnciGnC  niD-diiil  »e  mi  of.  ix  iliat  of  Achu,  mentis 
of  Kings,  ch.  II.,  about  the  time  of  Ibc  building  ot  Rome :  but  Ml 
I  Ois  in  cloudj  d«j»,  and  in  ihe  night,  tlie™  wna  Bnolher  [mention  of  «M 
Itiof  timpby  water;  bul  Ibattiot  being  tuScienil]'  ciact,  tbe^  laidit  lodat 

rtais  liie  use  of  dial*  ou  esrlier  among  the  Greek*  than  the  Room 

eaiB  afler  Iho  builJing  of  Borne  before  ihej  knew  anj  thing  rf  I 

1  diridsd  (be  day  lUid  nigl>l  inlo  (neniy-four  houre,  at  appean  (mm 

Jiuugh  they  did  nol  count  the  lionra  aa  >e  do,  numeiinlly,  but  flm 

tidnigbt,  and  disiingoislied  them  by  particular  namea,  aa  by  Ibe  cock-*« 

1,  Ihe  nii(t-day,  &c.     The  Gnt  sun-dial  vc  read  of  among  the  Romaiu  «U 

■  day  iulo  houra,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  i.  cap.  SO.  filed  on  the  lem^d*! 

iu9  the  censor,  abnut  the  twelfth  year  of  the  wan  with  ?jnhvm 

I  of  anj  nae  to  the  public  waa  set  up  neat  Ihe  roatra  in  the  FornBft 

:  cansul,  aftfT  the  lading  of  CaUna  in  Siiily;   ftiiin  whence it« 

J  ;;enrs  after  the  firat  had  been  set  up  by  Papiiio)  :    bat  iliis  wu  acill  1^ 

|,  Ihe  Hnea  of  it  not  eiiclly  corretponding  with  the  aeieial  boon.     Yel  tbi| 

<nj  yeari,  till  Q,  Marciui  Philippus  placed  another  by  it,  greatly  in|n 

d  still  one  comiBOD  defect  of  being  useleaa  in  the  night,  and  wben  A^ 

All  these  inTentiona  being  thus  inedectual,  Scipio  Narica,  soma  |j 

d  Ihe  dny  and  nighl  into  houra  from  llie  dropping  of  wWer.  i 

I  We  Gnd  froqaenl  mention  of  the  Iioun  in  the  courie  of  thii  poem ;    bal>t 

,it  may  not  ijs  improper  lo  lake  notice,  that  they  must  alwajfa  bo  t 
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rfMf&.1    IpUdMBM. 

ON.  The  eldcit  ton  of  Aotenor ;  he  wai  killed  hj  Apaoiemwm  (IL  sL  116.) 
THYI^  OoddeMei  wIk>  pT«ild«d  orer  the  hirth  of  iafiuts.  Tbey  wero 
n  of  Juno  and  (tccording  to  Heaiod  and  Apollodonu)  of  Jnpiter.  The 
heie  ditinities  is  not  predeelj  ascertained.  Homer  aometimea  apeaka  of 
ijiie,  and  aometioiei  as  Ilithyia.  In  Od.  six.  S18.  Homer  mentiona  a  cave 
aaoed  to  Ilithyia,  who  had  alao  many  temples  in  Greece.  Ilithyia  ia  one 
ancient  deities  of  Greece  :  her  offices  were  afterwards  ascribed  to  Diana  and 
, ;  hut  this  part  of  mythology  waa  unknown  in  the  timea  of  Homer.  (See 
[v.  M5.) 
B^US.       ^ 

rroNous.  I 

TTES.  I 

PPONOUS.  >Grecian  chiefs,  here  killed  by  Hector. 

»H£LTIUS.  i 

lUS.  I 

SYMNUS.    J 

3ELAVS.     ^ 

iiYMBR£US.    A  Trojan  prince,  bera^,  killed  by  Dioroed. 

OLION.    The  charioteer  of  Thymbraeus ;  he  waa  killed  by  Ulyasea  (line  418.) 

iflf^ Jfrrspa.]    Amphius  and  Adrastua.    (See  Ampldua  and  Adraatna,  It  ii. 

cry  wwa  kHled  (II.  xL  430.) 

rPIROCHUS.  ^xrojans,  here  killed  by  Ulysses. 
PPODAMUS.   i      ^  ^      ^ 

lASTROPHUS.    A  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

EIOPIS.  ^ 

9NOMU8.  / 

lOON  ^  Trojans,  here  killed  by  Ulysses.    Charops  waa  a  hod  of 

lEHSIDAMAS.C^Wasus. 

lAROPS.  ^ 

IFPASUS.    A  Trojan,  father  of  Clmropa  and  Socoa. 

X^US.    Brother  of  Charops ;  be  was  killed  by  Ulysses  (line  560.) 

f  PmOatf  car«.]    "  Homer  generally  makes  some  pecoltar  god  attend  on  each 

be  ancients  beliered  that  every  man  had  his  particular  tutelary  deity."    P. 

UprmdiMtekUf.^    Ulysaea. 

IrtfM'  am.]   Menelaus*. 

9RYCLUS.    An  illegitimate  son  of  Piiam,  here  killed  by  Ajax. 

INDOCUS.  J  Tj^j^    wounded  by  Aj 


pjkynctan.]  "  Tliat  botany  was,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  in  great  eateem 
e«  ^ipears  from  the  atoriea  of  Medea,  Cirre,  &c.  We  often  find  mention, 
■iMt  ancient  writers,  of  women  eminent  in  that  art;  as  of  Againede,  in  this 
«•  8T5,  who  ia  said  to  have  known  the  virtues  uf  every  plant  that  grew  on  the 
of  Polydamne,  in  die  fourth  book  of  the  Odysses,  v.  816.  Homer,  I  believe^ 
iiBt  was  known  in  hia  time  of  the  practice  of  these  arts.  His  methoda  of 
anowa,  stanching  of  blood  by  the  bitter  root,  fomenthag  of  wounds  with  warm 
lying  proper  bandages  and  remedies,  are  all  according  to  the  true  precepta  of 
iMfB  me  likewiae  several  passages  m  hia  worka  that  show  hia  knowledge  of 
I  off  planti,  even  of  those  qualitiea  which  are  commonly  (though  perhaps  erro- 
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neooily)  ascribed  to  then,  is  of  the  moly  agnlnst  enchantneotii,  the  wilkMTt  the  MpnlkCi 
iuu"    P. 

6S9. — 7%e  womiied  pfftpringJ]  )  Machaon. 
The  kmUing  god.]  i  .faculapioB. 

MS,  4v.]  Ajaz  18  here  repreaented  aa  withered  in  his  atrengith  by  the  oreipowimi 
influence  of  Jove.  The  originil  of  tbeae  lines  ia  beautifully  applied  by  Flnlarch  tofti 
sudden  panic,  under  the  impresaion  of  which  Pompey  abandoned  hixnaelf  to  fligfaty  ifta 
his  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia. 

672.]  See  imitation  of  tliis  paaaage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  i.  284. 

705.]  APISAON.    A  Trojan,  son  of  Phausius,  here  killed  by  Eorypylna. 

712. — Tke  wounded  Greek.]    Eurypylua.    He  was  wounded  by  Paria. 

750.^ — Tke  ch^fs.']    Neator  and  Mschaon. 

757.]  EURYMEDON.    Charioteer  of  Neator.    (See  Eurymedon,  II.  iv.  tai.) 

764.]  HEC AMEDE.  A  daughter  of  Arsinous,  king  of  Tenedoa,  who  leU  to  the  btrf 
Neator,  after  the  plunder  of  that  island  by  the  Greeks. 

705.]  ARSINOUS.    King  of  Tenedoa. 

781 « — Pramman  whu,]  The  origin  and  first  planting  of  the  Pramnian  tIm  m 
onccxtain,  but  they  are  generally  ascribed  to  Thrace.  This  vine  was  afterwaxda  caWmiri 
in  the  province  of  Smyrna,  and  in  tlie  island  Icaria.  Some  derive  the  term  FiranMa 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  iooth;  othera  from  Pranme,  a  fine-bearing  moamiia  ii 
Icaria. 

817 — 807. — Mpeian  powers,']  The  Epeans,  being  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  BJii 
•re  aometimes  confounded  with  the  Cleans.  The  summary  of  Neator's  nairatiOBiitlrii' 
Hercules,  in  a  war  with  the  Pylians,  had  (lain  eleven  sons  of  Neleua  (see  Nolens) ;  lB( 
Eleana,  taking  advant^^  of  this  calamity,  inflicted  many  oppressions  on  the  Fyfiaas. 
This  injurious  conduct  waa  farther  aggravated  by  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  who  retaiaed  lbs 
horsea  which  Neleua  had  sent  to  contend  in  some  public  games  exhibited  by  Avgoa 
The  Pylians,  after  vain  attcmpta  to  procure  redress,  made  incursiona  into  the  duinct 
of  tlie  Eleana,  and  carried  off  much  booty  :  in  this  predatory  attack  Itymonens  (son  of 
Hypirochus,  a  prince  of  Elia)  was  slain  by  Nestor.  Three  days  after  thia  occuncnca  the 
Eleans,  in  their  turn,  entered  the  territory  of  the  Pylians  ;  and,^  under  the  nrmma"^  of 
Ctcatus  and  Eurytus  (the  sons  of  Actor  and  Molione),  attacked  the  city  of  ThiyoitsM< 
llie  Pyliana  flew  to  arms :  in  tliis  battle  the  youthful  Nestor  distinguiahed  himself  bj 
killing  AIuliuB,  the  son-in-law  of  Aogcaa,  and  by  pursuing  the  Eleana  to  the  veiy  boiden 
of  theEpeana. 

810.]  ITYMONiEUS.  The  son  of  Hypirochua,  a  prince  of  Elia ;  he  waa  killed  bf 
Nestor. 

827.]  NELEUS.  A  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro,  twin-brother  of  Peliaa,  and  father  of 
Ncfttor.  It  has  been  stated  (see  Peliaa,  II.  ii.  870.)  tliat,  at  the  death  of  Crethens,  kia{ 
of  lolchos,  Neleua  and  his  brother  seized  the  throne  of  that  kingdouL  After  they  M 
reigned  togetlier  for  some  time,  Pelias  expelled  Nelcus  from  lolchos.  Nelena  fled  fr 
protection  to  Aphareus,  king  of  Messenia,  who  not  only  received  him  most  cordially,  \i^ 
granted  him  all  the  maritime  towns  of  that  province.  Of  these  he  made  Pylos  the  cajatil 
of  hia  dominions ;  and  under  him  it  became  so  flourishing,  that  Homer  styles  it,  hj  wtf 
of  eminence,  the  city  of  Neleus.  After  he  waa  firmly  established  in  hia  newly-acquiR' 
poaseaaions  he  married  Chloris,  the  daughter  of  Ampliion  (son  of  laaua,  king  of  Orckr 
menos)  and  Niobe,  and  was  father  of  one  daughter,  Pcro,  and  twelve  sona,  who  wd* 
all,  except  Nestor  (then  absent  from  Pylos),  put  to  death  with  himself  by  Hercules,  in 
consequence,  according  to  some  accounts,  of  his  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Aagia* 
ag^st  that  hero ;  and  to  othera,  of  his  haring  refused  to  perform  the  expuitor>' 
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Mmqnnd  by  Haroilef,  ts  an  Atonement  for  tlie  marder  off  hie  wife  Megnn  mid  lior 
,   cUHm  in  ■  fit  of  defirium.    Thie  relation  of  Neleiie*  death  u  not  anpported  bj  the 

Mkntf  of  Homer,  who  repreienta  him  ae  surviviBg  the  elaaghlrr  of  hb  eou. 
M— fUf*  we— rrfc.]    Avgeas,  or  Aagias,  the  lather  of  the  beautiful  Agamede  (ice 

Mm  811.)    Ilia  naat  not  be  confounded  with  Augbs,  tlie  fathet  of  Phjlew.    (See 

Arlm.) 
Nl^-JJMfViAcler.]    Eorytus  and  Cteatus.    (See  Eorjtns,  &c.  II.  ii.  756.) 

"  new  ava  the  aamo  whom  Homer  cells  the  two  MoUona,  namely,  Enzytas  and  Ctn- 
^  Tbyocaiit  in  tlie  linea  following,  is  the  same  town  which  he  calls  Thryon  in  the 
citalQgae. 

"  Ibe  aver  Bfinyas  ii  the  same  with  Anygms,  about  half  way  between  Pyloa  and 
Tbiyooaa,  called  Mioyas,  firom  the  Mioyans,  who  lired  on  the  banks  of  it.  It  appears 
boa  what  the  poet  says  of  the  time  of  their  msrrh,  that  it  is  half  a  day's  march  between 
PjlMandTfaiyoeua.    EutttUhima.    Strabo,  Ub.  Tiii.*'    P. 

SMi]  THRYOESSA.  A  town  on  the  confioei  of  the  Pylians  and  Eleans,  on  tbo 
i««r  Alpheosp  altorwazds  called  Epitalinm.    (See  Thryon,  U.  ii.  720.) 

e».]  MINYAS»  or  MIN YCUS.    (See  line  844.) 

SFi,— Kiiy  Ai^MS*  ten.]    Mulins ;  son-in-law.    (Refer  to  note  on  line  817.) 

875.']  AG  AMEDE.    Daughter  of  Augias,  and  wife  of  Mulius. 

9Qi  Wl.l  This  is  an  anti-homeric  occurrence  ;  Neitor  and  Ulysses  bad  gone  to  the 
sourt  of  PdmM  for  the  pnrpoie  of  inviting  Achilles  to  join  in  the  common  came  against 
rxcy. 


Jhcro.]5 


Eurypylns. 


k^  Ij  < 


.Mt».- 


II 


^3 


ILIAD. 


NE  and  APOLLO,    The  office  of  dTmoIisfaing;  the  ircnch  of  Ibt  Qntta 

leptuue  SDil  Apollo  :    thai  Neptuae  'ould  be  willingl;  emplOTrd  ik  tUl 

iterrei  (torn   II.  vii.  £30 — S40.;    bul  wh;  h  Apotlu  lUMcUUd  U 

lablj,  brcnuip  lining  once  been  cuncemcd  in  erecdng  Ilie  *a!l>  of  Tis|i  b 

1  oblitcratB  wlnteier  might  scnn  to  ri»il 

or  RHEDAS.    A  rim  of  BiLhjaia,  ni 

31  US. 
«U8.    Ari 

rrof  My)i>,  wliicU  diichsigei  itself  into  the  Proponti*. 
^ICUS  (now  Ou>vol>).     A  nta  of  JVIjiii,  wbich  diHihirgei  iMi! 
ii  famou*  io  ucieut  bistoij  ■>  Ibe  tcene  of  (lie  firil  battle  W 
mder  the  Gceai  and  of  Darioi,  334  B.  C. 
ioned  between  tinea  IT  and  ID,  miiy  perbips  ill  lie  Btreim*! 


A  atreini  iasuing  Eniai  Mouat  Ida. 
of  Tro«>. 
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put  of  Thnce  which  was  afterwArds  comprehended  in  Macedon.    He  »at  son  of  Pelagon, 

«  hhgaa,  one  of  the  allies  of  Priam,  and  vaa  killed  by  Achilles  (IL  xxi.  195.) 

Mt]  LAPITHS.    The  Lapithae.    A  lavage  people  of  Thefsaly  (said  to  have  been 

ttelat  taoien  of  horses),  inhabiting  Blount  Pindus  and  Othrys.    The  name  of  Lapithe 

*>iSi%iBal]y  giTcn  lo  the  numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and  Periphis,  the  sons  of  Lapi- 

^  (brother  of  Centaurus,  and  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe),  a  prince  of  Thessaly  ;   and 

'■keqaeatly  transferred  to  the  inhabiuints  of  the  coontry  over  which  they  reigned, 

(For  the  cause  of  the  bsttle  which  occnrred  between  the  Lapitha  and  Centsors,  at  the 

*^f6tk  of  PiritbonSy  see  Centann,  Theseus,  and  skirmish  between  the  Centanrs  and 

^iCfaitef,  Orid^B  Met.  b.  ai.) 

lis.]  See  imitatkm  of  this  pssssge,  JEn,  iz.  924. 

IM.]  ORESTES.    A  Trojan,  killed  by  Leontens  (11.  xii.  32S.) 

18S.]  ACAMA8,  or  ADAMAS.    The  son  of  Aiius.  (See  II.  ziiL  710.) 

IM.]  (EVOMAUS.    A  Trojan,  killed  by  Idomeneni  (II.  ziii.  610.) 

IM.]  THOON.    A  Trojan,  kiUed  by  Antilochns  (II.  xiiL  690.) 

157^— AvicM  hrstker*,]    Brother  Lapithae  chiefs  ;  Polypcetes  and  Leonteus. 

911.]  LAPITH£.  (See  Lapiths,  line  142.) 

m.]  DAMASUS.   -V 

117.1  OBMENVS.  i  Trojans,  killed  hy  Polypcetes. 

MT.]  PYLON.        J 

MM  UIFPOBCACHUS.  ^  ^    . 

ni.J  ANITPHATES.       /  ^^i'"!'  ^'^  ^^  ^T  ^1^^^^'!'  ~  •  " 
1 1  LAMENns  i         Antimachos,  and  brother  of  Hippolocbai  and  Fi- 

I'O  MENON.  '  S  ••™^- 

L]  These  lines  contain  an  illustration  of  the  inaospicions  omen  conveyed  by 
tti  ^pcmBM  of  an  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  its  talons.  (See  Divisfttion  by  birds,  and 
iait^dfln  of  tUs  passage,  JEn,  zi.  1105.) 

tri-— S90.]  The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  speech  have  been  much  admired,  imi- 
ttfadt  and  qnoted  hy  writers  both  ancient  and  modem.  The  latter  lines  are  said  to  have 
tfcam  quoted  by  Lofd  Granville,  while  lying  on  a  sick-bed,  when  Mr.  Robert  Wood  pn- 
•itftd  to  Ub  tho  ticBty  of  1763,  which  had  been  lately  signed  at  Paris.  Pope's  parody 
of  tUtf  beootilbl  posnge  is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  poetry :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  9,  &c. 

411.]  THOOS.    A  herald. 

iM.^^PHen"  m.]    Menestheus. 

444.]  PANDION.    The  attendant  sqnire  of  Tencer. 

4SI.]  EPICLES.    A  Trojsn  prince,  here  killed  by  Ajax. 

47r.]  AICMAON.    A  son  of  Thestor,  here  killed  by  Sarpedon. 

S48.]  floe  imitation  of  this  passage,  ^n.  v.  666. 

S5S.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  vL  831. 


*2T. 
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7. — MtftioHM.'}    Earopean  MysiaiLB.    (For  the  Asiitic  MyiiaiiB,  see  II.  ii  IMA.) 

O.—Hippemolgian,']  The  Hippomolgi  were  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  it  it  aidM 
on  mares'  milk. 

10.]  SAMOTHRACIA.  So  called  in  contradiBtinction  to  the  Samoa  on  tteloHi 
coast.  It  ia  an  island  in  the  ^gean  aea,  opposite  Troas  ',  hut  whether  origiBaUj  pM|lii 
by  Thracians,  or  by  colonies  of  the  Pelasgians,  Samians,  or  Phoenicians,  is  nnkaoaa. 

The  Cabiru]  Samothracia  is  remarkable  in  fable  for  tlie  establishment  of  the  CdUi 
rites  in  Europe.  Mytbologists  are  divided  as  to  the  people  by  whom  they  mwn  «l^ 
blished ;  the  Pelasgians,  who  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  island,  being  so  ignanat  tf  fha 
names  of  the  Cabiric  divinities  as  to  be  compelled  to  consult  the  oracle  of  DodoBa«  i 
be  referred  to  the  Barbarians  (meaning  the  Egyptians)  for  the  necessaiy 
The  following  may,  however,  be  perhaps  considered  a  fair  statement  of  tha 
accounts. 

The  Cabiri,  the  original  introducers  of  idolatry,  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  the 
the  Curetes,  the  Curybantes,  the  Dactyli  Idsei,  the  Ignetes,  the  Telchines,  said  the  Dial- 
curi,  and  to  be  sometimes  represented  as  the  offspring  of  the  Sun  (and  thence  cdU 
Heliadse)  or  of  Vulcan ;  the  latter  hypothesis  being  strengthened  by  the  tet  of  fhv 
principal  warship  being  observed  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Memphis;  dieiri]lei(af 
which  the  chief  object  was  an  ark  or  ship)  having  originated  in  Egypt ;  hsfief  paori 
from  that  country  into  Syria,  Phrygia,  Pontus,  Thrace,  and  into  the  dtiea  of  OieMB;  nd 
tlienco  into  Hetruiia  and  the  Celtic  regions,  the  British  islands,  and  especiallj  into  ths 
isles  of  Mona  (Anglesey,  in  afkertimcs  the  chief  seat  of  the  druids,)  and  Colnmbe,  OM  of 
the  Hebrides. 

Zeuth  is  by  some  considered  to  have  been  the  original  Cabiritic  divinity  (see  Dkmgm, 
under  names  of  Bacchus) ;  while  others  assign  tlic  names  Azieros,  Ajdochem^  ol 
Aziochersos,  to  the  three  prindpal  gods  of  the  Cabiri ;  identifying  them  with  cither  Fhls 
Proserpine,  and  Ceres,  or  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horns,  these  being  the  sources  firom  whk^  lis 
multifarious  divinities  of  the  Egyptians  chiefly  emanated. 

Samothracia  was  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  called  Samoa  (see  JBm» 
vii.  203.) ;  and  had  also  the  names  of  Melites,  Leucasia,  or  Leucania,  8990$,  Ekdnti 
and  Dardania. 

10. ~^  mountain's  6reii7.]    Saos  or  Saoce,  a  mountain  of  Samothracia. 

83.]  i£G£.     A  town  of  Euboea.  (See  JEgae,  II.  viii.  24C.) 

84 — 57.]  This  jiassage  contains  the  fine  description  of  the  palace,  chariot,  and  prapM 
of  Neptune  over  the  surface  of  the  deep,  referred  to  under  the  history  of  the  god^  Hit 
560.    (See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEu.  v.  1072.) 

52.]  IMBRUS,  or  IMBUOS  (now  Embro  or  Lembro).  An  island  of  the  Ep» 
sea,  near  llirace,  in  which  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Samothracia  (the  Cabhi)  W 
observed. 

53. — Great  nUer  qftke  azure  rmtnd,']    Neptune. 

177. — A  cho9en  phalanx,  firm,  ^c]    "  Homer,  in  these  lines,  hss  given  us  a  deici9' 
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dent  phfthmZy  which  consiBted  of  Mretil  miks  of  men  doiely  ranged  in  thiv 
fint  Una  itood  with  their  spears  levelled  directly  Ibrwaid ;  the  second  rank, 
with  spears  two  cubits  longer,  levelled  them  forward  through  the  intersticoi 
nd  the  third  in  the  tame  manner  held  forth  tlieir  spears,  yet  longer,  through 
r  ranks  ;  so  that  the  points  of  the  spears  of  three  ranks  terminated  in  one 
a  other  ranks  stood  with  their  spears  erected,  in  readiness  to  advance,  and 
places  of  such  as  fell.  This  is  the  account  Eustatliius  gives  of  the  phalanx, 
nres  was  only  fit  for  a  hody  of  men  acting  on  the  defensive,  but  improper 
}  and  accordingly  Homer  here  only  describes  the  Greeks  ordering  the  battle 
r,  when  they  had  no  other  view  but  to  stand  their  ground  against  die  furious 
1  Trojans.  The  same  commentator  observes  from  Hermolytus,  an  ancient 
ics,  that  this  manner  of  ordering  the  phalanx  was  afterwards  introduced 
artans  by  Lycurgus,  among  the  Argives  by  Lysander,  among  the  Thebans 
3as,  and  among  the  Macedonians  by  Cbaridemus."  P. 
I  See  imitation  of  these  passages,  /En.  xii.  09lf  and  107S. 
RIUS.  Son  of  Mentor.  His  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Medesicaste,  a 
limm,  induced  him  to  become  an  ally  of  that  monarch.    He  was  here  killed 

iiTOR.    Hie  father  of  Imbrius.  (See  preceding  line.) 

>iEt?8.    A  town  of  Caria. 

DESICASTE.    Dauglitrr  of  Priam. 

E'HIMACHUS.    (See  Ampbhnachus,  II.  ii.  755.) 

?HIUS.    Joint  leader  with  Meoestheus  of  the  Athenian  troops.     He  was 

tor  (IL  zv.  S7S.) 

SUS.    Ajax  the  Less. 

frairfioii.]    Amphimachus,  the  grandson  of  Neptune.    The  grandfather  of 

\  was  Actor.    The  poet  may  have  forgotten  this  circumstance,  or  (what  is 

)  in  complying  with  the  custom,  in  the  heroic  ages,  of  assigning  the  descent 

to  some  god,  does  not  scruple,  in  the  present  example,  to  call  Amphimachus 

li  Neptune,  although,  in  another  passage,  he  had  given  him  a  mortal  pro- 

I    Sea  imitation  of  these  passages.  Par.  Lost,  i.  128,  and  JEn.  xii.  409. 

ilOYANS.    A  people  of  Thessaly,  who  received  their  name  from  Phlegyas, 

n,  with  whom  they  plundered  and  burnt  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

fTM  arms.]    The  Ephyri,  a  people  in  that  part  of  Thessaly  where  Cranon 

I  Wit. 

Biitation  of  this  passage,  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii.  S26,  &c. 

m's  greai  atnuJ]    Jupiter  and  Neptune. 

I  rif.]    Neptune  and  Jupiter  are  here  represented  as  alternately  relaxing 

;  (as  it  were)  the  conflict,  so  that  tlie  Greeks  and  Trojans  were,  by  turns, 

mer  illustrates  this  image  by  referring  to  a  popular  game,  in  which  two  men, 

h  other's  strength,  hold  a  rope  by  the  extreme  ends,  and  endeavour  to  pull 

lap  of  the  rival. 

:RY0N£US.    a  Thracian   prince,  to  whom  Priam  had  promised  his 

ndnu    He  is  here  killed  by  Idomeneus. 

<ESUS.    A  dty  of  Thrace,  of  uncertain  situation. 

BAKDRA.    Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.    She  was  beloved  by  Apollo, 

to  BMbb  to  his  addresses,  provided  he  would  giant  her  the  knowledge  of 

•  kwwicdga  she  obtained :  but  slic  was  regardless  of  her  promise ;  and 

Mib  drtfltmined  that  no  credit  should  ever  bo  attached  to  her  predictions 

3i-'*in«lVpy  was  taken,  she  iled  for  shelter  to  the  temple  ot  Minw^ 
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in  thediviuoa  otiba  ipoUt,  «he  fell  to  (he  ibtre  of 
luCed  miih  hint  on  hii  retom  la  ArgoB.    (Sre  Aguncmnoo.) 
|»«  ulledPniiHKis.  fnun  her  failicr,  uid  Alexandui,u  the  uWI  Q| 
ri.). 

eoniidera  Ihii  bble  u  bating  been  iriTented  to  eipnu  the  ioeOdg  of 
iiice.  ■' For  ibcy,"  iffirni»  (hut  gn»t  pbiloiophrt,  "' 
litncUble,  and  tiitm  not  to  the  iiiBtnictioni  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  bunanjy 
lind  olMrre  the  modaUtion*  uid  mmures  of  sffain,  tbe  ibsrpi  wtd  tglttt 
:e  between  judicious  and  ralgu  enn,  and  llie  proper  timetof  ipc 
be  ever  ao  intelligent,  and  evei  to  frank  ot  tbeir  adnce,  «i  ti 
m  good  and  juat,  jtt  all  tbeii  endeSTOun,  eitber  of  penuaaion  oi  focu, 
■ace,  and  ralhtr  huun  tbe  rain  ot  tbose  tbej  adviie.     But  at  lul,  lr 

Ml  made  the  suffereiB  feel  tbe  effrct  of  Ibcir  noglect,  the?  tooIW 

I,  as  defp,  furefceliig,  aod  fiuibfiil  propheti." 

giirif.]     i.  e.  he  offered  no  doner  besidei  hii  valour  and  laStil 

tire-l    Tlie  iqmre  of  Adus,  killed  by  Anlitocbus  (II.  liii.  SOS.)  , 

.     (See  Asiiu.  II.  ii.  lOlS.)  ^ 

'i  youih/iU  »an.]     Antilocbus. 

itiOR.     A  Greclui  prince,  ton  of  Hlppasue,  bere  killed  b; 
fETES.    TbeBaffle>9^s«tea(U.  1i-9GI.} 
IPODAUE,  or  HIPFODAMIA.    Tbe  dauglitei  of  Anchiiea, 
e  AlcatbouE.  II.  lii.  lOG.) 
re.]     IdomeneiL,. 

il  rfonw.]     Europi. 

I,    It  appears  (torn  the  gcDPolog;  of  Idameneus,  Ihat  IVIidiu,  in  noow'l 
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I  di|i^  SiBcmidM  and  Ihycni  write,  that  Idomeaena  and  Deipholrai  wei« 
]di  ia  Iof«  with  Helen.    Thia  very  well  agrees  with  the  ancient  tradition, 
daa  and  Virgil  have  followed ;  for  after  the  death  of  Parii,  they  tell  us  she 
L  to  Deipbobna.    EutUikuiM.**    P. 
3ALAPHUS.    (See  Aacalaphus,  U.  iL  61S.) 
imufdker,'] '  Man. 

w§§mded  broiker,']    Deiphobna.    He  wis  brother  of  Poliles. 
UlAS.    The  son  of  Asius,  killed  bj  Merion  (II.  ziii.  717.) 
If  HeUmuJ]    "  The  appellation  of  king  was  not  anciently  confined  to  those 
e  tba  soToreign  dignity,  but  spplied  also  to  others.    There  was  in  the  island 
whole  order  of  officers  called  kings,  whose  bosiness  it  was  to  lecei^e  the 
ifonnera,  concerning  all  that  happened  in  the  ishmd,  and  to  regulate  affanrs 

EmitatkiuM"    P. 
ANDER.    A  Trojan  chief,  not  mentioned  eliewhere,  killed  bj  Menehns 

•) 

r  €mf€r*d  jw/e-axe.]    "  Homer  nerer  ascribes  this  weapon  to  any  but  the  bar^ 
!he  battle-aze  was  not  used  in  war  by  the  politer  nations.  It  waa  the  foTomite 
m  Amaanns.    EmttUkiui,"    P. 
faMcaiu]    Helen. 

w]    Sevaial  kinds  of  dances  prerailed  among  the  ancients^  which  may  be 


invented  by  the  Egyptians,  in  m  hich  were  exhibited  figures  and 
iliBg  tba  heavenly  bodies. 

'mrntiin  ;  invented  by  Bacchus,  and  executed  by  Satyra  and  Bacchantes  ; 
4  into  the  grave,  the  comic,  and  the  mixed. 

ifli ;  faivented  by  the  Coretes,  which  was  executed  to  the  sound  of  druna, 
ni  tfia  tumultuous  noise  of  bells,  the  clashing  of  lancei,  swords,  and  &hields; 
I  Ibey  constantly  had  recourse  in  order  to  drown  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  during 
mi  BDised  by  them  in  Crete.  (See  Jove.) 
m;  iBveanted  by  Bacchus  on.  his  return  to  Egypt  from* India;  and  executed 

«I ;  performed  in  solemn  step  to  grave  music  by  young  persona  preceding 
ii-kng  white  robes,  and  carrying  crowns  and  branches  of  cypress, 
performed  by  young  boys  and  girls,  crowned  with  flowers. 
mi;  performed  at  Sparta  before  the  altar  of  Diana  by  very  young  giria^  and 
piactiaing  when  Theseus  first  beheld  her. 

invented  by  Pirithous  in  memorial  of  the  combat  between  the  La- 
N  Centaurs ;  and  performed  to  the  sound  of  flutes  at  the  termination  of  fes* 
wen  commemorative  of  victory. 

4mc$ ;  on  the  first  of  the  month,  which  originated  at  Rome,  and  conaisted 
blmg  of  young  people  to  tlie  sound  of  music,  without  the  gates  of  the  dtj,  for 
of  gathering  flowers,  with  which,  on  their  return,  to  decorate  the  doors  of  their 
I  friends;  while  the  latter,  during  thenr  absence,  had  prepared  tables  filled 
iea  for  their  entertainment  in  the  streets  of  the  city ;  erery  one  being  re- 
diatinctive  msrk  of  the  fostival,  to  wear  budding  branches. 
Mr;  invented  by  Minerva,  or  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  was  performed  at 
mans  in  full  srmour. 

\;  faiented  by  Pan,  and  performed  in  the  midat  of  woods  by  young  boys 
lith  oaken  crowns  and  garlands  of  flowers,  which  were  suspended 
r,  and  fostened  to  the  opposite  side. 
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The  mtftd ;  pecaliv  to  all  the  nttioni  of  antiqiiity,  tadporfomediiliMf  m 
during  the  time  of  Mcrifice,  in  woodi ,  or  on  moontainB. 

TV  ScUtm ;  inTented  by  Noma  Pompilhu,  in  hooonr  of  Bfan»  and  pwfiiiaed  ly 
twelve  of  tlie  most  illuBtrious  of  the  Salii,  daring  the  celebration  of  the  noUee  !■  ii 
temple,  and  during  the  solemn  processions  which  thej  subsequently  made*  aingiDg  bjav 
to  their  god,  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 

804. — Son  of  P}fimmaie$,'\  )Harpalion  was  the  son  of  Pjhemenes,  the  Uag  of  fti 

806.]  HARPALION.       )  Paphlagonians.    He  was  kiUed  by  Merion  (IL  sfii.  814.) 

805« — Far  from  ilsia.]  i«  e.  from  Paphlagonia,  a  province  &r  from  Troy.  The  WRi 
Amtk  does  not  occur  in  the  original. 

8SSd — The  pensive  faiker,']    Pylasmenes.    (See  Pylemenes,  II.  iL  1084.) 

88S.]  EUCHENOR.  A  son  of  the  Coxinthian  soothsayer  Polydus.  He  was  UDed  If 
Paris  (D.  liii.  841.) 

886.]  POLYDUS,  or  POLYIDUS.  Son  of  Cesnus,  a  physician  and  soothsayer,  vhi 
brooght  back  to  life  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  according  to  KHBS^bit 
according  to  others,  of  Hippoly tos. 

Gbiwut.]  Polyidns  having  informed  Minos  that  his  son  Glancns  had  drowned  Uaidf 
in  a  cask  of  honey,  was  enjoined  by  that  king  to  exert  his  skill  in  reanimatuf  Ae 
deceased  prince.  The  soothsayer,  reduced  to  despair  by  his  consdons  inability  to  eooplf 
with  this  unreasonable  demand,  endeavoured  to  terminate  his  existence  by  pnvoU^ 
a  serpent  to  sting  him ;  in  the  attempt  he  accidentally  killed  the  animal,  when.  Id  Ui 
aorprise,  he  perceired  another  serpent  advance,  and  apply  a  leaf,  which  instantly  nnmi 
it,  to  its  lifeless  companion.  Struck  with  this  incident,  Polyidns  immediately,  wiCh  ae* 
cess,  made  the  same  experiment  on  the  dead  body  of  the  prince.  Glancns  tbna  lUfcaiA 
to  life,  refused  to  allow  Polyidus  to  return  to  Argos  (his  native  city)  until  he  had  tangU 
him  the  art  of  magic.  The  soothsayer  complied ;  but  did  not  suffer  his  popfl  to  dcrin 
any  permanent  advantage  from  his  instructions,  as,  just  before  his  departnre,  he  compelW 
him  to  spit  into  his  mouth  ;  an  act  by  which  all  he  had  learned  was  oblitentad  from  til 
memory. 

Pindar  relates,  that  Bellcrophon  had  recourse  to  the  skill  of  Polyidns  when  be  vn 
anxious  to  procure  an  interpretation  of  his  dream  relative  to  the  taming  of 

860.— He  thai  ahakes  the  eolid  earth.]    Neptune. 

800.]  lONIANS.  The  Athenians.  Attica  was  considered  as  the  anginal 
of  the  lonians,  the  descendants  of  Ion  (see  Achaia  and  Hellenians,Il.  ii.  884.),  a 
(aocoiding  to  some)  of  Hellen,  one  of  the  great  progenitors  of  the  Grecian  people 
Herodotus  considers  them  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  places  their  establiit- 
ment  in  Greece  at  the  period  of  the  supposed  anival  in  that  country  of  Persona  and  Daai^ 
Thebtt,  according  to  the  hieroglyphical  system  of  tlie  first  ages,  is  considered  to  ham  bMB 
one  of  the  emblems  of  the  ark  among  the  lonians,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as  Danald^ 
or  Ceres.  (See  Theba,  under  her  names.)  The  name  of  Ionia,  for  Attica,  waa  not  eatinly 
oat  of  use  even  in  the  reign  of  Theseus. 

861.]  PHTHIANS.  The  Phthians,  here  mentioned,  were  under  the  command  ttV^ 
teaifauis.    (See  Phtliia,  II.  i.  201.) 

861.r-.£>MR/onre.]    (See  Meges,  II.  iL  761.) 

868.]  PHIDIAS,  or  PHIDAS.    One  of  the  Athenian  chiefs. 

866.]  DRACIUS.    One  of  the  ^peian  chiefs. 

866.]  AMPHION.    One  of  the  Greek  chiefs. 

867.]  PHTHIANS.    (See  Medon,  II.  ii.  882.) 

870.— /pJUctes*  aemJ]    Podarces. 

870.]  OILEUS.    The  father  of  Ajax  the  Less.    (See  Oileus,  II.  ii.  681.) 

Slh'-Yomig  J^}ax*  brother.]    Medon. 
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If.]    Eriope,  tbe  wife  of  Oileui. 
tlij—Bir  trtlktr.']    Hit  name  u  not  mentiooed. 
ttl^-FnUbi^Mii.]    PoljduDM. 
IH.]PHALC£S.    ATioju.kiJlcdbyAnCilocfaiuCII.  m.  eOT.) 


M.]  OBTHfUS. 


JTrojirs,  wboudi 


m]  FALUU8,  orFALONYS.  i 

M-lWlaUinUmq^Htnwtira'ifiM.]    AicHiai  ud  Mor; i. 

■r.]  ASCAKIA.    (Sea  Auuiu,  II.  U.  lOGl.) 

IML-Hm  that  giU$tlu  mom.]    Apolto. 

IM.]  Bn  imiatioii  of  Ihii  puuge.  Par.  LmI,  b.  i.  SU. 


'ti* 


ILIAD. 


I  lAipt  at  datanct,  ^c]    "  llomci  briag  ahray!  careful  to  didjogui 

FB  a  very  paHicular  deicrlplioii  of  [be  BUtion  of  tlie  ihipa,  •bciirijB|il 


Ley  l.j  di 


n  the  IbdiI.    Tbig  Le  bad  only  binted  U  bcfoie)  botb 


n  (he  wounded  heroei  coming  from  ibeii  ibijia,  which  wen 

hile  DtberB  were  engaged  in  the  defence  of  those  aliipa  irhera  tba  trail  M 

telle  ut,  that  the  ebore  of  the  buy  (comprehended  betwc 

It  tafiicient  lo  contain  the  thipe  in  one  line  i  wbiflbttqj 
obliged  to  diHiT  Dp  in  nnki,  nnged  in  pirmtlel  lines  along  tliaib 
IB  there  were,  the  poet  d«9  not  detemuBe.     if.  Dider,  nill 


a  far  her 


.,  wye  I 


ii  marc  than  probable  tint  tlieie  vete 
;  liace  the  order  in  which  the  veuelB  lay  is  here  described  by  a  iMti- 
lO  (tepa  of  ■  icaling-liiddeT  :  which  had  been  no  «aj  propet  to  | 
rsnkt,  but  tery  fit  lo  repreoenl  a  greater,  though  uadetcrmioed  a 
are  than  two  Imei,  may  likewiBc  be  inferred  from  what  we  find  in  Um 
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iher  of  tiu  $mile8  and  ioveM,]  \  y 
tibcm.]  )        *"' 

jmott  abode$.]  It  does  not  clearly  appear  in  what  preciae  apot  thia  palace  of 
lated :  the  eastern  and  western  extremitiet  of  the  ocean  are  occupied  by.  the 
daces  of  Night  and  the  Sun :  the  allusion  may  perhaps  be  the  same  aa  that  in 
[t  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  passage  that,  during  the  war  between  Jupiter 
na,  Juno  had  been  consigned  to  the  guardian  care  of  Ocean  and  Tethys. 
eat  parentsJ]    Ocean  and  Tethys. 

THYS.  Wife  of  Oceanus,  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Tena,  mother  of  t&e  SOOO 
and  of  all  rivers  and  fountains.  It  is  usual  among  the  ancient.  mythologiiU 
Tethys  the  birth  of  all  the  more  eminent  and  illustrious  personages  who 
d  or  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  She  is  the  principal  of  the  sea-deitiea  ; 
by  some  confounded  with  Thetis,  is,  by  most  mythologists,  looked  on  aa  a 
inity.  The  car  of  Totliys  is  formed  of  a  conch  of  extraordinary  whitaMMy 
light  a  construction, as  to  appear  to  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  waters;  H  is 
la-horses,  white  as  the  car  itself,  with  flaming  eyes  and  foaming  mooths, 
ir  track  witii  deep  furrows,  and  having  their  golden  reins  held  by  TriUms ; 
,  aporting  on  the  waves,  precede  it ;  the  train  of  the  goddess  is  closed  by  the 
xowned  with  flowers,  their  hair  floating  loosely  upon  the  winds.  A  large 
agitated  by  the  breath  of  innumerable  xephyrs,  ia  suspended  in  the  air^  above 
lie  iEoIus,  hovering  aloft,  curbs  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  drivea  awaj  ten- 
loda — all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  issuing  from  their  recesses  to  pay 
Jieb  goddess.  Tethys  is  represented  with  a  serene  and  dignified  aspect, 
»e  hand  a  golden  sceptre ;  and,  with  the  other,  supporting  the  Uttle  god 
ir  son)  on  her  knees. 
whm  goddetsJ]     Venus. 

ATHIA;  A  term  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  poets  to  Thessaly;  and  to 
which  afterwards  formed  the  kingdom  of  Macedon ;  Macedon  being  so  called 
if  Osiris. 

SMUS,  EMUS,  or  ENUS.  A  mountain  of  considerable  height,  which  aepa- 
from  Thessaly,  sacred  to  Apollo.  (See  Horace,  Ode  12.  b.  i.) 
kmg  of  Thrace,  and  Rhodope.']  It  received  its  name  from  Hsmui,  king  of 
son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia  (see  Orithyia),  who  married  Rhodope,  and  was, 
s,  changed  into  this  mountain,  on  account  of  their  presumptuous  wish  to  be 
under  the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  the 
Hars,  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  meditating  ai  to  tlie  part  of  the  earth  on 
lU  exercise  his  devastating  power.  (See  Horace,  Ode  25.  b.  iii.) 
HOS  (now  Monte  Santu).  A  mountain  of  Macedonia,  projecting  into  tlie 
■nd  of  such  a  prodigious  height,  as  to  overshadow  the  island  of  Lemnofl.  It 
urly  sacred  to  Jupiter,  thence  called  Athous. 

"  His  stately  head  the  mighty  Athos  shows, 

Sublimely  towering  o'er  the  lliracian  snows. 

Such  space,  as  vessels  well  equipp'd  may  run 

' Twixt  rising  mom  and  the  meridian  sun, 

To  Vulcan *8  isle  from  Athos  lies  outspread. 

Vet  such  the  height  of  his  majestic  head, 

O'er  Ixminos  the  gigantic  shadow  falls, 

And  casts  a  gloom  within  Myrina's  walls." — AyoUotduo  Rkoinu, 
;ATH.     Mors,    The  Greeks  and  Latins  considered  Death  among  their  divi- 
ia  by  some  identified  with  Night,  and,  by  others,  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
t.    Nothing  is  known  relative  to  the  manser  in  which  she  was  wonhippod  f 
m.  1^ 
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parlii'ular  vrnuriLion  tt  SpuM. 
I  uJlttn  to  licr  lionouT.  Hs>iod  bi 
icribrd  u  baviog  ■  licsrt  of  iron 
■t  sniiiDg  <he  Conns 


in  PliicBicu,  and  i>  Spda.    11i|| 
i  the  Gteek  pDeu  (ilaced  lbs  it 
and  oDliaili  of  biaii,  in  Tvfin 
1  o(  ttia  infmul  i«giiKi9. 


IE  follQwing  ; — tilt  Greek*  depicted  her  ciltuii 
cruned  f«t,  in  the  onus  of  Iwr  panot  Night;  t*,t 
I  cmBcinted  and  pile  T*»sgt,  ceiled,  uid  Uolding  a  scythe.  'Fbe  Etnucuri 
eiihft  "iih  ■  (Jorgon's  head,  covered  with  lerjienu,  or  with  tliil  «(  r 
ed  in  fable  ai  bsviog  tbe  eiprestiion  of  an  infuriated  woir.  The  an 
and  eniblcma  of  ibe  goddi^H  aie  wingi,  in  inverted  torch,  an  un,  ibH 
id  coie  1  and  ibe  yew,  ihe  cypreai,  end  the  cock,  ftre  sacred  lo  bn.  1 
kt  Homer  (II.  xvi.  8SI.)  reprcients  Deatb  and  Sleep  as  toil,  and  Y^ 
IS  half  brolberi.  Tbe  Gierka  designate  ihii  dioiniiy,  ■■  aiaale,  bftbi 
ATus,  tbe  Greek  urord  for  death ;  the  Ptt(£oi«an«  by  that  of  Hotit, 
k  (be  Syriac  dialed  niili  deatb  ;  and  Ifao  ScandinaTians  wonhippcd  DMkf 
be  ^pelUtion  Hel.i. 

The  god  of  alerp,  ion  of  Lrebu^  and  Nai,  and  father  of  DreiM 

Homer  placei  bis  cave  in  tbe  iatand  of  Lomnui,  and  Grid  in  llie  eMbH] 

while  Hesiod  nnd  Virgil  re proent  the  god  as  Btationed  in  tlw  ^ 

ie  poeta  d»cribe  liia  cave  oi  palace  ta  lieing  imperrions  to  the  mjt  of  t)| 

I,  geeae,  and  all  ihoie  aiiinnlt  whose  noi«e>  ditlurl 

ich  this  region  of  ailence  and  tranquiUitj.    The  r 

[if  the  palace,  and  nothing  ii  lo  be  board  but  (ho  soft  m 

fe  grow  poppies,  and  those  aoporific  plants,  the  juices  i 

Jflernards  diflusc  tl.cm  over  tlia  earlh,     Tbe  palac 


'  DtUer 


ory; 


Dugb  Die  Ton 


rof  t! 
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nm  M  Uonu  (Um  Sun).  As  th«  god  of  lilenM  h»  it  pointiag  to  liii  mooth  with 
Ifce  fingen  of  bit  right  hand,  having  a  loto«-flow«r  on  hit  head,  and  a  dove  at  the 
,  iceptK  OB  the  Mune  ahonlder. 

bj  and  all  fint-lruits  of  vegetables,  with  the  lotos -flower  and  the  peacli-tree,  were 
Dthiigod- 

A.  ->  Muta  it  the  goddess  of  silence,  the  same  as  the  Tacitm  of  NunaPoiB|iilraa, 
km  Sand  the  Naiad  Laru,  the  daughter  of  the  riTcr  Almon,  whose  tongue  Jd- 
TA.  ^  piter  cut  out  because,  at  tlie  time  he  enjoined  the  Naiads  in  the  neigh- 
1  of  the  Tiber  nut  to  secrete  Jutuma,  who  had  precipitated  herself  into  its  waten 
his  pursuit,  she  betrayed  the  injunction  to  the  nymph  and  to  Juno.  Lara,  how. 
wne  the  wife  of  Blercury,  whom  she  captivated  as  he  was  conducting  her  to  the 
regions  by  the  direction  of  Jove. 
Bee  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn,  z.  157. 

•1B8.]  This  passage  alludes  to  the  following  history.  Junu,  ever  the  enemy  of 
I,  had,  on  his  successful  return  from  the  first  siege  of  Troy,  under  the  leign  of 
DD,  lulled  Jupiter  ssleep  by  the  ministry  of  Somnus,  in  order  that,  during  tlM 
\  €ll  the  god,  she  might,  without  interruption,  send  a  storm  upon  the  fleet  of  the 
)y  tins  tempest  Hercules  was  driven  from  his  intended  course,  and  carried  to  the 
I  Cos.  Jvpitcr,  on  discorering  the  stratagem  wluch  had  been  thus  practised  on 
■ponded  Juno  (II.  xv.  23'M.)  from  Olympus,  and  {irecipitated  into  Lemnos 
Dg  lo  some  accounts)  her  son  Vulcan,  who  came  to  her  assistance. 
NIGHT.  Night,  or  Nox,  the  daughter  of  Chaos,  was  one  of  the  most  andent  of 
esb  and  hence  has  been  considered  by  the  poets  to  be  the  parent  of  all  things.  She 
BrohnSy  and  became,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  mother  of  Day  and  Light, 
icf.  Labour,  Old  Age,  Love,  Discord,  Destiny,  Sleep,  Death,  Darkness,  Dreams, 
po^dca,  the  Fates,  the  Furies,  &c.  A  black  sheep,  and  a  cock,  the  latter  an- 
{  tibe  approach  of  day,  were  the  victims  chiefly  sacrificed  to  her. 
.  ia  lepreaented  under  various  forms :  as  riding  in  a  chnriot,  preceded  by  the  con* 
If ;  with  wings,  to  denote  the  rapidity  of  her  course ;  as  traversing  the  firmament 
I  bcr  en,  and  covered  witli  a  black  veil  studded  witli  stars ;  and  sometimes  her 
■a  to  bo  looting  in  the  wind,  while  she  approaches  the  earth  to  eztmguish  a 
toich  wfaicb  ahe  carries  in  her  hand.  She  has  often  been  confounded  with  Diana, 
;  and  her  statue  was  placed  iu  the  celebrated  tem])le  of  that  goddess  at 


sd  LuMCS,  worshipped  in  S^-ria,  and  Noctulivs,  whose  statue  was  discovered  at 
nocturnal  divinities,  and  are  probably,  from  their  being  represented  with 
attributes,  the  same  as  Nox.  Baau  was  the  goddess  of  night  amcmg  the 
na;  the  Eupbronia  or  KvnuLiA  of  the  Romans  (the  goddess  of  good  counsel) 
posod  to  be  by  them  identified  v^ith  Sight;  and  the  Kgyptians  wor»hipped  dark- 
Night,  under  the  term  Atiiyr. 
PASITHAE.  Aglaia.  (See  Graces.) 
(See  fid>le  of  the  gods  swearing  by  the  Styx,  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fnblc$  of  the 

I.) 
CHRONOS.    Saturn. 

LECrOS,or  LKCTUM(now  Ca|>e  Baba).  A  promontory  separating  Troas  from 

It  was  celebrated  for  a  tem])le  dedicated  to  the  twelve  go<is. 
-"Bird  pfmght.']  "  A  bird  about  the  size  of  a  hawk,  entirely  black ;   and  that  is 
on  why  Homer  describes  sleep  under  its  form.*'    P. 
I  Ckalcis.    Hie  name  of  the  owl  among  the  gods. 
I CYBIINDIS.    The  name  of  the  owl  among  men. 
]  XnON.    Iiion  was  the  son  of  LeonteuB,  according  to  H^«^lnua;  o{  V\\\e%^as, 
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according  to  Euripides  ;  ind^  according  to  otlien,  of  Mars  and  Pisidice.    H«  was  ktaf  if 
the  Lapiths,  and  hual>and  of  Dia,  the  danghter  of  Deioneos,  king  of  Phoeb.    The  lattv 
was  so  indignant  at  the  refuial  of  Ixion  to  make  the  stipulated  pretnits  apon  reccivug  Ihi 
hand  of  the  princess,  that  he  seized  on  his  horses.    Ixion,  in  apparent  diaregaud  of  lUi 
act,  inrited  Deioneus  to  a  feast  at  LarisM,  and,  on  his  arrival,  treacheronaly  uiuidiRd 
him,  by  throwing  him  into  a  pit  filled  with  wood  and  burning  coals.  Ixion  haTing  becot, 
from  this  instance  of  perfidy,  an  object  of  general  odium  and  abhorrence,  made  an  appwl 
to  the  mercy  of  Jupiter.    The  god  was  moved  with  compassiun,  and  admitted  bim  to  &e 
court  of  Olympus ;  Izion,  howeYer,  in  consequence  of  his  having  presumed  to  afov  s 
passion  for  the  queon  of  heaTen,  ultimately  paid  the  price  of  his  crimes.     Jupiter, 
of  his  having  concerted  a  meeting  with  Juno,  deluded  him  by  the  substitution  of  a 
for  the  goddess,  merely  intending  to  punish  his  temerity  by  banishment  from  heaTea;  bd 
finding  that  Ixion,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  deception,  boasted  of  having  been  iafht 
company  of  Juno,  he  struck  him  with  his  tliundor,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  bindbiaiiaii 
infernal  regions  to  a  wheel  intertwined  with  serpents,  of  which  the  motion  was  to  bs  pa^ 
petuaL  (See  Georgic  iv.  68G — 69.^.)    According  to  a  tradition  of  the  ancients,  nona  ahi 
had  once  partaken  of  the  nectar  of  the  gods  could  die  but  by  the  tlmnder  of  Jupiter.   Iki 
Centaurs  are  described  as  the  offspring  of  Ixion  and  the  Cloud,  which  fiable  is  tboici* 
plained :  the  men  on  horseback,  who,  at  the  command  of  Ixion  (see  Centaurs),  destn^ 
the  wild  bulls  which  infested  Thessaly,  came  from  a  town  at  Uie  foot  of  Moont  PdiM^ 
called  Nephele ;  a  word  in  Greek  signifying  cloud. 

161. — Matchleu  dameJ]  DIA,  daughter  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Phocis ;  wifeofluii 
<me  of  the  mistresses  of  Jupiter  ;  and  mother  of  Pinthous,  the  friend  of  Theseas. 

36S.]  DANAE.  Daughter  of  Acri»ius,  king  of  Argos,  and  Eurydice,  daoghtorf 
Lacedamu>n,  and  mother  of  Perseus,  under  whose  history  the  principal  part  of  her  ova  ii 
contained.  She  was,  according  to  some  accounts  (see  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ir.,  and  HonoSibb 
iii.  Ode  16.),  courted  by  Jupiter  under  the  semblance  of  a  shower  of  gold  :  others  preMA 
that  it  was  Proetus,  the  uncle  of  Danae,  who  found  means,  by  bribing  her  keepers,  to  is* 
trodace  himself  to  her  during  her  imprisonment  in  the  brazen  tower  ;  but  the  fictioB  nkr 
tive  to  Jupiter  is  the  more  received.  Viigil  mentions  (i£n.  vii.  572.)  that  Danae,:aeei»- 
panied  by  some  Argives,  fled  from  her  father's  wrath  to  Italy,  and  there  founded  the  ci^ 
Ardea.  She  was  called  Adantias,  from  her  grandfather  Abas;  and  AcBZ8i0!riis,fiaB 
her  father  Acrisiut, 

864.]  PERSEUS.  The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acriaius,  kiaf  ■< 
Argos.  Acrisins  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son  would  pot  Ua 
to  death.  He  accordingly  secluded  Danae  in  a  brazen  tower ;  but  Japiler,  hea% 
enamoured  of  her,  introduced  himself  into  her  prison  under  the  form  of  a  ahower  of  |aU> 
The  birth  of  her  son  Perseus  adding  new  force  to  the  apprehensions  of  Acruiaib  hi 
adopted  the  inhuman  measure  of  consigning  Danae,  and  her  infant  son,  in  a  slender  bivk, 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

PolydecteB.']  The  intention  of  Acrisius  to  destroy  the  child  was  frustrated ;  the  wiidi 
drove  the  little  vessel  on  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Seriphus  (one  vast  rock,  abouadii| 
with  serpents),  in  ttie  iEgean  sea,  where  Polydectes,  the  king  of  the  island,  hoqiilaUj 
received  the  princess,  and  committed  the  education  of  her  son  to  his  brother  Die^i. 
But  it  was  destined  that  Perseus  should  be  exposed  to  never-ceasing  hardahips  M^ 
dangers.  Polydectes  became  enamoured  of  Danae,  and  expelled  from  his  cooit  Iki 
youthful  prince,  with  an  express  command  not  to  return  unless  he  could  bring  with  Ua 
the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medufia.  (See  Gorgons.)  Perseus,  being  favoured  by  the  fsfc 
was  equipped  for  this  expedition  by  Pluto,  with  a  helmet ;  by  Mercury,  with  wings  lai 
a  short  dagger ;  and,  by  Minerva,  with  a  shield  and  tlie  horse  Pegasus.  By  ud  of  ti>> 
animal  he  effSected  liis  passage  through  the  air  into  the  country  of  the  Gorgeni  (i" 
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cf 

fcc  to  JakBMiiy 

iJA  ht9a  to  UMT.    v^**'  Ikitntok) 
&ca  die  pnactt  «(  tW 

ibef«  br  KSctBcd  AvdrYMda 

a.  r9  «»irii  ike  k»d  bc««  expoicti 

tite  XcYid*  im  Wactr.    His  aovpidiij  ««• 

bcf  x«  be  iL»c  be«r.  csapcUcd  to  imiBMi 

td  «knA  ftbe  bftd  b««a  pgroHOMd  im  ■Miri«|^ 

t9  Jkrfoa^  vbcfv,  csKaifsl  of  the  i-.-rmin  coodact  ionaedj  «x«t« 

bj  Jkcracaft,  he  rcKcredi  hia  fe>  tie  th:oce.  hoo  viack  Piwfa*  (Mte 

d  to  Eziai&dieT,  mi  pet  the  ucTper  u  deask.    He  had«  h«««««f » 

RtlTp  m.  tbe  foBRal  emaet  wiiick  «ne  cdeknied  n  Ikttov  of 

Acrtnu*^  bj  kiUbtir  to»  •€€>« 
m>  afLctrd  Povens,  that  be  tnwfofrvd  iJbe  tc«t 
Ajt»  to  M  joeHB.  It  b  afimed  br  sone,  tbat  be  mlm»  tho«|^ 
«3iaglj»  cBHod  the  death  of  to  beoe^actor.  PolTdecte*.  br  tbe  sadden  exhibitioa  of 
s  tBnifie  Gof^on's  head.  Pcnens  §tlL  a  Tktim  to  the  xereo^  of  Mei^rapenthea,  the 
I  of  ito  i—ikii  il  Prstrs  ;  and,  after  death,  he  was,  with  his  queen  Andxomeda,  and  her 
reata^  Crphiai  and  Casnopr,  placed  amon^  the  constrliations. 

The  origin  of  Pcsveos,  one  of  the  most  ancient  heroes  in  the  mTtholo^v  of  Greece,  it 
momtj  amiied  to  E^jpt,  to  Perria,  to  Assrria,  and  to  Greece.  He  was  «onhipped 
tto  flOB  (Pcneos  being  a  title  of  that  Inminarr)  at  Mempto ;  was  the  same  as  the 
LlbsiM  (see  MiAna,  under  the  names  of  .Apollo')  of  the  Persians  ;  mairied  AshtaroCh,  or 
ilflria,  the  danibtier  of  the  A9S\Tian  Behis ;  and  was  considered  in  Greece  to  be  tbe 
cestor  of  the  Donaas  and  Heraclidae.  He  built  Mjcen»  and  Tiiyns  in  Greece,  and 
nos»  in  CElida ;  planted  the  peach-tree  at  Memphis  ;  and,  from  baring  been  thrown 
hie  ddldhood,  as  some  affirm,  on  the  coast  of  Dannia,  maj  be  said  to  have  been  the 
mt  fBOgcnitor  of  the  people  inhibiting  Graecta  Magna. 

[See  flCoiy  of  Perseos  and  two  fol!owin|r,  Orid's  Met.  b.  iw.^  and  first  story  of  book  ▼., 
d  tbe  fibie  also  of  Perseus,  explained  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  FaUrM  4^  tk€  .Inctmft.] 
Pcneoi  was  called  Abantiades,  from  to  ancestor  j46as,  king  of  Argos ;  Acni- 
ovtADMS,  €rom  to  grandfather  Acrima;  Auric  en  a,  from  the  shower  of  goU  imder 
iblance  Jupiter  visited  to  mother  Danae ;  and  Damaeivs  Hxbo,  from  his 


t^-^Eiiker  Tkebam  doav.]  Scmele  and  Alcmena. 

r.]  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Herroione.  Juno  being  jealous  of  the 
which  Japiter  entertained  for  her,  assumed  the  form  of  an  old  attendant,  nanwd 
;  and,  in  her  likeness,  repaired  to  her  rival,  whom  she  persuaded  to  extort  froei 
■pter  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  appear  to  her  in  all  Ids  celestial  firl<v7*  1*he  god, 
MRi|^  be  foresaw  the  consequences  of  her  rash  demand,  was  nevertheless  obliged  to 
vmptj  with  it :  to  splendour  was  too  great  for  a  mortal  to  endure ;  and  Seuiele  perished 
s  the  flames  which  to  lightnings  had  kindled.  Her  son  Bacchus  was,  however,  preserved, 
■d  lenained  Cor  two  months  concealed  in  the  thigh  of  Jupiter.   (See  Bacchus.)   After 
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InMh  wu  KMiTed  into  limen  uiulet  Iks  name  or  ThtunI  ;  ibotlgb,  M)j 

iters,  iiol  until  «bc  liad  been  TeKwd  bj  Iwr  kd  fmm  IIm  ii 
ir  Lcina,  in  Argolii,  Iwiog  poioled  out  Ht  (tie  ■{leclurc  lLnHi|b  wUtI 
nother  HKeridcd  from  Ihe  rentnu  of  Plulo.  ticmtilc  lecaired  d 
'niple  wu  erected  lo  liei  i  nod  lier  stiilue  at  Thebea  iru  plMsl  la  Ite 
I  (See  l«is,  undei  Ilia  Dimes  of  Ceres.)  Slie  w»  jiartitulwl;  wnnki) 
oniuE  tu  ■  ttnditian  preKrved  there,  lliat  she  uid  liii  chiM  h 
B  coffin,  (nU  cotauiilled  lu  ilie  meicy  of  the  navrc,  wtntls 
End  ihkt  Senicle  hail  t>orii  interred  with  gieU  niugniticcuc*  il 
■nb  o[  Btccligr,  Ovid'«  MeUb.  iii.) 

BERITH,  or  BER^Tl'S.]   Th«  nucae  of  Scmelc  i»  dratribed  m  i^ 

f  ibe  aouTca  of  juntice,  wlienre  hU  lawi  nne  deiipi-d;  u  coniU  irilkW 

I  Jmring  been,  under  tbe  cliaractei  of  Pnpbia.  lUieo,  wd  Cjbelr,dl 

I  Ovum  Typlionis  (tlie  imindanp  fgii),  under  nliich  Ibe  uctrat  mjlhiic^ 

Ipieseiilod  Ihe  uk  ;  lier  Damea  ■■  the  g^eiiius  of  tbe  ark,  whii:b  pmidadMM 

kind,  being  Lucina,  Diaua,  Judo,  and  llidiyia, 

t'   dangkier.]      F.UltOPA.     Homei  dtscnhei  her   as   the  daugfattr  <f 

a»,  accoitling  to  otlien,  ahe  whs  the  alaler  of  that  piiocc,  atul  daugSiUltf 

r  Phcnida.     She  is  doKilbed  as   liailng   been  in    icuiajkable  fa  br 

lupitsi  became  enamoned  of  hei  while  *he   waa  amusing  lieraelf  wil 

1  the  Bsa-ahore  ;  tint  he  cairied  hei  off  under  the  aunmed  fanrf 
Tl.  b.  ii.,  and  HoiBce,  b.  iii.  Ode  ST.)  ;  and  Ibal  be  bore  ber  «i 
Lbe  iibiid  of  Crete.     Thia  fable   is   thui  tiplained:  «nnn  CnM 
m  opportunity  of  obierring   Ihe  brantj  of  Europa,  in  the  eat 

I ;  and,  us  Ihe  figure  uo  the  piow  of  Ibi  ir  (e»el  waa  IliU  of  a  bul1,K 
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m,  tad  ui  iIm  other  a  cornucopia,     I3y  tlw  CraUnt  she  wm  called  Ellotisj  and 

ppcd  M  a  dinnicjf  after  death. 

Miw^  atm  flsT  Agenor.l    'i'hisi  prince,  wlien  unanccresful  in  his  pnnuit  of  Karopa, 

died  bimeelf  m  the  country  watered  hy  the  eastern  shorei  of  tlie  Mcditeiranean, 

bovB  hiin  derived  the  name  of  PhcBuicia  ;  and  also  culonited  Uithynia. 

I  RHADAMANTHUS.    (Sec  the  preceding  line  for  the  diacrepanciei  respecting 

h.)     He  reigned  oTer  the  Cycladrs  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia ;  and,  in  ooose- 

of  tlie  jnsdce  and  wisdom  wiih  which  he  governed  on  earth,  ho  was  appointed 

Ibe  judges  of  hell.    (See  Tartarean  gods.)     He  had  snch  a  reputation  for  equity 

the  aacientt,  that  it  became  proverbial  with  them  to  term  an  eqoitable  sentence 

tgnaent  of  Rbadamanthus."    This  prince  married  Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Her- 

iHcr  the  deatli  of  her  hnsband  Amphitryon.    He  is  generally  represented  holding 

vOt  and  lotting  on  a  throne  at  the  entrance  of  the  £ljsian  fields.     (Sec  Od.  iv. 

SB.n.764.) 

— Goddess  wiih  the  charming  eycn."]    Juno. 

I  See  imitation  of  this  pa^isage,  Paradise  I^it,  b.  ir.  C97. 

—  Fislrt.]    ITiis  flower  was  sacred  to  Vesta. 

— £o<os.]  Thia  flower  is  sacrud  to  Venus,  Apollo.  Mercnry,  and  Uarpocrates. 
xos,  Od.  iz.  106.) 

— flyociolA.]  This  flower  is  lacrt-d  to  Apullo,  and  was  so  called  after  T/jfocin- 
le  son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede  ;  of  Pierus  and  Clio  ;  or  of  Gilbalus.  He  was 
Mirite  companion  of  Apollo,  who,  having  undertaken  the  care  of  his  education,  so 
the  jealousy  of  Zephyr  and  Borcus,  by  whom  he  was  also  much  beloved,  tliat,  to 
the  pirelerenoe  manifested  by  Hyacinthu:3  towards  his  preceptor,  they  wafted  a 
vhich  Apollo  had  thrown  while  playing  with  his  pupil,  on  the  head  of  tho 
nate  youth,  and  thus  instantly  occasioned  his  death.  Afiollo  endeavoured  to 
him  to  life  ;  but,  finding  all  bib  cHbrt^  inctTectnal,  he  changed  him  into  the  flower 
was  thence  called  Ayoaa/A,  and  gave  him  a  place  among  the  constellations  of 

inthua  was  called  OIbalidvf,  from  Qihalm, 
BO  Chid'a  Met.  b.  x.] 

— CrBcas.3  This  flower  is  emblematical  of  tenderness  and  innocence.  Crocus,  in 
raathe  hoshaad  of  the  nymph  Smilax  :  they  ucre,  according  to  some  accounts, 
ihle  tut  ifaelr  fondness,  ard  were  metamorphosed  by  tho  gods  ("  Crocus  and 
ton'd  to  flowers,**  Ovid's  Mot.  b.  iv.)  into  fl(iw<  is.  According  to  another  fable, 
etiaa  of  Smilax  was  rejected  by  Crocus ;  and  they  were  metamurpliosed,  the 
ilo  the  safiron  plant,  and  the  former  into  the  yew  tree. 

—  ^aitrasia.]    Divine  fragrance.     (See  An]bro>ia,  II.  i.  773.) 
'-Bvik'Anking  power.']    Neptune. 

-lV»f*i  grttit  dtfendtr,']  Hector. 
WINDS.  These  poetical  deities  were  the  sons  of  Ccrlus  and  Terra;  of  Ast 
■d  Heribcca ;  or,  according  to  Hesiod,  of  the  giants  Typhosus,  Astraeus,  and 
i;  the  winds  Notus,  Boreas,  and  Zephyrus  (whom  he  terms  the  children  of  tho 
neeepted.  Homer  and  Virgil  concur  in  placing  the  abode  of  tlie  Winds  in  tlie 
IriWy  under  the  authority  of  king  ^^olus  ^see  iEolus,  Od.  x.  40.),  who  keeps 
wad  within  his  caverns.  The  destructive  power  of  the  winds  naturally  occa* 
Ihem  to  l^e  deified  in  the  dark  ages  of  superstition.  Their  worships  which  origi- 
a  Egypt  and  Persia  (birds,  as  for  instance,  the  hawk,  of  the  Etesian  winds,  being 
Mbol  in  the  fonner  country),  soon  passed  over  into  Greece.  The  instances  in 
thej  are  inToked,  are  nnmerous  among  poets.  Achilles  (II.  ziiii.2S9.)  suppli- 
it  Winda  to  In  the  flame  of  Patroclub'  funeral  pyre ;  and  Anchisea  ^ilL.ii,  \Viu  WX.") 
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addretses  himielf  to  the  gocU  prMiding  over  winds.  When  the  fotmidiUt  Pftnutt  iMt 
was  approaching  the  Grecian  shores,  under  Xerxes,  tlie  Greeks,  by  the  aipn 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  put  up  their  prayers  to  thrae  deities,  beseeching  them  to 
and  wreck  tlie  vessels  of  the  invaders.  Xenophon,  in  his  acconnt  of  Cyms' 
represents  that  prince  as  prevailing  on  the  North  Wind  to  remit  its  Tiolanoe  by  tie 
solemnity  of  a  sacrifice. 

The  Lacedemonians  immolated  a  horse  (an  emblem  of  flectness)  to  the  Winda,  « 
Mount  Taygetns.  Pausanias  inftirros  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  MegvJopoIis  adored  Ihi 
North  Wind  with  peculiar  solemnity  ;  and  that,  on  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  Windi^  si 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  Asopus,  a  priest,  on  a  particular  night  of  the  year,  offend 
sacrifice  ;  and,  after  marking  out  four  trenches,  performed  some  mysterioos  cerensoiM 
chanting  magic  verses,  of  which  Medea  wss  supposed  to  have  been  the  source.  At 
Atliens,  sn  octagon  tower  (on  every  side  of  which  were  carved  the  figure  and  name  of  a 
wind,  according  to  the  quarter  from  which  it  blow)  wss  erected  by  Androniciis  CJ^ 
rhestes ;  viz. 

B0BEA8  (the  Aquilo,  or  Septcntxio  of  the  Latins),  the  North  Wind.  (SeeBonai.) 

NoTus  (the  Auster  of  the  Latins),  the  South.    (Sec  Auster.) 

Apheliotis  (the  Subsolanus  of  the  Latins),  the  East. 

Zepu  YRus  (the  Favonius  of  the  Latins),  tlie  West.     (See  Zephyms.) 

Ca.cias  (also  so  called  by  the  Latins),  the  North 'East. 

Ski  RON,  or  Caurus  (the  Coros  of  the  Latins),  the  North- West. 

EuRus  (the  Vultumus  of  the  Latins),  the  South-East. 

Libs  (the  Africus  of  the  Latins),  the  South- West. 
The  worship  of  tlie  Winds  seems  to  have  been  very  general  also  throughoat  Its!},  H 
we  may  infer  from  the  numerous  altars  there  erected  to  their  honour.     Ovid  speaks  of  the 
temple  which  Scipio  built  in  honour  of  the  Tempests ;   Seneca,  of  one  raised  by  AogoHW 
among  the  Gauls  to  the  wind  Cyrceus, 

llie  Winds  are  generally  depicted  by  the  poets  as  turbulent  and  restless  deities,  ud 
are  represented  as  youths,  winged  ;  sometimes  holding  an  inverted  urn,  from  which  waitf 
is  flowmg.  Of  the  Winds  not  referred  to  under  this  article,  Libs,  or  Africus,  is  depicted 
with  black  wings,  and  a  melancholy  countenance  ;  Skiron,  or  Caurus,  is  driving  doads  sf 
snow  before  him  ;  and  Apheliotes,  or  Subsolanus,  is  carrying  fruit. 
[See  beautiful  description  of  the  Winds,  Georgic  i.  489,  &c.] 
459 — ^.olian  halL]    The  cafe  of  iEolus.    (See  JEolia.) 

488. — Plant  qf  JoveJ]    The  oak.    This  tree  has  long  been  known  by  the  title  of 
m9n«rch  of  the  woods,  and  was  held  in  such  profound  veiteration  by  the  ancients,  bat 
more  especially  by  the  Gauls,  that  they  worshipped  Jupiter  under  Uie  figure  of  t  bftj 
oak.    (See  £tm>pe,  and  Mistletoe.) 
504. — Groaning  Aero.]     Heclor. 
508.]  XANTHUS.    A  river  of  Troas,  the  same  as  the  Scamander.    (See  ScaffiSidffO 

510  1  SATNIIIS  7'*''"°P''  ^***  ^^^^^^  °^  Satnius,  was  a  shepherd  beloved  by  tfci 
m'tni  -Kivia         '  ioymph  Neis.    Satnius  is  here  killed  by  Oilcan  Ajaz. 

Oiv.J    Mfilo.  J 

5S0. — Race  qf  PanthusJ]    Polydsmas. 

560.]  PROMACIIUS.  A  Boeotian,  killed  by  Acamas,  the  son  of  Antcnor  (Hxir. 
661.) 

567. — Brotker,"]     Archilochus,  the  brother  of  Acamas. 

673.]  ILIONEUS.  )  A  bravo  Trojan,  the  son  of  Fhorbas ;   is  here  killed  by  FeDelitf> 

676.]  PHORBAS.  '  Phorbas  is  represented  as  always  fighting  under  the  protactiii 
of  Mercury,  by  whose  counsels  he  had  amassed  great  riches. 

606.]  11 YKTIUS.    The  leader  of  the  Mysian  uain ;  here  killed  by  Ajaz  the  GieK- 
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m.]  MERMER,  or  BfERMERUS.    A  Trojan,  ben  kUM  bj  Antaochnf . 

m.]  irORYS.    Son  of  Ifippotion,  here  killed  bj  Menon. 

fM.]  HIPPOTION.    One  of  die  allies  of  Priam,  here  also  killed  by  Merion. 

an.]  PERIPHiETES.  J  Trojans,  hero  killed  by  Tcucer. 
lia]PR0THOON.      J      -^      '  ^ 

eiL]  HYPERENOR.    A  Trojan  priest,  the  son  of  Pantlius  (see  Panthns.  11.  iii. 
IM.),  ud  brother  of  Polydamas  and  Eupborbus.    He  is  hero  killed  by  Menelaos. 
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r>0. — Cod  thai  beam  the  »Uver  froir.]    Apollo. 

06.]  THEMIS,  or  FAS.  The  most  ancient  of  tlic  diTinitics  of  paganism;  daug^flf 
Ca'lus  and  Terra ;  wifo  of  Jupiter ;  and  luuther  of  Justice,  Law,  and  Peace ;  of  tfci 
Hours,  Seasons,  and  Fates.  Sho  was  remarkable  for  her  prudence  and  justice;  aadiii 
homage  to  her  invariable  exercise  of  the  latter,  the  name  and  attributes  of  Aftm  (At 
goddess  of  justice)  were  applied  to  her.  According  to  Diodorus,  she  was  the  nMrimnr 
of  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  of  whatever  contributed  to  tlic  order  and  wdto  of 
mankind.  Themis  reigned  in  Theisaly,  and  had  a  tomi)lc  and  oradc  on  Momt  I^ 
nassus  (see  prophecy  of  Themis  and  debate  of  tlic  gods,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ix.),  lad  ft 
temple  in  the  citadel  of  Athens.  She  is  sometimes  called  Ichnea,  from  a  word  flpi- 
fying  track,  as  illustrative  of  justice  invariably  pursuing  the  (racic  of  the  guilty.  Ill 
number  six  was  sacred  to  Themis. 

JUSTICE.]  An  allegorical  divinity,  daughter  of  Jupiter  (to  whoso  cooncili  ibe  m 
admitted),  and  of  Themis.  She  was  anciently  represented  by  a  headless  statue :  her 
usual  attributes  were  a  sword  and  scales,  or  an  axe  surrounded  with  rods,  the  rmbkB  of 
magisterial  authority  among  the  llomans.  Euripides  describes  her  holding  a  ckb,  aod 
some  other  writers,  an  eye  in  her  hand.  Sometimes  she  bears  a  sceptre  terminating  ia  t 
band ;  and  sometimes  her  eyes  arc  covered  with  a  bandage,  sonifying  that  strict  nqV' 
tiality  should  characterise  a  jurlge.  On  the  medab  of  Adrian  and  AntaniniB  she  ii 
seated,  with  different  weiglits  betdde  her,  and  holding  a  sceptre  and  a  patera,  to  io&iti 
her  divine  origin.  For  the  same  reason  Lebrun  has  represented  her  with  a  star  oa  ht 
head.  In  a  painting  of  llaphacl's,  in  the  Vatican,  Justice  is  depicted  as  a  TeneraUe  flU 
woman,  seated  among  the  clouds  (her  head  adorned  with  a  diadem  of  pearb),  ad 
looking  towards  the  eartli,  as  if  inculcating  to  mortals  obedience  to  the  laws ;  herBMtk 
is  green,  and  her  robe  of  a  violet  colour ;  four  little  children  btand  near  her,  two  of  wiiM 
bear  a  scroll  with  this  inscription.  Jus  $uum  cuique  tribuens  (rendering  to  all  <kar 
due).  To  these  attributes  Gravclot  has  added  a  sun  on  her  breast  (signifying  ponljif 
conscience)  ;  books  of  legal  institutes,  showing  what  a  magistrate  ought  to  study;  mi* 
iluronc  and  regal  crown,  expressive  of  the  share  she  claims  in  the  sovereign  power.  The 
ancients  sometimes  represented  Justice  triumphing  over  oppression,  under  the  figmesf  ■ 
hipi)oiM)tamus  vanquished  by  a  stork ;  the  hippopotamus  being  among  the  EgyptiSH  Ihi 
symbol  of  violence. 

LAW.]  An  allegorical  divinity,  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis. 
appears  as  a  majestic  female  with  a  diadem  on  her  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  her 
denoting  her  empire  over  society;  at  her  feet  lies  a  book,  in  which  this  sentfSOB  b 
written.  In  legibus  «a/i»  (safety  in  the  laws).  Gmvclot  represents  her  holding  syih« 
enwrcathed  with  flowers,  and  a  cornucopia  ;  while  a  child  sleeps  tranquilly  bcsids  ber; 
emblematical  of  the  plenty  and  security  which  flow  from  the  administration  of  jast  lanf* 

I'EACE,  or  PAX.]  Was  an  allegorical  divinity,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Th*** 
I'he  Athenians  raised  statnts  and  altars  in  her  honour ;  but  she  was  still  more  revenMcd 
at  Rome«  the  largest  and  mobt  splendid  temple  of  that  city  being  dedicated  to  this  gi''* 
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^umia  the  Viu  Sacra.  In  this  edifice,  which  was  begun  by  Aprippiiia«and  completed  hy 
I'eqiuun,  were  deposited  the  spoils  brought  by  Titus  from  Joru^lcm :  here  also  nasem* 
bled  (hose  who  Iteld  disputations  on  the  fine  artu^:  Jiither  the  sick  likewise  repaired, 
^ccoapanied  hy  their  friends,  to  offer  up  vows  for  their  recovery.  Ti|e  temple  of  Peace 
*^ti  tliereft)re  not  unfrequently  a  scene  of  confusion,  from  the  disturbances  occasioned  by 
be  crowds  that  ro»orted  thither. 

This  divinity  is  represented  witli  a  mild  aspect,  holding  in  one  hand  a  comuccipia,  and 
I  tbe  other  an  olive  branch ;  sometimes  with  a  caduceus,  a  reversed  torch,  or  ea»  of 
om,  and  an  infant  Plutus  in  her  lap.  On  a  medal  of  Augustus  she  bears  in  one  hand 
n  olive  branch,  and  in  the  otlier  a  lighted  torch,  with ^hich  she  is  setting  fire  to  a  tropliy 
'arms:  on  another  of  Galba  she  appears  seateil  on  a  throne,  holding  an  olive  branch  in 
V  light  hand,  and  resting  her  left  on  a  club,  which  (like  Hercules),  she  lias  been  osing 

chaHita  the  violent :  on  a  coin  of  Ve»pa8ian  she  is  surrounded  bj  olive  frees ;  and 
sr  attiibiitea  are  a  caduceus,  a  cornucopia,  and  a  bunch  of  com :  on  one  of  Titos  tho 
ipoan  ^  Pallas,  having  in  one  hand  a  palm  branch,  with  which  she  rewards  tlie  vir- 
Qm»9  and  in  the  other  an  aze,  to  terrify  the  guilty :  on  a  medal  of  Claudius  she  is  lean- 
g  on  a  cadnceos,  encompassed  with  a  formidable  serpent,  and  covering  her  eyes  with 
w  bandy  aa  if  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  animal :  and  on  a  bass-relief  in  the  town  of 
Umbo  aba  is  represented  as  a  woman  holding  a  caduceus.  Sometirocs  she  was  depicted 
Ih  large  wings  like  those  of  Victory  ;  when  designating  a  peace  obtained  by  valour, 
iCh  a  lance  or  a  club  in  her  hand.  No  bloody  sacrifices  were  oflfered  on  the  altars  of  this 
rimtj. 

The  number  ten  was  sacred  to  Peace. 
117. — QaMn^oir.]    Juno. 

S10» — Three  brother  deHUs*]    Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto. 
211.]  RHEA.    (See  Earth,  Jove,  Saturn.) 
2,\S,^^/Ethereal  Jore*]    Jupiter,  in  opposition  to  Pluto. 

S16.]  OLYMPUS.    In  this  line  a  distinction  i»  made  lietueon  Olympus  and  llcavon. 
SS1> — FoKi^g'er  brothers  of  the  pole.'\     Gods  of  inferior  rank. 
947. — Stmree  of  light,]    Apollo. 

952.)  See  imiution  of  this  passage,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv.  902. 

254.]  SAT13RK,  or  CIIRONOS,  who,  with  tbe  rebel  Titans,  was  placed,  according  to 
me  mydiologijitB,  in  Tartaru*. 
958. — MjfsoaJ}    Apollo. 
264. — The  godhead*]    J  u  [>i ter. 

225. — Stygian,  shades.]  As  if  from  the  dead  >  in  allmion  to  the  apparently  mortal 
oond  which  he  liad  received  from  Ajaz. 

240>]  Apollo  is  here  tcitd  in  clouds,  not  for  tlie  purpose  of  concealing  himself,  but  tu 
cciCe  greater  horror  among  the  Greeks. 

tiOm^-ShieldJ]  This  enormous  shield  is  not  the  icgis  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
Mi  Amalthiea,  but  one  formed  by  Vulcan  (see  this  pasHage,  and  Mu,  viii.  575.) ;  a  dis- 
action  the  more  necessary  to  be  observed,  as  Jupiter  u  sometimes  represented  (see  Mn* 
ii.  465.)  using  the  sliield  which  he  had  transferred  to  the  peculiar  service  of  Minerva 

U.  *.  000.) 

270.]  lASUS.      }  A  leader  of  the  Athenians  ;  son  of  Flielus  or  Splielus,  son  of  Dn. 

577.]  PHELUS.  S  colus.    He  is  here  killed  by  iEneas. 

578.]  OILEUS.    Father  of  Ajaz  the  Less. 

S81.]  PH  YLACK.    There  are  three  towns  of  this  name,  one  in  Tliessaly,  one  in 
as,  and  one  in  Arcadia.     It  does  not  appear  to  which  Homer  here  refers* 

98l2^^A»gry  wife.]     Eriope,  the  wife  of  Oileus. 
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|lCHUS.     A  Orcck  (meniionrd  in  thli  lim  inly),  h(Te  lullril  bj  FMii. 
A  Greek,  lirip  killtd  bj  PttUlo;  nU  Echiui  llir  hther  of  Urn 

/  Clgliaa.]    Cnlttor  ;  ■  Trojan  girrncf ,  the  (Tsndxm  of  LMmnlMi, 
le  400.) 
BMON.    A>i  Teiunon. 
pPHRON.     A  nttlwe  of  Cjthrn,  snn  of  Msfior.     A  failliful  Snrai  ^ 
i  lieie  killoil  bj  lleclor. 
td.]     Lycaplirtm. 

I.     I  A  KMi  of  PiMBOT,  killed  by  Teu«T  (II.  x«.  63T.)     He  •»>  ttt 
|NOR.  1  cbariolwr  of  Polydunu,  and  ii  not  mrutioiied  in  anj  all«r  ;* 

B'NOUS.     Tberbari^tnTbtPoIydunaBDrtetthodoMhorClytiM. 
"*^*"'l|Aj«Tel«non. 


ip  of  the  Phodas  graania,  tat. 

t  WM  tlie  arm  of  Iphiiua.    (to 


Wltadrr.) 

fDIUS.    A  Greek,  boh  of  PcrimcdeE  ;  i 
.    The  other  Pbocinn  leader  of  this  nai 

|.eii.) 

pAMAS.    One  of  the  ions  of  AnlrDor,  > 

Aa  ^peiui  leader,!  native  cf  Cyllf 


rHVS.    Theprirat  of  Apollo  (mentioned  II.  ui.  195.);  a 
d  in  preeervine  the  son  (Polydaiutu)  of  hii  minuter. 
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liENCETIUS.  King  of  Opus,  in  Locris;  son  of  lapetas  and  Clymene  (sed 
IL  TiiL  699.),  or  of  Actor  and  i£gina ;  father  of  Patroclus ;  and  husband,  ac- 
lo  some,  of  Sthenele,  daughter  of  Acastus,  or  according  to  others,  of  Polymela, 
r  of  Pbjias,  one  of  the  inistreases  of  Mercury.    Menoetiui  wss  one  of  the  Ar- 

.]    The  birtli  of  this  prince  is,  by  some,  placed  in  Locris ;  by  others,  in  Tlies- 
i»  E  Thessaiian,  he  is  said  to  be  son  of  Myrmidon  and  Pisidia,  daughter  of  ^.olus, 
Nmd  of  iEgina,  daughter  of  the  Asopns ;  and  to  have  conceded  his  kingdom  (on 
of  the  rebellion  of  his  sons)  to  Peleus  (see  Peleus),  with  bis  daughter  Polymela, 
ninonly  known  under  the  name  of  Thetis, 
Bkek-oftdmaid.'i    Briseis. 
lee  imiiation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  tL  7 10. 
See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn,  iz.  1088. 

XANTHUS.   ^  Horses  of  Achilles,  which  his  father  Peleus  had  received  from 
BAUUS.       5  Neptune. 
-WmdJ]    Zephyr. 

PODARGE.  One  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of  Xanthus  and  Balius.  The  fable 
to  tlie  Harpies  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  consequently  much  confused.  The 
originally  to  have  been  a  sort  of  meteor,  or  stormy  wind,  assuming  the  form 
;  and  hence,  together  ^-ith  Iris,  they  are  said  by  Hesiod  to  have  been  the 
of  Thanmas  and  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetbys.  With  the  same 
to  wind.  Homer  marries  the  Harpy  Podarge  to  Zephyrus,  and  makes  her  tlic 
yf  Xanthos  and  Balius,  the  horses  of  Achilles ;  and  persons,  whose  sudden  disap- 
*  coold  not  be  accounted  for,  were  said  indiscriminstely,  to  have  been  carried  off 
Harpies  or  Winds.  In  later  poets  the  Harpies  are  variously  represented  ;  by 
i  by  Virgil  (i£n.  iii.  279,  &c.),  they  are  introduced  as  the  y^vengers  of  unjust  and 
deeds;  and  hence  they  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  Furies,  although 
Od.  zx.  02.)  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  them.  Sometimes  the  Harpies 
ribed  as  the  Parcas  (Fates).  The  form  of  the  Harpies  is  variously  described, 
s  not  express  on  this  point ;  but,  in  designating  Podarge  as  the  mother  of  the 
r  Achilles,  he  seems  to  give  to  her  the  shape  of  a  horse ;  while  the  poets  in 
represent  them  as  winged  monsters,  with  the  face  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  tuI- 
I  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws.  They  are  dcsgibcd  as  '*  unclean" 
^utiog,  and  polluting  whatever  they  touch.  As  to  their  number,  Hesiod  men- 
tee,  Oc3rpete,  Aello,  and  Iris.  Virgil  speaks  of  them  as  numerous  (Alope  is  a 
nitioned),  under  the  guidance  of  Celsno,  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  Term,  to 
e  ascribes  also  a  prophetic  power,  in  predicting  to  iEneas  his  subsequent  adven- 
Jopiter  availed  himself  of  the  Harpies  to  punish  Phineus  (son  of  Agenor),  a  king 
fdesaus,  in  Thrace,  for  his  cruelty  in  having,  at  the  instigation  of  Idea,  the  daughter 
anus,  king  of  Scythia,  deprived  of  sight  Plexippus  and  Pandion,  the  two  sons  of 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas.    He  sent  them  to  this  ]^iiice,  w^\Aii>)««nL 
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Ji  blirKlnos  by  Tlif  )tniU,  for  Ihe  purpoic  of  krrping  bim  in  a  Ualvll 

J  of  cnriupling  llie  food  uliirh  ins  ptnccil  before  liim.     F!M 

,  it  U  >Bia  (.En,  iii.  2T4— 379.)  tlic  princrs  Zclbe*  and  Ui 

PliinpuB,  hj  drinng  ami^'hr  Karpin.iinil  confining  IbemU 

^ophade.. 

\  PEDASUS.    One  of  ihe  hon«  of  Acbi1U>,  which  hid  fallen  to  UV 

re  of  Tbebe.    lie  maa  killed  by  Ibo  Ljcibh  SnrpedDn  (II.  xti.STS.)  1 

lllomei  nre  diKwn.  for  the-  most  part,  I'j  two  huTH;»  coupled  lofredl 

1  nn  mom,  ihp  immes  of  hit  horcra  beinj:  outy  Xflnthus  and  Balinai 

fiFtiinea  nddi>d  a  third,  which  «hi  not  coupled  with  Ihe  utiicr  two,  ti 

Palter. 
etvBlions  eiplain  Ihc  jibnae  added  ta  IHtir  tide. 
I  Sea  IniilBliau  of  ihii  pasange,  Par.  Lost,  h.  x.  373.  | 

'  choten  leadni.']  IMenctttieus,  Eudorus,  Pieander,  Plio^ii,  mdl 
I  MENESTHEl'S.  Sou  ot  llie  Sperchiua  (a  riTer  of  1  hexady)  wj 
]r  t-f  Peltui  and  Anligono,  and  wife  of  Bonn.  1 

I  SPERCHU  5.    A  river  orihewudy,  rising  in  Mount  (Lit,  and  Uli 
n  the  bay  of  Milia.    It  wu  eacrod  (o  Jupiter.  (See  Floodi.}      a 
J-jl/nriaJ  moiAn-.]  "Polydooi.  ] 

I  UORUS.     Son  uf  Pcricres.  and  husband  of  Polydom. 
1  EUDORUS.      i  AsonofMetmry  andPolymeln.thedaueliteTotJI 
I  POLYMELA.    i  of  thoTtietprutiBn  Ephyra.     Polymcla  tobaeqatM 
r  Attot.    Some  make  her  the  Kife  ot  liis  brother  Ueno^ 
I  CVLLENIDS.    Mercuty.  0 

^-Highchainbrr.'}     It  was  the  cuBlDm  oflhocedaji  to  otugn  IhcuppHI 
en.  (Sec  alto  Od.  «ii.  4M.') 
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8one  writers  affinn  that,  before  the  tioc  of  tU  S«yitilw  Itfraplc  of 
WM  coBflgned  to  the  care  of  the  aerea  danghton  of  Atlai.  (See  Dodomu)    The 
eliau  of  Helli  and  Selli  are  ▼arioualy  derived :  the  tena  IldU  or  £Ui  u  Mippoaed 
boB  Eliot  the  Thenaliaa,  from  whom  Ellopia,  a  country  In  the  vicinity  of  Dodoaa, 
hi  name ;  from  a  Oie«k  woxd  eipreieive  of  the /rat  and  nmrtkii  near  tlie  temphi 
HI ;  or  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  HeUmi^  wlio  first  diKoveied  the  oeacie.  The 
eouidered  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  town  Sellai  in  Epinis ;  oi  from  ih^ 
Bed  by  Hoaner  Selleis.    These  etymologies  are  adduced  by  those  wlio  consider 
aad  Selli  to  be  distinct  people ;  bat  whether  they  wae  distinct,  or  called  iadis- 
ly  by  either  naioe,  is  a  quettion  undecided. 
See  imitation  of  this  passage,  ^n.  zi.  1165. 
See  iodlation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  488. 
A.REILYCUS.    A  Trojan,  killed  by  Patroclus  (11.  itL  S70.) 
TUOAS.    A  Trojan,  kDled  by  Menelaus  (II.  ivL  87 1 .) 
PHYLIOES.    A  patronymic  of  Meges. 
iMPHICLUS.     A  Trojan,  killed  by  Meges  (11.  xvi.  S7S.) 
7te  rnna  ^  NedorJ]    Antiluchus  and  Tlirasynied. 
Bniktn  rf  ike  Lifcitm  hand,]    Aty mnius  and  Maris. 


ATYMNIUS.    1  Sons  of  Amisodarus;  they  were  friends  of  Sarpedon;  the 

UARIS.  )  former  was  here  killed  by  Antilochos,  the  latter  by  Tfaiaay- 

rS84.) 

AMISOOARUS.    A  king  of  Caria,  who  nourished  the  monster  Chiassra  as  the 

md  protector  of  his  territory.    <*  Belleroplion  married  his  daugliter.    The  an- 

•aed  from  this  passage  that  tiic  Chimnra  was  not  a  fiction,  since  lloaser  marks 

wlieieitt  she  lived,  and  the  prince  witli  whom  she  lived  ;  they  thought  it  wae 

It  of  that  prince's  liordsywhu,  being  grown  furious  and  mad,  had  done  a  great 

iacUef,  like  the  Calydonian  boar.    EMtaikiut.**    P. 

:;LE0BULUS.    a  Trojan,  here  kUled  by  Oiieos. 

>ILSU8.    Ajai  the  Leas. 

«YCON.    A  Trojan,  killed  by  Penelius  the  Bceotlan  (II.  zvi.  40(k) 

ilEAMAS.    )  Trojans,  killed  by  Merion.    Neamas,  in  the  original,  i»  tenned 

£RYBIA8.    i  Acamas ;  but  it  is  doubtful  wlKlher  he  be  the  eon  of  Asins,  or 

nr;  peihaps  this  Acamas  (wliom  Pope  terms  Neamas)  msy  be  a  third  of  th* 

e. 

*RONOUS. 

UESTOR. 

aiYALUS. 

'J'ALTES. 

rmus. 

PHEAS. 
IVIPPUS. 
OLYMELUS. 
lBIPHOTERUS. 

;rymas. 
lepolemus. 

YRES. 

tfy  godlike  son.]    Sarpedon. 

Mtftts  wUk  ike  ndkmt  eyes.]    Junu. 

bailee  load.]     Lycia.    I'liuro  sc'cms  ti>  have  been  u  tradition  thai  Sarpcdoa  0 

rescued  from  tho  Greeks,  mid  honuurabiy  buried  in  Lycia.    This  tradition 


Trujaus,  here  killed  by  Patrotlub. 
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:lie  piciiing  i 
ic  bod;  of  Ih 


d  pontic  ficUon,  ihu  SiMp  antl  Death  *e»  enjobed  i 


oliim 


I  Used.]     "  At  10  iliowen  of  >  hloody  colour,  many,  botb  andcntMj    | 

n  asserting  the  realilj  of  lacb  appevanccs,  lliough  Ihejr  « 

U  KCTus  the  most  piobihU,  ii  Ihal.  of  Froniondus,  in  hii  Mcli-   | 

ed,  Ihal  ■  ehowei  of  this  kiod,  which  gait  great  cauK  of  wonder,  «M  J 

■l;  of  lecyiimill  rod  Insecu  beat  down  totlie  cailh  by  a  heHTjcb 

I  spdltad  izi  several  placei.  a*  nith  dropa  of  bbiud."     F. 
■vied,     a  Lytian  cliief,  here  kiUcd  by  Palruclui. 
ti  Uadtr.^     Saipedon. 

(See  II.  ivi.  106.)     ]<  cceiDB  thai  Pattodaa  had,  at  tl 
Lhatiot,  and  ost  lUnding  by  the  aide  of  this  buiw,  nhni  tbe  m 

1  from  the  dnil  of  SaipedoD. 
iBrpcJon.     1[«  niB  kiog  of  Ljcia. 

cian  bund.]    GIbucbb. 
B-y  kealiig  art.]     Apollo. 
I  lighl.l    "  Homet  calls  here  hy  liie  nuoo  of  night,  llif  «liirl«ill^(t  I 
ID  from  bfDcalh  tlic  feet  of  I)ie  combalBnli,  and  which 


t  Epigeue,  a  Tbnsolian  captain,  was  Ihc    x 
>  Hating  slain  "  a  kinsman,"  whose  name  is 
'  lie  was  compelled  (o  fly  from  his  native  ciiy  Budii 
Pcleus.     He  attended  Achilles  to  the  Trojan  xar,  and 
pudium  01  Badeum,  wai  a  tovm  of  Fhtbiotii,  so  called  ttaa 


-I 


ofAi 


■goiia 


A  TiDJsji,  here  lulled  hy  Pntioclus. 
\.JHJS.     A  Greek,  son  of  Chalcon,  hero  killca  by  tlie  Lycii 

of  Helliu,  a  Iowa  ui  lillage  of  Theeealy. 
Rising  all  the  Myrmidons  in  opulence. 

A  prieat  of  Jupiler,  here  killed  by  Alenon. 
Uaneing.]    "  Tbia  stroke  of  niilleiy  upon  MeiioDe*  a  foni 
(See  II.  liii.  707.) 
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.J  ASIUS.  The  aoa  of  Dymai,  and  brotlMr  of  Hecnlw,  whoM  fDrm  Apollo  MMuncd 
Bgiiig  Hector  to  Ettuk  Patroclw.  Aiioi  wis  a  Phrygian  princo  who  reigned  over 
Hadt  watered  hj  the  river  Sangar.    (See  Sanger.) 

]  DYBfAS.    A  FhiygiBii  prince,  originally  of  Tbrace,  father  of  Aaiof ,  Uccuba, 
be  Fhiygia,  Atreoi,  Mygdon,  11.  iii.  916,  S46, 247.) 
—Sol,]    The  son. 

I  EUPHORBUS.  A  Trojan,  ion  of  Panthua,  renowned  for  hii  valoor ;  be  wounded 
B^and  wM  lulled  by  Menelans  (II.  zviL  SO.)  Menelana  was  prevented  by  Apollo 
ripping  the  dead  body  of  its  arms.  Fansaniaa  nevertheless  relates,  that  in  tho 
ef  Jono,  at  Mycens,  a  votifo  shield  was  shown,  said  to  be  that  of  Enphorbos, 
led  by  Menclaus.  Pythagoras,  who  msintained  the  transmigration  of  sonis, 
I,  thai  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  his  soal  had  animated  the  body  of  Enphorbos; 
hwcdi  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  his  ready  recognisance  of  the  abore-mentioned 


b— JXmt  Mf  Udeti  hreaik,  the  godt  inspire  tl.]  "  It  is  an  opinion  of  great  anti- 
hat  when  the  sonl  is  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  from  the  body,  and  makes  a 
ippfonch  to  the  divine  nature  ;  at  soch  a  time  its  views  are  stronger  and  clearer. 
Bind  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  trae  prcdicrion.  So  Artemon  of  Miletom  saya  in 
k  of  dieams»  that  when  the  soul  hath  collected  all  its  powers  from  every  limb  and 
the  body,  and  is  just  ready  to  be  severed  frum  it,  at  that  tiiue  it  becomes  prophet- 
iocwtes  also  in  his  defence  to  the  Athenians, '  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  verge  of 
lorein  it  is  fiuriliar  with  people  to  foretel  what  will  come  to  pasa.*  "  Fiiffsfii«g. 
opinion  leems  allndrd  to  in  tliose  admirable  lines  of  Waller : 

"  Leaving  the  uld,  both  worlds  at  once  they  viow. 

Who  stand  upon  the  thresliold  of  the  new."    P. 
Stygian. 


IW 
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■it&iii.]    Euphotbiu  ind  Hjpecenor. 


0  Minerra,  uid 

...)     Tliewildo 


A  king  of  tbe  Clconiuu,  irljose  farm  Apollo  KMumcii  wbti  It 
dispute  Iho  piiie"  (ttic  mas  of  slain  Eupburbus]  wilh  MentlBni. 

|h(T«.]    Eupliorbiu. 


if.]     Mcpc 


.  orADlci 


<c^a.  n.0S1.) 


JS.    A  TroJBn,  killed  bj  Aj«  Telunoo  (line  30S.) 
|.OCHUS.    A  PsoDum  cliief,  kiilcd  by  Acliillei  (11.  ni.  UT.) 
tr  tff  Iht  war.^     Menelaus. 
E9-]     Hippothfnu. 
A  king  of  Ijuiua.  a  city  of  ^olis.    (See  lariBSa.) 

PelBigui ;  Dot  an  tndiTiduaJ  of  tliat  name,  but,  acconliiig  to 


«,]  Seh*diDs.  (SeflSchediu! 
rtngtk  reneicn'd.']  "  Panoj 
Ic  of  MouDi  ramaiuis;  and  i 


idEpiatruphui,  Il.ii.flai.) 
Panopo  was  a  imall  lawn  tweD^  tiidia  btm 

iiidenee  of  Sthediui,  ting  of  the  Phocimfc 
mil  DO  pnUce,  dot  gj  miusitim,  nor  ttuHlre,  I 
,  thai  ought  to  liBve  been  in  a  town  alucb  ia  I 


Iking.     PKUHuiiBS  (in  Phocic.)  gire 


]t  tlie  ^toliao  Peri^ 
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Ol]  AICIHGDON.    Boa  of  Liercu.  and  gnndiKm  of  Humom.    Ooa  of  Um  Tbei> 
■GniUcfc    There  Tnti>ftn»uicirveTor  this  nimemrationed  in  Virgil'a Put. iii.  SS. 
ML]  ARETTIS.    A  Tmjui  chisr,  killed  by  Automcden  (II.  zrii.  903.) 
IH^idvu'im.]    MenFlui. 

Mt^Hand.]    ■■  Bold  ion  of  ur  and  heal ;"  in  tlie  origlnxl  limply  gnai. 
M.]  PODES.    A  »a  of  Eotion,  not  mentioned  etiewliers.    Hs  wu  the  fiieiul  uid 
bttnd  gnnt  of  Heclor.  ud  >u  killed  by  Meiulaui  (line  BS2.) 
■tf.J  PHfENOPS.     A  HD  of  Amu;  jvobabl;  of  Aciaj,  the  Hin  of  Djniu. 
ML]  C(£RAMl)S.    A  nMiTs  of  Lyi:\nt,  in  Crete,  mil  the  chuioteer  of  MeifoB.    Hb 
wUbd  hj  llectoi  (in  the  [ireceding  line). 
ns.]  LAOUOCUS.    Not  eUewhere  meniioDed ;   pioUblj  tbe  chwioUM  «l  Aatl- 
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■  HD.]     AntilochUB. 
[  o/  Iht  JUymidoniaii   tiiiirf.]     P»troc1u8.    Tliia  prince,  tliougb  nn  Opal 
y  ■  Lscriin,  idi)'  be  Iciinnl  ■  Myrmidon,  vilhd  bcouie  liii  btbi 
docendttnt  of  jlOacut,  wLo  w»»  ■  Mjnnidon  ;  at,  became  Fitrocliu  m 
LB  MyrmidoDB. 

le  pangnph  precediog  tlie  nunds  of  AcliUlc^) 

~  JS.     A  ten  deitj,  ssid  to  be  of  grBSIcr  antiqiiity  tbfin  Ne|)tuDe.     He  wiM, 

-Biod,  Jon  nt  Ocesuiu  md  TiMlij't,  huibuid  of  Uorii.  lod   father  of  D» 

|>IJodoTiiB,  "bn  ucribes  llie  birlh  of  Nerous  to  Neptune  and  Cviaor,  tla 

I,  plKcet  bii  ibodo  in  the  JDgeui  sei,  nbere  he  wu  lutrsundcd  bj  kk 

It  entnliincd  faini  with  ungi  and  ducei.     He  li  repreientcd  u  a  di 

1,  nith  B  counttnAnce  Fi|ii»u>e  of  jiutice  and  moderaliaa.    nb 
bounded  »iih  Ocesn,  Ncplonc,  and  Piottiis. 
Y-g«ldi,i.]     Tbeii.. 

Njmphj  of  Ibe  see,  dniielilrrs  of  Nereus  snd  Dorii,  *bou  dotji  H 
more  ijonriful  tea  deidpa.     Atcoriling  to  must  niythuloguCt,  Ihej 
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Glavcb. 
Imma. 
Jakassa. 
Janiba. 

LiMXORIA. 
MiKRA. 
MSLITA. 
NiMESTES. 

Nbbaa. 

Orituyia. 

Panope.    Tbis  Nereid  was  c^ttecially  invoked  by  sailun.    (Sct»  /En,  w.  SIS.) 

Pheruba. 

Proto. 

8no. 

Thalia. 

Tboa. 

There  were  alio  two  Nereids  of  the  name  of  Ampuitrite. 
.]  (See  tlie  parag;raph  preceding  the  names  of  Acbilles.) 
&— BTortdl  lare.]     Peleus.    (See  llietis.) 

iS. — CoprvlMR  J%eHt.']    Azure^  or  sea-green.    The  epithet  usually  designatiDg  the 
ir  of  the  iCR,  ii  here  given  to  Thetis  as  a  deity  of  the  sea. 
9^^^Arekiteei  dtritu,']    Vulcan. 

8.]  OPUNTIA.  Opus,  a  city  of  Locris ;  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Monoctius. 
iwCUaa$t  the  corse,  tfc,"]  "  I'hi^  custom  of  wasliing  and  of  anointing  the  dead 
perfumea,  &c.  ia  continued  among  the  Greeks  to  this  day."  V, 
On — FwU  iwetittf  tripods.']  "  Tripods  were  vessels  supported  on  three  feet,  with 
Jea  OB  the  aides ;  they  were  of  several  kinds  and  for  several  uses ;  some  wore  con- 
ited  to  BKiifices,  some  used  as  tables,  some  as  seat",  otiiers  hung  up  as  ornaments  on 
I  of  lioaaca  or  temples ;  these  of  Vulcan  have  an  addition  of  wheels,  which  was  not 
I,  wUch  inlimates  them  to  be  made  with  clock-work."    P. 

k9.1  CHARIS.  The  wife  of  Vulcan.  (See  Vulcan.)  Charis  (or  Grace),  ia,  by  an 
niona  bUe,  leprescnted  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan ;  implying  the  grace  and  beauty  which 
Bcteriae  the  workmanship  of  that  god. 

<0>— ^  footstool  at  her  feet.']  "It  is  at  tliis  day  the  usual  honour  paid  among  the 
ia^  to  Ttaitura  of  superior  quality,  to  set  them  higher  than  the  rest  of  tlie  comimny, 
put  E  footstool  under  their  feet.  This,  witli  innumerable  other  customs,  are  still 
anrcd  in  the  eastern  nations,"    P. 

If.]  EURYN0&1E;  also  called  EUNOMIA,  EVANTHE,  EUKYMEDUSA,  and 
iYTONOME.  One  of  the  Oceanides  ;  was  mother  of  the  Graces ;  and  is  repre- 
BdMhalf  woman  and  half  fish.  She  was  worshipped  witli  particular  aolemnity  by 
PUpWy  in  Arcadia.  Phigalia,  or  Phislia  (so  called  from  Phigalcus,  the  son  of 
liii)i  WM  oo  the  Neda,  a  river  to  whidi  the  cldldren  of  that  town  consecrated  their 


femaltjwrmo  That  mated  and  breathed  in  animated  gold,"]    **  It  is  very 
ttat  HoBV  took  the  idea  of  these  from  the  statues  of  Dsdalus,  which  might  be 
MkhfattaM."    P.    (See  Dsdalus.) 
If.]  8m  iwhitioii  of  tidi  passage,  X^a,  i.  112. 
It    KHg  ^mMmw.]    Agamemnon. 


If  Pkttef  [Hector  had  the  name).]     "  It  is  a  passage  worth  taking 
u  u  mdd  to  htre  consulted  the  iortes  Homericic,  vad.  \o\\icve  ^xvku 


:    (Act  shlck 
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whireln  tho  dcaib  o(  Palioclni  is  natribid  to  Apoll' 

ive  tiw  Dtms  of  dial  god  for  llie  nord  ot  battle.     Tlil>  is  renuttd  « 

n  bj  some  of  the  ancieiits,  thougli  I  fotgct  wbeie  I  met  wilb  it."    P. 

U.]     It  i>  imagiBed  by  some  iiiltr]ir<;lets  of  mylbalogy,   tbat  Hamoi  ca« 

is  (tueld  Iruni  the  sncient  ciuloni  of  delincKting  tbc  coone  oTmea^ 

idira,  &c.  (sea  Hercolfs,  Tbt(ij)  on  Ifae  wkIIb  of  templet ;  u,  oa  the  Mb 

a  descriptioD  of  the  eirtbuid  oTthf  crleslial  ipimrancci. 

DS.    Tba  Plciadii  wera  ibo  diuglitere  of  Atlu  and  Pldane,  nng  ii 

p  (called,  by  diitlnclion,  the  Pleiad),  Electia,  Tiygcie,  Aitenipe,  Muop^ 

ICelieno.    They  form  (be  conttcllalion  in  tha  bead  oF  the  Bull ;  «ad  im 

netUDOrpliOBed  into  ilKn  btciuse  Uieii  hlliei  eilber  had  atttmptEd  |g 

Hiets  of  the  Bodi,  or  mu  the  first  tint  dlicoiered  lliia  comletlaliiui.    "Kt 

^  some  coneideted  u  ■  lemBtd  of  (bat  care  with  whicb,  as  Buna,  tbqr 

chai.      The  Pleiades  uo  elated  by  Diodonu  <o  bave  nmriedpdl, 

|en  the  molhen  of  illaitiious  kings  and  namoti.     Mcropa,  whanuiieJl 

I,  king  of  Carictb),  ihian,  according  to  some,  uilh  a  lustre  l«ailuilblt 

ter-9tan :   according  to  oihcrs,  it  n-n*  Electra  (tee  Luidiec,  n.& 

Dirrini  Dardanui,  diiappeaied  altei  the  dcatraclinn  ofTnij. 

word  Pleiadet  is  larjaus  :    >ome  authoia  derive  it  from  PUoM,  Ital 

&am  ■  Greek  word  signifying  tu  nil,  u  thew  stare  usnally  appmblb 

a  Kaaan  favourable  fut  natigalion.     In  Latin  ihe^  arc  teimed  Viaoiuii 

;,  on  arcoimt  of  Ibeii  rising  nhoul  the  temat  equinoi.      OUim  vmUtt 

nidnble  to  tbc  miiriDer,  on  account  of  the  mini   and  Mona  U 

id  their  riting. 

1  called  ArLANTinEs,  Irom  tbeir  fsiher  j4(iai,'    HEapEKiDU,faB 
sme  wbicli  ha  poueeied  ;    DonoNiuts  (see   Dodona),  f nxa  ifceir 


ither  iru  Ten*.  Me  wu  celebrateil  fur  lii*  lore 
•Immiu;,  nd  of  tlm  ebue,  anil  fur  liis  beaut;  uid  gigantic  lUtutc.  Ho  nunicd  Side. 
■aJwMKlaOBNllor  of  Herope,  orHero,  daughter  of  (Enapion,  king  of  Chios.  Thia 
■Hidpomiard  to  accede  to  the  luit  ofOriaa,  if  be  would  rid  (Le  island  of  llie  numeraai 
■idbaiti  bj  whlcb  it  nvaiinfciled.  WhenOiionliaddiacliarged  tbii  laili.thettcacbeTaiu 
Titfiim  iatoMcatedliiagueat.aiidpnl  oathia  ejn.  Orion  recDieied  liii  ligbt  bj  directing 
^keiDwaidi  the  riniig  auo,  and  imtantlj  proceeded  to  puniib  the  perGdj  oKSao^tna. 
Mm  «■■  10  BmisaDt  fbi  bii  workmamhip  iu  iron,  that  eten  Vulcan,  iibca  buildisg  for 
■nV SHblwraneoni  palace,  did  not  icruplc  to  avail  binuelf  of  hia  akilt  and  lahour. 
te  iiiwd  bj  Apollodarai  to  hue  cooiiructed  a  palace  for  Neptune.  Me  hm  id 
Med  ta  the  pleatum  of  die  cUaae,  iha(  tlie  poets  Tepieient  him  ai  pnnuing  the  Hune 
cifBtiim  in  the  lowei  world.  (See  Od.  si.  703— TDS>)  From  Ibia  atbiEliniaot  to 
•tiiS  BatanUj  arlie  the  many  fibuluui  accounlt  ivhicb  the  poela  haie  detailed  TeUtira 
OrioD  tod  Diana.  IIo  ia  aaid  to  bate  peiislieil  lij  the  airons  of  that  goddeaa  in  a  fit  of 
ioutj,  BCcaMoneJ  bjr  fais  attachment  in  Auroia,  »hD  had  trand'erred  him  to  the  itituid 
OilBaflrOf^gia(Od.  I.  lST.)i  and  who,  in  aorrow  Car  the  dDed.penoadcd  Jupiter  to 
nta  Orion  totbe  tky,  where  hit  conslellation  i>  eminent  fui  ila  luitie.  Oriditatea  that 
died  by  the  bite  of  a  tcorpion,  which  ihc  eanli  had  brought  fortli  to  puniah  hia  inaolcnt 
Wt,  IbM  DO  Mith-bom  uiinul  could  conquer  bim.  lis  waa  buried  in  Ueloa  (where,  aa 
11  •■  in  Scil},  ha  irai  held  paiticulul;  lacrcd),  bat  liad  a  ccaotapb  at  Tanagit,  in 
ntia.  Hia  faiBiMnea  ia  dreaded  bj  aailoia,  aa  the  rising  of  Otion  ia  uiually  attended 
b  itsniii.  The  poeta  often  deidgnata  bim  by  tlie  eprtbet  arawd,  in  allnaion  to  bii 
lalallation,  vhich  ia  repreiented  by  tho  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  iwonl.  He  ii  atjied 
Apollodoniai  ALoaiii,Bnd  bj  Homei,  FELoniiN.  (Ses  Felorna.)  Oiion  wa«  tba 
ae  of  the  |od  of  war  among  the  Paiibiana. 
St.]  THE  BEAR.  Uiaa  Major. 
'M.—Str  batktM,  ^.]  In  alluaion  to  lliii  conateltation'B  ncier  ainking  benoalh  the 

179. — nc,^u  dtacJUryid.]  "  Murder  wai  not  alwaja  puniihed  with  death,  oi  >o  much 
IwiMlimiil  i  but  when  aome  liac  waa  paid,  the  crimioal  ww  auSered  ta  remain  in  the 
r.    BoILix."    F. 

m.]  Sae  '—'■•■■'""  of  thia  piuago,  Faradiae  Loal,  b.  li.  429. 

m. — Tktfi^4  (/"Ziiiiw.]  "  There  are  two  intetpretalionx  of  thia  rcraa  in  tlie  original : 
I  wUch  I  have  choien  ia  confirmed  by  the  teatiniDny  of  Ilerodotua,  lib.  ii.,  and 
BMska,  Bootieia.  Linus  was  the  most  ancient  name  in  poetry,  the  lint  upon 
■d  who  inTcnled  *erae  nod  measure  amon  gat  thsGreciana:  hepasscd  fur  tlie  ion  of 
idnoc  Mmniy,  and  wii  preceptor  to  Hercules,  TbamyrLi,  and  Or^iheua.  Thno  waa 
nkMl  eaitom  among  Che  Grevki  of  bewailing  annually  tlie  death  of  their  fiiat  poet. 
aHnka  inJariua  na,  that  before  the  yearly  aaciifice  to  the  Muses  on  Mount  Helicon, 
I  abanqpnca  of  Linui  were  perfonned,  who  bad  a  statue  and  ijisr  rrccted  to  bim  in  that 
M.  Hcaner  alludes  to  that  cuslom  in  thii  pssaagr,  and  wai  doubtleaa  fond  of  paying 
■MipMt  to  Iba  old  father  of  poetry.  Virgil  liai  done  tlio  asme  in  that  fine  GclehiBtion 
ti%  Bal^.  tL,  and  again  in  Edog.  It."     P. 

"    '  M.]  Ariadne.  (See  Atiadno.) 
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I  in  llist  Ti<t7  part  of  the  Trou  vlitch  hid  been  the  MM  o(  F 

ncd  bj  Stiabo.  Some  mjlhologiiu  ittile,  that  Veim*.  fae- 
I  grandeur  of  hci  son,  iodlrci  Helen  to  lallow  Paiii  to  Ifae  Amulccw^ 
Friiiu  migbt  llie  tooacr  be  uiralT«d  is  dntractioa.  The  riglit  of  Tnttl 
I  the  eitinciion  or  the  Priunirlx,  mnj  be  tncfd  in  tha  goHdl- 

Live  to  the  wttJcmi'nta  of  £mu  uc  iiMD<r  an)  conhadictaiji  tmt 
l  thai  .Ericas,  after  liaTiiig  faaoded  a  kiogdom  in  Itilj,  ntan^B 
ig  Uiere  established  liis  svay,  beqnealhed  hit  amn  to  hii  diMa- 
I  conlnulicting  the  flBtemeDi  of  Honul,  ii  to  be  cotuidned  imniia 
and,  as  tlie  Romanfl  were  fomt  of  ucxibing  Iheii  origin  toTtti/B 
artj  to  Hiect  from  a  ma»  of  CDtiflicting  aceounts.  sncb  iniliM 
e  piejuilices  of  Iii>  cooDlrymen,  and.  at  the  lune  tiiUi  adod  Ik 
is  poetic  fiiacj. 
ui  of  lliiB  paiHige.  j£d.  iii.  131. 
k-akai^.]     Jupilct. 
»ai.]    (See  JEa.  t.  1060.) 

S.    An  all;  of  the  Trojans,  md  of  Ociynteiu  and  the  nja^  N^ 
[  ClioB  449.)  OTarNTinas.    He  ii  bsre  killed  b;  AchiUeh 
tEUS-     A  kiog  of  Hfdc,  ■  town  at  the  foot  of  Moani  Tmaliu,aatll* 
lied  between  the  liTera  Kermiu  and  Pacloloi. 
■The  mother  of  Iph  vdon. 
l(Seeline44l.ahD».) 
]  (See  tiyge,.1 

nof  Lydii,  flowing  into  the  Hetmiu.     The  diatricl  betwM 
t  fetlili^.    This  riiei  denied  id  aama  bw 


f  Aaia  itUaor  (now  Kedous  or  Sn^at),  intc 
artolua  and  Hjlius  :  accoiding  to  the  porta,  il*  MOdi  w 

— Hermua  totiing  golden  ssnd."— Grvr.  H.  198. 
ON.    A  ton  of  Antenoi,  here  kilted  h;  Achille*. 
|AMAS.     A  »a  uf  Priam,  killed  b;  Achillea  (line  469.) 


a  celebrated  (di  ii 
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SMDCHDS.    A  aoii  of  Phlletor,  liere  killad  bj  AchiUei. 

^?^?}!^  JSona  of  Bias,  here  kiUod  by  AcbiUea. 

JiSTOR.    Acoofding  to  the  origioAl,  it  is  2Vm,  tbe  smi  of  Abator,  that  is 

JUUS.    A  Trojan,  -^ 

!!^?^Y^.T  ^  f^**^.^**™"'  >h6fe  killed  bj  Addllet. 

EUCALION.    A  Trojan,  L  ' 

HGMUS.    Son  of  Pireos,  tbe  Thracian,  J 

REUS.    A  Thiadm,  &ther  of  lUiigmus. 

^trwrnftSm^tUtn,  4rc-]    In  Greece  (a  practice  still  previiliag)  inalaad  off 

«oora»  tbay  cansed  it  to  bo  trodden  out  by  oxen. 


\ 
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his  deity :  thus  Apollo  in  the  Bret  book  wtuk  the  pbgw  l&lo  tfe«; 
ncipnii  tbrrcfbre  mule  hin  to  predde  oier  citltc,  tlut  bj  [iii.  ji.nl^| 
pliguf,  niKnkind  might  bs  siifo  from  infFctinu  diieuci.  Othm  Wll  ^i 
PfmeDl  it  ucribed  to  Apollo,  bennie  he  n^ilie*  the  ftun:  sowlhciiv 
Liturcs  witli  gnu  ud  betbt;  bo  that  Apollo  mij  be  n!d  Miunlf  to  IMl 
Jsupplf ing  them  with  rmd.  lipon  either  of  Ihese  accoimb  LaomBdoo  Hf  j 
■ingntHiil  tu  thit  ij«ilj,  Ibf  niiing  do  temple  lo  fail  honour. 
fvtble  thai  Hoiaer,  in  Ibis  atorjiUcribeatlirbuildbig'of  the  wall  (nN«fM<t 
ll  coDJeetore  Ibe  rruoD  might  t>e,  tbst  Troy  being  >  lea'poit  town,  A>(Mf 
ftideduponitjsituaiiDn.iio  tbttlh^Kiwuin  ■  muner  a  wmll  ^it:  <^ 
Heplnne  maj  nol  improbablj  be  MJd  to  hare  built  the  wall."  P. 
KON8.    Acconling  to  tho  original,  the  Hauri.    (See  Houn.) 

were  pcnonlfied  by  the  aacieati :  the  Gteckt  ropretented  them  gtnail 
1  an  Mme  antiquo  monumenti  they  are  depicted  u  winged  chlldim  « 

liDwned  with  flowas,  holding  either  i  kid  or  a  sheep,  and  biriog  not 
lebrub  :  she  U  aleo  chanctetiied  by  MsrcuTy,  and  by  a  nm. 
Icmwned  witli  eui  of  com,  holding  a  bundle  of  them  in  odd  hand  mi 
sr  :  the  is  alsu  characteriMd  by  Apollo,  and  by  a  teipenl. 
»  hold)  bunrhei  of  grapes,  at  basa  buket  of  froiuupon  her  head:  <k* 
[aed  by  Uaechna,  and  by  ■  lizaid  oi  haie. 

clothed,  and  the  head  coTered,  atudi  oeai  a  tree  deptited  at'faSif 
withered  fcuila  in  one  band  and  water-fowls  in  tlie  other:  she  laalMd*- 
pletcolea,  and  by  a  wlamuider. 

"  Hero  Spring  appoirB  with  flowerj  cbflplcta  bound, 
Here  Summer  in  her  whoaten  garlund  crowa'd ; 
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•FoMlr  pUtgrn,  ifC.']    "  The  words  in  th«  origiml  air,  tUwgk  Jupiier  koM  mmit 

%  imwamn.    The  meaning  of  tbii  is,  that  Diana  was  terrible  to  women,  as 

'at  to  men,  all  sadden  deaths  of  women  being  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the 

Oiana,  as  those  of  men  were  ascribed  to  Apollo.    This  opinion  is  frequently 

D  ia  Homer.    Enttaikifu.**    P. 

•GwardUm  gotL}    Apollo. 

'Rewi'rend  momarck,]    Priam. 

Gerf  who  dart$  aihtrial  flameJ]    Apollo. 

•Foff.]    The  god;  Death. 

•AwUuw^s  valiant  keir.]    Agenor. 


IL: 


11;. 
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g.]    Tbe  Dog-iur.    Ctoii  Mnjor  au.t  C»nii>  Uiu< 

rf.]     Pri«m. 

■.]     Altes. 
Ml  motArr.]     Hecuba. 

oud  PoIydnnuH,  IfC.]     Hector  alludci  10  tbe  sdi 
1  Book,  ttbich  he  Ih^n  neglected  lo  tolloo. 

iwd/Dunfdini.]     "  Slnbo  hluiiei  llomcr  fut  taking  thkt 
er  wai  ■  winn  foantiin  ;  wbeieia  (ayt  be)  there  it  but  ea» 
is  Lbis  in  ilie  plsce  wIktb  Hornet  fixes  it,  bui 
us.  lL*t  tbough  this  wu  not  true  in  Slribo't  time,  yel 
tr  cbntigeB  hUTing  happened  (u  less  time  tban  t)inl  vbicb  puse 

Sandys,  nhii  was  bolh  a  gcogriphet  and  critie  of  great  aoctiliq 

r  oi  great  Teocilj,  affirmi,  as  an  eye-witnrae,  that  there  toe  jelm 

in  that  part  of  the  counlrj,  nppoiile  lo  Teneitoj."     P. 

I'l  svmmjli,]     '*  It  wu  tbe  cosloin  o[  the  PagaoE  lo  sacrifice  to 

hills  iDil  moantsins,  in  Scriptuie  language  upon  the  high  plaai;  for  Ibf 

b  that  tlie  gods  in  a  particular  luaoaer  iabibiled 
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book  u  contiined  an  arcouut  of  tlic  funeral  ritrs  of  Patroclu!!. 
ee  fanititioD  of  this  pMsagc,  A'.n,  vi.  415. 

W  irrtmitMe  flood, 1  The  Styx.  Some  interpret  this  the  ocean  (repreiented 
idmt  poets  as  eucircling  the  earth),  and  an  being  in  this  passage  mentioned  by 

■  ■  boondnry  over  whirh  the  souls  of  the  deceased  must  pass  into  the  otherworld. 
^orUd  to  eroti,  fyc]        -v 

CSee  II.  iTiii.  14.)  V  (See  Funeral  Rices.) 

iTerdU  the  corse,  ^c]  S 

Sbiam  Jbic.]    This  expression  is  uicd  by  Pope  as  synonymous  with  *'  solar 

GMv  wkm  jyiril  mores  the  air.]    The  Winds. 
WortiPigren  em/.]     (See  Ocean  and  ililthiopia.) 
lAmoff  floJiel.]     Lucifer.  (See  Ilesper,  II.  xxii.  S09.) 

r.]    Tiie  uortliem  part  of  the  i^gean  sea.     Althoogh  Homer  (Od. 
the  seal  of  the  Winds  as  being  in  tlie  Ai^olian  Islands,  under  the  dominion 
,  he  here  describes  them  as  having  their  abode  in  Tiirace. 
Sffrnkkn,"]    That  the  account  here  given  may  be  reconriWd  with  that  contained 
fw  9Sf  &c)  we  must  suppose  that  this  sepulchre  was  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
soad  fondi  was  subsequently  erected,  in  which  were  placed  the  ashes  of  Achilirs 
itndni,  miiced  in  the  same  urn.  (See  line  108.) 
coin'sers.]  Xanthus  and  BaliuM. 
ddrf.]  (II.  V.  S26— 337.) 
■A  gmlJ]  Apollo.  (II.  V.  541.) 
PODARGUS.     A  horse  of  MenelaoR. 
Fmm*d  iotaner.]  JEthe. 

BCHEPOLUS.  )  Echepolus  was  a  piince  of  Sicyon,  ulio  presented  Menelans 
£THE.  $  wilh  the  mare  ii'^the,  as  the  price  of  his  exemption  from  fol- 

let  prince  to  tlie  war.     Sicyon  was  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Aga- 

STTEED.  Arion.  This  was  a  celebrated  horse,  produced,  according  to  some, 
pound,  by  a  blow  of  Neptune's  trident.  According  to  others,  he  was  the  oir> 
Heptane  end  Erinnys,  or  Coren,  who  had  transformed  herself  into  a  mare  in 
iteid  the  addresses  of  that  god.  Others  ascribe  the  birth  of  Arion  to  Zephynis 
if  IfaeHBrpire.  He  was  nursed  by  the  Nereids,  and  was  often  employed  in 
Ibe  cftrofNeptnne.  From  the  service  of  Neptune,  Arion  passed  into  that  of 
iilif  of  AUertus,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  Hercules,  who  employed  him  in 
il^lllft  CycBOB,  son  of  Mars.    From  HercuK'S  he  passed  to  Adrastus,  king  of 

■  tfManvieeof  this  new  master  Arion  signalized  himself  by  bearing  away  the 
fl^.|ftHMHi  fMMtf  and  by  preserving  the  life  of  Adrastu**,  who  alone  survived 

(See  Tlieban  war.)    Arion  is  said  to  have  possessed  ttx* 
kmieet  on  the  right  side  rcsembUn^r  \mma.ti  \iQLnds. 
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He  was  called  Metiiymnaus  Vates,  from  his  birth-place  MethffmMy  in  tin  ule  of 
Lesbos.  ^ 

420.]  ADRASTrS.    The  king  of  Argos.  (See  Theban  war,  and  Sicjron*) 

421. — Fam*d  race,]  The  horses  of  I^omedon.  (11.  v.  326 — 337.) 

427. — The  lots  their  place  d'upou,]  "  Sophocles  observes  the  same  method  with  Hobb 
ill  relstion  to  the  lots  and  inspectors,  in  his  Electra : 

'  The  constituted  judges  assigned  the  places  according  (o  tlie  lots.' 
The  ancients  say  that  the  charioteers  started  at  the  Sigasuni,  where  the  shipt  of  AcUki-i 
lay,  and  ran  towards  the  Hha>teum,  from  the  ships  towards  the  shores.     Bat  Aristaicla 
affirmed  that  they  run  in  the  compass  of  ground,  those  five  stadia,  which  lay  betweca  Ik 
wall  and  the  tents  toward  the  shore.     Kwttathius.'*     P.     (Sec  Georgic  iii.  116,  he,) 

429< — Young  Neator."]  Antilochus. 

4G8. — Her  kniglU,]  Diomcd  ;  always  protected  by  Minerva. 

470. — His  rir^tVs  charitU.]  The  chariot  of  £umelus. 

622. — Perjury. 1  Fraud,  by  driving  purposely  against  jVIcnclaus;  and  jKOtff •  ly if- 
firming  upon  oath  that  the  violent  driving  was  not  intentional. 

535.— 7A«  chief,]  Antilochus. 

555. — MtolUm  chit/.]   l  hoa«. 

550.]  OILEUS.     Ajax  the  Less. 

604. — The  riro/jf.]  Mcnelaus  and  Antilochus. 

600.]  ADMETUS.     ^  Eumelus.  (Sec  Emuelus,  11.  ii.  809.)     Admetus  was  thsUif 

609. — Unhappy  son.']  S  of  Phera;,  in  Thessaly,  who^e  flocks  Apollo  (see  Apollo)fiidei 
for  nine  years.  He  was  son  of  Phores  and  Cl^monc;  husband  of  Theone  (dan^bterof 
Theslor)  and  of  Alcestis  (see  Alccstis)  ;  was  of  the  number  of  the  Argonauts,  nd  if 
the  hunters  of  the  ('alydonian  boar. 

665. — The  god  whose  liquid  arms  surround,  Sec]  Neptune. 

700.]  NOEMOX.     A  companion  of  Antiluch us. 

723.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn,  viii.  742. 

728.]  yETOLIANS.  There  was  an  ancient  affinity  between  the  /TCtulians  and  iB«M 
(see  .ICtolia) ;  and  thence  the  prescnco  of  J'. toliun!*  at  thf!»e  funeral  games  is  lobs ic< 
counted  for. 

729.]  CLYTOMEDES.  A  son  of  J'.uops,  killed  by  Nestor  ut  the  funenl  f^ 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  line. 

730.]  ANC/EUS.     An  JiEtolian,  killed  by  Nestur  in  the  same  games. 

732.]  POLYDOKUh:.  Son  of  Ilippomedon.  one  of  the  Epigoni :  he  assisted  tt  ik 
capture  of  lliobes  in  the  second  I'heban  war.  (See  Theban  w  ar.) 

IZZ.—Sons  of  Actor.]  Eurytus  and  Teatu.s.  (Stc  Kurytus,  H.  ii.  756.) 

751.— TAtf /«//«/■  days.]  Nestor. 

763.]  Apollo  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  god  pre<fi(ling  over  boxers,  from  bis  hniil 
destroyed  Phorbas,  king  of  the  Phlegya*,  who  obstiucteil  the  road  to  the  oracle  at  IMpkil 
by  challenging  all  passengers  to  combat  with  the  ca'^tus. 

767.]  EPEUS.  Son  of  Panopeus.  He  was  a  celtbinteil  athlete  and  artificer,  to vhfli 
the  invention  of  the  battering  ram  and  the  construction  of  the  Trojan  horse  are  ilcriM« 
(See  Trojan  horse,  .'En.  ii.  19.)  His  father  Pimopeus,  the  son  of  Phocus  and  AiterA 
accompanied  Amphitryon  in  his  ej:i;edition  again.st  the  Telehoa*. 

785.]  MECISTIJEUS.  Son  of  Talaus.  He  was  father  of  the  Greek  chief  Eiii7ilM» 
and  is  placed  by  some  among  the  Argive  generals.  lie  distinguished  himself  at  the  |W>> 
in  honour  of  (Edipu^i,  as  a  boxer. 

787.]  OEDIPUS.  (Edipus  was  son  of  Laius,  kin*;  of  Thebes,  and  Jocaata,  danglittf  ^ 
Creon,  king  of  Thebes.  Laius,  being  informed  by  th^  oracle  that  he  was  destined  to  lA 
by  the  hand  of  his  son,  ordered  his  new-born  child  Oiidipus  to  be  exposed  on  MooatCl- 
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HWOB.  The  MTTUit  who  wBR  charged  with  this  cummimioii  perforated  the  feet  of  the 
lild,  and  having  inserted  a  thong,  suspended  him  thereby  from  a  tree ;  tience  arose  the 
amc  CErfipcs.  or  amoUen  in  ku  feet,  PliorbaM,  shepherd  to  Poly  bus,  king  of  Corintli,  son 
if  Mercoiy  and  Chthonopbyle,  daughter  of  Sicyon,  was  by  chance  guiding  his  flocks  to 
Jie  very  spot  where  (Edipus  had  been  abandoood  :  he  released  the  child,  who  was  after- 
rnrds  adopted  by  PeribofJi  (called  also  Mcrope),  tlio  queen  of  Corinth,  she  haviog  no 
efaiUTm  of  her  own.  CEdipus  grew  up  at  Corinth,  and  imagined  himself  to  be  the  son  of 
Polybna  ;  but  being  taunted  with  the  doubtful  circumstances  of  his  parentage  by  some  of 
Usyonng  companions,  who  were  envious  of  his  sui>erior  acquirements,  he  hastened  to 
coBsalt  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  in  reference  to  his  fortunes.  lie  nw  there  informed  that 
be  was  destined  to  be  a  parricide,  and  to  become  the  husband  of  fiis  own  mother.  The 
horror  of  realising  these  predictions  deterred  him  from  returning  to  Corinth,  and  lie  bent 
his  steps  towards  Pliocis.  In  a  narrow  road  ho  wan  met  by  I^ius,  to  whose  person  he 
wan  a  stranger.  A  servant  of  the  Theban  king  commanded  (Kdipus,  with  some  rircnm- 
stances  of  violence,  to  make  way  :  a  conteHt  ensued,  in  which  Laius  felt  by  the  hand  of 
bis  ODSuspecting  son.  At  the  time  of  (F.dipuft*  arrivid  at  Thebes  the  country  was  infested 
by  the  monster  Sphinx,  whose  ravages  were  not  to  cease  until  a  solution  could  be  given 
of  her  mysterious  enigmas.  The  discernment  of  (Edipus,  who  unravelled  the  riddles  of 
the  Sphinx,  was  rewarded  by  the  Theban  throne,  and  by  tlie  hand  of  J(>ca«ta.  (See  fable 
of  Sphinx,  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fablen  of  the  Ancients,)  He  became  the  father  of  two  sons, 
Eleoclea  and  Polynices ;  and  of  two  daughters,  Antigone  and  Ismene.  This  fatal  union 
iras  followed  by  a  plague,  which  (as  the  oracle  declared)  was  a  punishment  inflicted  on 
rbcbea  for  the  murder  of  I^us.  II10  efforts  of  (Edipus  to  trace  the  unknown  murderer 
lerminated  in  the  discovery  of  his  own  birth ;  upon  which  Joca^ta  hanged  herself  in  de- 
ipair,  while  the  onhappyOMipus  tore  out  his  eyes,  as  if  his  guilt  had  rendered  him  unworthy 
.0  behold  the  light.  Expelled  from  Thcbesi,  as  a  pollution  of  the  city,  he  was  conducted 
tiy  hit  daughter  Antigone  towards  Attica,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Theseus. 
While  he  wst  casually  stopping  at  ('oloniv',  an  Athenian  borough,  he  recollected  an 
oracle,  which  had  predicted  that  Colona^  wai«  to  be  the  scene  of  his  death,  and  that  his 
Unnb  would  be  a  pledge  of  prosperity  to  tlie  country  which  alTurded  shelter  to  his  bones. 
In  the  mean  time  Creun,  to  whom  the  Thi-han  sceptre  devolved,  hud  pursued  the  course 
of  CEdipus,  with  the  intention  of  inflicting  upon  him  some  new  sufllTing  ;  but  his  plans 
were  frustrated  by  the  fortnnate  intervention  of  Theseii;!.  Scarcely  bad  CEdipus  been 
saved  from  this  mtended  violcnc(>,whpn  (he  air  resounded  with  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder : 
Ibis  (Edipus  regarded  an  an  intimation  of  fiis  ap|)roaching  fate  ;  and  having  performed 
some  funeral  rites,  and  recommended  his  daughters  to  the  guardian  care  of  Theseus,  he 
proceeded,  without  the  aid  of  a  guide,  to  tlie  spot  destined  for  his  death  :  the  earth  sud- 
denly disparted,  and  (Edipus  was  seen  no  more.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  prince,  whom 
the  poets,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  sch^cted  um  a  mournful  theme  for  the 
tragic  muse ;  and  whom,  though  guilty  of  no  wilful  and  deliberate  impiety,  they  have 
ovcEwhelmed  with  an  accumulation  of  the  greatest  liorn>rs.  According  to  Pausanias  and 
Homer,  CEdipus,  after  Jocasta  had  fallen  by  her  own  hand,  married  Eurygsnea,  and  ended 
his  days  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Theban  crowu. 

CEdipus  was  called  by  Sophocles  ('oionkvs,  from  the  Athenian  mountain  Colonos 
(whitlier  he  retired  during  his  banishment),  and  Laiadi  >,  from  his  father  Laius,  Laius 
had  tlie  appellation  Lahiiacidkh,  from  his  lather  Lnhdacns, 

Aniigont*']  After  the  death  of  (Kdi])U!i,  and  his  sons  Eteocles  and  Pol^nnces,  Antigone 
repaired  to  Thebes  in  order  to  procure  the  sepulture  of  her  brother  Polynices,  which  Ocou 
had  prohibited  on  account  of  the  war  he  had  waged  against  that  kingtlom.  She  was  diit- 
cofveied,  by  persons  sppointcd  to  watch  near  the  bod_\,  weeping  «»ver  it ;  Creon.  accord - 
iagly,  as  nome  state,  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive,  a  s(>utence  which  tihe  eaoa\H'd  by 
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{  h«nelf ;  wbiJe  mlim  affinn,  iIikI  Ibc  monvrh  direcl«*l  Ilia  (on  V 
J  of  the  ptinrrti.  la  |>ui  hpr  In  deilh.     Tlie  la(i*r  mdekrourad  f 
nnceaJing  Atili|one  ;  but  Cnon  huting  JiH'ovpwd  her  wtrMt,  c«^ 
btDila;  Ircr  in  hi)  j>t«eai.-e.     Hrmon  performed  llis  nak  ;  but  imm^duCdf  j 


—Hu/rind.]  Vitij  Diomcd  inlemiM  himself  in  til 
Wlinring  geneilojUBl  tthlo  ; 


K  ol  Emjataam 


Aduitbi  ud  MscuTnEC 


BIO.]  THOAS.    King  d(  Lemnoa.    (See  liypmpyle,  Jbsod,  \  uIoii, 
9,— Giant  hy  Achillia  i/oin.]  (See  MAoD,  I!,  i.  4T0.) 
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qfthebow.'\  Apollo. 
'S.     Samothracia. 
iair*d  aisters,]  Nereids. 
te/oeJ]  Achilles. 
HON. 

3TH0US. 

tfON.  >  SonsofPriun. 

PHON. 
?0R. 
LUS. 

t  Troilns  by  Achilles  is  alluded  to  iEo.  i.  06S. 

iM^ train.]    "Two  can  are  here  prepared;  the  one  drawB  by  buIm, 
itents,  and  to  bring  back  the  body  of  Hector ;  the  other  drawn  1^  bones, 
ifald  and  Priam  rode.     Ewtatkimi."    P. 
A.     (See  My^ans,  II.  ii.  1046.) 

/NOS.    The  name  by  which  the  gods  designated  the  eagle, 
litation  of  this  passage,  ^n.  iv.  850. 
'-]  The  wand  of  Mercury. 
dtation  of  this  passage,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  !▼.  698. 
f  .]  Probably  the  Scamander. 

•'CTOR.  The  person  whose  son  Mercury  pretended  to  be,  when  sent  bj 
fort  Priam  after  the  death  of  Hector. 
ower  ikat  mediates  between  g9d  and  men,'}  Mercury. 
rs  the  roqf  was  raised.']  **  The  reader  has  here  a  fall  and  exact 
he  tent  of  Achilles :  this  royal  pavilion  was  built  with  long  paliMdoea 
le  top  of  it  covered  with  reeds,  and  the  inside  was  divided  into  serenl 
1U8  Achilles  had  his  large  hall,  and  behind  it  were  lodging  rooms*  So 
ook,  Phoeniz  has  a  bed  prepared  for  him  in  one  apartment,  Pttroclns 
himself  and  his  captive  Iphis,  and  Achilles  has  a  third  for  himself  and  his 
da. 

list  not  imagine  that  the  other  Myrmidons  had  tents  of  the  like  di- 
r  were,  as  Enstathius  observes,  inferior  to  this  royal  one  of  Achilles, 
I  no  better  than  a  hovel,  yet  agrees  very  well  with  the  duties  of  a  soldier, 
ity  of  those  early  times. 

>inion  that  such  fixed  tents  were  not  used  by  the  Grecians  in  their  commoD 
oly  during  the  time  of  sieges,  when  their  long  stay  in  one  place  made  it 
lild  such  tents  as  arc  here  described ;  at  other  times  they  lay,  like  Diomed, 
>ok,  in  the  open  air,  their  spears  standing  upright,  to  be  ready  upon  any 
Ihtbe  hides  of  beasts  spread  on  the  ground,  instead  o(^a  bed. 


Bupeiior  lUengtli  ot  Ul ' 
of  l>u  (niiliou.  bnt  AcUUlM  j 

|hcrald.]  Ids'iit. 

A  ttaughlei  of  I'imUlut,  Liag  uf  Lydin,  aad  uf  Uione,  dugfattt  rf 
>   tlie   wife   uf  AnphioQ,    king  of  Orchomenas.     (See  Ampbion,  Od.lL 

■  reprceenli  hri  tt  the  tnoUier  of  aii  ■do*  and  *ii  dHaghtcn;  Haind,  tt 

and  Apullodonu,  of  fourtccu.  wham  he  thas  sniiiDCratet;  Sipjln^ 
I,  limenut,  Myniiuii.  Tonlslui,  and  Dnmiiucliilian,  Etliosdna  a[7l«^ 
f  ocbr.  Pblhin,  Pclapii  dt'  Chtorii,  AglicTBtea,  lud  Ogjeia.  Tha  nlu- 
ma,  bicMusc  sUe  imaallm 

■  only.  Ajwllci  and  Diudb  1  and  men  utoguill}  iotemipud  Uie  utebnifat 

rHet,  alleging  that  she  bail  lieriflf  i  tupeiioi  title  to  tlie  mmbipof 
M  IcDglli  jttoToked  Latona  la  urge  Ajwllo  and  Diana  torcna^ts 
accoidinglykilledall  tlie  (ouiof  Niobe  witU  bit  arrow v  wUle  enpetd  li 
I  iho  plains  of  'Dicbu  ;  Bad  tbc  dangbteri,  wbo,  upon  Ibe  newaof  ihit 
10  tbe  mmpnrt^  of  Ibe  town,  were  all,  wilh  tbo  eii:epuaD  of  CUsrfe. 
:uB,  tbe  king  of  Pyloi,  struck  willi  iusUnt  death  by  the  ibafu  of  Diw. 
Lmiij  so  afflicted  Niobe,  Ihti.  slupiiinl  *ad  motionleB  uiib  grief,  ik 
ito  a  lock,  and  lraa«potled  by  a  whirlwind  lothe  lununil  of  tbe  Uoal 
a,  wliere,  fconj  the  iloue,  Iho  "  teiii  for  etir  "  floaed.      Ampbion  is  aid 


lelfin 


e  oiigin  of  TablcB  ii 


Is  uf  liialotj,  « 
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—Tki  Mia.1  UlysMS.  "  Domu'i  obsetrations  in  reUtioD  to  tliis  epithet  girttk  to 
wt,  b  worth  tnmscribing.  '  The  fable  of  tlie  Odyseej/  myt  he, '  is  wholly  for  the 
net  tad  policy  of  a  etate  :  therefore  the  qiulity  it  requiren  is  wnadom  ;  bat  thin  Tirtne 
too  large  an  extent  for  tlio  tiinplicity  which  a  just  and  preciie  eharaeter  requim ; 
therefore  recpnate  it  iliould  be  limited.  The  great  art  of  king*  u  the  myitery  of 
burfaflefi.  It  is  well  known,  that  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  for  the  instmction  of  hii  too, 
iced  all  the  Latin  lang;aagc  to  these  words  only ;  viz.  Qui  ni$dt  ditimuUareMMteit 

mft* 

This,  then*  is  the  character  which  the  Greek  poet  gives  his  UlyMes  in  the  propo- 
t  oftbiapoem ;  to  denote  the  prudent  dissimulation,  which  disgaised  him  so  many 
t,uid  ptft  faiai  upon  taking  lo  many  shspes.  (See  Horace  Ode  6.  h.  L) 
Wldwol  any  thing  having  been  mentioned  of  Circe,  who  detained  him  with  her  a 
leyetr,  and  who  vras  &moas  for  the  transformation  she  nude  of  all  sorts  of  persons, 
wider  £nda  him  at  ftrst  with  Calypso,  the  daughter  of  wise  Atlas,  who  bore  op  the  vapt 
n  that  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  whose  knowledge  penetrated  into  the 
tfas  of  tlie  ubibomable  ocean  :  that  is  to  say,  who  was  ignorant  of  nothing  in  heaven, 
h,  or  sea.  And  as  the  first  product,  and  principal  part  of  so  high,  so  solid,  and  so 
bond  a  knowledge,  was  to  know  how  to  conceal  oneself ;  this  wise  man  called  his 
{kter  by  a  name  that  signified  a  secret.  Tlie  poet  makes  his  hero,  whom  he  designed 
I  poKtidan,  to  stay  seven  whole  years  v«rith  this  nymph.  She  taught  him  so  well, 
iftgwaiJs  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  putting  her  lessons  in  practice ;  for  he  does 
BBg  wiibont  a  disguise.  At  his  parting  from  Ogygia  he  is  cast  open  the  isle  of 
ada:  as  kind  as  his  reception  was,  yet  he  stays  till  the  night  before  he  went  off,  ere 
■oold  disGOrer  himself.  From  thence  he  goes  to  Ithaca :  tlie  first  adventure  that 
mad  to  him  there  was  with  Minerva,  the  most  prudent  among  the  deities,  as  Ulysses 
Ike  aost  pendent  among  men.  Slie  says  so  expressly  in  that  very  passage.  Nor  did 
fcQ  lo  disguise  themselves.  Minerva  takes  upon  her  tlie  shape  of  a  shepherd,  and 
>bi  telb  her  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Crete,  because  he  had  murdered  the  son  of 
Iddmeneus.  The  goddess  discovers  herself  first,  and  coraiuends  him  particularly. 
Me  these  artifices  were  so  easy  and  nacuml  to  him,  that  they  seemed  to  bo  bom  witli 
Afttrwards,  the  hero,  under  tlie  form  of  a  beggar,  deceives,  first  of  all  Eumsras, 
Uison*  and  last  of  all  his  wife,  and  every  body  else,  till  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
ttag  hie  enemies,  to  whom  he  discovered  not  himself  till  he  killed  them,  namely, 
tt  iMt  night.  After  his  discoverini;  himself  in  the  palace,  ho  goes  the  next  day  to 
i*a  Us  folher,  appearing  at  first  under  a  borrowed  name,  before  he  would  give  him 
fUsreiani.    Thtt§he  takes  npon  him  all  manner  of  sliapCA,  an<\  ^aemWb  Vo\\v6 
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But  ths  po«(  juiiis  to  tliit  chanctci  ■  valotir  uid  ■  toaMmey,  alU 
InrinribiB  in  [hs  nioal  diring  anil  deipenle  adTrDluKi."     P. 
f-Httten-buUl.']  (See  Apollo,  Laomedon.) 
1]  (See  Od.  lu.  SU— 49aO 

f  ]  CALYPSO.  ThU  goddeu  tni,  ucordisg  to  Homer,  one  of  the  AtlMl 
t  a  beniitiful  iilind  (to  wfaich  be  giipi  the  mme  of  Ogjgix,  MC 
in  tea,  Hrrc  ibe  boipitablj  entertained  l^l^tiea,  vhtn  ahipwreckl 
lis  relarn  from  the  Trojao  wu-.  He  lin)!eted  KTen  jresti  in  hei  CI 
u  w)  unwilling  to  aafleT  liim  to  depart,  that  ibe  propoaed  la  confei  npoa 
t  immorlslilj,  on  cuuditioD  of  bii  becumiog  her  hniband.  Uljinei,  b«i« 
faeriabed  Ihe  tecolleclion  of  UisnRtite  country,  cefuied  the  offers  of  Ibe  goA 
■gill,  nuned  bj  Jupiter,  through  Mercutj,  to  resume  hia  loyage,  haiblj  f 
Oilier  vritcn  auppoie  Cai;p»  to  have  been  the  daugliter  of  Oceanua  a 
le  goddeat  of  ailence  ;  and  tiiis  (able  rnerily  to  liiie  indicated  {C»\jjami 
cial)  thai  Ulj'iie)  oned  Lis  wiidom  and  policy  to  long  habita  of  diiri 
,  hovetcr,  coujccturea  thai  Homer  meant,  hy  Ibu  goddesi,  to  repreaeat  Sd 
e  gaie  lier  the  name  of  Caljpio,  la  denote  tbe  hidden  phenomena  of  IN 

le  (llsalion  of  tbe  island  of  Calypso  Iibb  been  much  disputed :  tome  ■■ 
ling  Ihii  goddess  witii  Circe,  hate  supposed  it  to  he  tbe  same  as  JB^l 
1. 1ST.)  During  the  icsidenCE  of  UlyiKS  in  hcT  kingdom  slie  became  ttej 
Ions,  Nauiilhous  and  N'auainous.  3 

L — In  /Elhiapia,  Ire]  "  Strabu,  iu  bis  firal  iHiofc,  delirers  bis  opiniaa,  Iballj 
Lini  included  nil  thuse  peupio  who  lived  upon  Ibe  southern  oceao,  from  Ml 
[e  genenil  name  of  Ethiopians,  and  that  it  was  not  confined  Ui  those  aHf 
of  Egypt.     Pluiemy  siys,  '  Ihul  und«r  tbe  lodiac,  from  east  to  west,  if 
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[■■pAoa  of  leven  jean)  dll  he  wu  put  to  death  by  Orestrt  (we  Orrstei),  the  ion 
BmOB  and  Clytenmeitni.  Pelopea,  in  deaptiir  it  her  wretclied  conditioo,  killed 
Ih  the  swoid  of  Thyestes. 

•  ifle.]  Ogjgia.  (See  Od.  vii.328.)  *'  There  wai,  according  to  true  hiitoiy,  such 
if  Caljpao,  of  which  Strabo  writes ;  that  Solon  gives  an  account  of  the  island 
Brdcnng  on  Egypt ;  and  that  he  went  thither  to  make  inquiry,  and  learned 
md  was  once  there,  but  by  time  was  vanished.  Etutathius"  P. 
ogimphers  suppose  it  to  have  been  in  the  Scyltcean  gulf,  opposite  the  promoDtory 
D,  in  Magna  Grxda ;  snd  others,  in  tlic  Fretum  Siculuni. 
rLAS.  A  prince,  supposed  to  have  been  a  king  in  Arcadia,  in  Phrygia,  or  in 
t  is  the  more  common  opinion  that  he  reigned  over  that  part  of  the  last  of  these 
adled  Mauritania ;  that  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Clymene  ;  or  of  lapetos  and 
iband  of  Pleione,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ocean  and  Tethys ;  and  father  of 
^ten  named,  from  him,  the  Atlantides  (see  Pleiades),  the  same  term  being 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  forming  his  kingdom.  My  thologists  describe 
1  aationomer,  and  as  tlie  inventor  of  the  sphere ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  on 
at  that  some  of  tbo  poets  and  sculptors  have  depicted  him  as  bearing  the 
I  Ua  shonlders,  while  others  again  imagine  tliat  he  was  doomed  to  this  calamity 
>,  in  consequence  of  his  having  assisted  the  giants  in  their  war  against  that 
ceoiding  to  Ovid  (see  Met.  b.  iv.),  ho  was,  from  his  inhospitality  to  Persens 
ms,  lU  ziv.  S64.),  transformed  into  the  mountain  which  runs  east  and  west 
deants  of  Africa ;  a  fable  which,  however,  bears  anotlier  interpretatioi^  (see 
'  The  ancients  are  said  to  have  entertained  an  idea  Uiat  the  heavens  rested  on 
Alias. 

antides,  whose  theogony  very  much  resembles  that  of  tlie  Greeks,  has  been 
bj  Diodonis  of  Sicily,  who  asserts  that  '*  the  Atlantides  gave  birth  to  a  most 
,  nme  of  whom  were  founders  of  nations,  and  otliera  the  builders  of  cities ; 
tbat  most  of  the  more  ancient  heroes,  not  only  of  those  abroad,  who  were 
Baibaii,  bnt  even  the  HellaJians,  and  the  heads  of  most  families  on  earth, 
cir  ancestry  from  them."  (See  II.  xiv.  229,  &c.) 
ear  isle:]    Ithaca. 

!)LYPH£ME.  Polyphemus,  tlie  son  of  Neptune  and  Thoossa,  or  Thesea,  and 
le  Cyclops  in  Sicily.  He  was  the  most  formidable  of  tlieir  number,  and  is 
m1  as  a  monster  of  a  preposterous  size,  with  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  fore- 
aa  living  on  human  flesh.  Ulysses  was  thrown,  in  his  return  from  Troy,  on 
i  the  coast  of  Sicily  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Cyclops  (see  Od.  ix.  119 — 
'bpe'a  notes  on  tlie  passage),  and  hnmured  with  his  companions  and  large  flocks 
I  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  for  the  purpose  of  being  devoured  by  him*  Four  of 
bn  a  prey  to  the  voracity  of  the  giant ;  and  Ulysses  would  probably  have 
!  same  Date,  had  he  not  adopted  tlie  expedient  of  intoxicatmg  the  fiend  (while 
da  attention  to  the  recital  of  the  particulars  of  the  Trojan  war^,  and  of  availing 
lus  atalo  of  insensibility  to  deprive  him  of  sight,  by  means  of  the  enormous  club 
I  hmn  discovered  in  the  cave,  and  which,  after  having  sharpened  to  a  point 
il  fai  iba  fire,  he  plunged  into  his  eye.  Polyphemus  bellowed  so  furiously  at 
Ant  ke  xonaed  the  Cyclops ;  but  they,  on  learning,  in  answer  to  their  inquiries, 
■I  (Hie  name  which  Ulysses  had  applied  to  hunself  )  had  inflicted  the  calamity, 
t.thtir  den.  The  monster  having  removed  the  immense  stone  which  blocked 
■A  of  the  cave,  placed  himself  at  its  entrance  to  prevent  the  escape  of  liis 
U^jMee  elnded  his  vigilance  by  fatitening  the  sheep  together  '*  three  and 
benda,  and  by  tying  one  of  his  companions  beneath  tlie  '*  midmost" 


this),  under  a  tock,  from  jealousy  at  her  neglect  of 
bot  is  a  faTOorite  subject  with  the  poeta.  (See  Fawk 
Acta,  &c.  0Tid*8  Met.  b.  ztii.)    Ada  (called  alao  S 
a  n^er  by  Neptune ;  and  Galatea  returned  to  the  di 

It  ii  said  that  the  fable  of  Polypheme  had  its  fo 
wai  a  king  of  Sicily  who  lired  at  the  time  of  Ulysaea 
«ad  after  hacring  been  hoapitably  received  by  him,  1 
fait  daughter  EIpe,  this  princess  being  however  imm 
Cither  hj  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

01.]  THOdSSA,  or  THESEA.  A  aea-nympb 
daughter  of  the  tea-deity  Phorcys,  and  mother  of  the 

9t.]  PHORCYS.  A  sea-deity ;  son  of  Pontus  a 
or  TbooMa ;  husband  of  Ceto ;  and  father  of  Uie  G< 
(of  whom  three  are  enumerated,  viz.  Enyo,  Pephre 
Tbeogony,  line  4SS.) ;  and  of  the  serpent  that  gna 
The  description  of  the  one  eye  and  tooth  of  the  Gc 
Qnkt.    (See  itoiy  of  Medusa's  head,  Ovid's  Met.  b 

W.^Tk*  AilmUie  iOe.]    Ogygia. 

110.]  TELEMACHUS.  The  son  of  Ulysses  an 
when  his  father  left  Ithaca  to  join  common  cause  sga 
was  not  among  the  other  Greek  princes  who  returnee 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  suitors  of  his  mother 
Minerva  (who  had  assumed  the  form  of  Mentor)*  to 
viaitfaig  thft  court  of  Nestor  at  Pylos,  and  subseqi 
During  the  absence  of  Telemacbus  the  suitors  enten 
death  at  his  return  to  Ithaca ;  but  they  were  foiled  i 
chus,  after  many  adventures,  prosperously  landed  < 
restored  to  his  home  and  to  his  fatlicr,  and  with  hi 
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fu  m  aerchant  of  the  ultml  of  Leucadii,  and  that  Huuicr  immortaliocU  bi«  name 
[aeaee  of  the  poet's  gratitude  for  having  been  made  hia  companbn  iu  an  expcdi- 

TKfkmm  Uad*]  Tlie  TAFuiii:,  or  Tsle&oides  (now  Megalonisi),  arc  iaiands  in 
a  tea,  between  A  chain  and  Leucadia,  so  denominated  from  ToiiUaia  and  Tele- 
aoBi  of  Neptune,  who  reigned  there.  The  Taphians  were  akilful  marincn,  but 
the  neighbouring  coaata  with  their  piratical  ezcursiona.    (See  note  to  line  604. 

^  dbcw  they  vie,  to  captivate  the  ^[ueen,  ifc,}  '*  There  are  great  diipntea  what 
waa  at  which  the  suitors  played.  Athenseus  relates,  (ram  Apian  the  granma- 
had  it  from  Cteaon,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  that  the  sport  was  in  tliis  manner : — ^l*he 
f  luitora  being  108,  they  equally  divided  their  men  or  balls ;  that  ia  to  aay,  64 
Ua ;  these  were  placed  on  the  board  opposite  to  each  other.  Between  tho  two 
space,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  main  mark,  or  fKMii,  the  point 
to  aim  at«  They  took  their  turns  by  lot :  he  who  took  or  displaced  that 
;  his  own  in  its  place  ;  and  if  by  a  second  roan  he  again  took  it,  without  touching 
I  othera,  he  «ran  the  game ;  and  it  passed  as  an  omen  of  obtaining  hia  miatreas. 
apnl  maik,  or  qneen,  was  called  by  whatever  name  the  gamesters  pleaaed ;  and 
m  gave  it  the  name  of  Penelope. 

said  thia  game  was  indented  by  Palamedes  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  (Sofkeeiet 
i.)    AfMAJH.    Spcndanui.    Daeier.**    P. 
ttfibote  the  invention  of  the  game  of  chess  to  the  ancient  Indi. 
He  fent  dleteriied.]    **  They  wash  before  tlie  feast,  says  Eustatliius,  because 
.ya  at  the  feaat  made  oblations  to  the  gods.    The  ewer  was  of  gold,  the  vessels 
we  tho  wmter  was  poured  of  silver,  and  tlie  cupa  out  of  which  tlii-y  drank  were 

one!  attenda  Mantes,  but  heralds  wait  on  the  auitors.  Eustatliiuh  observes  a 
ia  this  conduct :    beautiful  youths  attended  the  company  in  quality  of  cup- 


who  has  the  charge  of  the  liousehold  brings  the  bread  and  the  cold  meats ; 
eaploy  it  was  to  portion  out  the  victuals,  brings  in  the  meats  that  fur- 
it  the  raat  of  tho  entertainment ;  and  after  the  feaat  a  bard  diverts  tliem  witli 
1  iMtiUMntal  muse."    P. 

PHEBIIUS.  A  musician  in  tlie  court  of  Ithaca,  to  whose  voice  Homer  applies 
eC  "  diriae."  He  was  spared  with  Medon,  from  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors. 
Miaut  times,  princes  entertained  in  their  families  certain  learned  and  wise  men, 
I  both  poeta  and  plulosophers,  and  not  only  made  it  their  boaiucss  to  amuse  and 
Mt  to  pvomote  wisdom  and  morality.  Ulysses,  at  his  departure  for  Troy,  left 
Me  with  Penelope  ,  and  it  was  usual  to  consign  in  tliis  manner  the  care  of  their 
I  Indlioa  to  the  poets  of  those  days,  as  appears  from  a  signal  paaaage  in  the 
k,  ▼ene  SStf .  To  this  man  Homer  gives  the  name  of  Phemina,  to  celebrate  one 
adsy  who  was  so  called,  and  who  had  been  his  preceptor  (says  Eustathius)."  P. 
ANCHI  ALUS.  Tho  father  of  Mentes. 
Imiutrioui  iele.']    Taphius,  or  Taphos. 

Ymar  eapitaU]    Itliaca,  the  capital  city  of  the  island  of  that  name. 
REITHRUS.    A  port  of  Itliaca. 
NEION.    A  mountain  of  Ithaca. 

LAERTES.    King  of  Ithaca,  sou  of  Arcesius  and  Chakomedusa,  husband  of 
,  nd  the  reputed  lather  of  Ulysbes.    (Sou  Autolycus,  Od.  six.  4G6.)    He  was 
e  Aifooauta. 
PSNEIOPE,    A  prinLenb  o(  Greece,  daughUr  of  Icarius,  bioU\ci  ulT^nAaxua, 
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king  of  Sparta,  and  of  PolycaHte,  or  Peribcea.  Tlic  renown  of  her  beanty  lubjectadkff 
to  the  addrotMs  of  many  of  the  princes  of  the  country ;  while  her  Cither,  to  avert  thi 
disputes  consequent  on  their  rivalry,  determined  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  that 
who  should  be  victorious  in  certain  games  appointed  ai  the  test  of  addreM  and 
Ulysses  was  the  successful  competitor.  The  affection  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope  was  m 
great,  that  Ulyiaes  (see  Ulysses)  tried  every  possible  expedient  to  elude  the  neoori^rf 
joining  the  expedition  sgainst  Troy.  All  his  stratagems  were  unavailing,  and  he  mm 
compelled  to  leave  Penelope.  UlyKses  stipulated  at  parting  that,  if  he  sboDU  not  leta 
from  Troy  by  the  time  that  their  son  Telemachus  wis  capable  of  holding  the  ftin  tf 
government,  she  should  resign  to  him  the  throne  and  kingdom,  and  become  the  wiie  tf 
another  husband.  Twenty  years  passed  away  witliout  any  tidings  of  Ulyaeei;  kl 
Penelope  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  at  their  expiration,  to  listen  to  the  impoitBnitiM  rf 
any  of  the  numerous  suitora  (see  line  315,  &c.)  who  had  infested  her  palace  donag  Ui 
absence.  Her  relations  urged  her  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  the  probability  of  Imt  hi^ 
band's  return  to  Ithaca,  and  not  to  disregard  the  sclicitations  of  the  rival  nMpixuU  to  hr 
favour.  Penelope  exerted  every  resource  which  her  ingenuity  could  suggeaty  to  piaCml 
the  moment  of  her  decision  :  amoiig  oUierrt,  she  declared  she  would  make  chflks  sf  ODt 
of  them  as  soon  as  she  should  have  completed  n  piece  of  tapestry  (the  wmdiug'  Afltt  cf 
Laertes)  on  which  she  was  employed ;  but  she  baffled  their  expectations  by  andoiigtf 
night  what  she  had  accomplished  during  tlie  day.  (Od.  ii.  117.)  litis  aitifioe  hii  giiM 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  "  Penelope's  web,"  which  is  applied  to  wliatever  laboor 
to  be  endless.  The  faithful  and  unhappy  Penelope,  constrained  at  length  by  the 
importunities  of  her  persecutors,  agreed,  at  the  instigation  of  Miner? a,  lo  beilov  hr 
hand  on  the  person  who  should  first  shoot  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Ulyiaes  tkra^i 
given  number  of  rings  placed  in  succession.  An  individual,  disgoised  aa  a  beggar,  m 
the  successful  archer :  tlus  proved  to  be  Ulysses  (see  Od.  xxi.  427,  &c.)f  who  retmaedn 
Ithaca  at  tlie  very  moment  this  eventful  contest  was  to  be  decided.  It  is  said  by  sow 
that  Penelopi^  (see  Ulysses),  after  the  deatli  of  her  husband,  accompanied  by  Teleoiadfls^ 
left  Ithaca  for  JExh,  where  she  married  Telegonus. 

The  character  of  this  queen  has  been  variously  rrpresenle«l ;  but  it  is  the  mora  po]isiv 
opinion  that  she  is  to  be  considered  as  a  model  uf  (Miujugitl  and  domestic  virtue.  Sbe 
was  called  Icaiiiohs,  from  her  father. 

300. — Now  snatch'd  by  harpies,  ISfc]  *'  The  meaning  of  tlii>  expression  is,  that  Ul/i«» 
had  not  had  Uie  rites  of  sepulture.*'     P. 

317.]  SAMOS,  or  SAMK;  CEPHALLENIA,  or  CEPIIALENA  (now  CefidoaUl 
An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea. 

317. — Ionian  main.]  Ionium  tnare ;  it  is  that  part  of  the  JMcditerranean  between  iki 
south  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  eithtT  from  Mii* 
country  (according  to  Solinus)  in  the  extremity  of  Calabria  ;  from  lonitu,  son  of  D^in- 
cbius,  the  son  of  Neptune  ;  or,  from  /o,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  who,  in  her  flight  bn 
the  Fury  sent  to  persecute  her  by  Juno,  swam  across  the  Ionian  gulf. 
337.]  EPllYRE.     A  town  of  Thcsprotia. 

338.]  ILUS.  King  of  the  Thcsprotiau  Epirus,  and  son  of  Mermerus,  tlie  son  of  Jii^^ 
and  Medea. 

301.]  ICAKIUS.  ^ou  of  (EbaluB  and  Gorgophone,  brother  uf  Tyndarus,  kiag  ^ 
Sparta,  husband  of  Peribo^a,  or  of  Polycaste,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Neator,  and  fiAC 
of  Penelope.  When  Ulysses  (sec  Pcneloiie)  claimed  his  bride  after  tlie  tembati*^ 
the  games  at  SparU,  Icarius,  unwilling  lo  part  with  his  daughter,  implored  the  trioaqik*^ 
riysscs  tu  fix  his  re^dence  in  that  court.  To  this  he  could  not  assent ;  but  offeied  Fb**" 
lope  the  Hllemativc  uf  remaining  with  her  father,  or  of  accompanying  lum  to  Ithaca.  A* 
decision  of  Penelope  was  implied  by  her  blushing,  and  covering  her  face  with  Ivr  n^t 
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nag  hAm  beiog  laid  by  mythologiiU  to  have  erected  et  Sparta  an  altar  to 

m  ft  awflriftl  of  the  event. 

^mg$f4  9ok$  qfJave.}    **  There  is  a  difficulty  in  this  paaaa^.    In  any  caae  of 

ay  woida  that  were  heard  by  accident  were  called  by  the  Latina.  •mens  ;  by 

I  mild  of  Jupiter ;  and  he  itylea  them  so,  bccanse  it  is  through  bis  providence 

POida  come  to  onr  knowledge  :  the  Greek  in  this  passage  signifies  fame  or 

od  the  ancients  referred  all  Toices  or  soondi  to  Jupiter  ;  to  that  the  voice  of 

»  any  words  that  we  liear  by  chance,  from  whence  we  can  draw  any  thing  that 

to  onr  concerns  or  inqairies.    Daeier.    EuMtaihiui"    P. 

mmg  Atrideg.']    Menelaus. 

SMESE,  TEMSA,  or  TEMPSA.     A  to%m  of  the  Bratii,  near  the  lirer  Lias, 

according  to  the  recei?ed  interpretation,  of  tlie  2S6tli  line  of  this  book,  in  the 

■ar,  for  its  copper  mines  :  they  had  failed  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

ftff  JmrmUMg  hfrUt,}    Pheroius. 

KIINOUS.    A  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupeithcs,  and  one  of  the  snitcn  of 

Ha  was  the  first  of  their  number  killed  by  Ulyssea  at  his  retnm  to  Ithaca.  (Od. 


[JRYMACHUS.    A  son  of  Polybus,  and  a  relation  of  Ulysaes.    He  was  one 
dpal  dtbe  soitors  of  Penelope,  and  was  killed  by  Ulyiset.    (Od.  ziii.  104.) 
GLYBUS.    Father  of  Eurymachus ;  killed  by  Eumsus.    (Od.  xxii,  SI 5.) 
17RYCXEA.    A  daughter  of  Ops  (the  son  of  Pisenor),  and  one  of  the  slaves 
.    She  was  the  nurse  of  Ulysses,  and  was  the  first  person  who  recognised  her 
laaiar  (and  communicated  his  return  to  Penelope),  by  a  scar  (^ee  Od.  zix. 
li  waa  the  coosequence  of  a  wound  he  had,  in  his  youth,  received  in  the  kg, 
-boar  kant  on  Mount  Parnassus. 
PS. ,  llie  son  of  Pisenor,  and  the  father  of  Euryclea. 
18EM0R.    A  herald,  father  of  Ops. 


^>»\ 
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t. — Ywik^l  hero,']    Telemachai. 

14.]  See  imitatioii  of  thii  pasiage,  JEn,  TiiL  005. 

10.]  iEG  YPnUS.    A  Mge  in  the  court  of  Ithtca.    He  was  fitther  of 
Antipbus. 

9S« — HU  ddnt  Jkope.]    Antiphut. 

S6.]  CYCLOPS.    Polyphemus. 

28.]  EURYNOMUS.  ISons  of  JBgjptius.    Eorynomos  was  one  of  the  WKtm4\ 

01.]  ANTIPHUS.      S  Penelope,  and  Antipbai  waa  among  the  companioBt  cf  UIjhi 
who  were  devoured  by  Polyphemoa.  (See  Polyphemus,  Od.  i.  01.)    This  it  i 
phos  of  Od.  ZTii.  80. 

08. — iMritaa  dome,'\    The  palace  of  Icarina,  the  father  of  Penelope. 

100. — CtfOM,  ikU  to  great  Laeriet  I  beq^tath,  A  task  qfgri^»  kis  trnmmenU  ff  dnA] 
^  It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  dedicate  the  finest  pieces  of  weaving  and  embnideq^ti 
honour  the  funerala  of  the  dead :  and  these  were  usually  wronght  by  the  miMtwIrfl 
in  their  lifetime.  Thus  in  the  twenty -second  Iliad,  Andromache  Inmeata  that  tbaMjf 
of  Hector  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  those  ornaments.*'  P.  (See  FmI 
Rites.) 

1S7.]  TYRO.  A  beautiful  nymph.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Salmoneiii,  tiag  rf 
Elis,  and  of  Alcidice ;  and  was  so  ill  treated  by  her  mother-in-law  Sidero,  that  her  aads 
Cretheus  removed  her  from  her  father's  house  to  his  own,  and  ultimately  manied  hs; 
In  the  mean  time  she  became  enamoured  of  the  river  Enipeus,  and  was  courted  by  Ksp- 
tune,  under  the  form  of  that  god.  The  children  whom  »he  bore  to  Neptune  were  PMiM 
and  Neleus ;  and,  to  Cretheus,  Amythaon,  Pheres,  and  iEson.  She  was  called  SAUiosni 
from  her  father. 

1S7.]  MYCENE.  The  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  wife  of  Aristor.  According  to  aosw, 
the  town  M^cens  was  called  ^fter  her. 

185.]  HALITHEUS}<:S,  or  HALITHERSUS.  A  celebrated  soothsayer,  whofoietsU 
to  the  suitors  of  Penelope  the  return  of  Ulysses,  and  their  subsequent  exthpation.  Hs 
was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  court  of  Ithsca. 

264.]  MENTOR.  One  of  the  most  faithful  uf  the  friends  of  Ulysses,  and  tbepenoa 
to  whom,  before  his  dcpaiture  for  Troy,  he  consigned  the  charge  of  his  domestir  affiao. 
Minerva  assumed  his  form  and  «oi>  e  (see  Od.  ii.  300.)  in  her  exhortation  to  Telemschm, 
not  to  degeneint(>  fiom  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  his  father:  tlie  goddeas,  under  the  MM 
disgui^e  (»>ee  Od.  iii  ),  sccompanied  him  in  his  expedition  to  Pylos. 

275.]  LEOCRll  US.  Oue  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  He  was  killed  by  Teletttei 
(See  Od.  zxii.  S26.) 

i^.^  Royal  suppliant.']    Telemachus. 

070.1  E  PHY  RE.    (See  Eph^re,  Od.  i.  SST.) 

424. — Matron.]     Euryclea. 

4S4.]  NOEMON.  A  son  of  Phronius,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  who  sappUed  ft  veiselfii 
the  voyage  which  Telemachus  undertook  in  search  of  his  father. 
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"And  €nmm  wUk  mime,  ipe.'}  "  Tliii  niitom  of  libmtioni  wis  frequent  on  ill 
iCGBAoat—lMfore  meat,  before  sleep,  Toyages,  journiei,  and  in  nil  religioui  rites, 
i»  &c.  Thej  were  nlwnys  made  with  wine,  pure  and  unmiied.  Sometimes  they  used 
dnen  in  tncrifices  ;  bat  fiuststliios  says  that  this  mixture  was  of  wine  with  wine, 
of  wine  with  water ;  wino  unmixed  was  lawful,  and  mixed  unlawful.  Homer  in 
■e  states  that  the  gobieU  were  crowned  with  wine ;  that  is,  filled  till  the  wine 
owe  the  brim  of  the  goblet :  they  esteemed  it  an  irreverence  to  the  godt  not  to  fill 
I  full,  for  then  only  they  esteemed  the  libation  whole  and  per/eel"    P. 
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2.— TAro*  keaoen*»  eternal,  bnaen  portaU,]  "  The  original  calls  beaTOi  faw:  Ai 
reason  of  it  arises  either  from  the  palaces  of  the  gods  being  built  of  bnas  by  VilcM;  * 
rather  the  word  implies  no  more  thnn  the  stability  of  heaven,  which  in  otfavphcMii 
called /rfimifd  (/iron.    Euetathius"    P. 

8.— j1<  Rtae  green  theatres,]  "  It  may  be  asked  wliy  the  poet  is  so  Teiy  pntieriva 
to  mention  that  the  Pylians  were  divided  into  nine  assemblies ;  and  may  it  notsesBsd^ 
corostance  of  no  hnportance  P  Eustathius  answers  from  the  ancients,  that  th«n  vbr  ■■• 
cities  subject  to  the  power  of  Nestor ;  five  in  Pylos,  the  rest  in  Boeotia  :  tiw  ptNtttM* 
fore  allots  one  bank  or  theatre  to  every  city  which  consisted  of  600  wb/l,  tiis  vWi 
number  amounting  to  4600.  lliese  cities  furnished  the  like  compliraent  of  moi  to  Vmv  ' 
for  the  war  at  Troy.  He  sailed  in  ninety  resiels*  and  allowing  fifty  men  to  eiA  W^ 
tbey  amount  to  that  number.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  was  a  national  ncrifca;  SMy 
city  furnished  nine  bulls,  snd  by  consequence  the  whole  nation  were  partaken  of  iu"  P* 

11. — They  taate  the  entraiU.']  "  That  is,  every  person  ate  a  small  portion  of  tfasMB* 
fice,  and  by  this  method  every  person  became  partaker  of  it."     P. 

2S.— TAe  Sfntor.]     Nestor. 

27.]  MENTOR.     Minerva  under  his  form. 

41 — 70.]    Within  these  lines  are  contained  the  rites  of  a  feast  to  Neptune. 

47.]  PISISTR  ATUS.     One  of  the  sons  of  Nestor. 

05.]  ATHENA.     Minerva.     (See  Athena,  among  her  nsroes.) 

169—245.]  Nestor,  in  these  lines,  relstes  the  dissensions  (and  their  eoBMqMW) 
that  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  when  tliey  left  Tr(iy  for  their  native  shoret. 

206. — Psyrian  isle*']     Scyros  (now  Skyro).     (SeeScyros.) 

207.]  CHIOS  (now  Scio),  sn  island  in  the  if^gean  sea,  opposite  lonity  on  As  coi' 
of  ;Asia  Minor,  which  derived  its  nnme  from  Chius,  son  of  Apollo  and  Anatkqipe.  ft 
was  also  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Ethaliat  Maoris,  Pityuta,  ijf€»  Acoariiif 
to  Herodutus,  the  island  was  peopled  originally  from  Ionia.  It  was  first  gufswrf  ^ 
kings;  but  the  government  ultimately  sssumed  a  republican  form,  which  wis  laodiili^ 
aficr  tliKt  of  Athens.    Chios  was  celebrated  for  its  wines.    (See  Virgil'a  Past*  ▼•  M) 

208.]  MIMAS.  A  high  mountain  of  Ionia,  near  Colophon,  whence  it  isdUMI^^ 
Baccha;,  pritfstesses  of  Bacchus  (see  Bacchus),  were  called  Mimallones. 

210.]  G  ERESTUS.     A  port  of  Eubcea. 

220.— Wi»A'd-/or  sAor*.]    Argos. 

229. —AchiUes'  warlike  son.]  "  When  Pyrrhos  had  reached  Thessaly  with  thsHf^ 
midons  of  Achille*',  by  the  advice  of  Thetis  he  set  fire  to  his  vessels;  and  being iMBi' 
by  Hcleiius,  from  the  oracles,  to  fix  his  habitation  where  he  found  a  house  whose  fbtf^ 
tiiiiis  were  iron,  whose  walls  were  wood,  and  wlioso  roof  was  wool,  he  took  hlsjo^ 
on  foot,  and  coming  to  a  certain  lake  of  Epirus,  he  found  some  persons  fixing  tfariript* 
uith  the  point  downwards  into  the  earth,  and  covering  the  tops  of  them  with  their  dA 
and  after  this  msnner  making  their  tents ;  he  looked  on  the  oracle  as  ftilfilled,  nd  Asdl 
there.    Afterwards  having  a  son  by  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector,  ha  ntaf'  ^ 
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.  firom  whom  the  region  took  the  name  of  T>*'<>Mmriii.    From  thii  coontiy  ifftt  the 

met,  mentioned  by  Virgil.    EuBlathmi."    P. 

The  mwrd'rtrJ]    iEgistboB. 

The  MM.]  ,  Oreites. 

lUNIUM  (now  Cabo  Colonni).   A  promontory  of  Attica,  with  a  onall  harbour, 

I  tem(de  of  the  same  name,  sacred  to  Minerva.    In  its  neighbonrhood,  acooidiog 

»tu8  and  Thacydides,  were  silver  mines ;  but  they  had  fkiled  in  the  time  off 

7%'  AthetiMn  dame,']    JVIinerva. 

PHRONTES.    Son  of  Onetor,  pilot  of  the  ship  in  which  Menelans  tailed  ftom 
T  the  war.    He  died  suddenly  when  the  ship  reached  Suniom. 
MLALiE  A  (now  Cape  Malio,  or  St.  Angelo).    A  promontory  of  Peloponiiaans, 
ith  of  Laconia. 

Cydonian  plain.}  The  plain  of  Cydonia  (now  Canea),  a  town  of  Crete,  boilt 
ay  from  Samos,  so  called  either  from  Cydon,  the  son  of  Mercury  and  AcaealBs, 
Iter  of  Minos,  or  from  Cydon,  the  son  of  Tegeates. 
PluB$Um  shorea,}  The  shores  of  Phsestom,  a  town  of  Crete. 
0»  ih'  Egyptian  coagt.]  ^'  In  the  original  it  is.  The  wind  mid  wgUremrkd 
Egfplmt.  Homer  by  ^Egyptns  means  the  river  Nile,  and  then  it  is  always  ued 
awnHaa  gender :  the  region  aboat  it  took  its  name  from  the  rirer  .£gyptiis ;  this 
Mad  in  the  feminine  gender ;  but  the  country  had  not  received  that  iiaMa  in 
ol Homer.    Eustathius. 

t  Dader  adds  to  this  observation,  may  aaiist  in  determfadng  fine  diipote  con* 
10  priority  of  Homer  and  Hesiod :  Hesiod  makes  mention  of  the  river  Nilns :  if 
it  be  true  that  i£g3rptu8  had  not  been  called  by  the  name  of  NDua  in  the  times 
,  it  is  a  demonstration  that  Hesiod  was  posterior  to  Homer ;  otherwise  he  could 
been  acquainted  with  any  other  name  but  that  of  ^gyptus."  P.  ' 
Nno  immokUe  the  tongnesJ]  **  Various  are  the  reasons  which  Eostathiua  reports 
ig  this  oblation  of  the  tongues  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sacrifice.  It  was  to  purge 
IS  from  any  evil  -words  they  might  have  uttered ;  or  because  the  tongue  was 
the  best  part  of  the  sacrifice,  and  so  reserved  for  the  completion  of  it ;  or  they 
10  tongue  to  the  gods,  as  witnesses  to  what  they  had  spoken.  I  omit  the  reat  as 
as.  They  had  a  custom  of  offering  the  tongues  to  Mercury,  becanae  they  be- 
D  the  giver  of  eloquence."    P. 

Nor  Jits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  featt,  Timeless,  indecent,  ^.]  "  JSuatatiuui 
I  difference  between  festivals  and  sacrifices :  in  the  former  it  was  customary  to 
I  whole  night  in  wine  and  rejoicing :  in  the  latter,  this  was  reckoned  an  ualawfbl 
He  likewise  tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  celeatiai 
1  the  day,  and  even  to  finish  them  about  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  and  that  those 
It  in  incantations  performed  their  sacrifices  to  the  infernal  powers  by  ni|^,  and 
hem  before  son-rising.  Either  of  these  reasons  sufficiently  explains  tiie  words 
Ideas ',  and  the  fonner  carries  in  it  an  excellent  moral,  that  particular  caie  should 
in  our  acts  of  derotion,  not  to  turn  religion  into  impiety."  P. 
When  beds  of  royal  stale  invite  your  stay  ?]  "  This  passage  gives  us  a  fuH 
to  the  manners  of  these  hospitable  ages ;  they  not  only  kept  a  treasury  for  bowk 
»f  gold  or  silver,  to  give  as  gifts  of  hospitality,  but  also  a  wardrobe  of  various 
od  rich  furniture,  to  lodge  and  bestow  on  strangers.  Eustatluus  relates,  that 
f  Agrigentum  was  a  person  of  so  great  hospitality,  that  500  horsemen  coming  to 
in  the  winter  season,  he  entertained  them,  and  gave  every  man  a  cloak  and  a 
rhis  laudable  custom  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in  the  eastern  countries :  it 
iractice  of  Abraham  of  old,  and  is  at  this  day  of  the  Turks,  as  we  may  lean 
I  caravanseras,  erected  for  the  reception  of  travellers."    P« 
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40S.]  CAUCONS.    (See  Canconi,  H.  z.  498.) 

489. — Mff  eoiuort.}    Eurydice. 

618. — Andsaif  dfcJ]  "  We  have  here  an  ancient  cnatom  veooidad  bj  Uia  poet;  i 
king  places  himself  before  the  gate  of  his  palace  on  a  seat  of  marble,  worn  nnooth  bj  loif 
me,  tayi  Eostathias,  or  perhaps  smootlied  exquiutely  by  the  hand  of  the  woriLiuan.  WU 
I  would  chiefly  observe  is,  that  they  placed  themselves  thus  in  public  for  the  disputcfc  of 
jn»tice.  We  read  in  the  Scripture  of  judges  nltiug  in  tht  guU:  and  that  this  procedanof 
Nestor  was  for  that  purpose,  is  probable  from  the  expresuon.  He  mt  in  iki  jeii  wkm 
Nileus  uited  to  »it  (which  seems  to  express  his  wisdom  in  the  discharge  of  jostke)^  Vm- 
tor  if  also  described  as  bearing  his  sceptre  in  hia  band,  which  was  never  ueA  bit  m 
some  act  of  regality,  in  the  dispatch  of  justice,  or  other  solemn  occaiions.**    P. 

596.]  ECHEPHRON.'^ 

626.]  STRATIUS.        f^         ,^^  ^  ^      j. 

597.]  PERSEUS.         (^^  ^^  ^"^'  "^  Euiydice. 

527.]  ARETUS.  J 

6S0 — 591.]  These  lines  detail  the  circumstances  of  a  feast  celebrated  in  honov  if  Mh 
nerra. 

519.]  LAERCEUS.  An  artificer  in  gold.  *'  The  author  of  the  parallel  ^mIh  Ail 
piinge  to  prove  that  Homer  was  ignorant  of  the  mechanic  arts  :  we  have  hera,  agfibi^a 
gilder  with  hii  anvil  and  hammer ;  but  what  occasion  has  he  for  an  anvil  end  !■■■■  ii 
the  art  of  a  gilder  ?  Boileau  has  excellently  vindicated  Homer  from  this  objicClM«  kill 
reflections  on  Longinus  :  this  gilder  was  a  gold-beater.  Nestor,  we  see« 
gold,  and  he  beat  it  into  leaves,  so  that  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  hii 
hammer ;  the  anvil  was  portable,  because  the  work  was  not  laborious.  Our 
vellers  aaiure  ns,  that  it  it  at  this  day  the  practice  in  the  eastern  regiofUi  m  h 
Persiay  &c.»  for  the  artists  in  metals  to  carry  about  with  them  the  whole  impleaMto  rf 
trade  to  the  houae  of  the  persons  where  they  find  employment :  it  is  theiefove  i  fcU  li^ 
dication  of  Homer  to  observe,  that  the  gold  this  artist  used  in  gilding  was  aodHif  lit 
gold  beat  into  fine  leaves."    P. 

573«— Ufauts,  wivei,  mtd  matrons,  mix  a  skriUing  sovm/.]    "  I  have  kept  the 
of  the  word  in  the  original,  which  signifies  prayers  made  ^ith  loud  cries.    The 
on  .£scbylns  remarks  that  thb  word  is  not  used  properly  but  when  applied  to  the 
offered  to  Bfioerva,  for  Minerva  is  the  only  goddess  to  whom  prayers  are  made  witk 
cries,  she  being  the  goddess  of  war:  to  other  deities  they  offef  pnyer  with 
giving."    P. 

576.]  CLYMENUS.    A  king  of  Elb. 

5n.]  EURYDICE.    Daughter  of  aymenus,  and  wife  of  Nestor. 

579^ — Nestor's  yeang^esf.]    'Ilirasymedes. 

594.]  POLYCASTE.   The  youngest  of  the  daughters  of  Nestor,  by  some  ■mipi«sd  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  Icarius.    (See  Icarius,  Od.  i.  861.) 

596.— 7^  frimce,^    Teleroachus. 
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l«]  SPARTA.    Laeedamon.    (See  Ltcedmion,  II.  ii.  704.)    The  ucienC  Spud 
ive  mid  to  be  of  Titaniin  nee,  the  ume  as  tlie  Heliada  (children  of  the  im),  and 
Oj/titm  (Mrpent  wonhippen) ;  the  deity  being  adored  by  them  under  the  figure  of  a 
>W|i—.  .  There  if  a  tradition  that  thia  worahip  was  introdoced  into  Europe  by  CadMH 
tei  Chaldaa.    The  ahielda  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelana  had  for  a  device  a  ■■r^'pfft. 
(SeelLxLH.) 
t     Ifayp  ^  AiOf.]    Taygetoa. 
4— illridee.]    Menelana. 

«.]  HYMEN,  or  HYMEN^US.  wai  the  deity  who  pxeaided  over  marriage  among  the 
Shtehi.  Aoeoeding  to  aome  writers  he  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venna ;  and  to  olhetv, 
if  Apollo  and  one  of  the  Muses ;  but  it  is  a  more  generally  received  opmion  that  be  waa 
t  biMrtifbl  Athenian  jooth,  of  humble  birth,  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  for  a  noble 
■^  of  Atbfs^  which  faia  poverty  and  obscure  condition  did  not  allow  him  to  avow.  Dla- 
jiiMd  in  ieaaJe  attire,  ha  one  day  accompanied  the  object  of  his  affection  to  the  oelehf»- 
iiBflf  ■  fealivalin  honour  of  Cerea,  which  the  women  were  accuatomed  to  observe  by 
hiBialvea  on  the  aea-shore.  While  thus  engaged,  they  were  suddenly  seised  and  car- 
M  wmtf  by  a  band  of  pintes,  from  whoee  violence  they  were  preserved  by  Hymenssns, 
iho  aacitad  Ua  fcmale  companions  by  hie  example  to  massacre  the  robbers  while  they 
lapt  AAar  Hie  catastrophe  he  repaired  to  Athens;  and  having  related  what  had 
i^pptaad,  bo  offisicd  to  restore  the  women  to  their  country,  on  conditioB  of  being 
ilamed  to  amny  the  lady  of  his  choice.  His  request  waa  granted ;  and  the  marriafB  of 
ftoved  so  felicitous,  that  it  afterwards  became  the  custom  to  invite  him  to 
with  hia  pwnince  all  marriages,  none  of  which  were  expected  to  be  Artonate  if 
vere  omitted.  Festivals  were  also  instituted  to  his  honour. 
lUa  daily  is  generally  repn'sented  as  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  yellow  robe,  holding  in 
Ui  right  hand  a  toreh,  and  in  his  left  a  flame*coloured  veil,  and  wearing  on  his  head  a 
^biplat  of  roaea,  or  sweet  roarjomm ;  whence  perliaps  arose  the  practice  of  crowning 
pcopla  with  fiowera  on  their  wedding  day.  Hymen  appears  to  be  the  Tualassius  of 
iWBomaoa. 

€i— Afst  jen'f  and  dongAfer's]    Megapenthes  and  Hermione. 

i.]  UIJIMIONE.  The  daughter  of  MeneUus  and  Helen.  She  had  been  aecRtly 
*nilsed  in  marriage  to  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon  ;  but  Menelsus,  being  ignorant 
ftlda^ engagement,  obliged  her,  on  hi^  return  from  the  war*,  to  become  the  wife  of  JNeop- 
'cana.  After  the  murder  of  that  prince  (sec  Neoptolemus)  she  married  Orestes,  and 
Waived  the  kincdom  of  Sparta  ss  a  dowry. 

IS.]  MEGAPENTHES.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Menelans  and  of  his  slave  Teride, 
^^  wlien  his  father  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  married  a  daughter  of  Alector,  a 
'^itan  ptinoe. 

14.]  ALECl'OR.    A  Spartan  prince. 

1ft.— HmrfBMid.]    Teridte,  a  fomalo  slave  of  Menelaus,  mother  of  Mcgapentlies. 
94.]  Bee  imitation  of  this  pasaage.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii.  697. 
W^^Ymmg  NmiorJ)    PiaistnitDs. 
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■NEUS.    Aq  Dfficei  It  lliD  court  of 
■Kllhi.]    Tclemachua  uiil  Pinituii 


wandtiThigi  ihei  tbeaa|e,| 


I  islaad  in  the  vtat  end  of  the  MediteiTMicaQ  tea,  nmd  to  Ta 
Ktlj  kDOHD  bj  Ibe  nuneg  of  Opkiiua,  Aeemaath,  Crrattii,  A^iRa,  4i 
■ia,  Cryptai.  Cotinia,   Sphtcia,  Paplua,  Salamaia,  tni  JErtu,  tkMi 

I  jmb&blj  derived  from  cyjmu,  a  sbiub  oi  tree  (lapposed  to  be  tbe  cj 
Je  idand  iboimdE.     Tbs  dbihc  of  OphiuH  uu  ancisntJ;  uaigned  Is  it,tg 
■ilh  which  it  ori|inii]ly  ■bunndcd. 

tian  sa^s,  and  the  moetjudicioui  Greciaa  irrilfn  adapt  Ibe  rqMit,lli 
leTruJBD  war,  Teucer,  son  oFTelamoa,  and  biother  of  the  celcbntadAjq^ 
k;  from  the  little  ielind  of  SslaauaoD  the  coait  of  Attica,  foaiided  Ibtd; 
ICfpTUi-     Unqueitionabl;   Cypnu  wu,  verj  earlj,  settled  bj  Gieckk   | 

.ccupied  by  the  Phcenicianj  ;  &0111  whom  it  deriirrd  Ibatvonlip 

lenni,  oiigiuallj  a  Sjrian  goddeu,  (or  whicb  it  became  enrlj',  radMBlin 

Cjpnu  wai  then  wooded  like  the  oacleared  pails  of  Amedn.  H 

nfore,  who,  Uitougb  their  iDpcfiority  in  arli  and  miuiufacturrB,  fimdiM 

it  in  tnding  to  inhabited  coontriea  than  in  planting  tbe  uDinhaln((d,M 

aTenelolhe  eitablitbmaat  of  Greek  adTentuien  there.  Oa  the  csui 

Ce  of  HOod  aad  the  conuqnent  acarcily  of  people  wete  catMBul  p 

and  tbe  lalae  of  aoil  covered  with  wood  waa  so  trifliag,  Ibal  it  WW  li 

■e  lands  to  anj  who  would  clear  them.    Colony  theiefoie  foUowad  giki 

I  &om  Aigoi,  bom  Athena,  and  lome  other  pacta.     Thns,  in  luOCf  CjfH 

Bletcly  a  Giecian  island  ;  and,  from  being  an  object  for  nothing  bstittdj 
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!'B>9  1604  B.  C.  The  PhcenicianB  were  likewise  criebrmted  merchants,  natigitors,  ind 
nten  of  coloaiei.  Adventurous  piimtcs  of  this  nation  occupied  many  of  the  G redan 
r«  ;  the  three  sons  of  Agenor  (king  of  Phoenicia),  Cadmos,  Ciliz,  and  Phomiz,  wan- 
ing in  search  of  their  sister  Europa,  established  thcuiK'lvca  wiih  their  followers  lespec- 
tlj  in  BceoCia,  Cilicia,  and  Africa ;  and  Carthage*  tlie  most  celebrated  of  their  colonira, 
length  exceeded  in  wealth  and  power  tlie  parent  country.  Nor  were  they  wholly 
{ligent  of  literature.  History  records  the  names  of  the  two  metaphysicians  Moschua, 
I  SidoDuui,  and  Abomenus,  the  Tyrian,  as  having  been  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war. 
aunerce  was,  however,  the  princi])al  object  to  which  they  directed  ttieir  views ;  this 
'jr  extended  to  the  British  isles  (in  those  remote  times  called  Casutcrides) ;  to  the 
itic  coast;  to  Spain;  to  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  tlie  Black  sea,  and  Lake 
eotis;  establishing  considerable  settlements  in  all  these  placet.  It  has  e?en  been 
rcTTed  from  the  imperfect  accoouts  which  have  reached  us  of  their  Toyagea,  that  the 
atinent  of  America  was  not  unknown  to  tliem ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  at  least  the 
sCezn  8ii€»re8  and  islands  of  that  remote  region  were  visited  by  this  enterprising  people, 
icfy  aflected  no  empire  but  that  of  the  sea ;  but  the  inland  trade  which  tliey  carried  on 
tb  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Babylouia,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  even  with  India,  was 
t  snconsideraljle.  The  Pii(rnicians  derive  tlieir  origin  from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Uam, 
loee  deacendsnts,  during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  tlie  deluge,  had  spread 
smselves  orer  the  wtiolo  of  Palestine  to  the  confines  of  Arabia.  About  170S  B.  C.  they 
•re  driven  from  their  possessions  south  of  the  Dead  sea  by  the  race  of  shepherds  who, 
ree  ccn tones  before,  had  migrated  from  Arabia  or  Syria  into  Egypt,  and  had  become  so 
werful,  that  a  dynasty  of  their  princes  occupied  the  throne  of  tliat  countiy.  Salatia, 
B -first  of  these  monarchs,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  2078  B.  C.  Their  dominion  vas 
fafverted  in  tlie  rtign  of  Typhoii,  one  of  his  successors,  by  Obirid  (see  Egypt);  who, 
LVing  collected  an  army  in  Tliebais,  made  war  against  the  ttraugers,  and  eventually  com- 
illed  them  to  leave  the  kingdon:.  They  then  sought  refuge  among  the  Canaanites  :  and 
tcir  descendant  are  said  to  have  been  the  gigantic  children  of  Anak,  who,  in  the  time  of 
[baes,  dwelt  at  Hebron.  The  Pliilistines  sprang  from  Mitfitim ;  and  the  Caphtorim,  who 
(ttled  on  the  coast  of  PatcstiDe  about  the  same  period  as  the  shepherds,  are  also  said  to 
avebeon  uf  Egyptian  origin.  These  were  the  idolatrous  nations,  in  their  several  ramifi- 
siiona,  who,  ia  process  of  time,  were  exteriuinated  by  the  Israelites ;  the  entire  subju- 
ition  of  Canaan  or  Palestine  not  having  been  effected  till  the  reign  of  David. 
Pbondda  appears,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  have  been  divided  into  many  petty  inde- 
cndent  states,  each  governed  by  its  own  king,  whose  authority  seldom  extended  beyond 
Im  chief  dty  of  his  dominions  and  its  immediate  environs.  Of  these  tlie  principal  were 
*yre  (aeo  Tyre),  Sidon,  and  Arad.  Stdon  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  son  of  Ca- 
aan,  and  in  the  time  of  Joshua  to  have  been  a  rich  and  flourislung  ktate.  In  the  reign  of 
olomoo,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Tyiians,  and  probably  remained 
ft  antil  the  reduction  of  Palestine  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  by  Salmaneser,  726  B.  C. 
idfltt  next  submitted  to  tlie  arms  of  A  pries,  king  of  Egypt;  and  afterwards,  at  the  con- 
oest  of  that  country  by  Cambyses,  525  B.  C,  became  dependent  on  the  Persian  empire, 
bough  the  inhabitants  were  suffered  to  retain  their  own  kings  and  government.  From 
he  Sidonian  fleet  Xerxes  received  very  important  aid  during  his  expedition  into  Greece, 
a  the  reign  of  Darius  Ochus,  the  tyranny  exercised  by  tlie  Persian  governors  of  Phoenicia 
■dnced  the  Sidouians  to  form  an  alliance  with  Nectanebua,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  pur- 
MMe  of  regaining  their  independence  ;  but  the  treachery  of  tlieir  sovereign,  Tennes,  and 
if  the  Egyptian  general.  Mentor,  betrayed  them  into  tlie  power  of  the  enemy :  Darina 
pmiahed  their  rebellion  by  destroying  their  ships,  and  by  treating  tlie  people  with  auch 
nnelty  that,  in  despair,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  consumed  themselves  and  their  moat 
nloable  effects.  Sidoa  was  afkerwards  rebuilt  by  some  of  the  citiicns,  who,  being  absent, 
CI.  Aran.  1  ^ 
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W  conHigniUoD,  und  «pp«n  kgaia  (o  hire  broi  govCToed  bj  It*  own  U*( 

Die  tliFDOe  of  Sidon  when  Aleiudec  otbitwi  Phu-Diriii.     But  alilu*^ 

■ubmiltcd  to  the  Micedonian  mat,  he  wu  not  auffeiud  la  hUU  d| 

di  wu  bellowed  by  HcphrBtioD  (nt  "hoae  di*po«gi  il  wu  pUcnt  Ij 

■n  the  citiiepaCwIiuKhouK  he  lodged;  uid,  apanhiaiefiinBB  MKM|I 

.  or  Abdalanimas.  >  dcacendiol  of  the  wcient  kiagi  of  the  o 

the  empire  of  AleiHoder,  Sidou  fomwd  put  at  the  Gndkn  kingdnil 

ndet  the  doniiDion  of  the  Roinuis,  C5  B.  C.    And  (no*  Ron  WiM} 

id  on  iLeieUad  Andua.  cklled  by  iba  Hebrewi  Arpod.  miabaiUbjki  ' 

p  SidoD,  and  \t  in  racly  period   becune  dependent  on  Tjre,     Fi«  ih 

dCDCGeaeiTfly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Axjcuna,  Babjloaiaai,  PndM^ 

|p[  Ihe  Gmt  hBTing  igsin  Eirected  it  into  s  kmgdom,  nhidi  b 

^  Slialo,  aon  of  Gerostntaa.     For  aome  lime  hit  aacceiMn 

id  po»»eMioa  of  ihe  Ihrone  :  but  Ar»d  vu  U  length  inco 

tt  vitli  bia  dominloiK,  and  finalt;  *hued  the  file  of  %rit 

iiiMui  general  Pompey.     And  ippean,  si  one  time,  id  hn' 

^h  Bod  magnifici^ce  of  the  city. 

Ejection  by  the  Komnna,  Pbosida,  or  Syiia  and  Paleeline,  f>iRMdi|fa- 

ipire.     IE  »»s  one  of  tlie  coDiiUiea  bestowed  by  Aniliony  on  Cl«opMl| 

'lerwirdi  conferred  many  of  iu  principal  cities  ou  liia  farDuiiU  BMi 

I  tbem  to  hii  Xiogdnm  of  Joden.     In  [he  reign  of  the  e 

Hwpareted  from  Syria,  and  became  a  diuinct  protince,  haling  Tyiv  br  Ik 

id  under  ArGadiug.  llie  ion  of  Hieodouui,  it  wa*  dirided  in 

and  Phimicia  of  Lihanu*  ;  Ihe  principal  toimi  of  Ibe  IbnaM  hfa| 
),  Sidon  (now  Seyde),  Ptoleraaia,  Berjtoa  (no»  Banil  or  Beni«»>,ByUn 
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■  PhthM  of  the  Egyptian!,  and  Valcan  of  the  Greeks)  was  Uie  inventor  of  the  art  of 
ndifly  tamtah,  and  be  applied  it  to  the  conatruction  of  many  instmnienti  of  agricultnre 
I  linhiiig  ;  he  waa  the  firat  that  ▼enturrd  in  a  Teasel  to  navigate  the  sea,  and  tbatstodied 
gic  Mid  dhnnation ;  accordingly  he  recrived  divine  honoura  vnder  the  name  of  Ziu- 
CHiua.  or  Japiter  the  Machiaist.  From  him  sprang  Aoraib,  AonoTsa.  and  HAiisua, 
o  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture  and  the  diase ;  and  were  the  parents  of  the  Alit« 
Titans.  Amyxvs  and  Maovs,  the  last  of  this  race,  tanglit  men  to  asaemLIo  them* 
vo  in  cities  and  villages,  and  to  follow  pastoral  occupations.  Contemporary  with  theae 
«B  Elion  or  Uypsistus,  and  hia  wife  Beroutb,  Berob,  Beritu,  or  Bebytus  (aee 
ivoe»  under  Semcle) :  tlie  names  of  their  son  and  daughter  Efioaus  and  Gb,  were 
plied  bj  the  Greeks  to  UhAsrs  and  Titaa,  and hy  the  Romans,  to  Ccelus  and  Tibba. 
Liox,  who  lost  his  life  while  hunting,  was  afterwards  worahipped  as  a  god;  and  his 

■  Uimnns  linving  married  Ge,  became  the  father  of  Ilus  (who  was  also  called  Cunoiioa 
'  Satuaii),  Bbtylus,  Dagun,  and  Atlas.  Such,  according  to  Sanchoniathon,  waa  the 
ifltoiy  of  the  firat  generations  who  peopled  Phornicia  before  ttie  deloge.  From  Amynna 
ad  llsgiisepiang  Misor  (the  Thotii  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hermes  of  the  Greeks)  and 
r  DIB,  the  ilatber  of  tlie  Dioscuri  or  Cahiri  (see  Cabiri),  also  called  Samothraces  and  Cory* 
intes,  the  inventors  of  medicine,  of  sorcery,  and  of  improved  oavigatioo.  The  disputes 
iBt  wose  between  Uranus  and  Gc  cicited  great  dissensions  among  their  family ;  and 
^hvoBOS  eapooaing'the  side  of  his  mutli>jr,  at  length  rebelled  against  UranuSy  dethroned 
ini,  and  established  himself  at  Byblos.  By  the  ad?ice  of  his  counsellor  Hernes  Tbis- 
KOisri-s,  he  murdered  his  brother  Atlas,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  and  his  son  Sadid. 
lia  two  dangblers,  Pehsf. phone  and  Athene,  were  the  Proserpine  and  Minerva  of  the 
irecfcs.  Uranns,  in  the  mean  time,  anxious  to  regain  liis  crown,  despatched  his  daughters 
LSTABTB,  DioNB,  Bud  RiiEA,  to  dsstroy  tlieir  brother  Chronos :  the  latter,  however,  pie- 
csted  the  execution  of  their  design ;  and  his  sisters  having  remained  in  his  dominions, 
latarlD  became  the  mother  of  tlie  Titamdes  or  Artkmidus,  and  of  two  sous,  Pothub 
ad  CvriOAS  or  Eros.  Chronos  was  also  thr  father  of  Zeus  Belus,  Chronos,  and  Apollo. 
I|ydie  having  married  one  of  the  Titanidcs,  had  a  son  named  Asclepivs.  From  Pont  us, 
rfao  flourished  at  the  ssme  period,  sprang  Si  don,  and  the  sea-deities  Nerbvs,  Typiion, 
ad  Nbptukb;  AIelciiratls,  the  Hercules  of  Pha:nicia,  being  the  offspring  of  Dbma- 
toow,  the  son  of  Dagon.  Uranus  being  at  length  slain  by  Chronos,  his  kingdom  of  Phoe- 
ncin  was  divided  between  Astarte,  Demaroon,  and  A  dad  ;  Adad  being  considered  hy 
ome  as  another  epithet  for  the  sun.  Astarte,  who  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a 
owy  VBs  the  same  as  Venus  Aphrodiia,  adored  also  under  the  name  of  Arcuitis  on 
kloont  Libanos  (where  were  many  memorials  of  the  deluge),  and  of  Kimmon,  Ruoia,  or 
EIbba  (all  terms  for  the  pomegranate,  one  of  the  Arkite  symbols),  at  Damascus.  It  ap- 
pern,  however,  that  Rimmon  more  usually  designated  tlie  sun.  The  city  of  Byblos  was 
{ivea  by  Chronos  to  the  goddess  Baaltis,  or  Dione,  and  that  of  Berith,  Bcroe,  or  Berytns 
[sacred  to  Baal-Beritu,  the  Arkite  god  of  the  Canaanites),  to  Neptune  and  the  Cabiri; 
Bs  eon  MovTH  (called  by  the  Greeks  Pluto)  was  admitted  among  the  goda,  and  he  be- 
iovcd  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  on  llioth. 

From  this  account  of  Phoenician  mytliology  it  is  evident  tliat  much  of  the  religion  that 
tfkerwBids  prevailed  in  Greece  (see  Fable  under  Ocean  ;  Saturn ;  and  Egypt)  may  be 
aoed  to  the  establisliment  of  Phamician  colonies  in  tlmt  country  ;  and  the  fictions  thus 
Btrodoced,  being  embellished  by  the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  were  by  them 
nnamitted  to  the  Latins.  (See  Home.)  Many  of  the  most  eitravsgant  of  these  fables, 
ud  the  confusion  between  names  and  persons,  appear  to  hare  originated  in  tlie  imperfect 
caowledge  whidi  tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  possessed  of  the  language  of  the  new 
letllen.  Thus  the  history  of  the  transformation  of  Cailmus  and  Herroione  into  serpents 
Cadmus),  arose  probably  from  a  name,  i.  c.  Arcliivians  (implying  icrpent),  by  whidi 
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tho  PlKcniciaiii  distinguished  tlicmscWrs.  The  woreliip  of  thii  ininud  amoog  tilt 
cinna  also  plnccd  them  among  those  nHtions  of  antiquity  distinguished  bjf  the  tfrai  Opkilib 
Ileneo  loo  Europa  was  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  a  bull,  from  an  anbigiBM 
expression  signifying  either  that  animal,  a  sliip,  or  the  hieroglyphic  by  which  Im 
country  was  distinguished  (sec  Kuropa)  ;  the  appellations  of  .£olus,  Snrens,  Momus,  Ik 
being  derived  from  terms  which,  among  the  Phcrnicians,  implied  wind,  song,  vice,  && 
From  the  same  source  may  likewise  be  deduced  the  custom  of  using  aninuls  to  itpwsm 
the  objects  of  their  worship  (seo  Egypt) ;  thus  Dagon,  or  Aratrius  (confooDdad  inA 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Ncptuae,  the  Oannes  of  tlie  Chaldicans,  and  even  Venns.  this  last hiiig 
worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  under  the  form  of  a  fish),  was  adored  by  the 
under  tlie  semblance  of  a  monster,  half  fish  and  half  man ;  Ashtaroth  under  that  of  a 
&c.  Besides  the  gods  already  mentioned,  tho  Fhornicians  paid  divine  honoun, 
others,  to  Adonis  (called  al>o  Tiiammuz  and  Peor),  whose  death  and  retam  to  Kii 
were  annually  celebrated  at  Byblos  (where  tho  scene  of  his  histoiy  was  laid)  with  citifr 
▼agant  demonstrations  of  alternate  grief  and  joy  (sec  Adonin);  to  the  Dii  Pataki,  i 
kind  of  tutelary  deities  who  presided  over  mariners  (of  these  Venus  waa  one),  sad  wfcsM 
images  they  usually  affixed  to  t!ie  prows  of  their  vessels ;  to  the  goddess  Ba»u»  Ike 
most  ancient  symbol  of  the  ark  (the  arkite  worship  was  particularly  maintained  ia  Sfria)^ 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Ceres,  Rhea,  Beroc,  &c.  &c. ;  to  the  god  Acaoa,  or 
Bkelzebutii  (the  Myagrus,  or  ApomyiuA,  ^y^cAaxer,  of  the  Greeks),  &c.  &c.  (Sec 
Egypt.)  But  tho  principal  objects  of  their  veneration  were  tlie  sun  and  moon;  Ihi 
former  being  worshipped  under  the  appellations  of  Bkl,  Bal,  Baal,  Baauihu, 
Moloch,  or  Miltom,  Ciiexosii,  Adrammklfcii,  Momimvs,  and  BAAL-SHAMAin,lk 
greni  lord  of  the  hcttv£nay  &c. ;  and  tho  latter  under  tho!<e  of  Astartk  (the  Isia  of  Ihi 
I^ptians),  Meni,  Urania,  or  Co.lkstis,  Annamki.ixii,  or  Ashtaroth,  who  isslM 
called  Atakgatis  and  Derceto  (Derceto  being  represented  like,  and  theiefora  OM- 
founded  with,  Dagon). 

100.]  NILE.    This  river,  so  named  from  the  Egyptian  king  Nilus,  is  inTariaUy  cdM 
by  Homer  the  /Egy\itus^  a  term  by  which,  or  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  the  earliest 
nans  generally  distinguished  it.    Plutarch  considers  that  its  first  appellation  waa 
corresponding  with  tho  Sihor  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ;  and  it  was  also  anciently 
nated  Ostrts,  Kronidea,  Ocfanua,  Aetm  (eagle),  Triton,  Siria,  and  from  the  ftitifi^ 
pnxluced  by  its  periodic  iimndations,  was  also  wursliipped  under  the  epitliets  of  M» 
Fatker,  Sun^  and  the  K/rypiian  JvpHer,  as  supplying  in  Egypt  the  place  of  Ihe/apler 
Ombrioa  of  the  Greeks,  and  Pluvhta  of  the  Latins  ;   but  although  llesiod  menliois  the 
NUua  in  his  Theogony,  it  does  not  ap]>ear  that  any  other  name  than  that  of  ^gjplns  ins 
current  amoog  nations  before  the  time  of  Homer.    I'lie  sources  of  this  most  cekhfslid 
river  were  unknown  to  the  ancieuls ;    and  tlie  modems,  notwithstanding  the  indelatigiUi 
researches  of  many  enterprising  travellers,  do  nutapjiear  to  have  succeeded  indetemiahf 
this  point.     Payz,  a  Portuguei^e,  whose  account  i<  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  discoveries 
of  Bruce,  has  indeed  traced  the  smaller  brnnch  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Blue  river,  wUd 
falls  into  the  main  stream  before  it  enUTS  Egv|it,  to  a  fuiintnin  in  Abyssinia,  near  GflCfk^ 
where  it  take»  lu  rise  ;  hut  the  source  of  the  principal  brunch,  or  >Vhite  river,  has  Botyel 
been  precisely  ascertiined.     It  is  supposed  to  he  situated  in  the  Mountains  of  theBlooif 
and  its  waters  to  be  bU[>plie(l  from  the  melti.-ig  of  the  snow  witli  which  these  high  npam 
are  overspread.    The  Nile  enters  Egypt  alnioyt  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  |iouringiCfltf 
down  seven  successive  catantcts,  or  falls ;   it  anciently  pat^sed  through  Vpper  and  Mid* 
'^iJyp^.  a  'ittic  below  Memphis,  and  then  dividing  into  seven  chaimeU,  discharged  it«Jf 
by  as  many  mouths  into  the  «u  a.  These  mouths  wen-  ( to  hej;in  from  the  west ),  the  CiBopi«i       < 
or  llernclcoiic,  the  Bolbitir.  the  Sebcnnylie,  tho  Phutnie,  or  Palhmetic,  the  Mendfii»i       | 
the  Tanitic,  or  Saitic,  and  the  Pelusian,  which  derived  their  names  from  cities  stawling 
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«I  AoRt.  Betideii  these  there  were  the  two  PMudoelomati,  or  falae  moathi  (aa 
termed),  of  Pmeptinii  and  Diolcoa.  The  greater  part  howeter  of  these  moutha 
DDoe  stopped  up,  and  otlier  diairaeb,  to  a  Tery  increa^  nnmber.  formed ;  hot 
r  Aeae  generally  become  dry  at  the  retreat  of  tlie  waters  after  the  overflowing 
e,  the  arms  of  tlie  river  may  at  present  be  said  to  be  reduced  to  two,  vis.  those 
i,  or  Ilaahid,  to  the  west,  and  of  Damietta,  or  Dimyat,  tu  the  east.  The  hian- 
the  Nile  are  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  tropical  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia 
itha  of  April  and  May,  and  which  ruah  down  like  torrents  on  tlie  country ;  the 
us  to  Bweli  in  Egypt  about  the  end  of  June,  and  continues  to  rise  till  the  end  of 
r ;  it  decrewea  gradually  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and 
ming  to  its  channel,  reauroes  its  wonted  course.  Aa  the  welfare  and  riches  of 
leaded  on  these  inundationa,  ail  circumatancea  relative  to  their  increase  were 
regular  observaiiou.  Accordingly,  a  graduated  column,  or  pole,  terminated  like 
neaauxing  the  rise  of  its  waters,  has  been  in  we  among  iho  Egyptians  from  a 
f  period.  Arabic  writers  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  instrument  to  the  patriarch 
nd  Herodotus  meniiona  one  which,  during  his  time,  existed  in  the  Delta.  Tlie 
Nilomeler  now  employed,  ia  that  erected  by  the  Calif  Omar  in  tlie  ialand  of 
ir  Rhode, near  Memphis.  It  stands  in  a  basin  communicating  with  the  Nile ;  and 
itiona  it  pvfs  of  the  increase  of  the  river  being  reported  to  the  people,  the  year 
uice,  or  of  dearth,  wliich  awaits  them,  ia  thence  inferred ;  by  thia  criterion  the 
ihote  which  tite  Grand  Siguier  levica  on  the  country,  and  which  is  pniportioned 
rlj  produce,  is  regulated.  As  Uiese  Nilometera  were  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
lie  ktighi  to  which  the  waters  rose,  so  were  the  sphinxes  to  denote  ike  time  qfthe 
lich  the  waters  began  to  rtf«.  They  were  a  aymbolic  representation  or  figure*, 
lewl  of  a  woman  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  signifying  that  the  Nile  began  to  swell 
bUm  of  July  and  August,  when  the  aun  passes  through  the  signs  of  Leo  and 
leveral  of  these  sphinxes  are  still  to  be  aeen;  one  of  which  in  particular 
i  to  hare  been  originally  a  vast  rock  of  different  strata),  near  the  pyramids,  ia 
by  f.iny  as  having  been  of  a  prodigious  size,  the  head  and  neck  102  feet  in 
SDCfc^and  the  body  M3  in  length,  being  the  only  parts  of  it  not  buried  in  the 
Ids  ilvcr  was  held  in  the  greatest  possible  veneration  by  the  Egyptians :  they 
its  waters,  which  thoy  used  only  in  religious  ceremonies,  as  inviolable  and  sacred, 
Bd  them  on  all  public  proceaaions  and  feativities  in  vaaes,  which  were  afterwards 
NMi  their  altars,  and  there  adored  aa  the  aacred  symbols  of  Oairis  and  Isis,  the 
gmiiises  of  the  river.  The  period  of  the  greatest  solemnities  observed  in  its 
!•  that  of  the  extreme  height  of  iiM  inundation,  when  (the  monarch  and  all  tlie 
die  lungdom  being  assembled  in  prodigious  magnificence  and  pomp,  upon  the 
the  liver)  the  canals  of  tho  Nile  were  opened ;  the  priests  of  Osiris  and  Isis 
eiag  identified  with  the  Nile,  and  Isis  with  Egypt,  see  Egypt)  bearing  tlie 
'these  divinities,  whose  marriago  was  then  celebratcnl,  and  whose  sacrifices  were 
d  by  the  precipitation  of  a  young  girl  into  the  river./  The  finest  statue  of  the 
at  in  the  Vatican,  which  waa  discovered  under  the  |)ontificate  of  Leo  X.  The 
in  in  a  reclining  posture  upon  a  socle,  tlie  surface  of  which  represents  waves  ; 
arowned  with  leaves  and  fruits  of  the  trees  wiiich  grow  upon  his  banks ;  his  left 
aing  upon  a  sphinx ;  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  cornucopia  (symbolic  of  the 
e  produced  by  the  Nile),  in  which  are  contained  ears  of  com,  grapes,  the 
plant  colocaaia,  and  a  pIougli-Nhare ;  and  in  his  riglit  hand  ears  of  com.  The 
Bormounted  by  the  various  enihlema  of  the  Nile ;  namely,  the  crocodile,  tlic 
m,  the  hippopotamus,  the  ibis,  tliu  papyrus  and  lotuji  plants ;  and  by  sixteen 
who,  by  the  manner  in  which  tliey  are  grouped,  ingeniously  aymliolisc  tlie  lieight 
iteen  cubits  to  which  the  river  at  its  most  favourable  cri>is  rises. 
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uch  OcHDui,  IS  Lhe  gnai  irkite  dt'uutf .  wu  deugonted.    Hirerfl 

luity.  a  lyiubol  of  paiticulu  Huictii;,  and  one  by  wliicb  an;  tl^a 

Uu-iWr.]  TliccounlijorilieEremlu,  apeDplBafArabu.          j 
(r«5  -.(ft.)  ClytBcneum.                                                                     J 

iDUhriO  l^e'U'a.                                                                                .^ 

K-ji>»  moHTcAO  Mi'doIbl).                                                                    ^ 
■T-*l,nftcd  goddfti  </ 1  Jm  clbur.]  Diuu.                                           4 
lASTE.  -J                                                                                                     ^ 
IIPPF..    [AltcndnnUinlliecuiRofMeliebuk                                   J 
LO.       J                                                                                                    J 
ANDRA.  jTJ.eu'ireorPoljbuB,  BkiDgDr  Tlwbei,u>  F^jpt,  Al^ 
■YUllS.        i<.fll.eTn>jw.»«.                                                               4 
'iiH  TJ.*t*».]  Tlie  kiDgdom  of  Poljbu,,    Tl.e  •onl  Phwio*  UtAoM 
■  f«  Egjptian.  Thus  Plimiin  llKbri.  unplie.Thebet  in  Egypt.  iS/t^ 

-ban  HfUn.^  Sg  oiled  horn  hei  being  tbe  diughler  of  JupilR.     , 
pnasiige  u  imitated,  ^n.  iii.  G33.                                                           4 

lidJ  brofbrr.]  AnulocliDB.                                                               -y 

d^ON.     King  of  EtUiupii,v>h<iliadBii»isnificentp»lKamtAy| 
IheiacieiitThebaid.     He  wbb  son  uf  Tilhoniu  and  Anion,  IM 

the  siege,  airi.ed  mtii  ■  con.ideiable  body  «f  trooii.  lo  Ibe  MMU^ 
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^■■ikorphiloiophj.  Platvch  in  tlw  fint  of  the  Sjmpoiiact  ftffirmiitlo'b^, 
IN  well  nntiBg  the  preient  pmniom  and  conditioiii  of  Oie  hairen.  MacroUoi  is  of 
■0  opiuon.  What  gave  a  foundadun  to  tliii  fiction  of  Homer,  aa  Dader  obaorm, 
be  tfaU :  Diodimia  writes  that  in  Egypt,  and  chiefly  at  HeliopoKa,  the  aame  with 
I,  where  Henelaus  aojouraed,  as  has  been  already  clMenred,  there  tired  women  who 
i  of  certain  potions,  which  not  only  made  the  nnfortunate  forget  all  their  calamitieaa 
ife  away  the  most  violent  sallies  of  grief  or  anger.  Eutebiua  directly  allirma,  thai 
1  hie  time  the  women  of  Diospolis  were  able  to  calm  the  rage  of  grief  ov  anger  by 
.  potions.  Now  whether  this  be  truth  or  fiction,  it  fully  vindicatea  Homer,  aiace  a 
ay  nmko  nse  of  a  prevailing,  though  false  opinion. 
OB  mrationa  this  nepenthes  in  his  excellent  Maik  of  Comus. 

■  Behold  this  cordial  julsp  here. 

That  flames  and  dancea  in  his  crystal  bounds  t 

Not  that  nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thone 

In  £gypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 

la  of  such  power  as  this  1o  stir  up  joy. 

To  life  BO  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 
It  tfacTO  may  be  something  more  than  fiction  in  this  is  very  probable,  since  the 
ass  were  eo  notoriously  skilled  in  physic ;  and  particnlaHy  since  this  very  Thon,  or 
I,  or  Thoon,  k  rsported  by  the  ancienti  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  phyaic  among 
TpCina.  The  description  of  this  nepenthes  agreea  admirably  with  what  we  know 
qnaiitiea  and  eflecU  of  ojitHM."  P. 
— Tkami'M  imperial  wifeJ]  Polydamna. 

I  THONE.    King  of  Egypt  at  the  time  Helen  was  resident  in  that  coimtry.    (See 
line  SOS  of  thia  book.) 
-^Ah$€ni  ^hmgkier.]  Hermione. 
— Dmnr  lorrf.]  Menelsus. 

]  ANTICLUS.    A  captain,  constrained  by  Ulysses  to  be  silent  at  the  eventful 
t  when  the  home  was  introduced  into  the  city. 
]  See  imitation  of  tliis  pasiuige,  Paradise  Lmt,  b.  zi.  245. 

]  ■'  Tins  IB  the  first  simile  timt  Homer  has  inserted  in  tlie  Odyssey ;  hot  1  cannot 
I  proceeded  from  a  barrenness  of  invention,  or  through  phlegm  in  tlie  declension  of 
Bit  aa  aome  have  imagined.  The  nature  of  the  (loem  requires  a  difference  of  atyle 
W  mad :  the  Iliad  ruslitrs  along  like  a  torrent ;  the  Odyssey  flows  gently  on  like  a 
maa,  with  a  smooth  tranquillity ;  Achilles  is  ail  fire,  Ulysses  all  wisdom.*'  P. 
]  THOU.    Apollo. 

]  PHILOMELIDES.  "  The  poet  here  gives  an  account  of  one  of  Ulysses*  ad- 
M.  Fhilomeiidcs  was  king  of  Lesbos,  and  Eustathius  observes,  that  there  was  a 
a  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  slew  him,  and  turned  a  stately  monument  he  had 
far  kimaelf  into  a  public  place  for  the  reception  of  strangers."    P.    (See  Od.  zvii. 


fffr.]  Proteus.  (See  line  495,  below.) 
—IV  Pkarim  itle>]  "  This  description  of  Pharos  has  given  great  trouble  to  the 
lad  feogmphcTS ;  it  is  generally  concluded,  that  the  distance  of  Pharos  is  about 
frOBi  Aleiandrm ;  Ammiaiiui  Marcelliuus  mentionfl  this  very  passage  thus  ; 
Fteos,  nbi  Protea  cum  Phocaruni  gregibuB  diveraatum  Homerus  fabubitur 
%idfilflll^litlaramiUepaasibus  disparata,'  or,  'about a  mile  distant  from  the 

Hoflser  to  affirm  it  to  be  distant  a  full  day's  sail  ?    Bochart  has 

li  ao  aeceaaion  to  the  continent  from  any  substance  that  the  Nile 

;s  dM  violflnft  agitation  of  tlic  seas  proliibit  It  from  lodging  and  iianning 

is  of  opinion,  that  Homer  waa  ignon&l  tiC  the  maa\SDA  «^ 
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|lilc ;  bal  Siialx)  nnittcra,  (hnt  his  Mlcncc  alioul  fhrm  i>  nOl  U  lil|iiMl 
e,  for  nciilitr  nils  ht  erer  rapnliDDPd  ohmi  he  «»  bam.     Uttt  StimH 

I  into  tlir  meariug  of  EraiMtbenes :  Eritosllicnci  iluc*  nol  Weui  tl 
>f  th«  inouiha  of  Nile  fruio  bis  sileace.  Iiut  b«rtu«e  be  placei  Ph 
I  ohole  day't  eul  from  Ibe  eiindnrnl.  The  anlj  wij  lo  anite  ttt 
io!p,  tliBi  ihc  pM(  Intradcd  lo  ep»d^  ibo  PfIunk  moulh  of  111 
ands  abcmt  n  cUj's  nil  j  hot  lliit  UiubniUtcd  to  thr  crilici. 
mot  tcU  nhclher  one  chould  TPDIute  In  D»k<r  un  of  th«  word  N't!* 
■  doulitleas  irn  (iiBchronUni,  iliat  name  being  unknoon  in  l)is  li 
:laus.  H'hen  Ibe  Nile  » SB  culled  fgyv'iu-     Yel.on  Il#  oUwr  l>«n 

eiiniiliy  ;  aiid  indeed  nniTeranl  cuaunn  lias  obouni-d  tot  using  i 

rthe  Grecian,  in  dikbj  other  iostBoees  wbich  nre  equillf  anncliioi 

iniet  of  tbe  gudi  nod  goddesses  dirougbout  Hunter ;  Juj>itei  [oi 

I  Keptuui?  fut  Poseidon.  &c."     P. 

|l.]  EIDOTHEA.    Tliedsogbter  of  Proteus. 

4.]  PltOTKUS.    A  Kaileity,  son  of  Neptone  md  Pha:nire,  sccordfa 

in  indTelliya.  iicniidingto  otlien.     He  wns  lO  dismtiyed  at  tbeiM 

I  Polygonui  and  Telogorus,  in  mauHcring  whnteier  passengCTi  fell  IK 

|be  retired  from  Lis  naliTe  coutilrj,  MscedoD,  into  Kgyjit,  hy  a  fmM 

n  nnder  the  ses.    His  diaghter,  tbe  nympb  Eidothea,  laj 

-as  dricen  by  conmry  winds,  in  his  relnm  from  Troy,  Vf 

t,  hon  to  obtain  from  lier  fuliec  tbe  instmcticns  necrasiTy  lo  effed 

1.     Proteus  hart  been  endued  «ilh  him  prophetic  ipitil  by  Jieptaai, 

;e  displnyed  by  lilnriu  tendering  Cbe  >ca-c>Jre>,  wliich  formed  titeti 

le.     Piuteus  wai  so  frerso  tu  tbe  inlruBian  of  straugen,! 
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urn  mn  enUem  of  tnie  friendship,  which  ought  not  to  be  settled  till  it  his  been  tried  in 
U  ihnpen :  others  make  Proteus  a  picture  of  •  flatterer,  who  takes  up  all  stapes,  and 
litB  himnelf  to  all  forms,  in  compliance  to  the  temper  of  tho  persons  whom  he  coorts. 
Im  Orreka  (oheerfes  Diodonu)  imagined  all  these  metamorphoses  of  Proteus  to  ha?e 
acB  borrowed  from  the  practices  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  who  were  accustomed  to  wear 
ic  figures  of  lions,  bulls  or  dragons,  in  their  diadems,  as  emblems  of  royalty,  and  some- 
■aaa  thnt  of  trees,  &c.  not  so  much  for  ornament  as  tenor.  Oihera  took  Proteus  to  be 
a  enchanter ;  and  Knstathius  recounts  several  that  were  eminent  in  this  art,  as  Cratis- 
iaaoes  the  Phliaaian  (which  Dacier  renders  by  mistake  Calisthenes  the  Physician),  who, 
rhea  he  pleated,  could  appear  all  on  fire,  and  assume  other  appearances,  to  the  astonish- 
■eat  uf  the  spectators :  such  also  was  Xcnophun,  Scymnus  of  Tarentum,  Philippides  of 
Ijimcoae,  Heiaclitus  of  Mitylene,  and  Nympliodonis,  all  practiscrs  of  magical  arts ;  and 
Smtmthina  recites  that  the  phocee  were  made  use  of  in  their  incantations.  Some  write 
hat  PfOtcns  was  an  Egyptian  tumbler,  who  could  tlirow  himself  into  a  variety  of  figures 
md  poatDKs  ;  others,  a  stage-plsyer ;  others,  that  he  was  a  great  general,  skilled  in  all 
be  arts  and  stratagems  of  war  :  Dacier  looks  upon  him  to  have  been  an  enchanter*  It  is 
iertaui  from  Uoodotus,  that  there  was  in  the  times  of  Menelaus  a  king  named  Proteus, 
rho  xeigned  in  Memphis  ;  tliat  Egypt  was  always  remarkable  for  tlioso  who  excelled  in 
Balneal  arts :  thus  Jannes  and  Jambres  changed,  at  least  in  appearance,  a  rod  into  a  ser- 
leaty  and  water  into  bluod :  it  is  not  therefore  improbable  but  that  Menelaus,  bearing  of 
liaa  while  be  was  in  Egypt,  went  to  consult  him  as  an  enchantrr,  which  kind  of  men 
Jwajrs  preteoded  to  foreknow  events :  this  perhaps  was  the  real  foundation  of  the  whole 
tary  c<mccming  Proteus;  the  rest  is  the  fiction  and  embellishment  of  the  poet,  who 
laoibes  to  his  Proteus  whatever  the  credulity  of  men  usually  ascribes  to  enchanters."  P. 
ttu  barbed  steel,  and  from  ike  fishy  flood,]  "  Menelaus  says,  hunger  was 
among  liis  companions,  that  they  were  compelled  to  eat  fish.  Plutarch  in  his 
^jmposiacs  observes,  tliat  among  the  Syrians  and  Greeks,  to  abstain  from  fish  was 
soteemed  a  piece  of  sanctity  ;  that  though  the  Greeks  were  cncanipcd  on  the  Hellespont, 
here  if  not  the  least  intimation  tliat  they  ste  fish,  or  any  sea  provision ;  and  that  the 
lompaoioni  of  Ulysses,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  tlie  Odyssey,  never  sought  for  fish  till  all 
Jaeir  other  promons  were  consumed ;  and  that  the  same  necessity  compelled  them  to  eat 
hm  herds  of  the  sun  which  induced  them  to  taste  fish.  No  fish  is  ever  offered  in  sacrifice : 
he  PythagOBMBS  in  particular  command  fish  not  to  be  eaten,  mora  strictly  than  any  other 
miaaal :  fish  afod  no  excuse  at  all  for  their  destruction ;  they  live  as  it  were  in  another 
vcrid«  distorb  not  our  air,  consume  not  our  fruits,  nor  injure  the  waters ;  and  therefore  the 
Pjtbagoreans,  who  were  unwilling  to  offer  violence  to  any  animals,  fed  very  little,  or  not 
at  all  on  fishes.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  this  firoro  Plutarch,  because  it  is  an  ob- 
lervation  that  explains  other  passages  in  tlie  sequel  of  the  Odyssey."    P. 

619 — ^778.]  These  lines  contain  the  description  of  Proteus ;  his  interview  with  Mene- 
laaa  ;  and  his  relation  of  the  fate  of  Oilesn  Ajax,  of  Agamemnon,  and  of  Ulysses,  alter 

tbeeiege- 

644w— PAecff.]    Sea-calves. 

546.—- Her.]    Amphitrite. 

eaO,r-'Tki$  dtseriisU.]    Pharos. 

067^^7Vo.]    Ajax  and  Agamemnon. 

mO^^A  third,]    Ulysses. 

6Tlw— Resca'd/rom  Minerva's  hate.]    (See  Ajax  the  Less.) 
See  imitation  of  this  passage,  i£n.  i.  60. 

UTS.]  GYR^,  GYARA,  G VARUS,  or  GYAROS  (now  Jomra).    One  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  a  small  desert  island  near  Mycouus,  to  which  the  Roman  emperon  used  to  banish 
a.  Men.  3  O 
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Ibe  uIbdJi  Id  which  Apolla  it  slid  ti 


rr  the 


n.  cDnfineg  i 
ra  Euamihiui 


■e  Homer  CiM  it  (m  Milton  npres« 
onjccturei  of  athers,  especially  eioce  tl 


a  this. 


DOC  fu  from  Mmuuiii,  that  liei  iietr  Ik 
baenrs,  that  tbe  fshle  ii  of  Phicniciia  <l 
in  Hebrew  eignifies  jog  or  txuUalian,  Hhich  unul  Ae  Gmlu,  ■! 
proiiuDciilion,  called  Kljsius.  If  tliis  be  true,  1  shcold  come  intoa 
li  prevailed,  that  the  Greeks  bad  hsord  of  Firutiae  froiii  tlie  BtUi 
liens  Jescribiiig  Paiadiio  «>  a  place  of  o/i'mlA,  or  jirg,  gave  oam 


a.(«^.] 


.n  Eljsii 


9t  antiquity  U 


I   buried  elwuhere.    ll  was  thd 
o  celebrate  fenats  over  tbo  tombs  oF  such  ^ 
anitersary.     The  Egyptians,  Carl 
>e  body  of  Oairii,  were  contented  niil^  a  ciimlapti;  the  gnU 
%  celebiatEd  at  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  Atamon  (these  tvo  Aml^ 
at  Thebes.     (See  Osiris.)  t 

ftcifplrcd  pourer  of  . 


?hndimu«,    ting  of  S 


pEDON,     A  bemld  in  the  coiul  of  rijssei 
B9  the  only  oue,  except  the  bird  Pheoi 


Ho  ■ 


be  Ma 
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ifflMg  p0mW,']    Pallas. 
pKflL}    Calypio. 
I  We.]     Ogjgia. 

!H£RIA  (now  Corfa),  and  more  ancientljf  Plutacia,  Drtptma^  and  Cwcftm  ; 
wliidi  names  it  derived  from  tlic  njmpk  Corcyra,  daughter  of  Aaopoi*  and 
'NepCnne* 

[iEACIANS.  "  The  Piiieacians  hafing  a  great  share  in  the  succeeding  parts 
fswja  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enlarge  upon  their  character.  Homer  has 
ibed  them  ^ery  distinctly :  he  is  to  make  use  of  the  Pha*acians  to  convey  Ulys- 
ooatiy ;  he  thertfore,  by  this  short  character,  gives  the  reader  such  an  image 
hat  he  is  not  surprised  at  their  credulity  and  simplicity,  in  believing  all  those 
idub  which  Ulysses  makes  in  tlio  progress  of  tlie  poem.  The  place  likewise 
e  describes  them  is  well  chosen  :  it  is  before  they  enter  upon  action,  and  bj 
1  we  know  wh«t  to  expect  from  them,  and  see  bow  every  action  is  naturally 
heir  character. 

L  obserres,  that  the  poet  has  inserted  tliis  verse  with  great  judgment :  Ulyssett 
icw  that  the  Pharacians  were  simple  and  credulous  ;  and  that  tliey  had  all  the 
f  a  lasy  people,  who  admire  notliing  so  much  as  romantic  adventures :  he  there- 
it  them  by  recitals  suited  to  their  own  humour ;  but  even  here  tlie  poet  is  not 
of  bis  more  understanding  readers ;  and  the  truth  intended  to  be  taught  by  way 
ly  that  a  Boft  and  effeminate  life  breaks  tlie  spirit,  and  renders  it  incapable  of 
itimeBta  or  actions. 

wh  seens  to  understand  this  verse  in  a  different  manner:  he  quotes  it  in  hii 
iiJI  apvB  BaMishmentt  to  show  that  Nausithous  made  his  people  happy  though  he 
mi  country,  and  8f.*ttled  them  far  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  without  any 
viaw  to  tlie  Fhseaciaus  ;  which  was  undoubtedly  intended  also  by  Homer, 
nhabitanls  of  Phxacia  were  a  colony  of  the  Hyperians.  Kustathius  remarks,  that 
n  a  question  whether  Hyperia  were  a  city  or  an  island ;  he  judges  it  to  be  a 
■s  infested  by  the  Cyclops ;  but  they  had  no  shipping,  as  appears  from  the 
L  of  the  Odyssey  ;  and  consetiuently,  if  it  had  been  an  island,  they  could  not  have 
ha  Phaiacians  ;  he  therefore  concludes  it  to  be  a  city,  afterwards  called  Cama- 
cily. 

(ames  has  here  added  a  verse  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  edition ;  and 
idered  ic  in  the  translation."     P. 
«  imitation  of  this  passage,  3Cn.  iv.  350. 
isfoal  ts(e-]    Ogygia. 
«  imitation  of  this  passage,  ^n.  vii.  12. 

2.]  In  these  lines  are  contained  a  description  of  the  cave  of  Calypso ;  of  her 
e  with  Mercury  \  and  of  the  departure  of  Ulysses. 
)R10N.    Diana  here  exerrises  her  power  over  Orion,  \u  cona«<\^«ii^  ol  \\Kt 
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la  (madiei  of  BnnuA,  >re  D<uin,  under  ibe  nuaca  of  Jddd)  ;  CliiotM^ 
lEUCuJion  (malhrrof  Aalolyciu,  lee  Aulaljcus);  Dun,  oaeollbe  Oce 

Eleuau  VM  nuned) ;  EupoIemB  (nxithit  «f 

lubra  (modiFrof  Poljbiu);  Mj-rto,  the  Amuon  (muthcr  o(  Myrtilu,)!* 

a,  king  of  Piik)  ;  £iythmi,  dkughlei  of  Geryon  (motltn  o(  N«ii^ 

B  colonj  of  Ibetuni  to  ScandiDariK)  ;  Chthosophile  (molhu  of  Pnljho^ 

I},;  PandnHia,  daughter  of  Cecropa  (mDUicr  of  tliyl)  ;  and  Hhena. 

ilao  faOier  of  Caico*  (wlia  gave  hii  nanie  10  Ihe  riier  Caiciu,  in  MjKt); 
liaj  Angrlia;  Palvatn  (by  sume  said  lo  he  the  'mtentoi  of  the  laM,ud 
If  HercDlia),  &c. 

>  itor;  of  his  Dnsuccesiful   purauU  of  ^^gliuroa  Is  that  nluit. 
IB  of  die  danghtera  of  Cecropa,  king  of  Atliena,  litlet  of  Ilcnc  ud  Fu- 
ll her  tor  having  prmimed  lo  disobey  her  expreaa  ammait, 
or  bBskel  (■«  Isir,  uudn  the  names  of  Cerei),  which  Ae  bJ 
liich  contunrd  Ihe  child  Ericthooius,  impired  btf  vidi  aork 
iliowo  by  Merturj  to  Uene,  that  Auglanros  reMi1atelj|icni<al 
lobtain  far  llie  god  aa  iniorriew  nith  ber  lialer.     Mercury,  inittled  bj  ba 
ack  bci  with  his  caduceuB,  and  trHiufotnied  her  into  a  stone.    (SaOiid'i 
tc  (hot   Mioerra  entrutled  the  myslerioua  ran  or  Uakct  to  Ibt 
pB,  who  (Pandrosin  eicepled)  inspected  its  contents,  HBtiiijW 
nd  being  (eirifed  at  the  eight  of  Cticthoniut,  precipitated  tho- 
point  of  the  citadel  of  Athens.     After  the  death  of  Aflamma 
er  honour;  Md  at  Salaniiea  human  victim  was  annuUyimnB' 
a  baibuoQs  custom  «»  ultimately  aliolisbed  by  Depluhu.  Haf 


tutedtheiBcrilicci 
ltd  Baucis.]    The  fable  r 


3  Philen 
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lioiPHOVTSf  Gr.  as  haTing  nutrdered  the  Egyptian  prince  Argui» 

ATBOTBa ;  one  of  his  Egyptinn  epithets. 

Atlantiadbs,  from  his  grandfather  Atlita. 

Cauvcipbr,  Lat.  the  bearer  of  the  caducnu. 

Cadmili^lb. 


:} 


Caxillvs,    f  so  called  when  employed  in  performing  domestic  oflicei  towards  the 
or  i  gods ;  his  name  among  the  Tuscans. 


Can  DOS,  ^  Gr.  eager  of  ^m. 

ClBDOUSt' 


CaiHILLUS, 
ClBDBXPOnuS.  '^ 

i 

CaAMDOTEs,  Gr,  one  who  ffranin  favours  ;  his  name  as  the  tutelary  god  of  thieTf  s 
B the Uaod  of  SNm>s. 

CaniornoRus,  Gr.  ram-bearer,    (See  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  which  pre- 
cdea  Minvur\  'a  appellations.) 

Caraonivs,  Ur.  the  infernal,  as  convey mg  departed  spirits. 

Ciaaomus  ;  one  of  his  names  in  Gaul. 

CV1.I.XMIVS.  fn»m  Client,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  where  he  was  horn. 

CvlijOb.  Ut.  maimed ;  nne  of  his  names  at  Athens. 

CTHoauaivs ;  his  name  in  the  citadel  of  Cynonrro,  in  Arcadia. 

Iliuva,  hum  his  h«ing  worshipped  at  Delaa, 

0iACTOBffS»  Gr.  messenger  of  the  gods. 

SoBMOMivs,  Gr.  leading ;  guiding. 

Ex»oi.Bva.  Gr.  presiding  over  traffic ;  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  merchantt  and  tax- 
ithaven. 

Eaaoowiva ;  his  name  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  as  god  of  the  aihlet^* 

fiaoDius,  Gr.  worshipped  in  roads  and  streets, 

EpotBUvat  Gr.  iirotrctor  o{ flocks  and  Aprils. 

EprrBALASiiTEfl,  Gr.  the  nuptial  god;  his  name  when  invoked  at  weddings. 

EPTTDSi  hiananie  at  Teges,  in  Arcadia. 

Bbiuvtos,  Gr.  the  lucrative. 

F^ciPBB,  Lat.  torch- hearer. 

Oalmahwou^  Gr.  from  one  of  his  arms  being  shorter  tlian  the  other. 

Habpbdopbobe,  Gr.  from  the  weapon  (a  sickle)  which  he  used  to  murder  Argna. 
Bee  AigipbtiBte,  above.) 

Hbbhanvbis,  or.  Mercury  Anubis;  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented  witli  the  body  of 
laaaa*  and  the  head  of  a  dog  or  hawk,  holding  in  one  hand  a  caduceus,  and  in  the  other 
IB  BBCHfBt  muucal  instrument  called  cithem.  (See  Anubis.) 

Hbbm  jthbkb.  a  statue  which  jointly  represented  Mercury  and  Minerva,  The  indi- 
Blia&a  of  the  latter  were  the  robe,  tlie  helmet,  and  the  segis ;  and  those  of  Mercury,  the 
Mk  BBder  the  tuft  of  feathers,  the  small  wings  upon  the  helmet,  the  shoulders  of  a  man, 
mAapavae. 

Hbbhbs,  Gr.  his  general  name  among  the  Greeks,  implying  interpreter  or  mes' 

or. 

Hbbmhabpocbates,  a  statue  which  jointly  represented  Mercury  and  Harpocraies; 
IB  designated  by  the  talaria  and  the  caduceua,  and  the  latter  by  the  lotua-flower 

Ab  peach. 

BtBtne  which  jointly  represented  Mercury  and  MUhroi,    (See 
ofApoDo.) 
^ jPl|iM[,w1ih  li  jointly  represented  Mercury  and  Osiris  ;  the  caduceus 
HyMiiit  JkMPfc  the  other. 


NoMios,  Gr.  ibe  name  under  which  he  wai  invoke 
••  the  gnarditn  of  the  flocks  of  Jupiter. 

Omzrocriticon»  Gr.  inierpreterqf  dreams. 

Pakammon,  Gr.  his  luune  itoong  the  Elei,  in  Pelof 
a  ssmdg  part  of  their  country. 

PxTASATuSyGr.  from  the  pHmsus  (winged  cap)  wit] 

PoLTOTUs,  his  name  at  Tnssene.    It  is  pretendec 
Hercalei  oonMCfated  his  dab. 

PaoxACus,  Gr.  dtfender;  proUeisi^;  hit  naaie  atTi 
drfmied  that  town  agaiaat  the  Eretrians. 

PaoNAUi,  Gr.  becaose  his  statue  was  at  the  enirt 
Thebes  in  BcBOtia. 

PaoPTLxus,  Gr.  his  stttue  at  Athens  being  6^ere  1 

QvADBATVs,  Lat  fron  some  of  bis  statues  being : 
taich  moreorer  considered  the  numberybvr  as  sacred  to 
fourth  daj  of  the  month.    This  was  also  aa  epithet  of  th 

QuADRioxps,  Lat.  haTbg/ovr  hemis  ;  his  name  as 

SsMO,  LaU  nme  as  Simeus  (seo  Sancus,  under  the 
the  title  of  the  inferior  or  demigods. 

Socvs,  Or.  s^rsN^  ;  patctifuU 

Spslaitxs,  Gr.  as  worshipped  in  Moes  and  groitos. 

Stilbo,  Gr.  /  skme;  tlfe  Greek  name  of  the  planet 

SiProphxus,  Gr.  «r(^;  emmmf, 

8«M  asy  hia  name  among  the  CarthaginiaBa ;  ezpre 
hit  being  the  wtessemger  of  the  gods. 

Tbobatjovs  Albs,  one  of  bis  namea  at  TegtOt  in  A 

Tbvtas,  hit  oame  among  tho  Gauls. 

Tboth.       '^ 
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t  (ke  Egyptiau  u  a  |diiJoaopher,  and  as  Uie  counsellor  of  Oiiiis  and  of  Isis :  under  this 
peOadan  be  waa  also  worshipped  as  the  inventor  of  their  liieroglyphics,  and  of  all  arts 
didcBces. 

TusMf,  an  Etruscan  name.    It  is  supposed  to  designate  the  star  which  diffuses  heat 
ifigbt. 

ViAUs,  Lat,  from  his  presiding  over  (rue)  roads  .-  tliis  epithet  waa  also  applied  to 
bDd,  Baochoa,  Hercules,  and  the  Penates. 
VvoDA,  his  name  among  the  Lombards. 

XcDANy  another  Etruscan  naiue  of  the  god,  indicating  his  office  of  opening  the  roads 
niellen,  and  of  presiding  over  the  gates  of  hell. 

Among  the  epitliels  applied  b)f  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Mercury,  are : — 

8«m  ^May,  11.  zx.  95. 

Tki  ^fower  thai  mediates  between  Gwl  and  men,  xxiv.  502. 

Khg  i^artt,  ib.  SGG. 

MiMMtager  qfJove,  ib.  50C. 

Tke  wtMged  deity,  ib.  8C2. 

Tlu  g9d  who  tnfiuHts  the  wiuf^ed  winds,  Od.  ▼.  50. 

God  qf  the  golden  wand,  ib.  1 1 2. 

The  povtr  who  bears  the  char  mini:  rod,  ib.  185. 

The  god  icho  bears  the  virtue  of  the  sleepy  rod,  vii.  IK5. 

Makis  offsprings  ii,  772. 

The  keroU  rf the  gods,  iEn.  iv.  5IO. 

CeUsiial  messenger^  ib.  822. 

DritiMg  god,  vi.  1015. 
I.]  See  iinitation  of  this  pa8s;ige,  /£n.  iii.  671. 
'.]  FH£ACIA.    Scheria. 
K]  (See  Ethiopia.) 

>.]  See  imitation  of  tliis  passage,  y£n.  i.  120. 

L — Umppy!  thrice  liappy  I  who,  in  fniitle  slain,  Prest,  in  Atrides*  cause,  the  Tn^n 
]  "  Plutarch  in  his  Symposiacs  relates  a  memorable  story  concerning  Memmius,  the 
01  general :  when  lie  had  sacked  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  made  slaves  of  those  wlio 
red  the  min  of  it,  lie  commanded  one  of  the  youtlis  of  a  llbernl  education  to  write 
some  sentence  in  his  presence,  according  to  his  own  inclinations.  The  youth  im- 
iteJy  wiDte  this  passage  fn)m  Homer.  Mcnmdus  burst  into  tears,  and  gave  tlie 
and  all  hia  relations  their  liberty."    P. 

r^ — Ssuk  Of  SPOJ  that,  when  sliowcrs  of  javelins  fled  From  conquering  Troy  around 
icadeod.]  "  These  words  have  relation  to  an  action  nowhere  described  in  the  Iliad 
lysaey.  When  Achilles  was  slain  by  the  (rcRclicry  of  Paris,  the  Tvujans  made  a 
to  gain  his  body,  but  Ulysses  carried  it  off  uiwn  his  shoulders,  Tihile  Ajux  protected 
rith  his  shield.  The  war  of  Troy  is  uut  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey,  and  therefore 
i  net  the  death  of  Achilles  ;  but,  as  Longinus  remarks,  he'  inserts  many  actions  in  the 
ey  which  are  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  the  Iliad."    P. 

.]  LEUCOTHEA.  One  of  the  sea-deities,  tlie  same  with  Ino ;  one  of  tlic  four 
ten  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione,  or  Harmonia  (the  daughter  of  Venus),  and  %iife  of 
m,  king  of  Thebes :  he  divorced  her  to  marry  Nephcle  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
Bcaaful  pursuit  of  the  latter,  who  had,  in  an  excess  of  frenzy  inspired  by  Bacchus, 
into  tlie  wooda,  be  restored  Ino  to  his  confidence  and  throne.  Ino  was,  according 
Manthois,  so  jealous  of  Phryxus  and  Hclle,  the  children  of  her  rival,  oxr  account  of 
priority  of  birth,  that  she  devised  the  following  stratagem  for  their  destruction. 
•  was'  imder  the  miseries  of  a  famine,  caused,  as  it  is  said,  by  her  having  poisoned 
m  wUch  lad  bean  sown  the  preceding  year;  and,  as  in  all  public  calttOAU^a  XV^ 
7.  Mn.  %  V 
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kunlted.  tUr  ufliciailnji;  pricM,  wba  hid  been  guncil  met  bjj| 
ling  could  aicTt  Uie  wnlli  of  the  go6t  but  the  unmolatifla  of  tk^ 

)Hu)  WM  oppiiwd  of  llie  maclilnstioni  of  hit  mothei-in-lsw,  M 
itbes,  wilJi  hi*  anti  lUlle,  for  tLr  court  of  theii  relalioD  £«ln 
'■E  10  oiertome  with  the  Leogllt  and  difficulties  of  the  myigij 
tmd  wu  droKBril ;  thti  ouae  HelleipDnt  being  ungned  to  lU 
li  bemepn  Asia  tad  Euiope)  iuto  which  ihe  win  pre(3|ut*lediM 
e,  and  inriTcd  Kl  Colcliis,  where   he  dedicated  ilie  pruw  aiHt 

ii  veurl  wu,  kccording  to  lame,  tlie  Ram,  d  tlie  GoUl^ 
iiuppoicd,  IiH!  arisen  the  fible  which  atilei  that,  at  the  nanwi 
I  condemned  lo  be  sacrificed,  tbe;  vrere  encomposwd  bj  A  cll^ 

>hich  catripd  Ihein  ofT  apuii  its  bnck  tflwacdithe  CoU" 


mdiu 


al  of  Phfya) 


le  paaaafe  ;  that,  upc 

am  lo  Jupiter,  and  buspeDded  the  fle 

Daemled  to  ilai.  and  ttien;  appo: 

ehciald   attempt   to  liolatc  or  ictoe 

I  acceptable  to  Mara,  thai  he  appointed  it 

iho  ahauJd  be  the  puesessora  of  it ; 

cunqaeic  to  iha  ambiiiotu  and  eDterpriiiog.  (Sea  J: 

laf  the  fab^e  of  the  golden  Seece  naj  bo  found  in  a  cuelom 

of  collecting  gold   on  Moant  Caucasus,  by  eiteoding  fl 

enis   to  detain  the  metallic  particles  as  the  hiIct  paased 

DCIUDCs  nsaign  Ihe  name  Cbn/samalian  to  tlie  golden  fleece  )  « 

\rphelian  t\cecv. 

d  Chalciope,  the  daughter  of  .^lei,  and  for  tnanj  jein  li 

!SB  ut  Coltliis  :  but,  in  the  end.  .Cctei  became  eniioua  of  ibi 
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far  a  length  of  dme  in  quest  of  his  iUtcr  Earopa  (see  Europa) ;  to  hive  taken  up  hit 

wriikim  at  Tanagra,  in  Bceotia ;  to  have  built  Thebt's ;  and  to  have  colcHiised  and  made 

Nttlments  in  Cyprus,  Rlu>des»  Thrace,  Saniothrace,  Euboea,  lllyria,  Annenia,  and  even 

aAfiica,  inCxodncingunivenally  the  practice  of  tlie  Cabiritic  rites  (see  Samothracia), 

nd  tbe  knowledge  of  astronomy,  nari^tion,  letters,  and  eveiy  branch  of  science. 

It  it  hoverer  lupposed,  by  the  most  ingenious  my  thologisti,  that  Cadmui  (probably  the 

:    baitfaot  of  the  Greeks,  wlio  had  a  sister,  identified  with  Europa,  named  Melia)  wss 

Mker  of  Egyptian  than  Pha:nician  origin,  the  son  of  Agenor  and  Argiope,  the  daughter 

sf  Nilat,  the  Taailtet  of  Sanchoniathon,  i.  e.  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptiimt  (Cadmua  is  con- 

froaded  also  with  Osiris) ;  and  that  the  exploits  and  adventures  attributed  to  him  are 

'ather  applicable  to  a  people,  a  twofold  colony  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  denominated  gene- 

laUj  CadnianSy  Arabians,  Pbcenici&ns,  Ethiopians,  and  shepherds ;  and,  in  Rhodes,  Cy- 

pvnt,  Enboa,  Sparta,  and  ercry  place  where  the  son  ^*as  worshipped  under  the  figore  of  a 

■erpenl,  OpUtea  (serpent  worshippers),  and  Heliadte  or  Grits  (children  of  the  sun). 

Harmmm,  or  Hermione.']  Tiiis  princess,  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  was,  according  to  tome, 
daoghter  of  Haia  and  Venus,  and  to  others,  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  one  of  the  Atlantides, 
%ad  the  itttrodncer  of  music  among  the  Greeks.  Ail  the  gods,  with  the  exception  of  Juno, 
vneie  ptcaent  at  the  nnptials  of  Cadmus  and  Harraonia,  and  bestowed  upon  tliem  magnifi- 
cent gjfts,  among  nhich  were  a  veil  and  a  splendid  necklace  fabricated  by  Vulcan ;  but  the 
Qod  of  fire,  in  xeYeni^  for  the  infidelity  of  Venu9,  gave  to  her  daoghter  a  garment  which, 
Veing  dyed  in  erery  species  of  crime,  rendered  all  her  children  the  victims  eitlier  of 
uitfurtune  or  vice.  Harmonia  being,  moreover,  after  a  life  of  perpetual  Ticissitudes, 
changed  with  Cadmus  into  serpents  (sie  Ovid's  Met.  b.  v.),  a  metamorphosis  said  to  have 
hi^ipened  at  Encbelias,  a  town  of  lUyria,  and  to  have  implied  the  worship  of  Cadmus  snd 
Hannonia,  after  death,  iik  a  tei.i]ilc  or  pctra,  under  the  •■ymbol  of  a  >erpent. 
6O4.3  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  I'arudise  Lost,  b.  iii.  GIO. 

600. — Fixtd  bff  Kome  demon  to  the  bed  qfpain.]  "  It  was  a  prevailing  opinion  among 
tlie  anctentty  that  the  gods  were  the  authors  of  ail  diseases  incident  to  mankind."    P. 

6S9.]  AMFH1TR1TE.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  wife  of  Neptune,  and 
mother  of  Triton  and  of  many  sca-nympiis.  She  was  induced  to  ll&ten  to  the  aJdiesscs  of 
the  god,  by  the  persua&ion  of  a  dolplin,  whose  success  procured  him  a  place  among  the 
conttellatioai. 

Amphitrite  had  a  itatoc  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  Corinth,  and  in  tlie  island 
Tenot. 

She  ia  lepresentod  passing  over  the  waters  in  a  car  fonntd  like  a  shell,  drawn   by 

dolphinB  and  tea-horses :  witli  a  golden  sceptre  in   her  hand,  and  accompanied  by  the 

Nereids  and  Tritons,  of  v^hom  some  hold  tlie  reins,   and  others  announce  her  an ival  by 

the  soimd  of  their  conchs.    Spanlieiin  »ta!es  that  Amphitrite  is  often  represented  as  half 

woman  and  half  fish;  and,  on  Corinthian  medals,  she  is  seen  standing  before  Neptune,  in 

fheactof  presenting  to  him  an  infant.     Shu  is  also  called  IIai.gsvdnl,  Salatia,  Ve- 

MLu,  and  Tjialassa  ;  though  (as,  according  to  Pnusaiiias,  the  statue  of  Thalassa  is 

plaeed  near  that  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  at  Corinth)  it  wuuld  appear  that  some  dis- 

tiagnidi  these  two  divinities. 

Homer  (Od.  iv.  546.)  thus  mentions  Amphitrite — Her  whose  uzure  indent  awes  the 


BM.— Calm  port.']  The  port  of  the  island  Phxacia  or  Scheria. 
S70.]  See  hnitation  of  this  passage,  /En.  viii.  117. 
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U plain.]  Siciliin  phiin. 
■niUUii.    A  king  Dt  the  Phsuiui*,  MD  of  Npplmie  > 
fills  and  RhviFDor. 

Probnbij  ibe  cily  iftrnruda  callnl  Cuoahna,  in  Sol],  ^  I 

|;OLT3.     Sod  of  Naojilhooi,  Oie  ton  of  Ni'pranp,  or  t 
Id  tbe  Djmph  Corcyia,  brolbfr  to  lUiFieaor,  iTuabai 

rcigDed  oTrr  the  iilind  Hliruis,  and  boipiubtv   mtauigU  Ul|a«,  | 
i|iwrack«l  oo  hii  mut.     I'he  bcaulj  of  his  girdcui 
olincUi,  Od.TU.) 
■CAA.     Ilitbeamiful  Jjughtfmf  Alcinog5MiJArelf.tl«kii^tt<p«  1 
le  affirm  thai  NauncM  became  Ilig  wife  of  Teleaiadiut. 

Tbc  fathci  o[  ono  of  tlie  compiOiians  of  Nauikaa.  UiosTM  >■ 
I  Inltei  wbva  slie  argcd  N'luicu  lo  the  tboip,  ia  onlet  that,  bj  IM  1 
!B  might  gMD  lulnilssiDD  into  IliF  court  !<<  hrr  btlier. 

mamial  neglecttd  lilt;  Arht,   prtpart  Iht  hrUal  fnli<}  " 
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WIktc  Trojan  danu**.  rro  yet  Alnriii'd  \-y  CrretM', 
Waah'd  thpir  fair  gurmciits  in  the  i!a^»  of  pence" 
TWe  mumrr  of  wuliing  was  difTcn'nt  from  what  is  now  in  use  ;  thry  trod  them  with  their 
iBeC.    Etuidihin, 

"  It  nay  be  thooght  tha*:  tlicse  customs  are  of  small  importance,  and  of  little  coDCcm  to 
tte  pretent  agea :  it  is  trae  ;  but  time  has  stamped  a  value  upon  them :  like  ancient 
■edab, their  intrinHc  worth  may  be  small,  but  yet  tliey  arc  valuable,  because  images  of 
■ttiqnty."    P. 

117.]  ERYBf  ANTH.     A  mountain,  river,  and  town  of  Arcadia,  remarkable  for  being 
die  scene  of  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules.    (See  imitation  of  this  passage,  ^n.  i.  009.) 
118.]  TAYGETUS.     A   mountain  uf   Laconia,  extending  fnmi  Cape  Tvnams  to 
Aicadlt,  npon  wbich  the  Lacedwmonian  women  celebrated  the  orgk's  of  Bacchus. 
llO^-ns  Jkmifrvsff-faireii.]  Diana. 

ISSd — Fmihfrom  ker  gnowyhand  Naualeaa  Mreiff.]  "  The  ball  in  this  play  was  thrown 
to  some  one  of  the  players  unexpectedly,  and  be  as  unexpectedly  thruw  it  to  somo  otlier 
of  the  company  to  catch.  It  was  a  sport  much  in  use  among  tfic  ancients,  both  men  and 
^Pdmen ;  it  caused  a  raricty  of  motions  in  throwing  and  ranning,  and  wa&  therefore  a  very 
liealthftil  exercitei  The  I^cedaemonians  were  remnrknblo  fur  the  use  of  it ;  Alexander 
the  Great  frequently  exercised  at  it ;  and  Sophocles  wrote  a  play  called  Lotrices ;  in 
which  he  represented  Nausicaa  sporting  with  her  damsels  at  this  play :  it  is  not  now 
eitnnt."    P. 

JM.J  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /Kn.  i.  422. 
145.]  DRYADS.    Nymphs  of  the  vvoods  and  forests.  (See  Dryads.) 
14A. — AsKre  daaghien  qf  the  sUtcr  ftoftdJ]  Naiads.    (See  Naiadi!.) 
I67< — TktnymplL]  Nauncaa. 
175.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  if.n.  i.  431. 

IW* — TkMB  ieenu  the  palmJ]  This  tree  was  held  B.icred  liy  the  nncientH,  and  csiecmed 
immorfnl,  in  consequence  of  the  earth  havii«^  prodiuod  n  Iirgc  palm,  against  which 
laiona  reaied,  at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  Ap<jIlo. 

196.]  PELOS  (now  Saillcs).  The  central  island  of  tin?  Cychules,  originally  said  to 
have  been  a  foating  island,  but  su1)ser|iiently  to  have  herunic  fixed  and  immovable  (see 
^n.  HI.  101.),  was  famous  fur  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  for  a  foimtain  (seo  Naiads), 
sacred  to  that  deity.  It  was  also  sacred,  on  account  of  it.s  being  the  birthplace  of  Apollo 
ind  Dianat  md  was  anciently  governed  by  Lings,  of  whom  Virgil  mentions  Anius  as 
Mgmog  there  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  as  holding  also  the  office  of  high-priest 
off  Apollo,  whose  altar  tirns  styled  Ceratnn,  Mount  Cj-nthus,  whence  Apollo  had  the 
sttname  of  Cyntliius,  is  by  Srraho  said  to  he  so  high,  thnt  the  whole  island  wa*  covered  by 
its  shadow ;  but  moilem  trnvellers  speak  of  it  as  a  hill  of  very  moderate  height.  Delos 
vaa  also  anciently  called  Cyntcthus  or  ('yn//i««,  Afitvrh^  Pclaxpia,  Chlamydin,  Lagia, 
^ngle,  Softhiaa,  Cabarnis,  Mydia,  and  Or/yir'fl  (9<^e  Ortygia,  Od.v.  157.),  and 
eantiiiied  many  noble  huildiDgs,  among  which  were  the  tfni|des  of  Ajiollo,  of  Dinna,  and 
of  Latonn.  The  temple  of  Apollo  was,  according  lo  IMutarch,  of  great  antiquity,  and  its 
•hir  of  such  extraordinary  construction  and  magnificence,  as,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
deKrved  a  place  among  tlie  wonders  of  the  world.  It  wa^  formed  of  the  horn*  of  various 
•aimals,  so  ingeniously  adapted  to  one  another,  that  they  hung  together  without  any 
eeaenL  Tliis  altar  is  said  to  have  been  a  i>erfect  cube  ;  the  dtmWing  it  was  a  famous 
mathematical  problem,  probUma  Drliacuwi,  among  the  ancients,  and  't»  affirmed  to  ha^e 
^>een  originally  proposed  by  the  oracle  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  country  fron»  a 
phgoe.  which  was  to  cease  when  the-  i)rohlem  was  solved.  The  trunk  of  the  famous  slaliio 
of  Apollo,  cut  out  of  a  singlo  block  of  miirble,  mentioned  by  Straiho  and  Pliny,  is  still  hu 
ol^^  afgrnt  ttdmiradou  to  trnvcllvTf.     U  is  without  head,  feci,  arms  or  \c«j>«  .»  V)U\.,  Ixovvi 
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et  Kmainxng,  tlie  tliouldsn  hting  aii  f^ct  in  brendtli,  it  is  evident  [hat  Ik 

'  enggerxed  iti  liiD  nor  iu  brautjr.     Al  a  aniiill  dintuice  bum  ilii*  tUW* 

■ifuaed  JieDps  of  broken  coltunnat  uthiirAvea,  boACfl,  cliBpitera,  &£.  a  iqam 

|,  lifieen  Uundreti  aud  twelve  fept  long,  nine  incliei  broad,  and  Iwafait 

is  imagined,  secred  aa  a  pcdetul  for  tlic  BUtu«,  and  nliich  bran,  in  mj 

■It,  tliia  inicriplion  in  Greek,  "  The  Kaliam  lo  Apolte."     FlaUfcb  A- 

■fe  o(  Nieiaa,  "  Ibat  he  cauied  lo  be  art  up,  acnr  tlie  lenipto  of  Deloa,  n 

huge  palm  tree  of  bra»,  and  addi,  tliBt  ■  rialenl  aiunn  of  >>iud  lioiw 

oloual  itatoe  railed  by  die  inbabiland  o(  Naxna.     lloond  ihe  teaph 

ticoei,  buili,  »  appeanfrom  iiucriplioua  *hicb  are  Mill  iHjpUii, 

ouB  priacts.    The  namei  of  Philip,  king  of  hiacedon,  Dion^, 

-idatei  Etergetei,  Mithridales  Eapaler,  kiup  of  PontuB.  and  Tlii  iwiiilii. 

found  OQ  Sfi'tnil  pedcslnl*.     A t  Dtkn  PTcry  thing  wM  Bud  »  h 

uid  fooadncioni  of  Ibe  island  ;  the  fniit  of  lb?  oliTe  tie*  ;  Die  tuit 

id  eien  the  illpprn  of  ihe  gud  :  and  it  was  be!d  90  aacrad,  Bulp* 

nffeied  Co  iBke  place  oo  it. 

is.]  The  llyperboTCani  (those  on  tbc  Euiine)  seem  lo  bava  bCM  heU  in 

tion  al  Delos  :    thej  were  a  people  of  gtent  antiquity,  who  iamdoced 

ip  into  Ibc  iaiand,  and  whose  chief  piieateiies  weie  nuncd  Onpii,  Lnlo^ 

heir  offerings  Co  the  oracular  god  wen.- Bymbolicid,  and  coniisled  of  niiDM 

TO  inclosed  in  Bhca?ei  or  liandfulB  of  com.     There  ia  a  DwliAiB  tilt 

lied  frotn  heaven,  retired  <o  their  country,  and  tlinl  eiery  leuMihid  ba 

of  his  SOD  .4il<culBpius  waa  amber. 

■■  The  Celiic  aagea  a  tradition  huld, 

That  etetj  dtoji  of  amber  uris  a  tear. 

Shed  by  Apollo,  nben  he  lied  from  heaven. 
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!«.]  EURYMEDUSA.    Tho  Durse  of  NauMcaa. 

IS.]  EPIRUS.  Thia  country,  though  its  inhabttanta  participated  of  tlie  aame  origin 
with  tbe  Greeks,  does  nnt  appear  to  imve  been  ever  comprehended  in  Greece.  It  was 
boanded  on  the  east  by  ^tolia  and  Tliessaly.  on  tho  wc&t  by  the  Adriatfc,  on  the  north 
by  Theaaly  and  Macedon»  and  on  the  south  by  tlie  Ionian  lea ;  and  its  principal  divisions 
were,  AcAznanm,  Theaprotia,  Molossia,  and  Chaonia.  I1ic  history  of  the  country  com- 
nencea  with  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achillea  and  Deidamia,  who,  u^wn  the 
mairiage  of  Helenas  with  Andromache,  yielded  part  of  it  to  him.  (Sec  /Ln.  iii,  432.)  U 
wna  ranuoknble  for  its  horses.    (See  Geor.  i.  89.) 

19.]  See  imitatioDof  this  passage,  A^n.  i.  570. 

S8. — Mf  koKdwr^d  ttrf.]  Dymas. 

49. — n'  makimn  celeat ia I. ]  M inerva . 

55.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  .-En.  i.  582. 

70.]  ARETE.    Daughter  of  Hhexeftor,  wife  of  Alcinous,  and  mother  of  Naosicaa. 

7S.]  PERIBCEA.  Dauglitcr  of  the  giant  Kurymcdon,  niife  of  Neptune,  and  mother 
ofNauaithoQs. 

74. — Eunfatedon,  i^c]  "  Tliis  passage  is  worthy  observation,  as  it  discovers  to  na  tho 
time  wlien  the  nee  of  the  ancient  giants  perished  :  this  Eurymedon  was  grandfather  to 
Nausitfaous,  tbe  father  of  Atcinous ;  so  that  the  giants  were  extirpated  forty  or  fifty  years 
before  the  war  of  Troy.  This  exactly  agrees  with  ancient  story,  which  informa  os,  that 
Hercnlea  and  Theseus  purged  the  earth  from  these  monsters.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Theseus,  tells  as,  that  they  were  men  of  great  strength,  and  public  robbers,  one  of  whom 
was  called  tbe  Bender  of  Ptites .  Now  Theseus  stole  away  Helen  in  her  infiincy,  and 
ransequentlj,  these  giants  were  destroyed  some  years  before  the  Trojan  expedition. 
Dtder,  Pluimrek:'    P. 

70« — A  monmxh.']  Nausithuus. 

81— 8i.]  RHEXENOR.  Son  of  Nausithous,  and  father  of  Arete,  the  queen  of 
Afcinow.* 

102.]  MARATHON.  Tlu:»  village,  celebrated  in  after>time«  (490  D.  C.)  for  the 
Mealof  the  Persians  by  the  Athenians,  under  their  general  I^liliindea,  was  in  Attica, 
•boot  ten  miles  north-east  of  Atiiens.  It  is  remarkable,  in  fable,  for  the  nvages  com- 
mitted bj  tbe  wild  bull,  which  was  killed  by  Theseus  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
Jtaime  Crom  Maratkon,  the  son  of  Kpopeusi 

]M«]  It  ia  to  he  observed  that  Homer  here  mentions  tlie  streets  of  Athens.  According 
te  Mdnt  n&an,  they  were,  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  poet,  very  numerous,  and  of  great 
MtpiWde ;  -bat  not  remarkable  either  for  their  uniformity  or  beauty. 

1Mb]  ERECTHEUS.    (Sec  Eroctheus.  II.  ii.  C57.) 

rvw  ^Haiely  dogf,  ifc]  "  Wc  have  already  seen  that  dogs  were  kept  as 

r,  Cram  the  instance  of  those  that  attended  Telemaclius :  here  Alriuoos  has 

la  gold  for  the  ornament  of  his  palace.    Ilororr  animates  them  in  his 

ID  MfteBtbe  description,  he  introduces  Vulcan,  and  ascribe) U\«^nmdct  loiVi^ 
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nc  take,  llic  pooiiol  dreS)  >w»;,  the  trulJi  ii.   i^ii  thew  di 
itrllFDt  an,  Uiit  the;  H«nieil  lo  be  alire  ;  ind  Ilooutr,  lij  i 
dfsciilie*  tlieni  is  really  Imvine  thai  life  ohich  tliej  onl; 
I  la  (lio  Iliad  he  apeaks  of  liring  tripods  Hiih  grntet  baldneu. 

□D  of  some  of  the  SDiieala,  wbo  Ihoughl  thne  dogi  not  to  be  uii 

■  large  naih  or  pins,  made  use  of  in  boUditigs',  and  Co  Ihji  daj  the  nnniB  i 

t;  a>.  dogs  af  iron,  &c.     1[  U  certain  the  words  will  bcai  thi*  faiCa 

ainiei  is  mnre   after   the  »piiil  of  Homer,  and  moie  noble  Ispsi 

ler  »erG  intended,  it  would  be  aljsutd  to  ascrilie    a  murk    nf  «D  I 

.i.y."    V. 

lorchct,]  Liuii]i9  were  not  al  this  time  known  to  tlie  Gtecianti 
supported  by  inugei  gf  gtild,  in  tbe  form  of  beautiful  youths. 

;<!  the  gafei  a  ipaciout  gardeK  Ua.}    "This  famuut   garden  ef  lUcii 
te   tlma   four  acroi  of  £'''">■■■'•  ^^^^  ■<>  tliDie  tiisec  of  aaf^dtj 
me  e>en  fur  a  prince.    It  is  laid  out,  as  Eusmtbitii  obienes,  iawtl 
0  foi  fruits  and  tliiido,  a  linayaid,  and  an  allotment  fur  olitt*  wd  batbt 
ith  two  founlainii   the  o  no  supplies  the  pulace  uid  town,  thaMkHIk* 
'  fliiwen.     But  itmay  be  aaked,  wtial  reality  ttteri:  it  in  tl 
■es  bear  fruit  all  ibo  year  in  this  islaud  {     The  rtlalioo  ia  ttna  4  (AW 
and   Tlieo[>hnutua  deeerre  credit,  as  Uaciei  obacrfea:   (hu  tiw 
le  wbole  ;car,  fruits  and  Bowers.     Tlie  tame  is  lelaCed  nfotlMrlieMtT 


dry  Ihe  blackening  ciiuiert  in  the  una.]  ' 
Jeessuy  10  know  the  manner  of  onlenng  the 
■irrind  all   (be   grtipes  tbey  gathered  into  a 


oogu  Uie  tiiokb 
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-^ Ar  m  EabtM  ikomgh  fAy  einmirff  ImfJ]  "  Eubcea,  mb  Euitatbiaa  olMenret,  it 
br  ditlHit  from  Corey rst  tbe  coantry  of  the  PhBtciani :  but  Alcinooi  itiU  makei 
rdiiluita  by  placing  it  in  mother  part  of  the  world,  and  deacribing  it  aa  one  of  the 
■la  iataada ;  lor  in  tlir  fourth  book  Rhadamanihua  it  aaid  to  inbabit  tbe  Elyaian 
Alcnoaa  therefore  endcavoura  to  have  it  believed  that  hit  iaie  ia  near  thoae  fielda» 
ttiag  that  Rhadamantiiaa  made  use  of  Phieacian  veaaela  in  his  voyage  to  lltyai, 
ihia  fiurther  adds,  tliat  Rbadamanthua  waa  a  prince  of  great  juatice,  and  Tityui  a 
of  (veaC  inpiely,  and  that  he  made  this  voyage  to  bring  him  over  to  more  virtuoua 
tiona."  P. 
Smrik'tgkmltoM.]  Tiiyui.  (f^cTityns.) 


Cl  Mm. 
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n  of  Alcinoa 


]  Plict 


HtiCbc 


Is  (At  Mat!  Kho  g-mf  Ail  dai/ittfiea  Witk  aigUlg  lUuingi, 

bu  brea  geaeralJy  Ibonglil  iliil  Ilamrrre|iiPHnttliuiue)f>i|tIwpni 

;  aad  Dacier  iiDBgifiea  Ihji  Ihis  jutAjgp  gave  ixcf  ioa  to  IheaaoMtt 
r  Hu  bliad.  liui  thit  be  nttty  hoi  blind  it  lr«tIGcd  b;  hinMtfnl 
liicli  Tbucjdidei  aucrU  Id  be  tbe  gniuiae  ptwlurlloa  of  Homr,  ■ 
n  his  bialocj.     Il  ii  true,  u  Euilsihiui  obwrvei,  Ibal  ibera  m  ■• 

■  two  ports  tbst  birir  a  great  leKniblanie  ;  Dnniodocu*  tiogi  diTiarlf,  tbi 

■  Honcri  Dimodacui  nogi  ibe  ailTctitiim  of  tb«  G recks  Ldbn  Ttqi, » 
IhuIbBd."     P. 

f  Witbia  tbeie  linei  is  conuiued  an  account  of  tbe  gamo.  Inc.  tihttmi* 
ia  pmcDCc  of  UlTUe*. 
■ONEUS,  THOON,  EHETMEUS.  ~x  PcnoDi    «l.o  diuiagnitbcd   Ihn- 

llUALtlS,  PONTI::US. 
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Cyprai ;  tbe  one,  according  to  Sirabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  called  Halla  Paphos ;  tho 
€Cha  Nea  ^phoi ;  and  when  mentioned  without  an  adjunct,  this  latter  is  always  under- 
aCodd.    Both  %rere  aacred  to  Venus,  and  undistinguished  by  Virgil  and  Horace. 

408.]  POLYBUS.    A  famous  artificer  in  tbe  court  of  Alcinous. 

410. — And  bemding  backward  whirli  ii  io  the  sky."]  "  Eustatliius  is  most  learnedly 
trittng  abont  thia  exercise  of  the  ball,  which  was  called  aerial :  it  was  a  kind  of  dance  ; 
and  while  they  sprung  from  the  ground  to  catch  the  ball,  they  played  with  their  feet  in 
tbe  air,  after  the  manner  of  dancers.  He  reckons  up  several  other  exercises  at  tbe  ball, 
■ad  explaina  them  all  largely."     P. 

485^-^CIaaMl  with  Cireaan  art"]  "  Such  psssages  as  these  have  more  of  nature  than 
art,  and  are  too  narrative,  and  difterent  frum  modem  ways  of  speaking,  to  be  capable  of 
nrach  omament  in  poetry.  Eustathius  observes  that  keys  were  not  in  use  in  these  ages, 
bat  were  afterwards  invented  by  tlie  Lacedaemonians;  but  they  used  to  bind  their 
caniagaa  inth  intricate  knots.  Thus  tlie  Gordian  knut  was  famous  in  antiquity.  And 
thii  knot  of  Ulysses  became  a  proverb,  to  express  any  insolvablc  difficulty :  tliis  is  tlie 
nasoB  why  he  ia  said  to  have  learned  it  frum  Circe  :  it  was  of  great  esteem  among  the 
Mdeots,  and  not  being  capable  to  be  untied  by  human  ait,  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed, 
not  to  a  aoan,  bot  to  a  goddess."    P. 

MO. — TV  JEptnafahricJ]  Tho  wooden  horse. 

ft44«»n«  god.']  Apollo. 

fi59.J  Soe  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEu,  ii.  42. 

004^-^Iu  wnd'roui  ships  self- moved,  instinct  with  mindJ]  "  Tlic  poet  inserts  these 
vandofs  OBJy  to  show  the  great  dexterity  of  t]ic  Plia^aciaos  in  navigation  ;  and  indeed  it 
Via  aeccaaary  to  be  very  full  in  the  description  of  tlieir  skill,  who  were  to  convey  Ulysses 
Wme  in  dcapite  of  the  very  god  of  the  ocean.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  they  aie 
described  aa  Bailing  almost  invisibly,  to  escape  the  notice  of  that  god.  Antiquity  ani- 
BDtatad  every  thing  in  poetry :  thus  Ar^o  is  vaid  to  have  had  a  mast  made  of  Dodona.'an 
oak|  endoed  with  tbe  faculty  of  speech."    P. 

017—014.]  (See  Od.  siii.  172-219.) 

010.]  "  It  ia  but  conjecture,  yet  it  is  nut  without  probability,  that  tliere  was  a  rock  which 
looked  like  a  veuel,  in  the  entrance  of  tho  haven  of  the  Phoiacians:  tlio  fable  may  be 
built  upon  this  foundation ;  and  because  it  was  environed  by  the  ocean,  the  tnmaformation 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  god  of  it."    P. 
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l-fnufU  poel.]     Demodocus. 
uitM.-rl,  A:D.i.Ml. 
it /air.  When  high  Nerilai,  ![<.]   '■  EuBlnUiiue  giTfi  wriw 
tion  of  ItliBcn  :    tome  nndencuul  i<  lo  mgailj  tbet  it  Im 
gnifj  tint  il  is  of  low  poBition,  bnl  high  wilh  mprrl  lo  the 

jr«(Ir»ljinma  in  sooUier  wnse,  to  imply  ihe  eiceOnM  rf  fte 
k,  Ihough  il  ]ic>  lov,  ia  piDductiie  of  bnve  inhabilniilit.  Smfaa  ^f** 
in  i  hp  alalea  tliat  llhan  i>  Dot  el  »  [ov  litailion,  hoi  u  ii  KnepfMI 
nor  the  molt  lufij.  but  the  mo«  eilreme  of  (he  irorttKn  Mid 
mSuaboi  >lic  ipjilie*  ihp  words  lo  the  emt,  or  »oni!i-m«,  »nd«pp«!« 
Il  M  dFBcribr  il.  Il  is  Ihe  most  nortliem  of  llie  ialtndi,  and  jdMladn 
■jriroi ;   it  hoi  Dulicliiom  on  tlw  eul,  Bad  an  (lie  Hath  Samoa  tuA  bej*- 


Cepbatlni 


c  of   the   I 


loiui  isludi.     <S«e  Suaoi,  Oi 
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■ted  into  a  hideout  rooniter  Srjlla  (see  Sc^lU,  Od.  xii.  107,  and  Ond*B  Met. 
rho  waa  her  rifal  in  the  affeclioos  of  the  sea-deity  Glaacoty  loa  of  Neptune  and 
i  tranafonned  Piciu,  king  of  Latiam,  into  a  woodpecker,  for  hating  been  insen- 
er  UaadiahaMnts  (see  iEn.  rii.  260,  and  Ovid's  Met.  b.  »▼.)  Circe  mieived 
noon,  and  was  worshipped  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  She  had  a  monument 
'  the  Pharmacose  iiles,  near  Salamis.  Some  mention  two  goddeaies  of  this 
le,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  sister  of  .£etesy  and  contemporary  with  the  Argo- 
e  other,  who  detained  Ulysses  at  her  court,  the  daughter  of  t|y  preceding  Circe. 
s  haa  discovered  in  Homer's  narration  a  moral  lesson,  enforcing  the  neceiaity  of 
% ;  hut  Ulysses,  who  for  one  whole  year  could  forget  Penelope  in  the  faidna- 
Zme,  has  but  little  claim  to  be  considered  the  model  of  prudence  and  of  tern- 
f-oommand.  It  ii  therefore  more  probable  to  suppose,  thst  Homer  had  no  other 
riew  than  the  narration  uf  an  adventure  likely  to  interest  his  countrymen  by  ita 
II  iaddents.  Hesiod  agrees  with  Homer  as  to  the  genealogy  of  Circe  and 
Chca,  who  is  also  called  Tit  am  a  (Titan  being  one  of  the  epithets  for  Hypo- 
w  Sim),  is  confounded  with  the  Egyptian  Isis  (see  Egypt).  This  confoaion  ia 
to  have  arisen  from  tlie  circle  above  the  head  of  Isis  with  which  she  is  often 
ed  f  the  place  (now  Circello)  in  Italy  where  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  god- 
Bpictied  was  introduced,  lia%ing  been  thence  called  Circeum.  The  Circean  Isb 
■ited  with  a  measure  of  the  Nile,  a  weaver's  beam,  a  distaff,  or  a  lance,  accom- 
tiber  by  the  figures  of  Horus,  a  man  with  a  dog*s  head,  a  lion,  s  serpent,  a  tor- 
lildli  head  on  tlie  body  of  a  serpent,  or  by  some  of  the  animals  of  the  aodiac. 
odafancr  of  certain  feasts  and  sacrifices,  she  appears  with  a  sun,  a  moon,  or  star* 
bead ;  and,  as  announcing  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  she  ia  clad  in 
▼aiiooi  colours  to  denote  the  spring,  and  holds  a  basket  and  a  loaf,  a  cup,  and 
diah,  aa  emblematical  of  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 

MARUS.  A  rugged  mountain  of  Tlirace,  so  called  from  Ismarus,  son  of  Mars 
aa.  Bear  the  Hebrus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  Ciconea. 
IsBafiuB  ia  indiscriminately  used  for  Thracian. 

■d  tkrUe  wee  called  on  each  unhappy  shade.]  *'  This  passage  preserves  a  piece 
i^ ;  it  waa  the  custom  of  the  Grecians,  when  their  friends  died  on  foreign 
»  ua  this  ceremony  of  recalling  their  souls,  though  they  obtained  not  their 
•liefiag  bj  this  method  that  they  transported  them  to  tlieir  own  country.  Pin- 
iflBS  tho  same  practice.  Thus  the  Athenians,  when  they  lost  any  men  at  sea, 
e  shores,  and  calling  thrice  on  their  names,  raised  a  cenotaph  or  empty  monu- 
leir  memories  ;  by  performing  which  solemnity,  they  invited  the  shades  of  the 
to  return,  and  performed  all  rites  as  if  the  bodies  of  the  dead  had  really  been 
them  in  their  sepulchres.  Euiiathiui.  The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks, 
he  same  custom."    P. 

ifTHERA.  An  island  of  the  Mediterranean  (now  Cerigo),  between  Crete  and 
Mmesas,  called  also  anciently  Porphyria,  or  Porphyrisea,  sacred  to  Venus.  Ita 
a  consecrated  a  temple  to  the  goddess,  under  the  name  of  Venus  Urania ;  and 
icing  the  tutelary  divinity  of  this  island,  she  was  called  Cythera,  Cytherea,  and 

4^ — Lmd  iff  LototJ]    The  country  of  the  Lotophagi. 

pasMge  has  given  occasion  for  much  controversy  ;  for  since  the  Lotophagi  in 
I  distent  from  the  Malean  cape  22,500  stades,  Ulysses  must  sail  above  2,000 
y  if  in  nine  days  he  sailed  to  the  Lotophagi.  This  objection  would  be  unan- 
if  we  place  the  nation  in  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  but  Dader  observes  from  Strabo, 
aua  examined  this  point,  and  thus  gives  us  the  result  of  it.  This  great  historian 
that  Hctaer  hM  not  placed  the  JiOtophagi  in  the  Atlanlic  ocei&«  a»  Via  dota 
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tha  iiiiaxuU  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  because  it  was  improbable  that  in  tbe  compaacf 
days  tbe  raost  favourable  winds  could  liave  carried  Ulysses  from  tbe  Itfalean  ca^ 
that  ocean ;  it  tlierefore  follows  that  the  poet  has  given  us  tbe  true  aitaaticn  d 
nmtion,  conformable  lo  geography,  and  placed  it  as  it  really  lies,  in  thfl  Madi 
now  in  ten  days  a  good  ^ind  will  carry  a  yessel  from  Malea  into  tbe  MedilcnaBCVi 
Homer  relates. 

"  £u8tatbius  adds,  that  tbe  ancients  disagree  ahoot  this  island :  some  place  it 
Cyrene,  from  Mawusia  of  tbe  African  Moors :  it  is  also  named  Menins,  and  lias  on  tr 
Afxican  coast,  near  the  leaser  Syrtp.  It  is  about  S50  stades  in  length*  and  soBBawbat  l0 
in  breadth  ;  it  is  also  named  Lotophagitis,  from  Lotos. 

'*  Eustathius  assures  us  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  the  lotos.  It  baa 
question  whether  it  is  an  herb,  a  root,  or  a  tree :  he  U  of  opinion  that  Homer  ipeihrf 
it  as  an  berb ;  and  that  the  word  is  in  its  proper  sense  applied  to  the  graiing  of  iMrti 
and  therefore  he  judges  it  not  to  be  a  tree,  or  root.  lie  adds,  there  is  an  Egyptin  klo^ 
whicli,  as  Herodotus  affirms,  grows  in  great  abundance  along  tbe  Nile  in  tha  tiBaof  ii 
inundations ;  it  resembles  (says  that  historian  in  his  Euterpe)  a  lily  ;  the  Sfyptiaas  dqr 
it  in  tbe  son,  then  take  tlie  pulp  out  of  it,  which  grows  like  the  head  of  a  poppy*  ^ 
bake  it  as  bread ;  this  kind  of  it  agrees  likewise  with  the  lotos  of  Homer.  AtfaeaMi 
writes  of  tbe  Libyan  lotos  in  the  fourteenth  bouk  of  his  Deipnosophist ;  ba  tpfltes  tkl 
words  of  Poiybius  in  tbe  twelfth  book  of  his  history,  now  not  extant ;  that  Usttna 
speaks  of  it  as  an  eye-witness,  having  examined  tho  nature  of  it : — '  The  lotoa  iaaoa 
of  no  great  height,  rough  and  thorny;  it  bears  a  green  leaf,  somewhat  tfaidberoi 
broader  than  that  of  the  bramble  or  brier ;  its  fruit  at  fir^t  is  like  the  ripe  bervia  of  tie 
myrtle,  both  in  size  and  colour,  but  when  it  ripens  it  turns  to  purple  ;  it  is  then  aboift  Ai 
bigness  of  an  olive  ;  it  is  round,  and  contains  a  very  small  kernel ;  when  it  ia  lipe  tkj 
gather  it,  and  bruiidng  it  among  bread -€001,  they  put  it  up  into  a  vessel,  and  keep  it  M 
food  for  their  slaves ;  they  dress  it  after  the  same  manner  for  their  other  domastic^  M 
first  take  oat  tlie  kernel  from  it :  it  has  the  taste  of  a  fig,  or  dates,  but  is  of  a  £vtetMi 
smell :  tliey  likewise  make  a  wine  of  it,  by  steeping  and  bruising  it  in  water ;  it  hn  t 
very  agreeable  taste,  like  wine  temjicred  with  honey.  They  drink  it  without  nixiBg  it 
with  water ;  but  it  will  not  keep  above  ten  days ;  they  therefore  make  it  only  in 
quantities  for  Immediate  use.'  Ferhaps  it  was  this  last  kind  of  lotos  which  tbe 
nions  of  Ulysses  tasted  ;  and  if  it  was  thus  prepared,  it  gives  a  reason  why  tbey 
overcome  witli  it ;  for  being  a  wine,  it  had  the  power  of  intoxication/'    P. 

The  deity  on  the  lotos  in  tho  midst  of  waters,  has  been  long  a  favourila  aaUeai  ia 
CIdna,  and  was  imported  from  the  weit. 

107.]  LOTOFUAGI.  (Sec  Pope's  note  to  line  DC.)  Vlysses,  when  Uurown  oa  tbck 
shores,  despatched  three  of  his  companions  to  explore  the  country,  llie  inhabitaaii  gwi 
them  Bome  of  their  delicious  fruit  the  lutos,  and  its  charm  so  powerfully  affected  thiSi 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  Ulysses  could  force  them  back  to  their  ships. 

119 — 636.~TAe  land  of  Cyclops  Jirst.]  "  Homer  here  confines  himself  to  the  tn»fB»' 
graphy  of  Sicily  ;  for,  in  reality,  a  ship  may  easily  sail  iu  one  day  from  the  land  of  Ibi 
Lotophagi  to  Sicily :  these  Cyclops  inhabited  the  western  part  of  that  island,  aboat  Dk* 
[wne  and  lilyhasum.  Bochart  shows  us  that  they  derive  their  name  from  the  plaoi  rf 
their  habitation  ;  for  the  Phomicians  call  them  Chek-lub,  by  contraction  for  Chek-leM; 
that  is,  the  gulf  of  Lilybsum,  or  the  men  who  dwell  about  tlic  Lilybean  gulf.  Tbi 
Greeks  (who  understood  not  the  Phamician  language)  formed  the  woid  Cyclop  fissi 
Chek-lub,  from  tbe  affinity  of  sound ;  which  word  in  the  Greek  language,  signii^im  > 
circular  eye,  might  give  occasion  to  fable  that  tlicy  had  but  one  large  round  eye  ia  d* 
middle  of  their  foniheads.     Dacier, 

**  EusUthius  tells  us,  that  the  eye  of  Cyclops  is  au  allegory,  to  lepraaent  that  ia  aagtfi 
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(Nny  odwr  vioknt  pmioii,  men  icc  but  one  tingle  object,  m  that  pasaion  directs,  or  tes 
In  wilb  oae  eye ;  and  pasaion  transforms  ut  into  a  kind  of  savages,  and  makes  us 
and  aangninary,  like  this  Poljpbeme  ;  and  he  that  by  reaaon  extinguishea  sneh  a 
f,  like  Ulysses,  be  said  to  put  out  that  eye  that  made  him  see  bot  one  single 

"There  is  nwtber  reason  of  this  fiction  ;  namely,  their  wearing  a  head-piece,  or  martiai 
faVf  that  had  bat  one  sight  throngh  it.  The  vulgar  form  their  judgments  from  appear- 
nn;  waA  a  mariner,  who  pasKd  these  coasts  at  a  distance,  observing  the  tesemblance 
Ffttesad  eye  in  the  forehead  of  one  of  tliese  Cyclops,  might  relste  it  accordingly,  and 
It  aa  a  truth  npon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant :  it  is  notorious  that  things  equally 
have  found  belief  in  all  ages. 
**  Bat  it  nay  be  asked  if  there  were  any  such  ])ersons  who  bore  the  name  of  Cyclopa? 
n»  kaa  a  biitorian  than  Thucydides  infonns  us,  tliat  Sicily  was  at  first  possessed  and  in- 
■Idled  by  panis,  by  the  La:sirigons  and  Cyclops,  a  baibaroos  and  inhurasn  people  :  but 
m  wUm,  that  these  savages  dwelt  only  in  one  part  of  that  island.  Cedrenus  gives  us  an 
mmet  description  of  the  Cyclops :  '  U  lysscs  fell  among  the  Cyclops  in  ^cily ;  a  people 
91  one^ed,  according  to  the  roythologists,  but  men  like  other  men,  only  of  a  more 
Ugaatic  atatmc.  and  of  a  barbarous  and  savage  temper.'  What  Homer  speaks  of  the  fer- 
Hky  of  Sicily,  is  agreeable  to  history  :  it  was  called  anciently  Romani  Imperii  Horreum. 
*lmy,  lib.  a.  cap.  10.  writes,  that  the  Leontine  plains  hear  for  every  grain  of  com  an 
Nudred.  Diodoms  Siculus  relates  in  his  history  what  Homer  speaks  in  poetry,  that  the 
Wa  of  LaontiBn  yield  wheat  without  tlie  culture  of  the  husbandman :  he  was  an  eye- 
being  a  native  of  the  island.  From  hence  in  general  it  may  be  observed,  that 
wa  can  trace  Homer,  we  find,  if  not  Idstoric  truth,  yet  the  resemblance  of  it ; 
nt  ia,  AS  pbin  troth  as  can  be  related  without  converting  his  poem  into  a  history."  P. 
The  Cyclopa  are  represented  by  the  poets  as  the  assistants  of  Vulcan,  to  whom  they 
by  their  deliterer  Tellus,  \iho,  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  successfolly 
witfi  Jupiler  to  renounce  his  project  of  precipitating  them  into  the  infernal 
ilA  The  three  principal  of  their  number  were  Brontes,  Steropes,  and  Pyracmon ;  and 
^  were  ooUectively  also  called  Ophita^,  from  tlieir  early  worship  of  the  serpent  (See 
kaodcB,  Egypt*)  Among  their  works  the  more  celebrated  are  the  helmet  of  Pluto, 
ftBch  rendeied  him  invisible ;  the  trident  of  Neptune  ;  the  thunderbolts  of  Jnpiter ;  and 
of  JEaeUm  They  were  reckoned  among  the  gods ;  but  their  divinity  did  not 
Cfaem  fioB  tho  vengeance  of  Apollo,  who  slew  them  for  having  fabricated  tlie 
ttadefboICa  with  which  his  son  i^sculapius  had  been  destroyed  by  Jupiter.  (See  Apollo, 
lid  Deloa.)  Some  mythologists  say  that  the  Cyclops  signify  tlie  vajiours  raised  in  the 
9g  wldcih  occasion  thunder  and  lightning  ;  and  that  they  are  on  that  account  described 
t  ftLricadog  the  bolts  of  Jove.  (See  ^n.  viii.  555,  and  death  of  Cyclops,  m  Lord 
MMs'a  FmkkM  rf  ike  Aneienti.) 

lit. — An  lite.]      )  l^is  little  isle  is  now  called  JF.gusa,  which  signifies  the  i»lc  of 
US.]  LACHJEA.  5  goats. 

178i^— Tic  weodland  nymjths.']    "  This  passage  is  not  without  obscurity,  and  i(  is  not 
My  to  uideratand  what  is  meant  by  the  daughteri  qfJupiUr.    Kostathius  tells  us,  the 
•llegorically,  and  that  Ik;  means  to  specify  the  plants  and  herbs  of  the  field. 
doBOtffa  the  air,  not  only  in  Homer,  but  in  the  Latin  poets.    Thus  Virgil : 
<«  Turn  pater  omnipotens  fu:cundis  inibribus  aether 
Conjugis  in  greminm  lajta?  descendit " 


the  herbs  and  plants,  being  nourished  by  tlie  mild  air  and  fruitful  rains, 
■vhi  aaid  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter,  or  offspring  of  the  skies  ;  and  tliese  goats 
of  tlie  field,  being  fed  by  tliese  plants  and  herbs,  may  b<;  Maid  to  be  awakened 
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■  (1  Bug lilen  of  Jupiter,  that  ii,  tbc;  nwika  Is  re«l  apon  tliB  bnttf 
Tliua  Uaiuer  makts  deitie*  ot  Uie  vegelatiTB  fual>i»  ud  nlUrl 
:)>  baldoeiies  would  Dot  be  illowed  in  modrrn  poetrj. 

aufrued  ibic  thi>  inierpreUIiun  la  TCiy  leSued :  bat  t  IM; 

iplicMlioti  to  vAc  Ihrae  fur  tlie  real  niouDtain  Djnipli)  (Om 

tt  o(  IhB  Odyue;  :  tlie  iriii  eiprcmiuD  it  fauod  in  the  4 

e  tijmphs  MteDiiing  upon  Diaaa  tn  lie)  Rporti :  Mid  !■) 

I,  being  ■wbkencd  by  &  sudden  noise,  mialaluri  N&uhc4«  and  bif 

»  floods.     This  cunjeclaie  "ill  nol  be  without  pf| 

;t  ilist  theie  ojmphu  were  huntresMs.  m  is  erident  ftom  tlieir  rail 

lien  Di*y  not  this  other  expreuiun  be  memt  of  the  njmpliB  iliit  m  | 

nuins;"     P. 

/arm  rain-mou .' /ur  ERlJIu:  the  race  O/ human  Inrtli.]  "  Gflq 
ian,  liu  wrote  a  large  diecourse  In  proie.  ibnl  liiere  iieier  wtia 
mntnty  to  llie  tctlimonj  buili  of  profine  and  sicred  liiBt4)iy 
if  the  Repliaima  of  Aslrrotb,  Uie  Ziimzumniimi  of  Ham,  the  KnuM| 
B  of  Hebron.  Thoi  Goliah  musl  lie  aliased  lo  be  ■  giaiil,  fai  Iw] 
>ui,  that  is.  nine  feet  uid  a  >pui  in  hnghi.  We  find  [be  like  rcUl 
;  Phitarcli  In  hi>  life  oflheeeiu  uyg,  thai  age  wai  produdjte  4| 
stature,  giant).  Tims  Diodorui  SiculuB;  Mg^ptii  uribuKl,  lOtH 
lorjNirc  homam,  qua!  (iricti  dixrre  giganla,  Nerodotuti  nflu-ms  Al 
ug  up,  sud  appeared  tb  be  leren  cubits  laag  ;  but  Aulas  Q| 
[Tor.  Jouphus  niilei,  1.  iviii.  c.  6,  thai  Vitellitu  Mat  a  J«l 
iti  ia  height,  as  a  present  frocn  Aitibanes,  king  of  the  Pirthll 
aui  WIS  ten  f^et  and  a  half  liigb.  Plinj,  vii.  IS,  apvahs  of  • 
e  inches  bigb ;  aad  in   anolber  place,  ri.  30,  Ssboriai,  fOd 
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has  been  deduced  by  Docfaart  from  the  Pboenlcian  word  oMoiiiJba,  which  mp;- 


til.]  See  iniCatum  of  tbii  pagtage,  ^.n.  iii.  818. 

•]    In  tlie  lame  seme  aa  the  word  nobody, 
r.]    Sicily. 

MS.]  TELEMUS  EURYMIDES.    The  son  of  Eurymuii ;  a  Cyclop  who  foretold  tu 
Folj|iiicaaa  all  the  erik  whkh  he  should  suffer  from  I'l vMes. 


a. 


*iv. 


ODYSSEY. 


iD  kingilum  of  jtolU!<.  Tlis  lerm  .Eoliie  ii  a9«g:nvil  lo  Ib«  Xolin 
ndi,  »liich  wete  called  Slolidrt,  fiom  JIaIui  Ihe  Tliird  (let  .SaliB, 
■,  from  Lipira ;  ind  more  incientl j,  Vutcaiiia,  and  Beplmitiiti,  tam 

imWchB  rollowmg  nitnies  are  gii«a:  Slrang;l«  (now  Suasbulo' 
ur  ThPTuaii  (now  Vulcuia);  Did,i  me  (nixi  SailQf}*,  EriaiM(iwi 
[nun  Filicudi);  and  Euonymus. 
•ating  ulc  in  the  original  it  b;  lOiiie  Cakru  la  be.  u.£uB(alhia  t>aaAi 
I;  but  Aiiitarchiis  bclicvei  Homei  intended  to  eipirts  b;  It  ■  balia 
m  fieqgentLj  icmoved  by  concuuinnB  aad  earLhqiukei,  fur  it  ia  aeoL  wn 
BbC,  at  otbi'T  timei  nn  the  left  band ;  the  like  bu  been  caid  otDalot;  n 
I  dcacribei  the  island  Ecbemii  in  Ilir  Eg_Tptian  sens.  Stnbo  it  of  OpiaM 
called  by  Hoiuer  the  .Eolian,  is  Stran^yle.  '  TbU  Uland  Seigm^ 
Eoua  fires,  &ic- ;  and  bere  ^ula>  i»  said  to  ba>c  irigned.'  Wt) 
in.;  but  Dacier  undpntandi  it  to  be  Lipan.  BCcardiDg  taVa^ 

1  to  be  luiTounded  »iih  a  vull  of  brau  P   Euelathiua  up,  that  OH 
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1  of  €-9^  diughtera,  Canace,  the  niistreit  of  Neptnne,  Alcyont  (wife  of 
idiee  (wife  of  Mjrmidon),  Calyce  (motber  of  Endjmion),  and  Perimede 

.]  The  son  of  Arne,  daaghter  of  the  god  of  the  windi,  from  whom  the  ialanda 
m  Sicilj  and  Italy  were  called  iEulidea. 

HI  thui  explains  the  fable  of  ^olns,  lib.  ▼.  *  He  taught  the  vae  of  MuQiy  and 
«d  from  observing  the  bearing  of  the  moke  and  fires  (of  those  Valcanian 
t  winds  would  blow,  he  usually  foretold  tliem  with  eiactoeas,  snd  from  hence 
to  be  the  disposer  of  the  winds.'  The  words  of  Varro,  quoted  hy  Berfiiu, 
ma  pnypote. 

s  will  not  admit  that  this  story  of  iEoIus  is  entirely  fable ;  and  Stnbo  is  of  the 
a,  that  Ulysses  was  in  the  Sicilian  seas  ;  and  that  there  was  such  a  king  aa 
aflinns  to  be  truth  ;  but  that  he  met  with  such  adventures  ia,  in  the  main, 

atioii  also  of  Bocharc  is  worth  our  notice :  Homer  borrowed  the  word  iEolus 
'— *^*"  aoly  which  signifies  a  whirlwind  or  tempest.  The  Phcenidans  olMendng 
thin  island  to  be  very  expert  in  foretelling  the  winds,  called  him  King  AoUn, 
the  winds  and  storms ;  from  hence  Homer  formed  a  proper  name,  and  called 
■  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  solution  is  ingenious,  and  not  without  an 
ofprahiUlity."  P. 

BIOS.    A  town  near  FormiaB,  in  Italy,  built  by  the  Lestrigones. 
5TRIG0NIA.   The  country  of  the  Lxstrigones,  in  Sicily,  by  some  aopposed 
ne  aa  the  ancient  Legntium.    Homer  only  mentions  their  capital  city  Lamoi. 

barbwooa  and  ferocious  people,  and  are  described  by  Homer,  in  the  account 
i  the  aniTal  of  Ulysses  on  their  coasts,  as  cannibals.  A  colony  of  them  under 
nsi  .of  Neptune,  according  to  some,  passed  over  into  Italy,  and  there  bnilt 
Fonnim,  sometimes  called  Lxstrigonia. 

mPHATES.  The  king  who  was  reigning  over  the  Lxstrigones  when 
M  on  their  coast  on  his  return  from  Troy.  He  devoured  one  of  the  three 
r  that  prince  to  explore  the  country,  and  destroyed  his  fleet,  with  the  ezcep- 
liip  commanded  by  Ulysses. 

ITACIA.     A  stream  in  the  country  of  the  Lsestrigones. 
warn  Aoy.]    The  bay  of  iEsa.    iEsea ;  the  island  of  Circe  was  so  termed  from 
of  her  native  country  Colchis.    This  island  afterwards  became  part  of  the 
rfaere  now  are  the  town  and  promontory  of  Circeii. ' 
« ilay.]    Sol,  Apollo,  or  Phoebus. 

ASE,  or  PERSEIS.  One  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of  Apollo,  and  mother  of 
61^  and  Pasiphae. 

UETES,  There  are  two  princes  of  this  name  ;  the  first  was  son  of  Sol  and 
er  of  Medea  (whose  mother  is  called  by  Ovid,  Ipsea,  and  by  Hyginus,  Idya), 
liice,  and  the  king  of  Colchis,  in  whose  possession  was  the  golden  fleece,  he 
i  have  perished  in  an  engagement  with  the  Argonauts  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

prince  of  this  name  was  brother  of  the  second  Circe.   J(j&ee  Circe.)    The 
aph  Aaterodia  was  mother  of  Absyrtus,  the  brother  of  Medea.    (See  Jason.) 
'  enekantreM  dameJ]    Circe. 
)e  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn,  i.  422. 

^RYLOCHUS.  The  only  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  who,  when  Circe 
L  to  a  banquet,  prudently  refused  to  enter  her  palace,  and  thereby  escaped 
ig  netamorphoais  to  which  the  excesses  of  his  less  cautious  associates  sub- 

Ifis  prudence,  however,  forsook  him,  when  subsequently  cast  upon  the  island 
be  joined  in  deatroying  the  oxen  of  Apollo,  and,  foT  theun^n^,  auV 
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y  (Od.  lii.  SM—JOS.)     Tha  ma 
inteodcd  Co  fetch,  thitoi 


,IUI,~ 


I  coucbfld  uiiikf  llie  nholc  of 
I,  u  \mtiphi 


I.  IB. 


S,    One  of  Chs  compauioni  of  Xlljitet. 
tion  of  this  puuge,  PuadiK  Ldbi,  b.  lii.  ftt8. 
rtign  ftant  he  drew,  Wlure  an  Ih'  M-btQring  earth  Bmautrifd  it  p 
!  paiHge  is  to  be  ondeniood  allsgoiiciLlI;.  Mercui]'  is  retaod,  be  h 
:  tlie  pUnt  Hbich  he  giiei  u  ■  presBiru 
>l  of  it  u  black,  the  flower  "hile  vnd  »weei 
ciplei  of  inatnicttoD  appeal  obscure  and  bit 

uying  of  Plalo,  The  beginningi  nf  iiulmclion  art  alicafa  aeen^m 

Irnndpain.     The  llower  of  moly  is  nhilc  uid  sireel ;  Ihii  dmolca ihM i 

sn  uc  sweet,  igreenble,  and  nognibiug.     Mncurj  ff'et  this  plBrt>  I 

t  iaatiucUoD  it  the  gifl  of  bea'eo  :  Morcur;  biings  it  not  witL  Ub,  I 

IE  place  vrhete  be  scuiis.  (o  ibow  that  wisdom  is  DOI  confined  III  pliC 

nbrr?  il  ma;  be  found,  if  hesvcD  Toucliufrs  to  discover  it,  and  naidlS' 

■e  .hi'  follow  it."     P. 

t.  md  qtaff'i  it,  cnfidcnt  in  lumen.]    "  The  geaeial  mor*!  otiba  Mdi 

s,  that  pleuucc  it  an  dreadful  on  enemjr  at  daii|ei,  and  a  Ciroa  m  hndfel 

a  Polyphome." 

it  tiining  from  foHiitaiHS,  Ice.]    Naiads,  &c.    In  addilion  lo  tha  nfB{ti 
ec  Ibe  irliclo  N  jmpLia,  there  were  air-nympbs,  or  ajlpbs,  caJlod  J)rc 
I  young,  mart  gnet/id  to  an)  eiet.]    "  Homer  eicellmtlj  cairiea  <a  1 
rnd>  by  (his  eipicsnon  of  Uie  enlargi'me^l  of  tba   beauty  of  Ulf* 
b  teach  Ihst  m 
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m  opporilc  diractkm  lo  that  of  the  Cocytui,  it  diKharBcd  itself  wiUi  that  rifcr 
Ichaan. 

U3IER0N.  The  Achoron,  *'  Sad  Acheron,  of  Mnrow,  black  and  deep"  (Par. 
•  579.),  was  aon  of  Sol  and  Terra.  He  waa  precipitated  into  the  infemal  regioni, 
chaBfed  into  a  river,  for  having  lopplied  the  Titani  with  water,  dormg  the 
L  they  waged  against  Jupiter.  lu  waters  were  muddj  and  bitter ;  and  it  was  the 
rer  which  the  sonis  of  the  dead  were  at  first  conveyed.  The  Acherim  is  repre- 
Am  the  fonn  of  an  old  man  covered  with  a  drenched  gannent,  and  leaning  agunst 
1,  ont  ol  which  are  flowing  waves,  fall  of  foam.    An  owl  is  also  often  placed 

m  manj  riven  of  this  name,  whose  waters  being  all  described  as  bhter,  on- 
«9  and  snbterraneoas,  the  poets  have  been  induced  to  place  the  Acheron  among 
he  iniemal  regions.  There  is  sn  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  taking  its  sonrce  in  the 
chaniBay  and  discharging  itself  near  Ambracia,  in  the  Adriatic  gulf ;  two  others 
^  tte  one  flowing  through  the  territory  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molossi  (whose 
omAMmded  with  that  of  Pluto,  thence  the  tradition  of  the  Acheron  being  a  river 
od  the  other,  near  the  town  of  Pandosia :  another  in  Greece,  near  the  promon- 
ms,  which  the  Greeks  make  the  offspring  of  the  Titsns  and  the  Earth ;  and 
Italy  and  Bithynia. 

COCYTUCk  The  Cocytus  is  said  to  sorround  Tartarus,  and  to  have  been  fanned 
•IS  of  the  impious ;  the  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  tewt, 

"  Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream." — Par.  Lost,  b.  li.  679. 
ska  aie  described  yew-trees,  and  a  gate  turning  on  hinges  of  brass,  by  which 
1  a  descent  into  the  infernal  regions.    The  Cocytus  is  represented  under  the 
IB  old  msn,  holding  an  urn,  the  waters  flowing  from  which,  after  forming  a  per- 
if  disappear,  snd  mingle  with  those  of  the  Acheron.    There  is  a  river  of  this 
riiespirotiay  discharging  itself  into  the  Acherusian  marsh  ;  and  another  in  Cam- 
ich  ia  lost  in  the  lake  Lucrinus.    Minthe,  the  daughter  of  the  Cocytos,  was 
flito  the  mint  plant  by  Proserpine,  for  having  attracted  the  admiration  of  Pluto. 
JUUUJ]    Ithaca. 
Jht  acfr.]    Tiresias. 

ELFENOR.  One  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  metamorphosed 
ine  by  the  goddess  Circe,  but  was  subsequently  restored  to  human  shape,  at 
ice  of  Ulysses.  When  the  chief  was  quitting  the  island,  the  sudden  tumult. 
Ml  leaving  the  palace,  awuke  KIpenor,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  top  of  a  house, 
nication  on  the  preceding  evening:  in  the  hurry  of  endeavouring  to  join 
Elpenor  forgot  his  situation,  and  fell  headlong  from  the  roof. 
riRESI  AS.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  sootlisayers  of  antiquity.  He  was  son 
and  the  nymph  Charicio,  and  traced  his  origin  to  Udeus,  one  of  those  monsters 
ig  from  the  teeth  of  the  serpent  which  had  been  sown  in  the  earth  by  Cadmus, 
babes.  Tiresias,  during  his  lifetime,  was  an  infallible  oracle  to  all  Greece.  The 
liad  such  confidence  in  bb  decisions  that,  after  the  destruction  of  their  town  (see 
'ar),  they  settled  themselves,  in  conformity  to  his  advice,  on  Mount  Tilfossius, 
nralla  were  rebuilt.  His  life  is  described  as  having  been  extended  much  beyond 
yeara  of  man.  Hyginus  and  others  affirm,  that  Jupiter  granted  him  a  term  of 
eqnal  to  that  of  seven  other  persons ;  while  Lucian  speaks  but  of  his  living 
nz  ages.  Tiresias  was  blind :  some  ascribe  the  circumstance  to  the  wrath  of 
whom  he  had  surprised  while  batbing  in  the  fountain  Hippocrcnc ;  othcrti  lo 
lation  of  Juno^  against  whom  be  had  decided  in  an  altercation  between  the  ^od- 
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deu  and  Jupiter,  respecting  the  snperiority  of  the  happineu  of  mwi  over  that  of ' 

but  all  agree  in  attributing  to  him  the  privilege  which  he  liad  derived  from 
retaining  his  &cultieB  and  prophetic  power  after  death.    (See  Od.  z.  585«)    UljMi^l 
the  direction  of  Circe,  at  Ida  quitting  her  enchanted  isle  (Od.  z.  582    614.), 
descent  into  hell  (see  Od.  zi.),  to  learn  from  luresias  the  fortunoa which  awaitadi 
The  deacription  of  the  sacrifices,  prescribed  by  Circe,  to  propitiate  the  shadea  and  lhe| 
phct,  is  contained  in  Od.  zi.  21 — 46.    The  death  of  Tireaiaa  ia  aaciibed  to  bia  I 
drunk  of  the  cold  waters  of  the  fonntain  Tilfoasiua,  at  the  foot  of  tbo  ■oantinicf  I 
name*  where  he  was  buried  i^-iih  great  pomp  by  the  Thebana,  and  was,  after  dealk,  h^j 
noured  as  a  god.     His  principal  oracle  was  at  Orcliomenos. 

Daphne,  called  also  Artemis,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  delivered  oradet  in 
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SauR>,  Uitr.  TSatj Mil  i  ii  i1  ^le  TcpoKC  nas  iht  BoiplMVM^ 
cmid  sec  Kii  *''S'"'-^  ir  ttie  **—•]***  of  m  dij  ;  and 
re»  Kn  oLh-  trie  Ciiiiw  liiiii  Vat 


kli T  wet  ft  pcc^  m  Italr  suacd  Ciiimiiwf.  it  cnAcM  6«Mi  iW 

at  perf:n&fi  h,  Italj.    He  ivcapit&lttm  all  ibe  <oyafai  ef  V^jraM*. 
1^  dMoe:.!  uic-  hfrl].  aad  the  Canaeziaiia,  be  iMWH^iaifly  JUiii^iia  tK^ 
sad  addf  <  i>peaii:.g  cf  the  Apcuiiae\  *  Fioa  wkeaoe  all  the  imn^  9md 
thnra|ti  tiie  rrgioiks  of  Italv/    And  tbese  Uaea  of  Tiiball«»» 
CiTr.mrrion  etiun  obscnns  acccssit  ad  arce*  ; 
Qoeit  ncnqcam  caiideiite  dies  appirait  otta. 
Sire  ftupra  terras  Phcrbas,  sea  cuxreret  mfire, 
tood  bj  ail  iaterprrters  to  denote  the  Italian  CinuDeiians,  wbo  dwelt  near  Bair 
bB  AvcxBas ;  and  therefore  Homer  maj  be  imagmed  not  entirely  to  MIew  a 
mop&fkj.    It  ifl  erident  from  Herodotoa  that  these  CinuDeriaaa  were  aBcientlj 
1  aalioe:  for  passing  into  Asia  (mvs  that  author  in  hb  Clio),  tbey  poaaeatfd 
lotSttdM,  in  the  time  of  Ardjes,  the  son  of  Gjgea.     If  so,  it  is  possible  they 
e  seven!  settlements  in  diderent  parts  of  the  world,  and  call  those  settlemenU 
igpnal  name,  Cimmerians ;  and  consequently  there  might  he  Italian,  as  well  as 

IBIMEDES.     One  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses. 

m  wme,  vritk  honey-temper' d  wi/it.]  "  The  ancienu  constantly  ondentood 
dy  a  mixture  of  honey  and  milk ;  hut  all  writers  who  succeeded  Homer  as  con- 
d  it  to  signify  a  composition  of  water  mixed  with  hone^'.  The  Latin  poeta  haYC 
heir  magical  rites  from  Homer. 

libation  is  made  to  all  the  departed  shades  ;  hut  to  what  purpose  (objects 
)  should  these  rites  be  paid  to  the  dead,  when  it  is  evident  from  the  subsequent 
It  they  were  ignorant  of  these  ceremonies  till  they  had  tasted  the  libation  t  Ho 
Hn  the  ancients,  that  they  were  merely  honorary  to  the  regents  of  the  dead, 
Ptoserpine ;  and  used  to  obtain  their  leave  to  have  an  interview  with  the  aliadcs 
minions."    P. 

jmCLEA.    A  daughter  of  Autolycus  (see  Autolycus,  II.  x.  »14.)  and  Am- 
id the  mother  of  Ulysses :  it  is  said  that  she  killed  herself  on  hearing  a  report, 
red  to  be  fidse,  of  her  son's  death. 
nbc  Mtif^  Th€h«m^    Tiresias. 


is  ceitua  tbtit  Tireuu  apeaks  thj  ^btee^, 
icieniB  gcucTBll;  uadersuod  thii  people  bit' 
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iPolyphpint,  Od.  i.  01.) 

n.]  Siciliin.  Tlie  term  Trinacria  »  aiud  to  hitc  been  (^plW  V 
ugulai  fomi ;  bat  aonie  considei  il  lo  )iitg  been  originally  ipplied  Mif 
near  Etiu,  the  apot  fim  inhabited  bj  ths  CfclopiBiLa,  LcaDitiniS 
]»e  been  a  coiraption  of  TVinocia,  Tar-Amc,  oc  AniKtaria,  ■  niBttf 
Bod  counliics,  in  wliicli  liie  warabip  of  the  godt  particalailj  pivnU, 

I  (See  Od.xii.  314-405.) 

lop/e/ar/rmn  <™,  Jftr.]     " 
i(  the  oiicles  ;  but  the 
18  Psiunaiu  in  hia  A  tti 
eien  ao  lately  iu>  aTier  the  taking  of  Troj,  were  ignanmt  of  Oeaa. 
I,  u  Homer  lestiliei  in  hia  Odj^aey  : 

'  Who  nc'et  knen'  salt,  oi  beard  the  billont  tool.' 
I  neie  jgnoruit  of  the  eea,  were  [ikc*>ia«  ignoraul  of  tbe  ok  of  all. 
er:  icheiice  il  may  be  conjectured  ittli  the  poet  knew  of  Da  xh  bat 
aen-mHer.  The  other  token  of  their^oinnce  of  the  sea  ma,  OH  Ihe; 
an  oar,  but  call  it  a  com-vin.  Enstathiui  tella  uf  the  reaMRi  d  tiUa 
1  Ulyssea,  to  anarch  oul  a  people  ignaraot  oF  the  sea:  il  wuilboattr 
gke  his  name  regarded  h;  a  nation  which  was  entirety  a  idangra  In  W 
>  mjunction  waa  laid  by  waj  of  alonpoietit  for  the  violence  oflwad  to  U( 


n  icilk  ileatk,  ^c]     The  apeai  with  whicb  Telegonos  inflicleil  Ibe 
B  fathei'a  death  (see  Uljsaei,  and  Hoi.  Ode  29.  b.  iii.),  is  aud  b 
with  the  bono  of  a  aea-tunJe  ;  so  that  hia  death  literally  came  Ironi  VtfbM 
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it  to  be  I  river  of  Peloponnesus,  that  disembogues  its  waters  into  the  Alphicua ; 

fcrtheThetmlim  river  ie  Eniscas,  and  not  Euipeus:  this  rises  from  Mount  Othr^-s,  and 

noeives  into  it  the  Epidanus.    The  former  seems  to  bo  the  river  intended  by  Homer,  for  it 

,    ^bnitstooirce  from  a  village  called  Salmone;  and   what  strengthens  this  conjecture  is 

[    tti  BOgfaboarfaood  of  the  ocenn  (or  Neptune  in  this  fable)  to  that  river.     Lucian  has  made 

<    lUiitory  of  Enipeui  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dialogues."     P. 

»i^Virginq    Tyro. 

IM.-7V0  6rol*er.Afref..]  J  p^,^  ^„^,  j^-^^j^^^ 
llO^T^DoMure  kingM.J     S 

114.]  PHERES.     A  son  uf  Crcihous  and  I'yro,  who  built  IMierst,  in  'ihossaly,  where 
tie  reined.    He  married  Clymcnc,  and  was  faiiier  of  Admctus  and  Lycurgus. 

III.]  iESON.     Son  of  Crethcus  and  Tyro,  brollierof  Phvres  and  Amythaou,  husband 
of  Alameda,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Jason.     (Sec  Jason.) 

BIS.]  AMYTIIAON.     A  son  of  Crutheus  and  Tyro,  husband  of  Idomcne,  and  father 
of  Bias  ind  Melampus. 

S17.]  AXTIOPE.  The  dau|;^ter  of  Nycteus,  son  of  Neptune,  and  king  of  lliebes. 
Slie  was  courted  by  Jupiter  under  tlio  form  of  a  batyr,  ami  was  mother  of  the  twins  Am- 
pldon  and  Zethus.  (See  Ampliion,  and  Zethus.)  Slic  gave  birth  to  them  on  Mount 
CithcroD,  whither  the  had  fled  to  escape  the  wrath  of  her  father.  She  afterwards  sought 
Kvfuge  in  the  court  of  Epopeus  (the  sun  of  Neptune),  king  of  Sicyon,  who  married  her. 
iVccording  to  some  aothors,  she  had  been  forcibly  carried  away  by  Epopeus ;  an  indignity 
^hich  so  incensed  her  father  Nycteus,  that  ho  made  war  against  his  son-in-law  ;  and,  at 
liis  own  death,  which  happened  in  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  ho  enjoined  his  brother 
«od  inccesaor,  Lycus,  not  to  leave  the  crime  of  Antio|>e,  in  liaving  listened  to  the 
addreiMs  of  Jupiter,  unpunished.  The  death  of  Kpopcus  followed  closely  on  that  of 
Nycteus,  and  Antiopc  accordingly  became  the  subject  of  Lycus.  This  prince  ninrxied 
her,  and  thus  so  excited  the  jealousy  and  vengeance  of  his  queen  Dirce,  that  ho  was  by 
her  prevailed  on  to  throw  Antiope  into  prison.  Antinpe,  however,  found  means  to 
escspe;  and  her  sons  Amphion  and  Zethus  avenged  her  injuries  by  putting  Lycus  and 
Diree  to  death,  and  by  taking  possession  of  the  crown  of  Thebes.  Some  writers  di&tin- 
piiah  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  from  Antiopc,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus, 
making  the  latter  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 

319.]  AMPHION.  )  Twin-broiher**,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope.  (See  Antiope,  Od. 
3I9.J  ZETHUS.  >xi.  317.)  They  were  princes  of  very  different  dispositions. 
Zethns  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and  Amphion  to  the  culrivation  of  music  and  the 
fine  axla.  He  u  said  to  have  received  a  lyre  from  Mercury,  and  to  iiave  raised  the  walls 
of  Tbebei  bj  itt  sound.  The  latter  fat>le  is  not  mentioned  by  flomer,  and  may  therefore 
be  sappoied  to  be  of  later  invention.    (See  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  11.) 

S27.J  AIEGARA.     A  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  'i'hebes,  and  wife  or  Hercules,  who 

cbtamed  her  aa  a  reward  for  his  having  delivered  the  Thebans  from  the  oppression  of 

Itgiaaf,  king  of  the  Orchnmcnians.     During  the   descent  of  Hercules,  by  order  of 

EoTfitheaa,  into  tlie  infernal  regions,  Lycus,  a  king  of  ^Nlariandynum  (a  place  on  the 

Bithyaian  shore,  whence  the  hero  i»  by  some  supposed  to  linve  descended),  atiempti*<l  to 

tike  poMesaion  of  Thebes,  as  well  as  to  alienate  the  titlectious  of  Megan.    Tliis  so  ex- 

Mpwatcd  Hercules,  that  he  ]jut  Lycus  to  deatli,  and  restored  Cn  on  to  the  throne.     Juno, 

ever  the  enemy  of  the  Thebaii  hero,  was  so  indignant  at  this  nmrder,  thnt  she  threw  him 

iHoafit  of  delirium,  in  wjiich.  according  to  some,  he  kilied  Megara  and  their  children  ; 

nd,  according  to  others,  slew  the  latter  only,  and  repudiated  Megara.     This  fable  is 

Mherwise  related :  Lycus,  the  king  of  the  Mariandynians,  is  said  to  have  given  a  hospita- 

Ue  icoepdon  to  the  Argonauts  in  the  progress  of  their  voyage  to  Colchis,  and,  on  being 

itiacked  by  Aniens,  lang  of  Bthrvc'm,  tu  have  called  Hercules  to  histid,  \\AaWo^«v'\ti^^ 
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If  ■«  drim,  tbiiD  she  itdb  tbnmlanpd  dtuiag  bn  tlunibM  by  bn 
lecomt!  enfUDourpd  of  ihs  njmph  £g1e,  dnughfpr  of  Ptmopetu), 

despair  1  Ahtlc  o(h«rs  affirm  thulThpseua  lelucUnll;  lud«d  b«,  a 
.on  lbs  itlimd  nf  Cypnu.  and  iba!  alia  died  th«(!  i  andoAe 
;  sub)Fi|nfnIly  on  his  cBlom  fmm  India,  at  Nuob  (of  vliieb  he  ' 
(  coaipiuion  un  hrr  farlom  cuadidoa,  and  mimed  Kit.  pmfBtln|kK 
vilh  the  celebrated  c>o>n  (cs)1«d  Dielaa  Ciirana,  ftom  Maunt  IKctt,k 
DT  nine  stars,  ibe  wori  of  Vulcan,  irhicb  aKer  bci  death  ma 
iBtions.  Ilyginiu  addt  thai  il  *a*  rrom  ThrHUs  AriuliieiCMi* 
nai  b;  the  brilliancy  of  (lie  lUnmunda  which  conipDud  il  tbK  b«  ih 
i  of-esciiping  from  ihr  labjiinih.  Tills  eitwn  is  bj  Ovid  (Fitti,Bkfl 
IS  B  garland  of  flonvn,  oliich  was  ^((uall)' trBniformed  iiilii  ■  iiiian 
lidTs  again  asserl  Ihal  Baccbai,  ilrack  nich  (he  youih  and  bcaytf,  nf 
I  floe  linii  of  AriadDC,  ugnifled  lo  ThH«g  bi>  trill  that  she  akoaU  b 
n  ;    Ihal   ihe  Athenian  prince  iroasidcred  himself  bound  la  abry  lit 

Ilial  he  ncrordingly  fled  unpereeirsdly  fiora  the  princeu;  ud  Ihil 
1  himwlf  into  her  faiour  by  llie  promisr  of  an  eierailjof  life  ind 
id  to  her  the  name  of  Liben.  A  fatlher  tndtlinn  slates  thai  Ajiidnc 
sens  by  Onaroa,  one  of  the  piieilt  of  Bncchos  ;  Homer  (aee  Tin 
thai  aha  died  by  the  shafts  of  Diana. 


:    dlnop 


i   Gxciss 

,  Staphylna.  Thy  on 


1     PbliHC 


suppoB. 


She  i»  < 


'mbleraa  of  Bacchui 


isle.]     NoioE. 
^IF.NE.     Daughter  of  Minjni 
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:   tlM  poet  (ny*  that  author)  rather  proposes  an  enigma,  than  a  clear  history ; 
far  who  are  these  CetBani,  and  what  are  these  prcnenia  ^  women?  And  add*,  that  the 
'  fiiMiiiein  darken,  mstrad  of  clearing  the  ohscurity.    But  it  is  no  difficulty  to  solve 
Ikffia  objectiiiiis  from  Enstathhis. 

"  It  ia  evident  from  Strabo  himself,  that  Earypylus  reic^ned  near  tlie  river  Caicus,  over 
thi  Myaians;  and  Plioy  confines  it  to  Teuthraiies :  this  agrees  with  wliat  Ovid  writes, 
Iblam.  iL     And  Virgil  shows  us  that  Caicus  was  a  river  of  Mysis,  Georg.  iv. 

"  Bat  what  relation  has  Caicus  to  the  Cetscans  ?  Hesychius  informs  us  that  they  are  a 
people  of  Myiia,  so  called  from  the  river  Cetium,  which  runs  through  their  country. 
Ihis  dver  discharges  itself  into  tho  Caicus,  and  consequently  the  Cctasans  were  Mysians, 
Ofcr  whom  Earypylus  reigned. 

"  Bat  bow  are  we  to  explain  the  second  objection  ?  Some  (says  Eustathios)  under- 
■taad  the  espresiion  as  spplied  to  Neoptolemus,  and  not  Eurypylus ;  namely,  Eury- 
|iylaa  and  bis  soldiers  fell  by  mtrans  of  the  gifia  qf  women ;  that  is,  Neoptolemus  was  led 
to  the  wsr  by  the  promi^e  of  having  Ilermionc  in  marrisge,  the  daughter  of  Menelaos, 
vfaich  promise  occasioned  the  death  of  Eurypylus,  by  bringing  Neoptolemus  to  tlie  siege 
of  Traiy.  Others  understand  it  to  be  spoken  of  a  golden  vine,  sent  by  Priam  to  his  sister 
Astyocbe,  the  mother  of  Eur^'pylus,  to  induce  her  to  persuade  her  son  to  undertake  this 
expedition  to  Troy,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  son  of  Achilles :  this  vine  was  said  to  be 
given  to  Tros,  the  father  of  Priani,  by  Jupiter,  as  a  recompense  for  his  carrying  away  his 
■oa  Ganynedes  lo  be  his  cup-bearer ;  but  this  is  too  much  a  fable  to  he  followed. 
Others,  men  probably,  assert  that  Priam  had  promised  one  of  his  daughters  to  Eurypylus, 
to  engage  his  assistance  in  the  war ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  with  Homer's  manner  of 
writing  in  many  places  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  Eurypylus 
in  the  Odyssey  and  Othryoneus  in  the  Iliad,  lib.  ziii.  461. 

'  Cassandra's  love  he  sought,  with  boasts  of  power, 
And  promised  conquest  was  thu  profTer'd  dower.'  "  P. 

091.]  (See  Rambler,  No.  121,  and  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn,  vi.  G33.) 

097.]  See  iontation  of  this  passage,  JLn.  vi.  680. 

700.]  DIS.    The  same  as  Pluto. 

TOSd^Orisa  iff  portentous  size,  ifcJ]  "  The  diversion  of  this  infernal  hunter  may 
seem  extraordinary*  in  pursuing  the  shades  of  beasts ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
ancieats  Chat  the  same  passions  to  which  men  were  subject  on  eartli,  continued  with  tliem 
in  the  other  world,  and  their  sliades  were  liable  to  be  aflfocted  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
their  bodies ;  tlios  we  frequently  see  them  shedding  tears,  &c."    P. 

709.]  TTTYUS.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Terra,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Elara,  daughter  of  king 
Orchomenos ;  a  giant  of  such  enormous  dimensions  as,  according  to  some,  when  his  body 
was  extended,  to  cover  nine  acres  of  ground.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  killed  by  tho 
vrows  of  Apollo  for  o£fering  violence  to  Latona,  and  was  precipitated  into  Tartarus, 
vbero  an  inaatiBble  Tulture  continually  preyed  on  hb  heart  or  liver.  (Sec  JEr,  vi.  804| 
kc  and  Horace,  Ode  14.  b.  ii.) 

Bj  this  fable  is  implied,  according  to  some,  that  Tityus  was  a  tower  or  pharos,  erected 
n  a  conical  mount  of  earth,  which  stood  in  an  iiiclosure  of  nine  acres ;  that  he  was 
iaunened  in  worldly  cares,  and  therofure  styled  the  son  of  Earth ;  that  he  was  concealed 
ia  a  carcm  of  the  eartli  by  his  mother  Elara,  who  dreaded  the  jealousy  of  Juno ;  or  that 
be  was  a  covetous  person,  who  starved  amidst  plenty,  and  that  the  fiction  of  his  covering 
afaie  acres,  arose  from  the  inclosnre  of  such  a  space  of  ground  for  the  place  of  his  burial. 

See  imitation  of  this  passage,  y£n.  vi.  804. 

710.]  TANTALUS.  King  of  Lydia ;  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto,  one  of  the  Oceanides  ^ 
hoaband  of  Dione,  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  of  Clytia,  daughter  of  Amplddamas ;  and  father 
of  Pelopa,  Niobe,  &r.    (See  Pelops,  Niobo,)     His  safTeringa  in  lUe  inSeinai  le^QiA  vie 
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Kith  tbe  poeu ;  but  th«  ucmdU  are  nritbcr  tgreed  on  tii«  n 
I  of  ill  punialimeDt.  Some  accoie  hito  of  haling  murdereil  Lu  n>d  Pelifi 
|Ps[iipii,Oviri'i  Met-b.  •).);  ctbgis,  of  lisHng  rorealed,  aa  lagb-piieK,  Iti 
>  of  tlie  gods ;  of  haiing  ccimmuDicatnl  nccUu  and  amliRMU  ■ 
J  of  having  atdra  a  dog  which  he  had  receiied  from  J  u  pi  let  to  guard  bit 
lialaod  of  Cwle  ;    while  alt  concur  in  ataUDg  hit  mitenci  la  bar 

sr  repieaentt  him  in  thia  pHsuge  <T19 — 732.)  u  Inbguring  undn  aniaa- 
,  aa  haTJng  above  bin  head  a  bough  richly  laden  with  dclicioua  froif,  whtcl* 
■aiumpta  to  teiie,  'n  carried  bejood  hit  lescb  bj  atuilden  bUat  of  (rind. 

k.]     Siiypbna,  a  dactudanl,  aol  the  >M  of  .tolua.     (S«  £o]iii 

adBwy/orm.'i     "  Tbeie  is  a  beautiftil  inonU  coucbnd  in  Oit  IMc 
parried  lo  llcbe,  or  youtk,  after  dralh  :  to  nnply  that  a  perpenul  ja 

lich  ROvcr  growi  old,  ia  the  reward  of  thoie  beroee  who,  lika  HtrodOi 
;e  for  iIid  good  of  humanliind."     P. 
w  mtmarcli.]     Kur^Htheus. 
-MSHM'd  do^.]     Crrlwius. 

.     llie  molher  of  Mertuif.    She  mu  one  of  llie  Pleiodea  (hi  PkUv), 
Bed  hj  Jupiter. 

i.  441.) 

■jhopfy  tad  nrMf'd  Tht  fadlike  TktKM.]     ••  Plutarcb,  ia  hU  1U*«(TW 
i>  Terse  has  been  Ibought  not  geniane,  bnl  added  W  IIm  (Hf^ 
am  bj  PlaiHtrUiu."     P. 
if  Ihii  pnauge.  Ma.  n.  3,  &c.  * 
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UOf .]     Hill*  of  Circe's  island  JEjsti. 
II.]  8m  imiUlion  of  this  passage,  JEn.  vi.  381. 

ftl.]  SIRENS.  Daoghtcrs  of  the  river  Achelous  and  of  the  mase  Calliope,  orTerpsi- 
:hQra.  Tbej  «K  generally  supposed  to  have  been  three  in  number ;  their  names,  accoid* 
ngto  some,  being  Parthcnope,  Ligeia,  and  Leucosia ;  and,  according  to  others,  M«olpe» 
Ighoplieaie,  and  Tholxiepsea.  Hjginus  sUtes,  that  at  the  time  that  Proseipine  was 
mied  off  by  Pluto,  they  came  into  Sicily,  and  that  Ceres,  as  a  punishment  for  their  not 
iMiiig  pvotflcted  bcr  daughter  firom  the  violence  of  the  god,  transformed  them  into 
iiis.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  relate  that  the  Sirens  were  so  disconsolate  at  the  loss 
if  FrascrpiBey  that  they  implored  the  gods  to  grunt  them  wings  in  order  that  they 
ni|^  go  in  panait  of  her.  They  are  said  to  have  been  queens  of  the  small  islands 
iMMd  SucBuSB,  situated  between  the  island  of  Capreas  and  the  coast  of  Italy,  and 
0  hsffe  chiefly  inhabited  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  which  was  so  called  from  the 
CBple  erected  to  that  goddess  on  its  summit.  The  oracle  had  predicted  that  as 
ong  H  they  should  arreat  the  attention  of  all  passengers  by  the  sound  of  tlieir  voice, 
liey  should  live.  They  therefore  so  exerted  tliemselves  to  enchant  all  who  came 
rithm  their  leach,  that  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  fascination  lost  sight  of  friends  and 
mntiy,  and  even  perished  from  the  impossibility  of  taking  ntmrislunent.  The  Argonauts 
vers  proof  against  their  efforts  to  attract  them  to  their  shores ;  and  Ulysses  would  have 
allea  into  their  snares  had  he  not  adopted  in  hi»  own  case  and  that  of  his  companioni  the 
uitidotsi  snggeated  by  Circe.  The  Sirens  upon  this  preci]>itatcd  themselves  into  the 
lea.  Some  authors  (see  Ovid's  Met.  b.  v.)  describe  them  as  monsters  who  had  the  forai 
of  i  woman  above  the  waist,  and  that  of  a  bird  below  it ;  and  others,  as  liaving  tlie  shape 
ind  feathers  of  a  bird,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  head,  which  was  that  of  a  beautiful 
hade.  The  Sirens,  who  are  sometimes  called  Acheloides,  from  their  fatlier  Ackelons, 
*n  eftei  lepreaented  holding,  one  a  lyre,  the  second  two  flutes,  and  the  tlurd  a  roll  of 
■nac ;  and  they  had  a  temple  at  Surrentuin  in  Campania.  They  are  by  aome  said  ta 
lufi  besB  the  priestesses  of  the  sfira,  or  hive,  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  ark. 

tt.]  ARGO.  The  celebrated  vessel  which  conveyed  Jason  and  his  companions  to 
CalchiB(aB  ancient  colony  of  Egypt,  called  also  Cutaia),  the  kingdom  of  .£etes,  the  pos- 
■Hnrof  the  golden  fleece.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  Pcgasa,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
■■its  have  been  also  called  Pelias arbor,  from  its  having  been  constructed  of  pines  which 
9*V  upon  Mount  Pelion  (see  II.  xvi.  172,  &c.  and  Pelicm);  according  to  some  authors, 
*klit  was  also  a  beam  on  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of  Dodona  by  Minerva,  which  bad 
^  power  of  delivering  oracles.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Argo  is  uncertain.  Some 
'■rive  it  from  a  Greek  word  implying  aw{/t ;  from  a  Phoenician  term,  expressive  of 
'fl^flA  ;  from  ArgoMy  son  of  Danaus  or  of  Artstor,  the  builder  of  the  ship ;  from  its  having 
^veyed  ilrjgtves  ;  or  from  the  city  Argo$,  [According  to  the  Arkite  system,  the  ship  to 
*^h  the  Gredans  assigned  the  name  Argo  was  the  sacred  vessel  of  Egypt,  the  bans  of 
^,  see  Egypt,  the  chief  emblem  of  the  ark.]  The  ArgonauU,  who  are  also  called 
,  owing  to  thrir  descent  as  it  ia  said  from  the  daughters  of  Miny«a,  Vmn  ol  Ot^Vo 
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Iiyit,  11.  ii.  tillOi  •etiRil  from  Aplietv,  b  to«a  of  Magnetik,  iaThfaifi 
ill  the  Uluid  of  LemD»,  and  llierc  rrmtineJ  cvo  yBsn  (w«  II]r|iiipjl*)|; 
SamDlliracin ;  puiei  through  Iho  HolUBponi  anil  ihe  Propontit, 
ares  of  wlilch  Juon  h-b*  lia)|»»bly  cntertuned  ii  Cjucum  I 
ni),  bj  ils  ting  Cjiicn*. 

lii  prince  (iht  huibknd  of  Clite,  daaglitei  nf  Herapi,  who  hujned 
L  d«ih)  was  inadTprUndy  slain  in  a  EubaequEat  ancturoal  cngagcmn^ 
}»ing  la  (be  ship  of  Jwiun  ticiog  diiceo  back  tu  Uie  coasl  of  Cji 
niutdi-T,  JasoD  bulled  tiiui  in  ■  magniiicnt  manner  ;  made  •  m 

|edi<»ted  a  icmplc  to  her  on  Mouat  Dindjnius.     Piotctpice  ma  ilie  liU*- 


iichcd    I 


Bcbrv. 


;    Pollci 


',   Ffl»U6'  The.. 


or    Bitbjnit 
,    Idyl    ixi 

PIB  Ihciice  thrown  on  the  cooit  o(  TUrace,  at  Salmydeinia,  or  UiIbt- 
idji-tO,  till?  cood  of  Ptiintui,  from  •bom,  upon  promise  oF  del 
Ersecutlon  oC  llie  Uarpiea  (lee  Uaipies),  tbey  aacertaiaed  Ibc  n 
^yanie  oi  Svmplrgadet,  at  die  eDinnco  of  tlic  Euiine  ;  afcu  tbu,  tbe; 
ilry  of  tbc  Mariandj-niana  {tee  Megara,  Od.  xi.  327.),  a 
I  capital  of  Culcliis,  in  ufoty.  Jason  (see  Jaion)  aitaioed  the  obJKl  «( 
d,  aftM  many  adrentutee  and  diaasleia.  •Iiicli  are  liifferently  lelatad  tii 
a  'ariety  at  aulhore.  ariivfd  piOBprrously  on  liii  native  abvm,  fai(u| 
ueociacea  except  Idmon,  llie  aun  of  Apollo  and  Aateiia;  Ijpbja,  llrir 
i,  ihe  favourite  companion  of  Hertiilea,  who  waa  KOl  on  >bote  Ii 
he  ship  passed  tlie  Cjani,  and  nevet  returtjed  {lee  Fawke«'  1 
irgil's  Past.  li.  60.)  Some  of  Oia  ancienU  af 
rated  the  veuel  to  Neptune  in  (he  Isthmui  of  Corinth,  and  lliat  itiMt 

ind  placed  among  the  conjtclUtionB.     The  number  of  tb*    I 


■rlfd 
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MB  of  NcpliiM;  Neleot,  the  brother  of  Peliis;  NMtor.ionof  Neleut;  OUeut, 
bllwr  of  AjKK  the  Leu ;  Orpfaeut,  ion  of  (Eager ;  Palamon  ;  Pelcuf,  fon  of  ^Eacut ; 
•H«H  ion  of  fiBi^almai ;  Pfericlymenna,  ton  of  Neleos ;  Phalemi,  ton  of  Alcon ; 
mmtg  8on  of  Baechos ;  Philoctetet,  son  of  Poean ;  Phlias,  ton  of  Bacchoa  and  Adadne ; 
MMb  aoa  of  Ceneu ;  Pirilboiu,  ton  of  Ixion ;  Pocai,  too  of  Thauraacua ;  Polypbaams, 

of  KUtas ;  Prioaaa>  Km  of  Cencua,  the  Lapithc  prince  ;  Staphjlua,  aon  of  Baccbni 
i  Ariadne ;  TaJaua,  fon  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and  father  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Arfoa ; 
taaaoB,  aon  of  iEacus;  Theseas,  son  of  £geu8 ;  and  Tiphjs,  ton  of  Hagniaa  or  Phor- 
■•  the  pilot  of  the  ahip. 

Tl^^Tw^  radkt.]  Scylla  and  Charybdia ;  the  fermer  on  the  coaat  of  Itftly,  the  latter 
that  of  Sicily.  They  araiepresented  by  the  |)oets  aa  nearly  oppoaita  ;  hence  the  pro- 
rfaial  nyiof  iriative  to  a  person  who,  wishing  to  avoid  one  danger,  falls  into  another. 
M  ■toatiflo  of  Scylla  has  been  ascertained  ;  bat  the  modems  are  not  agreed  upon  tliat 

Charybdia*  Honor  is  supposed  to  have  combined  with  the  drscription  of  these  rocks 
liat  haa  baao  related  of  the  Siroplegades  or  Cyans,  the  dangerous  islands  at  the  entzince 

the  ICnrine ;  the  navigation  of  the  former,  altliough  now  no  longer  esteemed  ao 
mdoae»  anat  hooerer  have  been  contemplated  with  great  dread  by  the  aiicienta.  (See 
Bgtt'a  deacriptioo  of  them,  A^r.  iii.  535,  &c.) 

lOT.]  SCYLLA*  A  sea-nymph,  whoie  birth  is  variously  ascribed  to  Typhon^  and  to 
hoicya  aod  Cratoiai  She  greatly  excited  the  admiration  of  Glaucns,  one  of  the  sea- 
filies ;  but  beiof  deaf  to  his  sddresses,  the  god  implored  Circe  to  endeavour  by  her  in* 
intaticMa  to  ioiofBce  her  in  his  favour.  Circe  no  sooner  beheld  Glaacus  than  she  her- 
tf  became  eBamoued  of  him  ;  and  instead  of  forwarding  his  Tiewa  with  reference  to 
yihi,  she  infoaed  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain  in  which  her  rival  bathed  the  juice  of 
■a  poiaenoBe  bciba,  which  had  the  immediate  effect  of  metamorphosing  her  into  a 
Deals*  (See  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xiv.  JEn.  iii.  535,  and  fable  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  in 
3vd  Becoo'b  FMes  of  the  Aneienta,)  This  transformation  so  terrified  Scylla  that  ahe 
ecipitited  baiaelf  into  the  sea  which 

" parts 

Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore." — Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  61,  6S. 
id  wae  tfiMO  changed  into  the  rocks  which  bear  her  name,  and  which  were  considered 
17  fonddeble  by  the  ancients. 

Scylla  la  eonlDanded  by  some  mythologists  with  Scylla,  otherwise  called  Ciris  and 
tiBiA  Vzsoo,  Ihe  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  wlio  was  changed  into  a  lark. 
Scylle  wee  also  aupposed  to  be  a  Tyrrhenian  vessel  which  ravaged  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
id  oo  irtmae  piow  was  the  figure  of  a  woman  surroonded  with  dogs. 
190.]  CHARYBDIS.  A  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  Scylla,  on  the 
tst  of  Ita^f  which  proved  hta\  to  part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  Some  of  the  aneienta 
^oaed  tbat  Charybdis  had  been  an  aTaricioos  woman,  who  was  changed  into  a  whirl- 
el  by  J«piter  for  stealing  the  oxen  of  Hercules.  The  situation  of  Scylla  is  ascertained  ; 
I  dw  aodcnia  are  not  agreed  upon  that  of  Charybdis.  (Sec  Two  rocks,  line  71.) 
odm  tisvellen  inform  us  that  here,  when  a  tempest  rages,  the  noise  of  the  billows, 
Item  into  the  broken  cavities,  is  truly  dreadful ;  and  that  at  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
m  when  tbeie  ia  acarcely  any  wind,  a  murmur  and  noise  are  heard,  like  the  confused 
lUeg  of  dogs.     See  imitation  of  this  passage,  iEn.  iii.  537. 

IMb]  CRATiElS.    The  mother  of  Scylla;    supposed  by  aome  to  be  the  same  as 
KBie,  end  by  othera,  to  be  the  goddess  of  witches  and  magicians. 
IM.— IWaecria'a  sJbre.]    The  Sicilian. 

101^ — Wktre  gnae  the  kerdi.']    In  ancient  times  whole  herds  of  cattle  were  conse- 
atod  to  the  goda,  and  were  therefore  sacred  and  inviolable  :  it  was  esteemed  a  particular 
a.  Mm.  %  T 
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le  pnniibBble  with  diadi  bj  the  liwi  of  Solon,  ta  dedraj  j 
ir  Id  offer  it  erea  ia  nai&cn  lo  the  gods. 
llPETIE.        )  Dauglilera  of  Apollo  ud  the  goddew  Ncan.     Tbtj ■« 
(eTHUSA.    y  goiHiog  the  flucki  of  ih«  ^  oben  Ul;w»  uiirfd  a 
com  of  tbit  iilund.    The  compuiions  of  Uljaaei.  coa^ 
[Tied  am;  fome  of  the  ucRHi  uiiBuUi ;  uid,  fot  the  acrilege,  JojigUi 
•jt  perith  bj  iliiponck. 
ition  of  this  pus*ge,  ./£&.  i.  til. 
•ock,]     Scylli. 

t*  of  Circe. 


\ediTiiu.]     The 

_  J         J    ScylU. 

I  nwnifn'.]  1 
Ih-ig^fulr.]    Sidlf. 


m  of  UM*e  puugei.  JEn.  i.  SOO,  >nd  i£n.  i.  im. 
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^  cknUrJ]    Demodocus. 
•  iiwtitlon  of  this  passage,  ^n.  ▼.  190. 

M  wkn  the  meming  star  with  early  ray  Flamed  in  ike  front  ^heaven*']    It 
OB  this  pMsage  that  Ithaca  was  distant  only  twehe  hoars'  sail  from  Phaeacia. 
•6  inilation  of  this  passage,  JEn.  i.  228.    This  haven  was  sacred  to  Phorcys, 
B  bad  a  toaple  near  it. 

SRacTitf  tki  ffvlA.]  It  is  probable  that  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  carried  in 
■•  tiiRMigh  the  southern  gate  of  the  temple  of  Phorcys,  and  that  it  was  especially 
ed  to  that  purpose,  while  the  northern  was  for  the  admission  of  "  mortals." 
«  Cw«lw  days  annually  obserred  by  the  Ethiopians  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the 
the  lattsr  were  carried  in  procession,  and  placed  round  the  tables  at  their  festi- 
he  Lectistaniium),  the  gods  being,  for  this  reason,  said  to  feast  with  the  Ethio- 
i  tb*  same  manner,  Themis  was  considered  to  form  or  dissolve  assemblies, 
wex^  thither  carried  when  they  were  convened,  and  removed  at  their 


10.]  (See  Od.  viii.  617—624.) 

Bsf«ij6v.J    Nausithous. 

ftcra  Nephme  rag'd,']    Neptune  and  Jupiter  were  styled  Baructufos  when 


Air*]   IVotens. 
Tki  Mnf."]    Ulysses. 
dmkhmi.]    Ithaca. 

IBSILOCHUS.    A  son  of  Idomeneus.    Idomeneus  is  often  called  Lyctios, 
liiAplace  Lyctus,  in  Crete. 
PHOBCYS.  (See  Od.  xiii.  116.) 
Gftm  mtere.]    The  Nereids, 
niffsd.]    The  deity,  Minerva. 
tfcfdUsas  queenJ]    Penelope. 
Tkg  muter  of  the  herde,"]    Eumsus. 

Cormnan  roek."]  This  rock  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Corax,  the  son 
M«  who  hanged  herself  by  a  neighbouring  fountain,  which  thence  took  her  name, 
of  his  having  been  precipitated  from  the  summit  of  the  rock  in  his  pursuit 


IRETHUSA.  This  is  a  name  common  to  several  fountains  and  places.  In 
ife  it  appears  to  be  assigned  to  a  fountain  near  the  rock  Corax  (see  preceding 
it  neither  the  situation  of  the  one  nor  the  other  is  defined.  There  is  a  mountain 
iEtolia,  opposite  the  shores  of  which  province  lies  Ithaca. 
ilebnted  fountain  Arethusa,  near  Syracuse  (supposed  originally  to  have  been 
iratb  the  waten  of  the  Alpheua  at  Oiy  mpia  in  Elis),  was  so  c«^ed  tcomi^u^m^V 
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6.]  £UM£US«  Son  of  Ctesias,  king  of  Scyros ;  herdsman  and  steward  of  Ulyuei ; 
offices  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  were  not  considered  derogatory,  as  kings  and 
pnncea  tren  laboored  in  arts  and  occupations,  and  were  ahove  nothing  that  tended  to 
promola  the  cooveniences  of  life.    Eumieus  recognised  Ulysses  after  an  absence  of  twenty 


n. — WUkJhur  imbrdwn'd.]  When  the  ancients  fed  on  any  thing  that  had  not  been 
oStnd  ia  sacrifice,  they  sprinkled  it  with  flour,  a  substitution  for  the  hallowed  barley 
with  whidi  they  consecrated  their  victims. 

leCr— Tketr  imtive  skareJ]    Scyros. 

Sll« — Arceun  liHe."]    The  family  of  Arcesins,  from  whom  Ulysses  was  descended. 

Ml.]  CASTOR  HYLACIDES.  Son  of  Hylaz-j  the  person  whom  Ulysses,  in  his 
fiogaed  stDiy  to  Enmsus,  asserts  to  be  his  father. 

S89« — Ltt$  decide.]  This  illustrates  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks  relatifely  to 
tbeir  ecnu'  csating  lots  for  their  patrimony. 

SI5.3  JEGYFT,  Egypt  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Marmarica  and  the  deserts  of  Libya ;  on  the  north  by  the  Medi- 
tciimiMKB  ;  OQ  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  or  Red  sea ;  and  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia. 

Egjpt  was  anciently  divided  into  three  parts :  Thebais,  Superior,  or  Upper ;  Heptano- 
mis,  or  Ifiddla  ;  and  Inferior,  Delta,  or  Lower. 

Of  the  principal  towns  and  di^tricta  of  1  hebais,  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  ;  viz.  Ptolemais  liermii  (now  the  village 
of  Giigo) ;  Abydus  (now  Madfune),  the  residence  of  Mcmnon,  and  west  of  it,  a  fertile 
spot  (now  Elwah]  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  called  Oasis  Magna  ;  Tentyra  (now  Dendera), 
the  iahabitanti,  Tentyrits,  being  always  at  enmity  with  those  who  worshipped  the  cro- 
codile ;  and  the  towns  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  Coptos  (now  Kypt) ;  Thebes 
(now  Said),  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  (see  Thebes,  II.  iz.  600.) ;  Ombos ;  Syene  (now 
AswmMi),ncar  wliich  were  the  smaller  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  greater  being  more  to  the 
south,  ID  Ethiopia ;  and  the  mountain  of  touclibtonc,  called  Balanites ;  the  chief  towns 
imwi lately  on  the  Arabian  gulf  being  Berenice,  Myoshormos,  and  Arsinoe  (now  Sues). 

In  Bffiddie  Egypt,  or  Heptanomis,  so  called  from  the  seven  A'omt,  or  districts  it  con- 
taiaad,  was  the  celebrated  Mempliis,  near  which  were  the  pyramids  and  the  mummy  pits. 

Of  the  principal  towns,  districts,  &c.  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  extends  along  tlie  Medi- 
tenraneaD,  from  the  Plinthinetes  Sinns,  or  Arabs  Gulf,  to  the  Sirbonis  Palus,  thefol- 
bwiag  are  the  most  remarkable  ;  viz.  Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
celefaialed  /or  the  library  which  was  first  instituted  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  ulti- 
■ately  consisted  of  700,000  volumes ;  the  island  of  Pharos,  renowned  for  its  light-house  ; 
Airinoe  (now  Feium),  or  the  dty  of  crocodiles,  which  gave  name  to  a  district  in  which 
was  the  lake  of  Mceris  (now  Mariout),  dug  by  order  of  the  Egyptian  king  Moeris,  to 
lacciTe  the  superabundant  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  near  wliich  was  the  fSsmous  labyrinth, 
containing,  according  to  Herodotus,  twelve  subterraneous  palaces,  3000  houses  of  marble, 
with  each  other  by  innumerable  winding  passages',  Ca,'no^%(iiow  Miadiy 
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Lhof  tbeNile;  NicDfwtis  (iwo  Aboukjr),  bull  in  OOMBI 
lorj  of  AugiMtu*  tiTCT  AoIod;  i  Bolbiluiun  Onliiim  (atat  oUgII 
KuKtla] ;  Sui  (now  Sa),  (lie  sncietit  opiul  of  Ibe  Deha  ;  Seh* 
rhrnce  Ihe  Sebcnnflic  mooiU  of  ilie  Nile  ;  TanUlhi*  (acnr  Da 
dm  Oaiiuni ;  Mmde*  (now  Aihmuc  Tarali),  alienee  ibe  MM 
e  Zoui  of  Ihe  Scriptute*  (no*  S>n)  ;  Peliuium  (now  Tush).  1 
iDcb  of  the  liver ;  Mooat  Ciuiua  uid  Pilui  Siibomi  (now  fl 
I  the  Sirbonii  Palm  ie  Rbiaocun  (new  El-Atith);  betwNP  tt 
I  bnncliof  (he  Sinui  AnUciu  is  Hproopolii,  Ibe  reudence  of  thai 
if  Eg^pt ;  Hi^liopalia  oi  On,  b(  iLl'  te.ty  *pei  of  (he  DelU  ;  i«d 
im  Bahjian,  ulijcb  occupied  (he  site  of  old  Cairo ;  and  Hm 
iDncnn),  (h«  liBt  dly  ttmards  HeplannmiiDf  Ihisdifisioo.  1 

f  Egypt.]  The  EgypIiuiB  are  luppowd  to  hue  been  tba  f^ 
tate  CuthilF»,  who,  accuidiaa;  to  aome,  deviaied  ftoin  tbe  ai^f 
ttd  by  ditinp  ■ppointinent  after  (hi:  delagr.  and  diffuHd  t]Hq| 
□ua  and  idolitroufl  practicea,  oter  acTeral  parti  of  tfae  mA 
'e  alio  styled  Beliade,  as  coming  from  Babylon  into  Egjptil^ 
i,  Auiitw,  lleliadc,  and  tbe  BoyaJ  Shepheid*.  aaaigned  to  ih^ 
from  tlieii  three  chief  anceilora,  tlie  namea  of  Cbam.  Meior  (1^ 


d  ntew 


d  Miiir 


laid  lo  be  ritJier  derived  from  ^gfptia,  one  of  the  Urst  ki^| 
;iiDn  of  till' (wo  nurda  Aia  and  jEcoptn  (oia  ngnifjing  aMf 
of  iu  aoil,  of  tlie  mud  of  iu  liien.  and  of  ita  ii  liiiliilMl 
■  called  ]iy  the  Greeks  agyptioi,  from  legypt,  a  lutlure.     Tbi^ 
mbolui,  alio   nosipiied  to  it  by  the  Gieeki,  are  nf  tbe  aame  !■■■ 
frain  ;  the  loud  of  Haai :  aad  thr  JUU  iff  Zam. 
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|b  They  wne  expelled  by  Amwtu^  whoee  nicceiion  reigned  in  Lover  Egypt.  Ame* 
■bit  M  thought  to  he  the  Pharaoh  who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  tea,  on  the  depertmre 
ha  leraalites.  According  to  lome  hiitoriaos,  Seaostris  was  his  successor ;  but  chrono- 
BB  m  so  divided  with  respect  to  the  era  of  the  reign  of  this  nooarcb,  that  nothing 
!•  OB  be  determined  concerning  him  than  that  he  bad  an  existence  as  a  very  powerful 
lee  and  great  warrior  among  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  that  his  reign  was  considered  to 
Ihe  moet  brilliant  epoch  of  her  national  annals.  Many  anthers  insgine  that  there  is 
ng  iMUKm  to  believe  that  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  who  invaded  Jud«a  under  Reho- 
m,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Sesostris  of  profane  history.  From  the  reign  of  Sesoe- 
(who,  if  ident]6ed  with  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  lived  about  1000  years  B.  C),  to  the 
vregmim  which  preceded  the  elevation  of  Pluuraoh  Psamneticus  to  the  thzone,  670 
C,  Herodotns  exhibiti  a  regular  succession  of  kings. 

PsMmirtiens  was  one  of  the  twelve  noblemen  who  seised  on  the  kingdom  afker  the 
pi  of  die  last  Ethiopian  king  Tharaca,  and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  discord  that 
vailed  among  his  eleven  companions,  secured  to  himself  the  sole  government  of  the 

gdOflla 

4e  aecond  period  of  the  Egyptian  history  commences,  625  B.C.,  with  the  conquest  of 
fpt  by  Cambyies,  who  succeeded  Cyrus  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  In  4G8  B.C.  an 
lUccesafnl  attempt  was  made  by  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus,  aided  by  his  Athenian 
es,  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke.  They  were,  however,  more  fortunate  in  a  second 
oltp  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothns ;  and  for  a  short  time  Egypt 
\  gDvei— d  by  her  own  kings.  The  last  of  these  princes  was  Nectanebus,  who,  being 
MUed  by  the  forces  of  Artaxencs  Longimanus,  was  compelled  to  retire  into  Ethiopia, 
ring  his  dominions  to  become  again  dependent  on  Persia.  After  the  subversion  of  the 
na  empire  by  Ihe  Greeks,  Alexander  overran  Egypt,  which  peaceably  submitted  to 


>afiBg  Ae  third  period  of  its  history,  this  country  was  governed  by  the  successon  of 
ilemj,  to  whose  share  it  fell  at  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  His  de- 
adaiUB  conttnnad  to  possess  the  throne  till,  at  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt  became 
UxmHi  pniriocc.    (See  Cleopatra.) 

it  baa  been  conjectured,  from  the  striking  resemblance  that  appears  to  eiist  between  the 
ient  Ejgyptiana  and  the  Chinese  in  religion,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  in 
use  of  hieroglyphics,  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  in  their  manners,  customs, 
ivab^  and  scientific  attainments,  as  ^eil  as  in  a  variety  of  other  circumstance^  that 
J  wwa  originally  the  same  people,  and  that  the  Egyptiana  probably  migrated  at  a  very 
DOCe  period  from  India,  whence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  JoneSy  the 
■Mao  praceeded. 

VjrfMvy  ^0  '^^  mythology  of  the  Egyptians  (whose  priests  were  probably  the  first 
t  rednoed  mythology  to  a  kind  of  system)  is  a  vast  and  complicated  subject,  Egypt 
ngy  as  it  were,  the  cup  from  which  the  poison  of  idolatry  was  originally  diffused  by  the 
oniciaiui,  in  their  several  wanderings  and  colonizations,  over  the  principal  part  of  the 
be.  The  mytliology  and  the  religious  rites  of  Greece,  more  especially,  derived  from 
so  sources,  were  founded  on  ancient  lustories,  wliich  had  been  transmitted  in  hiero- 
phical  representations.  These,  supposed  to  be  symbols,  emblems,  or  memorials,  either 
shat  l*»^  paaaed  in  the  infancy  of  tlie  world,  or  of  astronomical,  moral,  or  general 
ths,  aeem  to  have  been  in  the  ages,  when  writing  was  unknown,  similar  in  most 
ntiies  ;  and  though  harmless  probably  at  first,  to  have  degenerated  into  idolatrous  rites 
I  woiabip.  Allegories  and  emblems,  many  of  which  had  originated  in  the  forms  of 
mala,  were  in  process  of  time  confounded,  and  became  the  titles  and  attributes  of  gods ; 
i  thus  the  objecta  of  adoration  and  superstition  were  multiplied  to  a  ^re^oslACout 
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lea  lien    (ptrticulul;   lnli«  anil  onions)  fonuiog  a   [>*rl  of  EgjjttlH 

I,  birds,  fl^i.  Ifc]  The  Egy|>Ciana  named  all  their  dliet  frOD  MBaiod) 
■  made  uw  o[  uumali,  I'Mi,  Gvbea,  and  iiiMct<,  aa  m  many  dsricn  M* 
r  which  Uity  deooteil  the  deity  to  wbom  tlia  place  wai  lacted.  Of  IbM^ 
Letklly  tepreteaud  in  sruljilure,  cithei  on  tl;e  gilES.  or  on  the  eotabliM 
Bi,  sod  the  cides  of  wluch  ihey  aete  the  aymboli,  tlie  fulloniug  m*  lb 

flhe  emhlem*  of  diiino  power. 

nblem  oS  liis  as  CETsa,  whose  pricsti  wire  ilyled  Mdiaa. 
of  the  «nhlE<iu3  Qf  laia,  and  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  nanioi. 
),  described  oiih  a  slai  bttveen  hja  homa,  hu  held  partiooluty  uati 
i|Mlia,  and  Pharhelhui ;  hii  death  wai  made  uaubjccl  of  |!eat(id  taati- 
■  botied  with  sieii  pomp  in  tbc  tomb  of  Serapia ;  wid  hii  nKCom  Ml 
>  almilarily  at  the  coloonand  iDnrfca  to  lbs  deceased  divinity  ;  tbaatui 
o  cuIIdJ  Mneiis. 
■y,  the  Psyche  uf  the  Grerlca  ;  an  emblem  of  O^tit 
Inbastia,  the  emblem  of  I^  B>  Uiana  BubaatU. 
le  emblem  of  ihe  aun. 
I  Uemphle,  ihe  emblem  of  laiB  aa  Vcniii. 

Dcbaii  and  Thflbei^iii  Upper  Egypt,  and 
e  Mirait,  one  of  the  piiocipd  symbol)  n!  tbe  d 

ic  Bmblem  of  Apollo  as  the  folhei  of  XiciiUpini 

ICynopolii,  in  MidJie  Egypt,  particiilaily  aacrei 


id  of  ih 


<See  CoroB*) 

to  Osirit  ud  lHi(in 
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Tbv  Am^  tt  Hflnaopoli^  and  Diofpolifl,  tbe  eiuUem  of  Th«tli,  or  HermeSi  and  of 


The  Srmfmhmui,  nnivenally  wonhipped  iu  £gypt,  as  the  emblem  of  the  Taiiatious  of 
tkaav. 

TIm  StrpMf,  The  wonhip  of  this  animal,  which  waa  conaidered  to  do  an  emblem  of 
tttan,  sf  tine,  and  of  eternity,  esteemed  the  aame  at  Oairis,  and  therefure  the  nu»t 
■end  md  Mintaiy  sjmbol,  took  its  riie  in  Egypt,  and  waa  theoce  propagated  among  all 
AaMtioBSof  the  «rorld.  The  moat  sacred  of  tlieae  animaU  in  Egypt  were  named 
(^pliiiy  ThennnUiia,  and  Basiliciu,  the  royal  serpent ;  and  I'hermullus  was  placed  aa  a 
tiim  OB  the  atntuea  of  lais ;  tlie  ternia  Ob,  Oub,  Oph,  Epha,  Evn,  C'anopna,  Cneph, 
Riaa,  and  Pythoa  (lee  Typhon)  (all  signifying  serpent),  being  applied  to  the  general 
0|ihite  divinity.  Serpent  worshippers  (see  Ilnodei,  Cadmus,  Sparta,  6cc.)  were  styled 
Ophite,  Heliads,  Anritaf,  Ophionians,  Pitanatae,  Draconani,  &c. 
The  Ami,  the  emblem  of  tJie  Ammonian  priestesses. 

The  TtrfaiUf  one  of  the  emblems  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus ;  also  that  of  Silence. 
(See  Heipocratee.) 

[IDLENESS.  The  <laoghter  of  Sleep  and  Night,  is  said  to  have  been  metamorpliosed 
into  the  toitMae  Ibr  bating  listened  to  the  flattery  of  Vulcan :  as  an  allegorical  divinity,  she 
is  repeeaented  by  tbe  Egyptians  seated,  witli  a  dejected  aspect,  her  bead  bent  down,  her 
•nnacniBBed,  to  dMote  inaction,  and  a  snail  upon  her  alionlder :  abc  is  otherwise  depicted 
with  her  heir  dishevelled,  and  as  sleeping  on  the  ground,  with  her  head  leaning  on 
one  of  her  faaada^  and  having  in  the  other  an  inverted  hoor-glaas.] 
Tbe  Vmlhtte,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Egypt. 

The  W^ff,  et  Lyeopolia,  in  tbe  Thebaid,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Osiris. 
Theae  wrinnle,  £cc.  are  suppoaed,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  before  assigned,  to  have 
twcoiee  oljecia  of  worahip,  either  from  some  relstion  which  they  bore  in  tlieir  properties 
to  peiaoue  who  had  been  deified  ;  from  the  transformationa  which  the  go<ls  assumed  (see 
Typbos)  at  the  period  of  their  flight  into  Egyj)t ;  or  from  tlieir  being  typical  reaemblances 
of  aoow  parti  of  nature.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  imaginary  bird,  the  phoenix,  re- 
presented with  a  plumage  of  crimson  and  gold,  of  tbe  shape  and  size  of  an  eagle,  and  aa 
havfaigietamrd  periodically  every  14Clst  year;  a  year  which  waa  styled  by  tbe  Egyptians 
one  of  picaly  ead  dtHgkti,  on  account  of  (he  return  of  the  feaat  of  lais,  at  the  rismg  of  the 
dog-etar ;  aa  event  occurring  but  once  in  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  mode 
ia  vhiefa  the  aaered  year  was  calculated  by  the  Egyptians,  who,  through  superstition, 
rather  than  error,  omitted  all  notice  of  tbe  intercalary  day  at  tbo  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  thoa  eeaaiencrd  every  sacred  year  one  day  too  soon.  The  bird  was  said  to  die  upon  the 
altar  of  the  snn,  aud  a  little  worm  to  arise  out  of  its  ashes,  which  produced  a  siiuilar  bird 
at  the  revolntion  of  tbe  above  period. 

Maaj  learned  men  have  been  at  great  pains  to  class  the  particular  deities  of  different 
coontiies,  and  to  identify  one  god  with  another ;  some  considering  Osiris  to  be  Serapis, 
others  Dioayans,  Pluto,  Tulcan,  &c.,  while  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  best 
nythologists,  that  they  were  all  titles  of  the  same  divinity ;  the  Egyptians,  notwitlistanding 
their  gross  idolatry  and  polytheism,  being  said  to  have  in  reality  acknowledged  one 
topreme  deity,  tbe  maker  and  ruler  of  the  world,  tbe  only  immortal  and  unbegottea  god, 
wonhipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thcbais  under  the  name  Cnejth  or  Rmepkt  and  a  se- 
eaadary  deity  proceeding  from  him,  and  representing  the  world,  adored  under  that  of 
Ptte,  the  latter  being  an  epithet  used  among  the  Copts  to  this  day  to  signify  tbo  divine 
Being.  According  to  those  who  endeavour  to  refer  the  earliest  superstitious  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  sources  of  history,  it  is  supposed  that  their  worship  of  eight  principal  gods  (named 
after  ei^ht  of  their  kings  whom  they  deified)  arose  from  the  memorials  preserved  among 
tWm  of  the  deluge ;  and  that  places  where  the  arkite  rites  cspeciail j  ptevialyad  n««iq 
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ia  (act  MagDcsis),  from  Ml 

jifuplpil.      Sunie  myttioli 
mduenceB  the  world  »i 
iTpd  Ihe  other  pBTW  of 
oijiri;  Cerei,  o 
Mure  ;  and  Uut 
,  llicy  emunenti 


H,  s  word  itiA  lo  imply,  in  Iba  aiopikr.  Dim 

the  hfadi  of  the  Ihree  gtol  fumiliei  bj  ■ 
ittf  caoailei  Otiii*  ud  leu  u  ibe  *uii 
governed  ind  prewrred),  and  u  dicioanM 
iturci    these  heiog  ilFnominsted  Jnpitn,  (r 

the  tar«A  ;  Oceuina  (by  xhich  the  Kgjptiana  ngiiM 

-rn  (called  alio  Neilh),  or  air.     Besidei 

,  w).ile  other!  hsd  brea  kmgB  of  Ef^l,  and  hi 


;  Chioi 


ir  Satun 


Rhem 


Orue.  or  Apollo;  VemiUiPBi 

d  by  Plutarch  lo  be  the  model  or  tbe  Grecian  Apollo) ;  HercolM  j  Ktpt- 

;  Hajpocnle?,  or  Silence  ;  Sempi*;  Anubii ;  Taiioptii  ;  &e. 

ccording,  lioweier,  to  Itie  tetlimon;  of  thf  mo>t  ingonioiu  oy^l^iti, 

it  would  Bppeni  ihal  Ihe  E^ptiau  goJa  were  either  all  Identified  willi.  it 

~ 1  that  Ibe  rormer  (Ilii^  same  as  llorun  or  Onis)  wM  Initcd 

and  laii  as  the  treasaiy  of  nitore  and  tbe  buh  ef  all 
Irthifl  hypothesis  OsiriB  is    considered  to  have  iprong  from  "Rhea  Or  the 
\b  been  a  wondoiful  conqaeror,  who,  accompanied  by  Pan,  Anoint,  Tiiplo- 
set  ont  from  Egypt  lo  travel  o»er  the  whole  face  of  the  glebe;  lo 
ic  god],  aod  ciliea  (of  wliich  Ihe  moit  renowned  waa  TbeU  a 

Reduced  laws,  leligioua  worship,  the  knowledge  of  aatroiiomy,  of  luubaadiT. 
la  in  general;  to  haTeiFlumed  lo  Egypt  ai  tbo  gOKnl 
nankind,  after  many  yean  of  labotiauB  trarel.in  great  triumph  [  and  to  Iute 
ii  death,  enthrined  ai  a  deity.     The  place  of  liis  burinl.  ui  well  u  (lutif 
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Am  (m  Apii>  uaA»t  tba  namei  of  Jove). 

Amsa»  or  Aass  (iae  Atm,  under  the  names  of  Bfan). 

Aaopvia 

Aaonvs. 

Atu— ArttB. 

Aucos  (aee  AasoSy  under  the  nnnet  of  Man). 

Baal. 

BAA&-AHO]f. 

Baal-Sham  AIM.  ,    ,„     „,      .  .   ^ 
«  >  (See  PhoBnicia.) 

BiL. 

BblfAoon. 

BsL-Ocaua. 

Bu-Oy. 

Bbl-Obvb. 

BoLATRUy  or  BoLATHEN  (soe  Bolathen,  under  the  namea  of  Saturn). 

Bvania. 

Camxu.v8|  or  Camulus  (lee  Camilluiy  under  the  names  of  Mara,  Mercury). 

CAiiorott  or  Canopivs  (see  Canopins,  under  the  names  of  Hercules). 

Casmillvs  (tee  Casmillos,  under  the  names  of  Mercurjr). 

Cavoov. 

Cmam. 

Cmom,  or  Chov  (mo  Chon,  under  the  names  of  Hercules). 

CHonirs. 

CVBPH. 

Cov. 

CnAVBUSr 

Cboitus  (see  Chronos,  under  the  names  of  Hercoles,  Saturn). 
Cob— CoBis  (see  Curis,  under  the  names  of  Juno). 

COBOS. 

Ctviphivs. 

CTBoa. 

Dx,  J>io,  Dis,  Dus  (see  Dim,  under  the  names  of  Pioto^   Dio,  ander  those  of 

£l«  Sbl»  Elion,  Eliom  (see  Phoenicia). 
Eov. 

ESOBVS. 

Ham. 

Habxs. 

HiCATOB  (see  Hecatos,  under  the  names  of  Apollo). 

Ublius  (see  Helius,  under  the  names  of  Apollo). 

HoBVS,  or  Onus  (see  Horus,  under  the  names  of  Apollo). 

Ivopvs. 

ISIBIS. 
KXBXN. 

KOMUBOSl 
KUB. 

LvcxTivs  (see  Lacetios,  under  the  names  of  Jove). 

Locos. 

LTCAoy. 

Ltcobmub,  or  Ltcobus  (see  Ljconeus,  under  the  names  of  Jote). 
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la  (see  Mithras,  under  the  otoMt,  of  Apollo,  Venu^). 
■  <9eeMolndi,  under  liie  niioM  of  Satara). 
eith,  uadec  Ihc  DUim  of  Minem). 


.,  Opuitis  (u  Ihs  Mrpcnl,  or  Ophite  deily). 
'e  Opis,  under  Llie  njiniei  uf  Dimru). 
I  Op>,  under  Ibe  nmnea  of  Cjbele). 

or  OnoPVB  (He  Oropieiu.  under  die  oyncB  of  A^llo). 
IS  (HB  tlie  iier)ien(,  or  Ophite  dritj). 


s  (iee  Phaeton). 
I  (lee  Pliuuc,  under  the  OBtaea  al  Dkccluii). 
■hthis,  Kodcr  the  oamei  of  Vulcan). 


•OS  (see  Pyttiiui,  under  Iho 


of  Apollo).  4 

■r  Joia  tuiJ  ileric:ul«4M 
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Ciitt,  Ikft  AmtatB  of  PbcBiiicift,  the  Dellona  of  Rome,  end  wu  identified  with  Rhee  or 
lwift»  Ope»  Aebtsnitb,  &c :  the  bad  also  the  names  of  Lin lo bra,  as  the  first  introdaccr 
I  the  vae  of  flax ;  andMTRioNTMA.aB  the  goddess  with  a  thooaand  names  and  attri- 


Amoiig  the  representations  not  detailed  under  the  heads  of  the  different  gods  ttid  god- 
dtHM,  Vy  which  Osiris  and  Isis  (more  especiallj  in  Egypt,  where  every  symbol  and 
Stuibatc  of  these  divinities  bore  some  aUasion,  either  remote  or  immediate,  to  the  pheno- 
ana  of  the  Nile)  were  distinguished,  the  following  are  Uie  most  known :  ?ix. 

RgfmMUHotu  1/  OsirtJ.]  Osiris  was  represented  with  a  sceptre  soimounted  by 
ai  ejre ;  with  a  sceptre,  round  which  was  twined  a  serpent ;  with  the  head  of  a  hawk  or  a 
wolf,  asd  a  croas  or  the  letter  T  (see  Typhoo),  either  suspended  from  his  neck,  or  fiied  to 
^ hand  by  nesBaof  a  ring;  or  with  a  whip  and  sceptre  united  (these  symbols  of  his 
power  sometimes  aUme  denoting  the  god. 

With  a  sort  of  mitxe,  from  which  issued  horns,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  crotier,  and  in 
lis  right  a  triple  whip. 

With  a  star  or  a  circle  on  his  forehead  ;  leaves  of  plants,  especially  those  of  the  banana 
nee  (a  symbol  of  fiecundity),  being  sometimes  placed  above  them. 

As  one  of  ibe  i^femal  gods,  with  the  oar  of  a  waterman,  a  boshel  on  his  bead,  and  a 
iiiee-headed  dog  at  his  feet. 

As  «BM«i«iBf  ike  sprUigf  with  a  crook,  a  sceptre,  and  a  Phrygian  cap  on  his  head, 
ccompanied  by  a  ram. 

As  FbU9,  with  a  radiant  crown  on  his  head,  and  round  his  body  a  serpent,  between  the 
oils  of  whicfa  are  seen  the  signs  of  tlie  xodiac. 

As  JwfiUr  Atmmon,  with  the  head  of  a  ram. 

As  Serqrit,  with  a  bushel,  signifying  plenty,  on  his  head,  his  right  hsnd  leaning  on  the 
lead  of  a  serpent,  whose  body  is  wound  round  a  figure  which  has  the  heads  of  a  dog,  a 
ion,  and  a  wolf,  and  his  left  holding  a  measure,  to  take  as  it  were  the  height  of  the  waters 
»ftbeiriie. 

AMikefndnmirqftke  apftroach  qfswnmeTf  with  tiie  body  of  a  hawk  (tlie  symbol  of 
iia  Etesian  winds),  the  head  of  a  man  surmounted  with  a  helmet  or  a  globe,  and  a  shield. 

As  the  Am  (which  was  described  either  over  the  head  of  the  symbolical  figures,  or  at 
tite  top  of  oaaed  pictures),  eels  and  the  scarabsos  (the  symbols  of  life  and  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  air),  and  certain  sjrmboiical  leaves  and  plants,  were  seen  around  him. 

As  AmMs,  witli  the  head  of  a  dog,  &c.  (See  Anubis.) 

As  Orw,  pireoiding  over  husbandry,  and  the  measurement  of  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  wateiB  of  the  Nilt»,  he  is  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  holding  a  pole,  a  pair  of 
conpaaMs,  a  weather  vane  (terminated  with  the  head  of  a  lapwing),  a  hoop,  a  flat  square 
nlfl>  and  a  clarion. 

As  UarftenUeiB  with  a  Jotoi  flower  on  his  bead,  £cc.  (See  Harpocrates.) 

As  CsM^M  he  was  depicted  like  an  eardien  water-pot,  painted  over,  surmounted  witli 
^  bead  of  an  old  image,  his  hands,  in  one  of  wliich  he  bears  the  featlier  of  a  hawk,  being 
sssa  Goming  oat  of  the  vessel  :  this  name  was  derived  from  a  word  signifying  a  measure. 
*Bd  rafieired  to  the  eartlien  vessels  of  different  dimensions  by  which  the  Egj-ptians 
i»«asared  the  height  of  the  Nile.  The  Canopi  have  sometimes  the  head  of  a  hawk,  of  a 
'Qaalo,  or  are  surmounted  by  a  d(^-star. 

As  the  wuruie  god,  standing  on  winged  horses  (the>  symbols  of  a  ship),  holding  a  trident, 
^  having  a  atar  above  his  head. 

JU/n$nUiiitni$  rf  IsUJ]  Among  the  representations  of  Isis  are  the  following  :— 

As  ikg  fndaimtr  rf  ihg  Neomema  (the  feasts  observed  at  the  return  of  every  new 
>H»on)»  her  bead  waa  covered  either  witli  fillets,  skins,  feathers,  or  snisll  shells  methodically 
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MikalolCoi'i 

|ulli.  lioQi,  mot,  hkrU,  or  dap.  • 

Far.  dmsad  in  whiw  ;  and  (he  nigU,  in  bUck. 

ID  liei  itetfl  Ibt  fignie  oT  thn  tliRmi  of  Oiirii. 
Ictt,  with  •  tickle  in  Iwr  hand. 

cBij  decorued  irith  ibe  honi  of  ■  nm.  ■  M*,  of  ■  ki^ 
t  iaduttiy.  iriili  a  beifrr'i  bc«d,  asd  a  Hule  KuTD*  on  bn  koM*. 

)i  the  bomi  of  a  wild  ipjit,  holding  a  cray-tLdi,  or  ■  tnb. 

I  tht  fftil  Hud  («u  eihbnatJ  al  Ikt  rrtvtn  «/  Ue  EWm>  wMp,  vttklb 

J  b/ ether  windt,  irilh  ths  iringp  of  a  NDinidiui  h«i. 
Iljnl  V*  (*r  driirmiut  tj  tht  Efyflimt  Jnm  tht  wngtJ  Mipratt  alU 
■■(ry/ron  .Irabu,  wilh  iha  hnd  of  an  ihii  or  ilork. 

II  .9jirHR«r  F.phtiian  gtddm,  villi  a  turret  placed  otr  ■  **tl  apbtrtaidi 

itliini;  app^an  but  the  (etl,  Hispptrd  ap  in  ■  Tntineot  (kdntiUj 
|r>ch  Bo*eii,  aniinaLt.  and  birdi)  like  1  mammj. 

m),  placed  on  her  head,  on  her  breul.or  at  ilie  lop  of  a  aueaai  [Tin 
1,  ivaa  in  ancient  muitcal  iiutnmieat  osed  hj  the  pnesti  of  Isi  m1 
>e  EgjpiiaDi  in  battle.  deKribed  ushn  aa  baviiig  been  of  an  antbm 
ted  IranaierHtjr  with  foot  pieces  of  wood,  Bbick.  bj  the  afiWHa  4 
t,  yiflded  a  Mond  melodioiu  to  their  ean  -,   or,  aa  a  brasra  or  irpa  liakij 

hut.  imder  the  cimeB  of  Ceres),  Manding  on  k  ^obr,  viAaaMiM 
Jieil  on  bei  hoad,  and  a  (arch  in  her  tight  hand. 
mih,  Ihe  gian  r/kerdi,  with  a  dcLle  and  the  honuof  acoar. 
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iVitfa  tte.hMd  of  a  atoifc,  »  spear  in  her  left  hand  aannoBBted  by  a  head,  a  T,  or  crotf 
■  her  rifht.  and  a  ftog  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal  on  which  she  is  seated. 

Wifh  a  boshel  on  her  bead,  decorated  with  the  lotos  and  other  Bowers  aod  leaves. 

Vlith  the  bead  of  a  lion  surmounted  by  a  crab  and  a  serpent,  a  mrasafe  of  the  Nile  in 
ba  right,  and  the  T,  or  cross  suspended  to  a  ring,  which  she  holds  in  her  left  hand  ',  flee 

Si^gi.]  Mythologists  ascribe  a  fabnlous  origin  to  the  custom  of  wearing  rings.  Pro- 
aetheuB  having  dissuaded  Jupiter  from  marrying  Themis,  because  it  had  been  predicted 
tkit  the  god  should  eventually  be  dethroned  by  her  son,  Jupiter,  in  gratitude  for  the 
itiwiHon,  permitted  Hercules  to  deliver  him  from  the  punishment  he  endured  in  Tar- 

tess ;  asd,  to  preaert e  inviolate  the  solemn  uath  be  had  previously  taken  that  Prome- 

ftni  thoold  never  be  unbound,  he  ordered  him  always  to  carry  on  his  finger  a  link  of  the 

cUa  bj  which  be  bad  been  fastened  to  Caucasus,  with  a  small  fragment  of  the  rock 
aixedtoit. 

Part  of  Ifae  nomerous  ceremonies  observed  in  most  of  the  ancient  mysteries  of  Isis, 

coosirtcd  ia  carrying  about  a  kind  of  ship  or  boat :   this  vessel  was  in  Egypt  called  ftarif 

(one  of  iha  namea  of  Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia),  and  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 

flttUeais  of  the  aik.    The  sacred  ship  of  Isis  was  also  particularly  reverenced  at  Rome« 

sad  was  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Suevi. 

The  syaabob  moat  prevalent  in  Egypt  are  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sacred 
^"iTula,  fa;. 

PltuigJ]  AnoBg  the  plants  which  were  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians  are  the  follow- 
^g;  via. 

The  Pmffm,  chwsed  by  the  ancient  botanists  among  the  gramineous  plants,  is  ]no- 
luocd  in  gnat  quantities  in  the  marshy  places  of  Egypt  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
tnd  ia  the  iced  from  which  the  Egyptians  made  their  paper,  lliere  is  a  plant  of  the 
tame  name  ia  Sicily  and  Calabria ;  but,  according  to  Strabo,  the  papyrus  from  which 
^per  was  fabricated  is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  Egypt  and  India. 

Tbe  iMUt  or  Njfwtpkaa,  which  grows  in  the  Nile  :  the  leaves  of  this  pbmt  often  form 
I  sort  of  coroBet  on  the  heads  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  its  flower,  which  is  white,  opens  at 
Hmriaa  and  abate  in  the  evening ;  it  throws  out  a  small  pod  uf  the  form  of  a  poppy  head, 
"ontainiag  aatad  of  which  the  Egyptians  make  bread.    (See  Lotos.) 

Tbe  CelecMia,  Pyx,  or  Egyptian  bean,  is  a  variation  of  the  lotos,  and  bears  a  flower 
>f  a  Toae  or  cnnation  colour,  with  which  the  Egyptians  crowned  people  at  feasts ;  firom 
to  heart  qiriBga  a  pod  like  an  inverted  bell,  containing  grains  in  the  form  of  small  beans, 
vbich  with  tbe  root  of  the  plant  are  good  fur  food. 

The  FtfMi,  generally  confounded  with  the  peach-tree,  perska  (see  Harpocrates).  It 
ia  a  tarn  trctt  an  ever-green,  whose  leaves,  having  an  aromatic  smell,  resemble  those  of 
the  iaoielp  aad  ito  firnit,  the  pear. 

The  Bnam,  or  Jlfasa  (the  symbol  of  fecundity) :  from  the  middle  of  tbe  broad  and 
bag  leaves  of  this  tree  rises  a  branch  divided  into  several  knobs,  out  of  each  of  which 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  fruit,  as  long  as  a  middle-sized  cucumber,  containing  a  rich» 
I,  noariihing»  cool,  and  sweet-tasted  pulp.  Of  these  there  is  sometimes  a  cluster 
«a aiagie bfanch  of  150  or  aoO. 

There  were  several  oracles  in  Egypt ;  those  of  Hercules,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Disna,  Mars, 
•■d  Jupiter :  but  tbe  oracle  the  most  reverenced  in  very  remote  times,  was  that  of  Latona, 
ii  the  dty  of  Butns ;  and  in  later  times,  that  of  Serapisi  at  Alexandzia.    (See  Oracles.) 

The  aaoed  animals  also  had  their  several  oracles. 

Igypt  b  represented  on  medals  havmg  a  crocodile  at  her  feet,  and  tbe  pyramids 
Mad  her*  On  a  medal  of  Adrian  she  appears  resting  one  of  her  arms  on  a  basket  con- 
ianiBg  e«B  of  corn,  aa  emblematical  uf  the  fertility  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Vie ;  the  Ibia,  placed  on  a  pedestal,  stands  before  her. 
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eli»BfiCTtion»  of  xhe  ftpn 
been  acloplcil  by  mytliologiju. 


C*»| 


mi^ntumi  «/ PagnH  G<mU.]    Among  ll 
■  ihr  I'pginnini!  of  this  article  «s  hdyii 

Gr>D9i    tlie  lUD,  Ihc  moan,  the  'lus,  &c,      2.  Am!Iaii.i>i   pnw 

jngnished  themwJvM  Eidni  bj  liCTcrie  or  tinuoua  iciiom,  w%nr  MW 

[  Dii  HkjoBUH  aiNiioH  (we  Home).     4-  iHrEoioB,  or  Dm 

1   (bpc  Roiney      5.  Pi'BLir;    thou  whoiie  worship  wa«  «>laUiihe 

\  the  law,  of  the  twelie   liblM.      8,  Phivat.  ;   ti.e  lare«,  peala 

ihciie  wlioee  nsniea,  fiincliotii,  Ice,  yere  •fk»owUiJg»iJ,  Bnrt  u  lif^ 

and,  B,  Unhmow^  (ere  Brligioui  rites).      The  inoio  moJeni 

■eof  IIfavek;  Cslut,  Jnpiler,  &c.  :  ofEiiiTa  ;  Cybi'le,  Veati.the 

bSfa;  OcfHDus,  Neptoue,  (<c.  ;  And  of  Ibo  Imehsil  Rtoiom;  RWi 

,at.  the  Ksi«,  Ac. 

eian.]     The  fi1lu»loii  doei  nol  refn  lo  one  purlicul.r  indi*u)i»l  j  a  Pto- 

ned.intlierthiin  the  native  of  Bti)-  olhfT  montry,  M  Ihp  ficdoo  of  tljiKt 

ore  piobable  lo  Euroana,  horn  ihe  knim 

KA.     Afritn. 

IsPROTlA.     A  cDUDtr;  of  Epime,  titroagi 

s  psrliFalarlj  celpbratci]  in  table  as  <: 

lo  Jupiter. 
IDON,  or  PHEDON.     King  uf  Tltespratia 


le  moDUch  Eluded  IS 


■S'rUS.     Captain 


IB  Tdgel-wliiub,  Kt  Ihe  command  of  Phidm.  • 


I  snaleh'd  hi/  harpirt.]     Tbereforr  deprived  of  lli 
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BS  to  OMBtriM  tnd  penons,  more  dun  any  other  nation,  becauie,  at  u  re- 
j  were  the  inventon  of  letters  (Lncuiy  lib.  iii.),  and  the  greatest  naTigaton  in 
Dioajdna  saja  they  were  the  firtt  who  uud  nanguHon,  ike  Jini  wAe  irt^- 
itf  ocm*  If  we  put  these  two  qualities  togetlier,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  great 
places  were  called  hy  Fbonickn  nainei;  for  tliey  being  the  first  navigators, 
Hvllj  disoorer  a  mnldtude  of  islands,  countriesj  and  cities,  to  which  they 
ibli|ed  to  give  names  when  they  descrihed  tliem."  P. 
IteiiflM.]    Ulysses. 


ir^jt. 


UX 
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■ lor.)  i 

mini.]     (S™  EWuBCHt,  Od.  if. 
I    MegBpcnilie*. 
hotpitablt  mi 
|.]     Vulcu. 

m/nVnir.]     FuigtrRlus. 
Ill  (Iraagcri.]     TclvniKliiii  uitl  PitistntDi 
■      'J  J  Thpocljnu-nm. 

KmPL'S.  Son  i!  AmjtliBon  and  Idomcne,  a  celcbnted  »otli«;arnt 
K.[g«.  He  orii^iTiKll;  rpstdcd  in  Ihe  eooft  of  bu  uncle  N«kM,  Int  (k( 
I  CdDipcllpd  him  lo  >evL  anotber  Mjlum,  Tlic  dnugbien  of  Pn- 
e  ihta  libouring  under  tame  Disliidy.  MelBiDpui,  bj  r»toiu( 
iliil^d  Uie  monarch,  Iliat  lie  fapitonrd  on  Itlelanipiii  a  pottiea  of 
il  his  eldrat  daughter  I,y(ipp*,      About  ihii  time  Neleot  hal 


A.]     TliB  ifOtd  hoijulable  ia  applinl  l« 
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'.]  OICLEUS.  A  m  of  AntipliatM  and  Zeuzippe.  He  wu  hntbind  of  Hyper- 
dMighlBr  of  Thotdos ;  ind  fktber  of  Iphianiim,  PoljlMea,  mnd  Amphianiiii,  md 
■  kOM  by  Laonifldoa  while  defending  the  ships  in  which  the  forceB  of  Hercnlei  hed 
m  conveyed  to  die  coait  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  time  the  hitter  besieged  Troy  while 
ider  the  goieininent  of  that  monarch. 

SfiS.]  AMPHIARAUS.  A  crlebrated  soothsayer;  sonof  Oicleus  and  Hypermnestra, 
NQiding  to  Homer ;  hot,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo.  He  was  great-grandson  of  the 
unons  aoothaaycr  Melampus ;  husband  of  Eriphyle  (see  Eriphyle) ;  father  of  Alcmnon, 
Lmpfailochui,  Coras,  Catillus,  and  Tiburtos  ;  and  of  three  danghters,  named  £arydice, 
Vmonaam;,  and  Alcmena.  From  his  Itnowledge  of  diTination,  he  was  aware  that  it 
fOuld  profe  fhtal  to  him  to  engage  in  the  Tbeban  war.  He  accordingly  concealed  himself , 
lat  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  discovered  to  Polynices  (a  necklace  and  Teil  being  the 
sice  of  the  ticachery)  by  his  wife  Eriphyle,  and  be  was  compelled  by  Adrastna  to 
ccoopany  the  army  to  Thebes.  His  doom  was  accomplished ;  hts  death  being  described 
ijsone,  to  have  been  caused  by  the  eartli's  opening  and  enclosing  him  and  his  chariot  ; 
■d  by  otlien,  to  Jvpiter's  having  precipitated  them  by  a  thunderbolt  mto  the  bowds  of 
hecwth.    (See n. U. 805.) 

**  Raise  op  thy  head,  raise  up,  and  see  the  man  « 

Before  whose  eyes  earth  gaped  in  Thebes,  when  all 
Cried  out,  Amphiaraus,  whither  rushest  ? 
Why  leaTcst  thou  the  war  ?"  Carry's  Dante. 

Bi  msmd  divino  hononn  after  death,  and  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Oropos,  a 
dtj  OB  the  eonftnea  of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  where  he  liad  a  temple  and  an  oracle.  l*he 
of  Iko  crade  were  delivered  in  dreams ;  and  it  was  more  especially  for  the  skill 
in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  that  he  was  deified.  1*his  oracle  was  held 
b  Toy  g^eat  eateem  ;  Herodotus  reckons  it  among  the  five  principal  oracles  of  Greece, 
■^  tkt  IMjphiaB,  Bodonean,  Amphiaraan,  Trophonian,  and  Didymaran,  consulted  by 
{WaH  bdhn  bin  capcditioQ  against  Cyras.  Near  the  temple  was  the  fountain  out  of 
*Ucb»  m  ifrili"ff  to  tiadition,  Amphiaraus  ascended  to  heaven  when  he  was  received  into 
ke  naahv  of  the  gods ;  and  it  was  held  so  sacred,  that  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  touch 
^  waian  ftr  ay  other  purpose  than  to  cast  into  them  a  piece  of  coined  gold  or  nlver« 
f  the  adHoe  of  the  onude,  on  recovery  from  any  disease. 

Ampfaianna  in  placed  by  some  among  the  Argonants,  and  was  called  Oiclioes,  from 
m  fater  OMbn.  (See  Honu:e,  b.  iii.  Ode  16.) 

CWMM.]    ThiB  nymph,  the  daughter  of  the  Aclielous,  disdained  to  return  the 
loctioB  of  AlcuBon  unless  he  brought  her  tlie  famous  necklace  of  his  moiht-r  Eriphyle. 

obtained  it  from  his  wife  Arsmoe,  or  Alphesibtfa  (to  whom  it  had 
pvon)ymder  pretence  of  dedicating  it  to  Apollo  at  Delphi.  His  father-in-law 
however,  being  informed  of  the  real  purpose  for  iKliich  he  had  procured  it, 
him  to  be  murdered  by  bis  two  sons.  Callirhuc,  inconsulahle  for  the  death  of 
impkmd  Jupiter  (by  whom  she  was  beloved)  to  advance  her  two  children, 
wad  Amphoteros,  hnmediately  from  infancy  tu  manhood.  Her  wibh  was  granted, 
mi  her  aoaa»  instigated  by  her,  revenged  their  father  by  the  death  of  his  murderers.  She 
*aa  called  Acbbloia,  from  Achelous. 

171.— Fmcle-]    Eriphyle.    (See  Amphiaraus.) 
'    171]  If  ANTIUS  CLITUS.     The  son  of  Melampus.     Being  lost  in  the  mombg 
i^orts,  he  ia  aaid  to  have  been  carried  to  heaven  by  Aurora,  who  presided  over  the  dawn. 
t74.]  POLYPHIDES.    A  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of  Mantiu^.    He  waa  consulted 
,M  Hyperesia,  in  Aiyolis. 


t 
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277.— Tfce  god.]    Apollo. 

S78.]  THEOCLYMKNUS.  A  aoothiayer  of  Argolis,  |niidMi&  of  Mtlwi 
eommittad  a  murder,  which  obliged  him  to  leaTO  his  coontry  ;  and  TelcmMbw, 
ing  to  past  through  Argot  at  the  mooient  the  eveat  took  place,  was  prevailed  o 
▼ejr  hhn  to  Ithaca,  There  he  foretold  to  Penelope  and  Telemachna  all  that  «o 
the  ndtort  at  the  retnn  of  Ulyaies. 

284.— Dreed  poMwr.]     Minerva. 

S96. — StnmgerJ]    llieoclymenns. 

916.]  CRUNUS.  A  town  between  Pylo«  and  Chalcis,  on  the  western  coait 
ponneaof. 

S16.]  CHALCIS.    A  town  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Pyloi,  in  Elis. 

SIS.]  PHi£A.    A  river  of  Elis. 

tl9. — Shiered,']    In  reference  to  Olympian  Jove. 

taa.— TAe  kingJ]    Ulyiies. 

S60. — I^hm  qf  looet.]    Ulyaiea. 

S61. — TkiM  9lrmigtr.'\    Eunueua. 

170.— Hi«  mof  Jk«r.]    Anticlea. 

386.]  CriM  £N£.    The  youngest  daughter  of  Laertes  and  Anticlea. 

400. — Th€  queen,']    Penelope. 

408.— The  suff'rbig  chitfJ]    Ulysses. 

439.]  SYRIA,  or  SYROS  (now  Siro,  Syra,  and  Zyaa).  One  of  the  Cydadci, 
Delos  and  Pares.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  fertilitf ,  and  for  the  longevity  < 
habitants. 

4ft6.]  CTESICS.  King  of  Syria,  or  Syros ;  ion  of  (Emenas ;  and  &ther  of  th 
man  Eumseui. 

467.]  ARYBAS.    A  native  of  Sidon,  whose  daughter  was  carried  aw^  fay  pa 

481.— 7%c  mtmank.']    Ctesios. 

488.— 7%e  tN/bi<  offspring,^    Enmeus. 

611. — Six  calmy  daytj  ffc]  "  It  is  evident  from  this  paisage  that  it  ia  aboie 
sail  from  Ithaca  to  Syros,  though  carried  with  favourable  winds.    UncMr*"    P. 

622.— n<  ib'air.]    Ulysses. 

666. — The  hawk,  t^.]  "  The  augury  is  thus  to  be  interpreted  :  Ulyaaea  is  tt 
the  suitors  the  pigeon ;  the  hawk  denotes  the  valour  of  Ulysses,  being  a  bifdef  p 
pigeon  represents  the  cowardice  of  the  suitors,  that  bird  being  remarkable  forte  t 
nature.    The  hawk  flies  on  the  right,  to  denote  success  to  Ulysses. 

*'  Homer  calls  this  bird  the  messenger  of  Apollo :  tlie  expression  iafttei  1 
hawk  waa  sacred  to  Apollo ;  aa  the  peacock  wss  to  Juno,  the  owl  to  PallaSiOd  ti 
to  Jupiter.*'    P. 

581.]  PEIRi£US.    Son  of  Cly  tius ;  a  faithful  attendant  of  Telemachna. 
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xk^tkeawauu.]  Eumasus. 

f^d  tkefiUl  bowL^   *'  In  the  original  it  is,  Eamarot  dropp«d  the  bowl  at  he 

rith  water.    It  was  customary  not  to  drink  wine  nnniked  with  water  aoKNig 

At  Athens  there  was  an  altar  erected  to  Bacchos  Orthht,  bectnto  by  that 
B  wine,  men  returned  upright  or  sober  from  entertainments ;  and  a. law  was 
Ibnphitryon,  and  afterwards  revived  by  Solon,  that  no  unmixed  wine  abonld 
ny  entertainment."    P. 

Wari^]  The  table  was  accounted  sacred  to  the  gods ;  and  it  was  on  Ibis 
the  aadents  always  reserved  part  of  their  piovisions,  *'  the  frafd  nmnaats 
f  day»"  m>t  solely  out  of  hospitality  to  men,  bat  piety  to  the  gods. 
ifagr  to  €td.]  "  It  ha9  been  observed  that  Homer  intended  to- give  oa  the  pic- 
plete  hero  in  his  two  poemi ,  dimwn  from  the  characters  of  Achillea  and 
billee  has  consummate  valour,  but  wants  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses:  Ulyssea  has 
oonrage  niclining  to  caution  and  stratagem,  as  much  as  that  of  Achillea  to 
P. 

r  Am  their  mumber$.']    **  According  to  this  catalogue,  the  suitors  wiA  thrir 
ha  two  sewers,  and  Medon,  and  Phemius)  are  a  bundled  and  eighteen ;  bat 
n  not  to  be  taken  for  the  enemies  of  Ulysses,  and  therefore  are  not  involved 
hment  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Odyssey.  Euatatkiiu.'*    P. 
wiese  pow'r  inapirts  the  thinking  aund.]  Minerva. 
mU8.    Father  of  Peineus.  (See  Od.  xv.  681 .) 

PHINOMUS.    King  of  DuUchium,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope ;  he  was 
soMchus  (Od.  xxii.  110.) 
/mtker.']  Eupeithes. 
fiiend'e  son,"]  Telemachus. 

m  tke  Hemutan.  heighi,"]  **  It  would  be  soperflnous  to  translate  all  the  various 
is  of  this  passage  ;  it  will  be  sufficiently  mtelligible  to  the  reader,  if  he  looks 

to  imply  that  there  was  a  hill  in  Ithaca  called  the  Hemuran  bill,  either 
I  waa  a  temple,  statue,  or  altar  of  Mercury  upon  it,  and  so  called  from 
P. 
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fUn  ttrangrr.]  Vtyittt. 

gtr.]  TheocljmnniB. 

mgiT-gnett.]  'I'licucljmCEiii. 

nater.]  Prolcui. 
■]  Ob,P»- 

tung  iprn<h  Ker  ckiUf  iludt.l    "  E^.talbi.M  gilben  ham  llmtwari^ 

the  ictioD  of  th«  Od^»«}F  ••»  in  the  end  of  tnlumo,  or  bepnning  df  ■in- 

onuDga  and  eteninga  arecslil."    1'. 

TUS.     -, 

CVB.       S  Tliroe  biothen,  ancient  prince*  o[  Ithua. 

CTOB.  J 

lope  BgunsI  lilyssn  on  hia  lelura  to  Itliao,  ind  unu  killed  bf  EoaiMI 
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The  pemmve  hero,]  Uljises. 
iMfMtiamr.]  Irus. 

ASNiEUS.  I  A  beggar  of  Ithaca,  remarkable  for  his  gigantic  form  and  hit  glattony ; 
IHU8.  S  hia  original  name  was  Am«us,  bnt  he  received  that  of  Ims  as  being 

MWBger  of  the  luitors  of  Penelope.  He  attempted  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
M,  Older  the  mean  disguise  assumed  bj  the  latter  at  his  retom  home,  and  in  pie- 
»f  die  whole  court  challenged  bim  to  fight.  Ulysses  as  immediately  brought  him  to 
and  witii  a  blow. 

-Tt  teh  ikote  ieetk  away,  Like  some  vile  ioar'f .]  *'  These  words  refer  to  a  custom 
wailed  b  fiMiner  ages ;  it  was  allowed  to  strike  out  the  teeth  of  any  beast  which 
ncr  fcad  in  his  grounds."    P. 

^GM  mO  thy  loins.]  *'  We  may  gather  from  hence  the  manner  of  the  single 
t ;  the  champions  fought  naked,  and  only  made  use  of  a  cincture  round  the  loins, 
directly  ailbms  it,  when  Ulysses  prepares  for  the  fight."    P. 
ECHETUS.    A  king  of  Epirus,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  lived  in  the  time 
watM,  and  as  having  been  odious  for  his  tyranny.    Some,  however,  have  supposed 
b  kmg  was  contemporary  with  Homer,  snd  that  the  poet  handed  him  down  as  an 
of  eaiBcration  to  mankind,  in  revenge  for  some  injury  he  personaUy  experienced, 
le  tiadHioD  concerning  Echetus  stands  thus  :  be  was  a  king  of  Epirus,  tlie  son  of 
lor  and  Phlogea :  he  had  a  daughter  called  Metope,  or  as  others  affirm,  Amphiaaa ; 
ng  eomqited  by  .£chmodicus,  Echetus  put  out  her  eyes,  and  condemned  her  to 
of  iron  made  in  the  resemblance  of  com  ;  and  told  her  she  should  recover  her 
she  had  ground  the  iron  into  flour.    He  invited  .£chmodicos  to  an  entertain- 
lad  CDC  off  the  extremities  from  all  parts  of  his  body,  and  cast  them  to  the  dogs ;  at 
beiag  aeiaed  with  madness,  he  fed  upon  his  own  flesh,  and  died."    P. 
*'  How  Echetus,  the  scourge  of  humankind. 

Pursued  his  daughter  with  infuriate  mind. 

He  doom'd  the  maid  to  pine  in  cheerless  night. 

And  pierc'd  with  pointed  brass  the  balls  of  sight. 

Deep  in  a  cell,  to  servile  labour  doom*d. 

She  pines,  in  darkness  and  despair  consum'd." — ApoWmius  Rhodtis* 
]  EURYNOME.    One  of  the  female  attendanto  of  Penelope. 
—IV  eagesi  of  the  royal  train,]  Eurynome. 

1  AUTONOE.       }   Female  attendants  of  Penelope. 
J  HIPFODAME.  i 

^Her  whose  amu  display  the  shield  qf  Jove,]  Mmerva. 

-^Bsi  when  mff  son  grows  tnan,  tfc]  "  The  original  says,  resign  the  palace  to  Te- 
ws :  this  ia  spoken  according  to  the  customs  of  antiquity ;  the  wife,  upon  her  second 
ge,  being  obliged  to  resign  the  house  to  the  heir  of  the  family."    P* 
.]  FISANDER.    Son  of  Polyctor;  one  of  the  suitors  of  Ptnehipe}    killed  by 
tins  (Od.  zai.  S95.) 


ing  ihow  "lio  disuk  of  ii  w 
hlULPADIA,  -v 

hKMirHEA.  3  '-'I'TSoUw'' 
PorfAnia.]     It  is  Tabled  t 


DTpoetiT. 


nilj  of  Cutalia,  in  C»M,  ilaii|h(ei  of  &|||j 

wlioM  original  nunr  nat  INIoIpailii. 
I'artheniti  BBd  Molpadim,  the  walen  of  H^ 
e  bncnge  of  tbcir  (ktber,  fell  uWp ;  tlulttq^ 

le  wrath  of  Stsplijlua,  Ihty  m«i«  in  tbe  let  of  pcecipUiliag  tlM^ 
n  Apollo,  in  conildennoB  af  tlieii  being  the  nslen  of  RtMk^^ 
w),  inumptril  ihcii  bll,  and  (nniparted  tbcm  to  ibe  Carita  to*u,  M 

wdi'd  to  hrr  lenipla  witli  nigiificeiuroSeriags,  uoilnwi  idea  ()■>)■  l| 
Duld  ankv  catrd  of  their  diosnMt ;  inil  lo  gTHt  ini  the  t,ie  wbtthS 
>U,  althoagh  ilic  deporitoi;  of  immcwe  iienaiuei.  it  vu  mipcotMM 
|ui]>  other  deftnre.     Ilpmithci  <ii»  rcmaikable  fiir  beisg  the  onl}  pXTMii  M~« 
9,'Bi  her  Baoke  imptiBti  wuBm<:i]cd.  -X^ 

m.}  TbedaughieriifStatdi.vliaand  Cfar^unhRnia,  «s  incnlnd  As  «H 
isTing  liEiened  lo  ilie  addrcewii  uf  Apollo,  Ihni  be  «bul  her  up  iati 
kOIo  Iha  SDB ;  tlie  dwat  waa  raal  upon  tlie  island  of  L>eliiB,iuA  fhimJQ 
I  B  male  i&font.  lo  fhoio  iho  K»e  the  nme  uf  Aaivi,  «kd  «bo  flril 
itecof  tho*laiDfthBDctiane«i.  (Sh  Aaiuo.)  -H 

•n  urf  PyrrAri.]    It  i<  fabled  thai  in  ibc  reign  of  Deucalion,  king  oGj 
of  Ih»  renena  i*a*  inpeded  by  an  eBnliquake,  at  ibe  tpot  whan  ij 
ly  the  jonctiaa  of  foiiT  ntlwra,  diKberiiBS  itielf  into  the  TbenoMSj^ 
I  (taring  the  aane  jieir  id  peM  Bo  abanduce  of  run  fbll,  that  the  wtMb  tf^ 
undated,  OeULalion  and  hie  faniilj  xore  driven  lo  seek  refuge  (okick  lU 
',  OF  aik,  contaiiiiog  aUo  two  inisiala  of  nery  kinil)  on  Meant  r»Mii««i 
Imlon  being  diiupaleri,  ttaej  i«deacended  into  the  plaini.     The  nib  rt'^ 
I  Fjrdia  (aee  Ilor.  b.  i.  Ode  3.),  daaghler  of  Epinietlieui,  the  brotbo  of  tt 
>  Pmnethtaa,  and  fable  of.  in  Lord  DacoB'i  Fabia  af  Ike  AiieitKtt).    PM^j 
ter  of  Deucalion,  WW  one  ofthemislrteieB  of  Jupiiei,  and  molber  of  BU 
Id  of  Ljdia.  1 

■ee.]  AI:T0LYCI;S.  Uatemal  grandfather  of  UlfHea.  Ho  wmaaotttt 
^  Chione,  daoghtcr  uf  Deucalion,  and  nai  one  of  llie  Argonauia.  Hi*  iA 
mnof  baa iicqiiind  (m him  the  honourable  titk  of  God  of  IhisKs.  A  na^ 
is  falbei,  be  wi>  able  m  ai,ume  a  vuieij    of  shapes  and  disRuiaea  jbnlH* 
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MntfcednMdobMmrtiQBoftlMthief.  Thk  lopeiioiify  in  aitifice  so  endeand 
Qajphiu  Id  Aatolyeu,  that  an  iutniacy  was  formed  betwoea  thenop  and  Sisjrphns  be* 
«■•  anamnwed  of  his  danghtar  Anliclea,  the  subsequent  wife  of  Lamtea,  and  atotbar  of 

%.^ 

'Utmea  kU  palrM-fod  iheMi  gifU  Afifotp'd.]  lIcmMr  attributes,  thaaa  gifta  to 
f,  as  the  patron  q^-artifice  and  tliefk. 
47#.— an^Jhcrv.]  Aotolycas. 

4S7.]  AMPHITHEA.    The  wife  of  Autolycus,  and  grandmother  of  Ulysses. 
468^— Htrmcieni lord.']  Autolycus. 
50S« — The  ymmg  Auiolyci.]  The  sons  of  Autolycus. 

SS5. — 31eH  ekamtimg  myslic  Utyt,  Bfc]   An  illustration  of  the  ancient  superstition  of 
coring  irooDds  by  incantations  or  charms. 
5ftO.]  Sae  uniution  of  this  passnge,  Par.  I^st,  b.  xii.  372. 

lifllii  Sai  Philomel,  tfcJ]  *'  Homer  relates  tliis  story  very  differently  from  later  aoUiors  : 
hfl  mwUkiHS  nothing  of  Progne,  Tereua,  or  Pandiuo,  unless  tliat  name  be  the  same  with 
Faodaraa ;  Ityloa  likewise  is  by  them  called  Itys.  The  &tory  is  tims,  according  to  these 
writera :  Philomela  was  the  wife  of  Tercus,  king  of  Thrace  ;  she  had  a  sister  named  Progne, 
whom  Taraoa  ravished,  and  cut  her  tongue  out,  that  &he  might  not  discover  the  crime  to 
Philomela  ;  but  Progne  betrayed  it  by  weaving  the  story  in  a  piece  of  embroidery ;  upon 
thii  PldloBeladew  her  own  son  Itya  or  Itylus,  and  served  up  his  flesh  to  the  table  of  her 
hnsbaiid  Terana ;  which  being  made  known  to  bimi  he  pursues  Philomela  and  Progne, 
who  are  fefgaed  to  be  changed  into  birds  for  their  swift  flight  into  Athens,  by  which  they 
escaped  the  revenge  of  Tereus.  Philomela  is  fabled  to  be  turned  into  a  nightingale,  and 
IVogne  into  a  awallow ;  it  being  observed  by  Pausanias,  that  no  swallow  ever  builds  in 
Thra^a  or  nightingale  is  ever  seen  there,  as  hatiug  the  country  of  Tereus.  But  Homer 
fbUoiwa  a  diffeivnt  history ;  Pandarus,  son  of  Merops,  had  three  daughters,  Mcrope,  Cleo- 
thera,  and  Aedon :  Pandarus  married  his  eldest  daughter  Aedon  to  Zethus,  brother  of 
Amphion,  nwntioned  in  the  eleventh  Odyssey  :  she  had  an  only  son  named  Itylus ;  and 
being  eBviooa  at  the  numerous  family  of  her  brother-in-law  Amphion,  she  resolves  to  mur- 
der Amaleiia,  the  eldest  of  her  nephews.  Her  own  son  Itylus  was  brought  up  with  the 
dnUnm  of  Amphion,  and  lay  in  the  same  bed  with  tliis  Amsleus.  Aedon  directs  her 
son  lljivs  to  absent  himself  one  night  from  the  bed  ;  but  he  forgets  her  orders  :  at  tlie  time 
I,  abe  conveys  herself  into  the  apartment,  and  murders  her  own  son  Itylus,  by 
ig  instead  of  her  nephew  Amaleus :  upon  this,  almost  in  distraction,  she  begs  the 
gods  to  flsmoTe  her  from  the  race  of  humankind  :  they  grant  her  prayer,  and  change  her 
iBio  m  irightingale."    P. 

PannniaB  calls  the  daughters  of  Pandarus  Camiro  and  Clytia.  Other  writen*  appear 
to  coniMnd  this  Pandarus  with  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  who,  say  they,  formed  an  alli- 
witb  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Progne  or  Procne  in  mar- 
;  tbe  nmaining  part  of  the  fable  equally  applying  to  Pandion.  The  murder  of 
Itylna  bj  hia  mother  Philomela,  and  the  serving  up  his  flesh  at  the  table  of  her  husband 
Twaaa,  &c.  ia  by  some  referred  to  Aedon,  the  daughter  of  Pandarus,  an  Ephesian  (not 
tbe  wife  of  Zethua),  who  manied  Polytechnus,  a  native  of  Colophon,  in  Lydia,  and  had  a 
■rter  named  Chelidonia ;  the  misfortunes  of  Aedon  and  Polytechnus  being  attributed  to 
te  TCvenge  of  Juno,  for  their  having  boasted  of  an  intenseness  of  affection  superior  to 
that  of  tbe  king  and  queen  of  heaven.  (See  Virgil's  Past.  vi.  Ill,  &c.  and  Ovid's  Met.  b. 
vl.lBr  story  of  Tereus,  Procne,  &c.) 
607.]  ITYLUS.    (See  line  606.) 

lU. Qf  teery  one.]   (See  Sonmus.)    Some  imagine  that  by  the  horn,  which  is  per- 

vioos  to  ngbt.  Homer  meant  to  represent  truth,  and  by  the  ivory,  which  ia  impenetxaUe, 
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■,  ihic  by  honi,  nhich  is  tnnipirFDl,  HoiDFr  meant  the  tJt,  or  h< 
icml,  unil  bj  iiory.  tbe  eutli.  which  ia  grou  uiil  opaque  ;  tbe  i 
the  tatici.  Ihti  ii,  Uirougb  the  giie  of  iioiy,  being  &lw  i  thaw  from  tin 
h  the  gale  of  horn,  Inie. 

las,  in  his  Kcond  book,  dncribhtg  Ihs  Feremoniri  of  the  dead,  mi 

ioD,  of  hxied,  and  lameniation ;  and  addi,  O^  then  are  olba  gi 

I  are  called  Uie  gain  of  'eiilj,  neat  uliicb  ii  a  Katue  of  juMice  ouliMl  i 
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PAMDARUS.    Son  of  Meiopt,  father  of  the  ihne  •rphmfyir,  Meiope,  Cl«o« 
ad  AUon.    (Seo  note  to  line  .606  of  Od.  xiz.) 
Av  tiUtiitd$»2    Venus,  Juno,  Diana,  and  Minerva. 

Wl^d  HmfU§  mnoMd  iV  ungwrded  chtergt  ovoy.]    "  It  ia  not  evident  what 
:  hf  these  princeaaea  being  carried  away  by  the  Harpies.    £aatathiiis  thinks  that 
idend  from  their  own  country,  and  fell  into  the  power  of  cruel  gOTemesseiy 
STCtiliai  the  poet  ascribes  to  the  Furies."    P. 
^  isBtatMrn  of  this  passage.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi.  266. 

'A  ktui^  SMen.]  "  Tbe  reader  will  fully  understand  the  import  of  this  prayer, 
I  osCara  of  omens,  and  the  notions  of  them  among  the  ancients  :  If,  says  Ulysses, 
er  if  AMrtf,  Ui  there  be  a  fxticefrom  wUkm  the  palace  to  certify  me  qf  it;  and 
tsJj  a  voice  is  heard,  O  Jupiter,  may  tki§  day  be  the  laet  to  the  emtoref  Such 
as  fsfl  accidsntaily  from  any  person  were  held  ominous,  and  one  of  the  ancient 
divinatiim  t  Ulysses  understands  it  as  such,  and  accepts  the  omen."  P.  (See 
BO  by  wards.) 

-Imid  from  a  tapphire  sfcy.]    One  of  the  illustrations  of  the  superstition  that 
baratiBg  firom  a  serene  thf,  was  ominovs. 
•the  ibac.]    Euryclea. 

'Amd  let  tk*  abetersiee  tponge  the  board  renew.]    "  The  table  was  not  anciently 
mUStk  linen,  but  carefully  cleansed  with  wet  sponges.    They  made  use  of  no  nap- 
sipe  their  hands,  but  the  soft  and  fine  part  of  the  bread,  which  afterwards  they 
the  dogs ;  this  custom  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  lib.  z. 
'  As  from  some  feast  a  man  returning  late, 

His  fidthful  dogs  all  meet  him  at  the  gate. 

Rejoicing  round,  some  morsel  to  receive. 

Such  as  the  good  roan  ever  wont  to  give.' 
nd  in  the  translation  means  these  pieces  of  bread,  with  which  the  ancients 
air  hands  after  eating,  and  then  threw  to  the  dogs.''    P. 

-!%§  Umtr/eaMt'riiei  to  the  god  nf  day  J]    The  first  day  of  every  month  was  held 
■ad  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  light. 

PHIL^TIUS.    A  faithful  steward  of  Ulysses,  who,  with  Eomaeus,  assisted  him 
ying  tbe  sojtors  of  Penelope. 

•'tmptiried  m  a  sftoKop.]    Melanthius  and  PhilsBtius,  though  both  herdsmen  of 
oia,  inhabited  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  come 
ithaca  in  separate  vessels. 
-Gnaniica  ^  ike  brietly  kind.']    Eumseus. 

CTESIPPUS.    A  Samian  peer.    One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Phi- 
M.  zzii.  tl6.) 
AGELAUS.    One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Ulysses  (Od.  zxii. 
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ig  in  gore,  fr.]  "  Thii  ii  (o  be  looked  on  «  >  prodi^,  tlie  bcU«f  gf 
lishpd  in  the  old  world,  ud  coUMquenllir  vbFlhcr  tnie  or  fiUe,  nMJ  it 
i  plice  in  pottfj. 

i)  of  upinion  ttaki  bj  the  lut  wordi  of  iliii  upeecli  Tlieocljiueous  inlcu 

eclipse  of  the  bdii  ;  ibis  bning  the  dsy  of  the  neH  oidod,  'ben  eciiptH  ^ 

luniUrstand  h;  it  the  (le*Ih  of  the  anilore,  u  when  we  ay  the 'ion  ataim 

dead.    Homer  me&Di  by  it,  that  the  saiton  abilloeTei  more  heboid  Ibg 

P. 

oil  lerr.]    Theocljunioj.  L  e.  dcKeniled  from  PolypMdei,  who  liif 

the  groTBi  of  Hjperesia,  in  Acli»i»  (Od.  xi.  STB.) 

f^VS,     Thi)  word  li  hete  used  (o  signify  the  infisTDal  tvponi. 

in  marl.    Thenune  of  Sirily  is  supposed  [a  hive  beea  veij  aeint.  ud  In 

lied  by  the  PliiFniciinB  long  before  the  Trojin  -it.     (S«  Sicily.)   It  is 

I  thit  pusage,  Ibkt  the  Sidlian*  traded  in  tliivei,  aod  that  by  the  alliuiiB  d 


itry,  1 


*Th«u 
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14.— n<  tow.]    The  poet  bj  this  doscriptioB  of  tbe  bow,  poiati  out  the  otseagth  of 
TIjiNii  wbo  was  alone  able  to  beod  it. 

l^IPHITUS.  A8onof£iiiytas,kingof(£chalia.  (Seo  Eoiytai^  D.  ii.  886.)  He 
at  biollier  to  lole,  whom  Eurytuii  bad  pronieed  in  marriage  to  any  one* wbo  duNiId 
■eel  Ub  <r  Ua  eons  in  tbe  oae  of  tbe  bow.  Heicules  enpiged  in  the  coatest,  and  was 
leeeaiM ;  b«t  the  king,  recollecting  that  the  hero  had  killed  hie  wifo  Megara,  xeftued 
XMiUj  the  contract.  Iphiou  advocated  the  canse  of  Hercules,  but  was  alterwtrds 
crificed  to  his  desire  of  Tengeance  on  Eurytui.  Iphitos,  in  pursuit  of  some  horses, 
lich  In  crroneoQsIj  imagined  Hercnles  had  stolen,  was  met  by  the  hero,  treacherously 
Tcig)ed  by  him  to  the  (op  of  a  high  tower  at  Tirynthos,  and  thence  precipitated.  (See 
ope'a  note  to  liae  St.) 

10.]  ORSILOCHUS.    The  same  mentioned  IL  ▼.  676. 

2U — Mtmn€i  tMe,  tfcJ]    **  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Mesnae  here  was  a  dty 

a  Goaotiy ;  Strabo  affirms  it  to  be  a  country,  lib.  Yiii.    It  was  a  port  of  Laconia,  vader 

e  dominion  of  Mcnelaus  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  Troy ;  and  then  (contiaoee  that 

ithor)  the  dty  named  Messcne%as  not  built.    Pansanias  is  of  tlie  nme  opinion,  lib.  it. 

1."    P. 

%\-^Jh^to  Hcorfa'sootcf,  the  social  riie  tramgreaaed.]  "  Homer  very  solemnly  cod- 
nnna  this  actioii  of  Hercules  in  slaying  Iphilus ;  and  some  anthors  (remarks  Eustathhis) 
rfiead  him,  by  sayiog  he  was  seized  with  madness,  and  threw  Iphitus  down  from  tbe  top 
his  palaoe :  but  this  is  contrary  to  Homer,  and  to  the  sentiment  of  those  who  write 
at  Hereoles  was  delirercd  as  a  slave  to  Omphale,  lor  the  expiation  of  tbe  murder  of 
thitoa."    P. 

4X— ne  Mfllrva.]    Penelope. 

147.]  EPITHEUS,  or  EUPHITES.    Father  of  Antinous :  on  the  death  of  bis  son  by 
e  band  of  Ulysses,  he  excited  the  Ithacefisians  to  assist  him  in  revenging  his  death  ; 
It  he  Cell  IB  the  conflict,  by  the  spear  of  Laertes.     (Od.  xxiv.  807.) 
16S.]  LEIODES.     A  priest  and  augur ;  son  of  (Enops.    He  was  killed  by  Ulyaeea 
M,  xjdL  847.) 

168.]  (ENOPS.    See  preceding  line. 

IM.— 71k€  masteri  ^f  the  herd  and  flock  J]    Philctius  and  Eumnus. 
2M,^Pmtrem  nf  theae  arti.    Apollo. 

484.]  BYBLOS,  or  BYBLUS,  was  a  dty  of  Phoenicia,  situated  between  Sidon  and 
rIkMia.  It  was  famoos  for  tbe  worship  of  Adonii.  (See  Adonis.)  The  river  Adonis, 
hidi  rbca  in  tbe  neighbouring  mountain  of  Libanus,  and  passes  through  Byblos,  being 
imed— ■  tinged  with  the  red  earth  over  which  it  flows,  was  supposed  by  the  inhabitants 
hav*  derived  its  colour  from  tlie  blood  of  Adonis,  whose  obsequies  they  accordingly 
ilabrated  once  a-year  with  great  solemnity.  The  pec^le  of  Byblos  were  anciently 
aiarkable  for  their  skill  in  carving  wood,  and  building  ships.  The  plant  alluded  to  io 
is  passage  grew  hi  the  marshes  of  Egypt,  and  was  used  by  the  andeats  for  cordage. 
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iBlion  ol  this  pUKige,  Pandiw  ly«i,  I).  »i.  B»a.                                 'l 
/wlrirfw.]     Tslemathui.                                                                         -     » 

hanlnm-watTior.]     iiiatm. 

■d  like  a  n^Uw.]    •■  We  ha«  area  the  deitie..  both  inlhe  IIUJ  uJ 

■  'I'h'  Alt^tniui  maid,  and  glorious  god  of  day 
Wiih  nlfDt  joy  the  »eUlinB  hrali  •ottay  ; 
In  fom  like  valtatei  on  tlie  bo'odi'.  heifbt 
ThoT  iil  concMl'd,  mJ  tiaiL  the  taUiTt  fight.' 
pi  may  be  the  ociisioa  of  all  auch  ficiioni.     The  »apenlilicni  of  the  liM- 
uecd  Ihc  incienta  to  belieyp  th»t  the  ippBaiMite  of  uiy  bird  in  ■  entiol 
Ti  of  Ihc  presence  of  a  divinity,  and  by  degr8«  they  begm  to  pertiuiio 
llhegodBippeutdtotheminthefDnnof  tlioKKtd..     Hence  uwull 
^d  lo   >ugu»>,   and  theieliuice  ou  diTination  dnwu  bun  the  light  ct 
See  Diiination  by  birdi.)                            ' 
HIMEDON.   Son  of  Mflaiithiu^,  <raf  of  iln>  suLl..ra  of  I'eoelopc,  kiiUdbj 
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eximpM  two.']    Phemius  ind  Medon. 
m^ — IV  tiged  gmunuat.']    Earyclea. 

477. — ne  wuimukdhf  lotettr  done  Drtre  to  yom  court  J]  "  It  would  in  these  ages, 
ulwwim  DadcTy  be  thoagbt  barbarous  in  a  king  to  command  hit  son  to  perform  an  eze- 
coCioB  of  10  ranch  horror :  but  ancientlj  it  was  thought  no  dishonour ;  and  Homer  was 
obliged  to  writB  according  to  the  cnstmn  of  the  age.  Virgil  has  ascribed  an  act  more 
end  to  the  piooa  ^neas,  who  sacrifices  seyeral  unfortonato  joung  men  who  were  his 
captives.     JEn.  si.  ver.  1ft. 

'  Then,  pinion'd  with  their  hands  behind  appear 
Th'  unhappy  captives  marching  in  the  rear ; 
Appointed  offerings  in  the  victor's  name. 
To  sprinkle  with  their  blood  the  funeral  flame.*     Drtfdfn"    P. 
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of  Penelope . 


lACTORlS.     A  female 

ie  royal  pair.]    Uljuea  uuj  PeoelDpu. 
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1.]  CYLLENIUS.    Mercary.(See  Honce,  t.  i.  Ode  10.) 

\7^—Laum'9  rwckJ]  L£UC ATE  (now  St.  Biaura).  This  wbb  a  promonUifj  of  tfae  kla 
of  Lciicaa»  or  Lencadia*  in  the  Ionian  leA,  so  called  on  aecoant  of  tlw  wkitencit  of  its 
radu;  and  on  its  lammit  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  ApoUo  (aee  Leacndioi,  ninoog  his 
nanao).  It  waa  celebrated  in  fable  as  tbe  spot  whence  nnfistnnate  loven  predpitMled 
themaaifna  faito  the  aea;  thus  Sappho  here  terminated  her  ejdBteBce«  in  deapair  at  the 
coJdncaaof  Phnon. 

Slmufct.]  Sappho,  or  Sapho,  a  celebrated  Greek  poeteia,  was  hom  at  MityknOt  abont 
000  yean  B.C.  Her  fiuher's  name  ia  uncerUm ;  that  of  bar  mother  was  Claii :  ibe 
became  the  wile  of  Ccxcolas,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Andros.  Being  soon  afler  left  a 
widow,  with  one  dangjbter^  she  devoted  herself  to  the  stndj  of  mnsie  and  poetiy,  which 
ahe  cnhivaiied  with  snch  aacceis,  that  she  acqoiied  the  title  of  the  tenth  muse.  Her 
moral  chniactw  doea  not  appear  to  have  corresponded  with  her  exalted  genina.  The 
nnhappj  paanon  she  concei?ed  for  Pbaon  it  well  known.  This  man  (whose  histtKj  ii 
mized  np  with  fcble)  was  onginaUj  a  fenryman  of  AIitylene«  who^  having  cfeniad  Venns 
(djagoiwdaaan  old  woman)  across  ariver,  in  bis  boat,  was  rewarded  by  her  with  a  bos  of 
ointmeaty  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  hnn  the  most  beaotifal  and  fairinaiiag 
person  in  the  world.  He  became  weaiy  of  tbe  company  of  Sappho,  and  to  avoid  her* 
retirad  to  Sidlj ;  thither  ahe  pursoed  him;  but  all  her  endeavoua  to  ovescome  hia 
iadilliBrenee  being  firuitleaB,  she  returned  in  despair  to  Greece,  and  repaired  to  the 
prwaaitiiTj  of  Leocate,  in  Acamaaia,  whence  (in  conforaiity  to  the  notion  that  onfor- 
tanala  loven,  by  precipitating  themselves  firom  its  sommit  would,  if  they  survived  the 
Mf  be  cnrad  of  their  paasUm)  Ssppho,  bavmg  addreased  her  prayers  to  Apollo,  threw 
heiaelf  into  the  sea,  and  perished. 

Divine  hononrs  were  paid  to  Sappho  after  death  at  Lesbos ;  and  the  money  of  that 
idand  waa  atamped  with  her  image.  The  Romans  also  erected  a  magnificent  statue  to 
her  aaeuMty.  To  this  poetess  is  attributed  the  invention  of  the  Sapphic  and  .£olic  verse. 
She  likawias  improved  the  system  of  music  among  the  ancients,  and  instituted  an  academy 
for  the  isMinction  of  females  in  that  science.  Of  her  numerous  works  (chiefly  lyrical} 
only  two  odea,  one  addressed  to  Venas,  and  the  other  to  a  young  woman,  have  been 


ST.-— iVeslor's  sou.]  Antilochus. 
30.— n<  ktro.]  Achilles. 

S5 — 1S9«]    Within  these  lines  is  contained  the  conference  between  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles  in  the  infernal  regions,  with  the  particulars  of  the  funeral  of  the  latter. 
48. — TluftonJ]  Orestes. 
65^-ulairv  mMker,]  Thetis. 
SSS.— /(canas'  dmighUr,']  Penelope. 
SSO.]  TYNDARUS.     King  of  SparU.    (See  Tyndarus.) 
2M,—DmugkUr,]  Clytenmestra. 
287. — Khig^  mnd  luuband.]  Agamemnon. 
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y  fcnt^.]  Ijertw. 
igly  ganl'iirr.]  Laertes. 
fch,]  Tliii  wurd  is  lien  pal  u  i  general  icrai  (or  ■ 
e  MiiJord's  HUloij  ot  Greece,  cb^.  li.  teeu  t.) 

tbii  pasM^tc,  ifin.  iz.  64&i     .  i     \  } 

LlAfr.1  Anticlea. 


uoblenun,  oi  mu   of    ' 


BAS.    A  pU 


X  in  Sicily. 
~i  U]yu«B,  i 


It  which  lie  gives  of  htntelT 


IN.   5 


of    Epedtiu,   (raciog  lii«  famUj   t 


JNIA.    One  of  the  mtieat  mm™  of  Sidly. 
kt./Hnid.]  Dotiu). 

MES.    T!ic  hilher  of  Antinoos.  (See  E; 


ilhpu 


,  Od.  xiL  147.) 


ii  what  dignity  ilanii'r  raacludca  tho  Odyssey  -  lo  liouoDi  liii  1 
'0  (IdSes,  Japilcr  and  Palla*,  who  inlerest  Ibrmaelies  In  his  c»u»e 
>  in  the  boldest  colours,  u  be  tusheB  on    the   enemy  lilb  ILe  ut 
id  his  courage  »  loungoTemable  that  Jopitcr  is  foKodto  resttiiait  nil 
J  for  ontors  fo  reserve  (he  itrongest  BTguiuenls  for  the  coiidiiKiian 
m  frpsh  apoa  the  letder'a  memory  :  Homei  luci  the  mine  coudocl 
0  in  all  his  ten^r  ;  be  shews  him  ID  be  iirestilible,  and  by  tbi*  mctlwd 
wiUi  a  nablo  idea  of  hii  niagnaniniity. 
I  alicndy  obaened,  that  tbo  end  of  the  action  of  the  Odyisay  ii 
}f  UlysicB  h)  full  peace  and  tranqaJtUiy  :  (bis  is  not  eSectod  till  th 


't  h»i 


:luded  bcfoie  thia  eiBOt  tt 
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9^-^Jkmttfwiwmr,']  The  war  between  i£neM  and  Tomoa. 

Qb— JLflliai  will  The  kingdom  of  Latinm,  or  of  king  LttUmu  • 

e^DcaNu'dt  Iflwik]  LaTiniaro. 

7^— flfaUaiiMfMli;]  Virgil,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  Roman 
ytliologj,  romeaaati  £neaa  as  having  introdoced  the  wonhip  of  the  gods  from  Troy. 

«.— Jlfcm/Mm.]  A  poetical  designation  for  Alba  itself.  (See  Ascanioa,  JExu  i. 
M.) 

10.]  ROME.  Rmna.  This  celebrated  ci^»  ntnated  ahoat  twelve  or  afteen  ffliles 
^1  tfae'moiith  of  the  Tiber,  was  the  principal  town  of  the  ancient  province  of  Latiam. 
'"  wae  faoilt  (bcnee  urt$  aepHeoUis,  or  9eptemgemma)  on  seven  hills ;  vis.  Palatinus, 
!V»i«ALES,  Atbvtinvb,  CaLioB,  ViMKNALis,  EtQuiUNUs,  and  Janicvlum;  this 
^  noeorilBg  to  aome  c^nlona,  seems  to  have  been  improperly  ranked  among  the  seven; 
i»  altboagh  boilt  on  and  fortified  by  Ancus,  the  fonrth  king  of  Rome,  it  was  not  included 
ttda  Hie  dty«  Movs  Capxtolinub,  or  Takpiius,  which  Servios  omitSy  should  have 
•en  mentioned  inita  stead.  The  Janiculum,  Collib  HoBTULOBUVa  and  VATXGAMua» 
waaHetwaida  added. 

RomnhH(8ee  Romolns)  bnih  on  the  Palatini  Mount,  which  became,  in  succeeding 
les,  the  leaideBM  (hence  the  term  PalaliMR,  palace)  of  the  empeior  Augnstoa  and  his 


The  QviniNAL  hiU,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Romulus 
Wfied  by  ^aaase  Qouinna)  which  stood  on  it,  was  added  to  the  dty  by  Servius,  and 
la  cnUed  in  klv  timea  Afens  CateUi. 

The  AFnunvB  (aee  Aventine),  the  moat  extensive  of  all  the  hills,  so  named  from  one 
f  the  Alban  kings,  and  added  by  Ancus,  was  the  place  (see  Romulus)  from  which  Remus 
Mk  te  oBena ;  and  waa  alto  called  Mkrciuiy  from  Murda,  the  goddess  of  sleep,  who 
■d  a  chapel  upon  it ;  CoUU  Diana,  from  a  temple  of  Diana ;  and  Rgmnku^  from 


'  1W  CoLtAif  hill,  80  named  from  C(Blea  Vibenna,  a  Tuscan,  wm  andmtly  also 
^lid  QtTfgtwIaiiaa,  from  the  oaks  with  which  it  abounded ;  Aitgwditu^  in  the  time  of 
^■vina;  and  in  later  timea,  Lafenmiif  ;  and  was  the  residence  of  the  popes  before  the 
^«ioa  of  tlM  Vatican. 

Hie  ViMiNAL,  80  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  {vvrnvuta)  which  grew  on  it,  waa  also 
"^  FiV«l«lif,  firom/^gj,  beediea,  and  was  added  to  the  dty  by  Servius. 

^  EsQVXLiNi,  so  named  from  the  oaks  (^rsoiMa)  with  which  it  waa  oovared,  was 
^  added  to  the  dty  by  Servius. 
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ICC  I.  IN,  SO  nuDcd  (noD  Janai  (•»?  Juiai) ;  wu  alio  talM.ftid 
J  Aurca.  hy  romtplion  MtmlmiDi.  * 

iToi.isi:  o[  TinpKiAN,  »  nvncd  fraTn  the  Cipilul  (ler  C^ 
»  Tnppu,  .£11.  >1ii.  1ST.).  "U  'n?  undenCl;  rallnl  3M— 
|g  In'm  ibe  rptUcace  of  Sttarn.  Tbe  CoiMt  IlonTi'Lomim,  w  cd| 
ti  boiag  cOYcrpd  sitli  gBrdcDi,  wu  ifteTwuds  oainrd  Piafju.  froB  I 
icii,  and  nu  not  taken  intu  llw  city  till  the  icFgn  of  tl»  empenr  Al 
1  > .  10  named  fram  ihe  RomiDi'  gelbng  poueMion  of  it  bj  the  C^ 
1,  according  lo  tbe  cooiKel  of  llie  lootbnjcn  {valti).  *(*  dtdiked  If 
luol  of  itt  bad  air,  but  ii  lh«  mount  on  which  have  been  ended  lb«| 
St.  An^lo,  the  Vaticaa  libraij,  and  Si.  PfIet'i  cLnrch. 
'I.]  The  priocipal  gatrt of  Home  were  :  t.  Porta  Flajminia  or  FUtm^ 
lairiaalu,  Agmnuis,  oi  Solaria;  S.  ViMiiadit:  4.  EtqmUitt  (*i 
l/rlia.LoMfsM.orLariciiiiii};  G.  Nmia;  C.  CdrnnUalu ,-  7.  C^m 
B  Porta  Viminalii  and  Esquilina.  without  the  wall,  im 
:>f  the  pr^torian  gaarda. 
Iiplfj.]  Of  tlje  templfs  of  accieol  Rome,  the  tolloxiag  w 
^    Capiloi   (H'eCaiRtal);  3.  Tbe    PantlinB  (uiw  tbe  RDtandla),bi 

-law  to  the  emperor  A uguatys,  vaa  dedicate,  according  to  Plisj,  t#4 
■cordbg  to  others,  lo  Man  and  Venm  ;  or,  sa  the  name  iaporia,  t»j| 
^  Trmpic  ef  Apello,  built  b;  AagDMna  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  bad  »p 
ithori,  parliculatly  poets,  oard  to  tecile  ttieir  compoiitiitna,  nnug  | 
[■«  bffote  Be  led  judges,  wlio  paued  Mutencc  on  tbei/  conipanlirt  ) 
Adrian  lubseijuentlj  cotuecnled  a  place  of  tfaii  kind  to  Mlacna4 
1.  The  TFRipIf  (t/*  Dima,  built  on  the  Anntine  Uount  by  the  TbIIm 
|ipi   of  StTTvina  Tulliiu ;  G.  The  TemfU  t>f  Juw.  built  b;   Nyaa  Q 


r,d 
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Sc)  «M  the  Arm  Rmmmam^  Viim,  or  Mggmm,  «  brgi  bbloag  iptoe  (sow 
-■narkiet)  bttwcen  the  CapiCDliie  and  PdadBa  billiy  when  die  MMnbliM  of  tbo 
|wpk  took  pkoPf  jutloo  •dminiitered,  and  public  boii^OM  tnameted.  It  «m  iuti* 
Mri  kj  noHuloi.  and  waa  nbwqocntly  simoiiiided  with  porticoa,  ibopa  (theaa  shopa 
lihg  cMnij  occapied  by  bankon,  mrgeuitru)^  and  bnildinga  by  Tarqoinloa  Priieua,  tbo 
Mb  kfaig  of  Rone.  The  part  of  the  Fomm  in  which  the  eomiHa  ewriaim  wore  held,  waa 
caDad  gawfti'iii,  when  the  pnlpit  or  liibanal  {itiggnhim)  whence  the  oratoni  vied  to 
hmmii^mm  ihe  people,  eiood.  It  was  also  named  rotfra*  fmm  its  beings  adorned  with  the 
beaka  of  tbo  aMpa  taken  from  the  Antiatei ;  (emplum,  from  its  having  been  conaecrated 
by  the  augon ;  and  waa  firtt  covered  the  year  that  Hiinnibal  came  into  Italy. 

JoHna  CvMTy  Aogattoa,  and  Doroitian  added  Fera«  the  lait  of  these  bemg  called 
Fsmt  iVcTMP,  bcca<ifle  finiihed  by  the  emperor  Nemu  Trajan  alao  built  a  iplendid 
Foram,  tmd  adomed  it  with  the  spoils  of  his  many  Tictorirs. 

Tlian  woR  other  /ore  or  market-placea  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  6sh,  &c. ;  of  these  tbo 
cUaf  nan,  Foram  Bmaiwm,  the  ox  and  cow  market ;  Stmrium,  tho  swine  market ;  Pig* 
€aHam,  tho  fiah  market;  OUtoriuMy  the  vegetable  market;  Ctqtedinis,  where  paatry  and 
fimfffCioBary  were  iold« 

The  Baoili c A  (aobseqaently  converted  into  Christian  churches)  were  spadoua  halla,  bnilt 
at  difbnnt  parioda  around  the  Forum,  adomed  with  columns  snd  porticos,  appropriated 
to  irnUic  vactpia  which  courts  of  josdce  sat,  and  other  public  business  was  tnnsacted. 

The  PoBTicvs,  or  piszsas,  were  among  the  mo»t  splendid  ornaments  of  the  city,  and 
took  tbeir  iMaaa  cither  from  the  edifices  to  which  they  were  anntoed,  as  Pmiietu  Csii- 
corriar*  ApUhmg,  &c. ;  or  from  the  builders  of  them,  as  ParticuM  Idom,  Pompom,  &c. 
Tbcj  won  generally  paved,  supported  on  marble  pillars,  and  adomed  with  statooa ;  and 
wore  used  cihleiy  for  walking  in,  or  riding  onder  c<iver.  The  senate  and  courts  of  justice 
warn  soneCiiBeB  also  held  in  them;  jewels  and  pictures,  &c.  exposed  to  aale;  the 
tents  of  aoUiera  erected  ;  the  works  of  authors  recited :  the  disputations  of  philosophers 
(ospodaHy  thoae  of  the  stoics,  their  name  being  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
ptriiaUf  bocauae  Zcno,  the  founder  of  their  sect,  taught  in  the  Purtieo  at  Athens) 
held.&c. 

The  CoiMuvm,  or  pillars,  were  ornamented  columns,  which  were  either  erected  in 
boDoar  of  great  men,  in  commcmoiatiun  of  illustrious  actions  or  events,  or  fir  the  sop- 
poft  of  atatnca,  globes,  &c. ;  and  were  variously  denominated,  from  the  different  orders  of 
archhoctnu;  the  moat  ancUnt  at  Rome  were,  the  Co/aamaiENfa,  a  braaen  pillar,  on 
whidi  waa  described  a  league  with  the  Latins ;  Columna  Rosiraia  (still  extant),  adomed 
with  ftgmaa  of  ahips,  in  commemomtion  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ctrthaginiana  in  a  naval  en- 
gageaseai  by  the  consul  C.  Duillius  Nepos ;  and  another  in  the  Capitol,  erected  by  tlie 
coasol  If.  Fnlvius :  but  tlie  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Trajan  and  Antooinna  Pius, 
which  an  still  in  existence,  and  highly  esteemed  among  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 
On  the  top  of  the  former,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  Fonim,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Trnjan,  waa  a  colosial  statue  of  tho^mperor,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in 
the  right  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  Mfhich,  according  to  some,  contained  hb  ashes;  these 
laere  however  more  generally  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  under  the  pillar. 

Pope  Siztaa  V.  substituted  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  for  those  of  Trajan 
and  AntoninoB. 

The  Akcus  TaiuMPiuLSs,  several  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  were  arches  erected 
la  honour  of  illustrious  generals.  They  were  originally  very  aimple,  built  of  brick  or 
bowB  atone,  and  of  a  seroi-circnlar  figure ;  but  they  were  afterwards  constructed  of  marble, 
of  a  square  figure,  with  a  large  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  from  the  vault  of  which  hung 
Ihtlo  winged  fanagea  of  Victory  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  m  the  victor  pasaed  in 
trivnph,  wora  let  down  and  placed  on  hia  head. 
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n  tropbiw  (aee  iEn.  li.  6,  tie.),  w 


m.  &c.,  u 


U  taken  Ccom  ibe  enemjr,  mA 


Id  (he  Gn'ckt,  uuJ  Udlv  in  uk  a 
,  OT  aquedoctfl,  lapporled  on  ircUei  placed  in  ro«l  oae  fetmv  M* 
r  Id  Roine  ^m  Ibe  diiluics  of  abore  aizlj  mile*,  thtOD^  nickiaf 
nllies  ;  thoy  *«re  otigiEiiilf  coni^ed  to  ti>e  cira  ofthe  c«naaiia4 
e,  aecanliag  lo  ■omc,  tvpnty.  and  to  ollicii,  fnnruea  in  Dumbei. 

■emn,  fint  csniirucEeil  b<r  Tuqniniiu  PiiKu,  uunded  oada  0* 
re  di>ii)ed  inio  Dnmetoo*  bnncliu,  which  alt  commnniotcd  •!&  ttt 
1,  Ihe  >tiipeadOD)  work  ol  Tirquiniua  SapHbai.     The  ucha*  «hichHf>i 
lu  high  uul  bio4d,  tint  Imded  wiggoo*  miflil  pui, 
I  Ihnwf  h  ihnu.     [The  goddeu  Cloacisa  prended  ofer  Lbear  •rstb.) 
YiK,  pDblic  wnyi,  wen  peihip*  the  most  coiuuknblo  of  ill  Ibe  Smm 
;  u  the;  did  U  the  utmost  limiU  of  tl>a  snpire.     Aaguitoa  atoU  t 
FonuB,  culled  nilliaruMi  aurtumi,  wbero  >JI  the  nuUlvj  hbji  tovMMd  i 
itieckoned  (rum  lliii  pillu,  bat  froin  the  gUea  d(  Uie  city,  ulvcn 
IB  Ihri>itg1ii>iit  all  ihc  coidi.     The  cj<r  w^ie  named  either  fcoin  the  pcnu 
I,  Di  from  the  placn  lo  which  tliij  led  :  rii. 
n  Etiuria,  neat  Ihc  Via  Flaminia ;  knawii  onl;  k 
jr.  begnn  hj  Appim  Claodi^iR  -,  it  eiteoiicd  fiom  ilie  Porta 
thcadgh  Simniiim  and  Ap-jlii  to  Brucdnsium. 
u  Etniria,  aen  the  Via  Flammin  ;  knaon  only 
loq^  tlie  coast  of  Elmiia. 
iween  the  Via  Amelia  and  Flaminia. 
>,  in  Etturia,  near  tbe  V^ia  Flamjnia  -,  known  only  bom  iDsoiptimi. 

n  Etraria,  near  (he  Via  Flaminia  ;  known  only  from  inseriptioni. 
I,  )n  Etrutia  ;  iti  direction  uncertain. 
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flrinlly  fdll  tcandmg,  so  named,  becann  it  led  to  Janicahim :  0.  Pon$  rriviR- 
f  A  few  fMtigei  of  which  Temaiii,  waa  tlie  bridge  orer  which  those  who  tri« 
laaed  in  their  way  to  the  Capitol :  7.  Potm  JEliuMt  bnilt  by  .£Uiia  Hadrianus, 
og,  the  largest  snd  most  beaotiful  bridge  in  Rome  :  8.  Pmj  Mibnu»,  without 
cm  Ponte  Mollc). 

^eaHsn  qf  Rome.']  The  ancients  personified  tlieir  towns ;  but  of  ibese,  none  was 
Jly  worshipped  ss  the  goddess  Roma :  besides  her  altars  in  the  city,  there  were 
wcnced  to  her  in  the  towns  of  Nica>a  in  Bithynia,  Alabandain  Caria  (wlierc 
r  called  Alabandus),  Ephesus  in  Ionia,  and  Pola  in  Istria.  AflMmg  her  diffe- 
liicatioDS,  she  sometimes  appears  like  the  goddess  Minerva,  seated  on  a  rock, 
xy  trophios  at  lier  feet,  a  helmet  on  her  bead,  and  a  spear,  or  a  small  figure  of 
L  bcr  hand  :  as  Rome  the  VietmiouM,  on  a  medsl  of  the  reign  of  Gall>a,  she  is 
1  aa  an  Amaaon,  with  her  right  foot  on  a  globe,  a  sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and 
f  laurel  in  her  right :  ss  Rome  the  Happy,  on  a  medal  of  the  reign  of  Nerra, 
id  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  branch  of  lanrel  in  her  right,  and  a  rudder  in  her 

Umass  (says  Mscrobius)  bemg  persuaded  that  erery  city  liad  its  tutelary 
Ml  attacking  a  city  nsed  certain  verses  to  call  fbrth  its  gods,  beliering  it  im- 
iwwiaa  to  take  the  town  ;  and  even  when  they  might  take  the  place,  they 
;  wcmld  he  a  great  crime  to  take  the  gods  captive  with  it ;  for  tliia  reascm  the 
wwiled  the  real  names  of  tlieir  cities  very  closely,  they  being  dififierent  from 
gcnciaily  called  them  :  they  concealed  likewise  the  namea  of  the  tutelary  gods 
iea>  Pliny  informs  ns,  that  the  secret  name  of  Rome  waa  Valentia,  and  that 
oramn  was  severely  punished  for  revealing  it.  We  see  the  evocation  of  the 
lift  in  livy." 

I  The  Romans  seem  to  have  borne  at  first  but  one  or  two  names ;  aa  Romulus^ 
ipilios,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  &c. ;  but  when  they  were  subsequently  divided 
nd  fiunilies,  the  more  nqble  were  usually  distinguished  by  three.    These  were 
e  pr^nunmen,  nomen,  and  cogtwrnen.    The  pran0men,  which,  under  the  obser- 
httUB  Tsligious  cereraonies,  boys  received  on  the  ninth  day  after  tlieir  birth,  was 
ad  waa  commonly  written  with  one  letter ;  the  noimen  followed  the  prwnomen, 
d  the  gent  or  clan ;  and  the  cognomen  wss  placed  last,  snd  denoted  the  (Ja- 
lily:  thus,  P.  Cornelius Scipio.    The  nomen  generally  ended  in  t««.    Some 
Mr  to  have  had  no  surname,  as  C.  Marius ;  L.  Mummius,  &c« 
I  name,  acquired  by  some  illustrious  action,  was  sometimes  added,  and  was 
;  thus,  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Africanus. 
^god»  </.]   The  Romans  made  three  classifications  of  their  gods :  1.  the 
aLiSTiAL  Deities  (the  Dii  Mojorum  Gentium) ;  2.  the  Select  Deities  (the 
(0;  and,  8.  the  Inferior  Deities  (the  Dii  Minorum  Gentium). 
GasAT  Celestial  Deities,  called  Consentea,  were  twelre  in  number  :  vis. 
ran  (sec  Jove). 
» (see  Juno). 
tavA  (see  Minerva). 
A  (see  Vesta). 
IS  (see  Ceres). 
tvvn  (see  Neptune). 
7S  (see  Venus). 
:anu8  (see  Vulcan), 
s  (see  MsTs). 
ncnivs  (see  Mercury). 
LLo  (see  Apollo). 
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«  Pluto). 
e  Buchui). 
JApoUo). 
e  Duuu). 
«  Geniui). 

tUFEKICH   Dill 


'f  nf  v9 


Wfigtin,  vt  hcrnti,  wliu  rallied  inumg  I) 
«c>|.l«l.:.i.. 
(sw  HltcuIw). 
D  Pol. tux  (H-e  Culor  mU  Pullai). 

>ee  Riymulua),  ftc. 

tu  aliocfrtniii  godi  called  StMUKis,  < 

in). 

s  F.uni«). 


ni). 

liD  presidi 

IB  goddett  of  _flu 


;r  Die  (Aobf 


of  » 


■f  gard™ 


<  and/iiuli. 

■i(e  of  ZupUyru*  (»t«  Zpphjnw). 
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TBER,  TIBER.  TYBERIS,  or  TIBRI8.  Th«  Awn  of  Italj  od  the  btnkt  of 
bout  fifteen  miles  from  iti  mouth,  Rome  was  hoilt.  It  riiet  in  the  Appemiinrs 
into  the  lyrrhene  (now  TaBcan)  see,  dividing  Latium  from  Etnirie.  It  wu 
r  eellcd  Alhda,  from  the  nhitenesi  of  its  waters ;  T)frrhnmi,  becanae  it  watered 
JAfdm$,  becaose  the  people  in  its  neighbourhood  were  auppoeed  to  be  of  Lydiaa 
od  Tihtrii,  from  Hberinua,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  had  been  drowned  therey  and 
me  god  of  the  river.  A  little  ahove  Rome  it  is  joined  bj  the  Anio,  the  Aility 
Bremen ;  and  farther  op,  by  the  Nar,  the  Claois,  and  the  ClhomnuB. 
in  muieut  town*]  Carthage. 

lyHen  c^l^myJ]  Carthage  was  founded  hj  a  colony  from  Tyre. 
!ARTHAG£.  This  celebrated  dty  was  situated  in  that  part  of  Africa  anciently 
ifiica  Proprisy  which  corresponds  with  Uie  present  state  of  Tunis.  According  to 
i  {vobable  accounts,  it  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Tyrians,  under  their  queen 
id  was  by  them  called  Carthado  ;  by  the  Greeks  Curdudon ;  by  the  Latins  Cer- 
id  Jmmtmia,  It  has  been  immortalised  by  the  Roman  poets  and  historians  on 
mT  three  wars  it  sustained  against  tlie  republic  of  Rome.  The  immediate  cause 
It,  which  hcgan  6.  C.  264,  was  the  jealousy  entertained  hy  the  Carthaginians  at 
panted  by  the  Romans  to  tlie  Mamertines,  in  an  attack  upon  Messana  (now 
^,  mtowB  in  alliance  with  the  Syracusans. 

faawrtiMs,  a  body  of  Italian  mercenaries  from  Campania,  had  been  appointed  by 
n  tyiant  of  Syracuse,  to  guard  the  town  of  Messana ;  but  instead  of  protecting  the 
they  assailed  and  massacred  them,  in  order  to  obtain  their  possessions,  and  thus 
the  indignation  of  the  Sicilians,  that  they,  naturally  excited  to  revenge  by  such 
ompelled  the  Mamertines  to  implore  succour  from  a  foreign  power ;  for  this  succour 
lied  to  the  Romans  as  well  as  the  Carthaginians ;  and  thus  was  afforded  to  the 
rhose  troops  first  reached  the  inland,  an  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  a 
len  equally  formidable  in  military  and  naval  resources,  llie  war  (which  was 
orfccd  by  the  capture  and  cruel  death  of  the  Roman  general,  Rcgulus)  ended, 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Lotatius  Catulus,  off  the  jEgatet  fante, 
U  A.U.C.  572,  and  the  estabiisliment  of  the  Roman  marine. 
scond  Punic  war  was  eicited  by  the  siege  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal.  It  com- 
LC.  S18,  and  was  memorable  fur  the  signal  defeats  esperienccd  by  the  Romans  firom 
ml  in  the  battles  of  Trebis,  Ticinus,  Tbrasy menus,  and  Cannie.  llie  victor  main* 
maoff  in  Italy  sizieen  years ;  but  was  at  length  recalled  hy  his  country,  in  order 
I  the  enemy,  who,  to  draw  Hannibal  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  had  appeared  on 
I.  The  stratagem  succeeded  ;  Hannibal  repaired  to  Carthage  ;  and,  after  col* 
.  lH|e  army,  gave  battle  to  Scipio  (see  the  1st  Scipio  Africanus)  in  the  plains  of 
Tba  contett,  which  was  long  and  bloody,  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
nians,  snd  the  flight  of  Hannibal,  202  B.C.  During  the  interval  of  fifty  years, 
ipsed  between  the  conclusion  of  the  cecond,  and  the  commencement  of  the  tliird 
Up  tlie  Carthaginians  very  considerably  repaired  their  losses.  This  last  war, 
nmenced  149 B.C.,  was  undertaken  by  the  Romans  under  tlte  pretence  of  re- 
an  outrage  which  had  been  committed  by  the  Carthaginians  upon  their  ally 
a,  king  of  Numidia,  while  its  real  object  was  the  annihilation  of  Carthage, 
flict  was,  liowever,  comparatively  sboit;  and,  in  the  year  B.C.  146,  Car- 
ee  the  2nd  Scipio  Africanus),  after  having  been  seventeen  days  in  flames, 
irly  raxed  to  the  ground.  Some  suppose  that  the  Cartliagininns  were  cslled 
ma  Phoenix,  a  Phccnicinn  king,  and  tluit  they  retained  the  religion  of  their 
onntry  ;  their  tutelary  gcd,  to  whom  human  \ictims  were  sacrificed,  being 
he  Moloch  of  Scripture  (see  Phosnicia,  Kgypt).  In  process  of  time,  they  added 
imler  of  their  deities  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  invoking  .Fupiter  under  the 
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If  ficbu  DC  BmI;  Diuia,  or  tlio  mnon,  nndn  tint  of  CaiaUM; 

m  of  Uartliagt',  ihougli  bul  fvw  ptjticuUrt  of  il  cm  be  coDec 
■i  ucTcnhelcis  cclebrHUd  h;  Aiulollp  u  one  of  Uit  OMM  p 
1  tli«  aaiiali  of  the  Cutbiginiaa  Mate  bttbn  its  •■»  mth  Bon 

liDown.  It  it  aSrniFil  lliat  iwo  mtgiaualea,  tmned  tuftta,  ■■■ 
flioiie  oHice  »mu  to  hire  letembleil  that  of  tbi  conitila 
OH  derisions  weie  controiled  by  a  aupieme  council  of  fire)  tint  af> 
J  opmtione,  am)  of  ibe  Conduct  of  tbeic  g«»ialg, 
■crilied  ID  fable  ■■  the  daughter  of  (be  'J'yrian  Hennln  aad  A»twil,lti 
an  J  OQ  mod^  sbe  u  ivpresenLed  wilb  tbe  btad  of  ■  b< 
lie  lown  Catahe.  wliiiU  Bipiifio  "  hpni  of  a  bone." 
Aoi  r.]  TbR  aboie  of  the  ialaod  of  Samua.  I'his  iig<  an 
le  coail  of  Alii  Minor,  oppouie  looia,  Iti  inoal  aacie 
It  it  wai  aliio  called  Dnjata.  AMktmuit,  MelamfhifUiu,  Cyfwrioif,  Pa- 
and  PorlAfiui.     Il  wu  otigiiiBllf  );oveine<lb;  lua«ik 

'B  been  built  by  the  At^oauu.     The  Suniao  Jaiio,eslrviiie4lhBMna  ii 
It  (ece  IbcBe,  iiodcr  the  names  of  Juno),  i>  repnwDtrd  MaofBEiak 
e  lunar  rmbleni  upon  liri  head  \  and  n-itli  Ibe  ptflvm,  wtucb,  iBiptiiiat 
It,  ■she  boIJi  with  pitended  arms.     Thtre  ncre  alao  three  cnlca—l  U 
erra,  and  Herculr.-i,  at  Ssmog.  whiib  »eie  leiuuTcd  to  Rome  bj 
ccptiOQ  of  Ihe  £nt,  were  eubaeqaeall;  leatored  to  tbe  Mm 


lirawl  An-  cftnrii 


1.  t;c.']  Poelically  iaiplyiog  iliai  CulbA^  VH  her  hnmnM 
mililai;  one  ;  Juno  being  often  repreKoled,  bf  ibe  |K 
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The  principal  divisions  of  Cxsalpivb  Gaul  wore : — 
I.  UttvmiA  i   chief  towns,  GeniM  (Genoa) ;  Portei  Uereulk  AfeMrct  (Monaco) ; 

»•  Tavbiwi  ;  AmgMita  TaeniiorMM  (Turin). 

m.  iKsunmss  ;  MedUUauun  (Milan) ;  Tieinum  (Paviii). 

IT.  CaHOMANNi ;  BrixU  (Brescia) ;  Cremona ;  Bedriaeum ;  Manhuk  (lee  Mantua). 
.  T.  SvoAMBi ;  Tritlentmm  (Trent) ;  Verona,  on  the  Aikeiu  (Atligc),  hirthplaco  of 
GMlw ;  fiuDOQS  also  for  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 

vlVbiibti;    Patertirm    (Padua),    hirtliplace  of    Livy;   AquUeia ;    Fonm  JiUii 

CtaU). 

Tu.  UisTBiA ;  Tergefie  (Trieste). 

VIII.  laaioovzs  ;  Raven  as. 

n.  Boji;  Bmwmia  (Bologna);  MiUina  (Modcna;  see  Augustus);  Panaa;  Pla- 
Mlie. 

The  princi[ial  divisions  of  Italia  Fbopbia  were : — 

L  JEtbvbia.    (See  Etniria.) 

u.  Uiibbia:  chief  towns,  &c.  iiruiiiKMm;  Pismimm  (Fesaro),  on  the  PiMtamu; 
Mam  (Urinno) ;  Camerinum;  Spoletium  (Spo\etto);  interamHa  (Temi),  the  birth- 
Hve  of  Tadtna  the  historian,  and  Tacitus  the  emperor ;  Namia  (Nami),  on  the  Nar 
[naNar). 

III.  PiCEMVM :  chief  towns,  &c.  iiacoii  Dorica  (Ancona) ;  Loreito,  near  which  was 
Ihs  ianoiw  cbapeJ,  supposed  hj  monkish  historians  to  have  been  brought  through  the  air 
yugels,  A«D.  1S91,  from  Judasa,  where  it  had  been  a  cottage  inhabited  by  the  Virgin 
tbij;  CmrfhUtam  or  liaUea  (San  Ferine);  and  Sulmo  (Sulmona],  the  birthplace  of 
Md ;  these  two  last  being  the  cliief  towns  of  the  Vestini  and  Pklioni,  a  people  to  the 
tath  of  Ficemun ;  MwrmlriMm  (see  Marrubium),  the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi  (see  Marsi) ; 
>a  grove  of  Aagmiiia  (see  Angiiitia);  Alba,  the  inhabitants  Albenset;  [Cure$  (see 
luwi);  AeaCf  (Rieti) ;  jBtifeniauii  (see  Amitemuro,  the  birthplace  of  Salliist);  No- 
taiam  (se«  Nonentom) ;  Cruatumerium  (see  Ciustumerium) ;  Fidenm  (sec  Fideme) ; 
■ICMne  (aee  Antemnn) ;  Collatia  (see  CoUatia) ;  and  Tibar  (Tivoli,  by  some  placed  in 
uinm,  celebrated  for  the  villa  of  Horace),  were  all  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Stibini 
W.O).] 

IV.  Lativm.  (See  Lutium.) 

V.  Campahia  :  chief  towns,  &c.  Cajma  (see  Capys,  /En.  i.  257.) ;  Catilinum ;  Vena- 
■at;  LsCemiBi ;  Cuma  (see  Cumn);  Aftsfnutn  (see  Misennm),  opposite  to  tlic  islands 
raek^im  tmd  Berime  (see  these  islands) ;  Bai4e  (see  Baia:),  near  the  Lucrine  lake  and 
le  lak«  Amwtu  (see  these  lakca) ;  PuteoU  (Puszoli),  near  the  PhUgrai  Cumpi,  or 
irmng  plaiH  (now  Solfaterra),  where  Jupiter  is  fabled  to  have  overcome  the  gianu ; 

(en  Cimmexia);  Neapolu  or  Partkenope  (Naples),  near  which  is  Mount 
;  Arvntewvm  and  Pompeii,  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  on 
Mt4thof  Aogost,  A.D.  70 ;  iVaccrm  (Noccra) ;  Stabia ;  S'urrm ««m  (Surrento),  near 
liidi  was  the  promontory  Sttrrenfia  amor  ilMentf  Kin  (Capo  de  Minerva);  Capre4e(aee 
^•pns)  ;  the  StremuMO!  (sec  Sircnusa*)  ;  NoUt  (Nola),  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of 
Kanibni  by  Blncellns,  for  the  denth  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  for  iU  having  been 
^hishoprick  of  St.  Paulinus,  a  native  of  Bourdeauz,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  bdla 
Machwchea  is  ascribed ;  Saiemam  (Salerno),  the  chief  town  of  the  PicfBltai,  near  which 
^■ds  Aaalfi,  n  city  not  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  but  remarkable  for  having  con- 
'■■cd  the  code  of  Uws  framed  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  which  had  bei>n  brouglit  thitlier 
^^  Chcece,  and  was  discovered  at  the  pillage  of  that  tOHn  by  the  Pisant,  in  the  twelfth 
cettary. 
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:  diier  towni.  ice.  BcuntnUm,  or  Afalrmlim  (Beanmlo),  «*ul  I 
ij  Diomed,  anil  remsrkabk'  loi  iia  reniaini  of  utiquilf  ;  Coodim 
irrf  Caailine  (ForchU  J'  Arv*i9),  Equut  TutUia,  HEitDOHii  ((Ma^ 
;  Suca,  Orlona,  uicl  LwnaBi,  towDs  of  ihe  FreMaai. 
AFiDTA  (Puglii  PinnB,  or  the  CBphuiiu),  «b>  dnidnl  iata  M 
I  (we  Dauniii)  and  fmretia.  w  ulleil  from  Pracctius,  Ihe  brother  of  (Em- 
i  to  hiTi  artlted  Ihers  fiom  Arcatlin,  anenteen  geDentiOBi  bdcn  lb 
|ti  cbicf  towDi,  &c.  were,  Arpi  (tee  Aigjripa)  ;  TVimun,  or  Jpdm;  G^ 
;  Aiealun  (Atcoli);  Canrowi  (Coaoii))  Cmiuf,  celebrated  hr  te 
Bed  orer  ttie   Rumaai  bj  llsniiilial ;    fcniuia  (^Venoi*) ;  Bariam  (fini}) 

Eiiipii.Uie  southeni  part  of  nhicli  «■»  called  Siii.isTi»(a<l 

[s  chief  (OHnB,  &c.  nere,  Bnauhaium  (Drundiil),  oppoaite  DTiradnis, « 

il;  Hsdrualum  (Ouanto);  Liipia,  nrar  whicb  in  ibe  modern  d^Lsct: 

«  (CuHo),  celebrated  (or  a  {"inple  of  Minena  ;  Pmwata'ua 

I  &ilnil(«ain  (Santa  Muia  de  Leuo)  ^   Callipolis  (GallrpaU);  A'fntm 

A-nilani(Tarcnlo,BeBTareiiIuiD);  AiJbh;  Riidia,the  biithpliMof Euiia; 

id  Maalhaia  (Cbh 

:  chief  town*,  jcc.  Milapantum,  nid  to  hare  been  founded  b;  tlia  P:|luat     , 

;  Heracttn,  the  place  of  tkaaemlilj  for  the  dcjiutici  of  the  Grectia 

k  founded  by  Ihe  Acbnrani,  remarkable  for  tlio  effembicy  of  iu  udulaliaK     i 

,  a  place  lo  »hich  the  Sybarilci  tied  afier  the  desinictiun  of  tbeu  otjif 

roton,  under  Ihe  faiuDQa  MJIo  ;  P<M(N«.  called  by  the  Groeta  P 

lony  of  Doriuis  ;  Mount  ^Ibumiu;    f'tlia,  Elm,  or  Htlia,  foonJedbji 

,  Ihe  ci<;  of  Zeno,  called  Elfales,  In  diatinguish  him  [ram  Zeim. 

loic  philoBophj.  a  nalire  of  Ciiiutn,  in  Cyprui ;    (Envtrultt ,  no  aDiM 
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Magna  Gracia. 
rte  aMithem  part  of  Italy,  of  which  the  limiu  vttn  'not  dcfiaed,  wai  called  JUagnm 
iccM,  a  name  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
BMen  ^ItaiffJ]    The  principal  rivers  of  Italy  arc, 

^    The  Padus  or  Eridanus  (Po  ;  see  Po).  "*^ 

The  Tjcinus  (Tesino),  issuing  from  the  lake  Verhanu»  (Maggion;);  near 
lUs  river  Hannibal  first  defeated  the  Romans  nndcr  P.  Cor.  Scipio. 

The  Adoua  (Adda),  issuing  from  the  lake  Lariua  (Como). 

The  MiNcivs  (Mincio),  issuing  from  tlie  lake  Bfiiaciis  (Guarda);  see   ^t?, 
Uincios. 

The  TnEBiA  (Trebia),  near  which  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  a  se- 
eoad  ome,  under  the  consul  Sempronius. 

The  RBENrs  (Riieno). 

The  Athesis  (Adige),  falls  into  the  Adriatic. 
^    TheTiXAVus,  TiMAO,  or  TiMAvo.  (Sec  Timavus.) 
r    The  TYBanis,  TibriSiTevere,  Tiber,  or  TiiYnnis  (Tyber ;  see  Tiber). 

The  Crkkera.  (See  Fabii.) 

The  Uacba  (Magra),  flows  from  the  Apennines. 

The  Clawis  (Chiana). 

The  Ausua,  Auseris,  or  Anser  (Serchio),  juins  the  Arnus. 

The  Uxbxo  (Ombrone). 

The  MiNio  (Mignonc  ;  see  Miniu). 

The  Rubicon  (Pisalella,  or  Rugone),  diridea  Italia  Propria  from  Cisalpine  GnoJ, 
lifea  in  the  Apennines,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic.  (See  Julius  Cesar*) 

The  RiMiNus. 

The  PiBAunus  (Foglia). 

The  MsTAURUs  (Metro). 

The  Nan  (Nera  ;  see  Nar). 

The  Velxnvs  (Velino ;  see  Velinus). 

The  JEsu  (.£sino);  this  river  separates  Umbria  from  Picenum. 

The  Tnv  bntus  (Tronto),  a  river  of  Picenum. 

The  Allia  (see  Allia). 
'     The  Anxo  or  Aniek  (Teverone),  falls  into  tlie  Tiber. 

The  NuMxcus  (sec  Nuroicus). 

The  AsTOBA. 

The  UrEWs  (Aufente ;  see  Ufens,  JEn.  vii.  1002. 

The  AxASENVs  (see  Amssenus). 

The  LiBxs  (Garigliano),  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  VuLTURNus  (Voltumo ;  see  Vultumus,  JEn,  vii.  1007.) 

The  Clanxus  or  Liternus  (Lagnio). 

The  BxBBTHus  or  Ssbethos  (Sebeto ;  see  Sebethls)- 

The  Sarnus  (Samo ;  see  Samus). 

Hie  Sabatus  (Sabato),  runs  into  the  Vultumus.         "^  "e  fl 

The  C ALOR  (Caiore).  >  S  '1 

The  Frento  (Foitore),  runs  into  tlie  Adriatic.  C>  g 

The  TiFRRWus  (Tifemo).  J^« 

The  Cxrbalvs  (Cervaro).  >   „.  .  .     ,. 

«...  >A*x  atjnJ  Riven  of  Apulia. 

The  AoFXDus  (Ofanto;  see  Aufidus)*    $ 

The  G AL&SVS  (Galeso),  a  river  of  Calahria,  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarentnm, 
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TThe  S*CRA. 

I  0/  yfoly.]    The  principal  I«k«s  of  lulj  atr, 

ASUS  (Muggiorc),  ■  l«ke  in  tlie  modprn  Jucliy  of  Milu. 
.<B  (Comn).  a  Inke  of  Ci>a]{aiie  Gaul.     , 
ci'9[CuardH;  ler  BcmacnO- 
EiYiiEMs  (PpruEia),  a  lake  DtF.lrurLt,  ni-ar  Pcnisium,  cele 
noa  b</  Hanniba],  tiuln  ll.o  consul  Flaminina.  B.C.  317. 
vcTU!  (Mofcila;  «»  Amsanclus). 
I  .  (Lago  di  C.-laDD  ;  ace  Fudnuf). 
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Piasanf  who  followed  NeHtor  to  tlic  siege  of  Tru^  ^  and  wlielher,  as  report 
■}■,  at «  still  earlier  day,  Uie  Arcauiian  Evander  founded  that  village  un  tlie  bank  of  the 
riber,  which  afterward  became  Rome ;  still  we  learn  with  unquestionable  certainty  that 
if  ibeie  were  not  facts,  yet  Grecian  colonics  wrro  settled  in  various  parts  of  Italy  at  a 
my  early  period :  so  early,  that  we  can  trace  them  very  high ;  yet  their  origin  lies 
kjoBd  all  investigation.  The  reputation  wan  heiicu  acquired  by  Curaa,  on  the  Campa- 
au coast,  of  being  the  oldest  of  all  tliu  fjrecian  towns,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  because 
itconldywith  the  greatest  certainty,  refer  its  foundation  to  the  remotest  era.  It  was  a 
cslooy  lird  by  Mega&tlienes  and  Ilipjiocles  from  Chalcis  and  Cuma  in  Eubtca,  not  a  great 

lie,  according  to  Velleiu»  I'aterculus,  after  the  founding  of  those  towns  by  the  Atlie- 
The  Canipanitm  Cunia  protipered  aud  sent  out  its  own  colonies :  Naples  is  among 
ttoffspriog. 

"  One  flourishing  settlement  in  that  inviting  country  would  encourage  farther  adventures. 
The  Clialcidianfl  of  Eubosa,  we  are  told,  iiuding  at  a  following  period  their  population  too 
gieaC  for  their  territory,  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  Pythouesa  directed  them 
to  dedmate  their  whole  people,  aud  send  a  tenth  to  found  a  colony.  It  happened  that 
■oiM  of  the  principal  Mcssenians  of  thoae  who  had  fled  tlii-ir  country  after  the  first  war 
rith  Lacedsmon,  were  at  tlie  aamc  time  ut  Delphi  to  a&k  advice  of  the  gcd.  'ilie  mana- 
gers of  tlie  oiade  commanded  thum  to  join  in  the  aiiventure  with  tlie  decimated  Chalci- 
•ians.  Both  parties  were  pleased  with  the  order  ;  and  choosing  fur  their  leader  a  Mcsse- 
tian  of  the  Heradeid  family,  they  founded  Khcgium,  on  the  soutliern  point  of  Iikly, 
'Lich  became  a  powerful  and  fluuhahing  state.  Not  long  after,  Tarentuui  waH  founded  by 
«accdflB]Bonians ;  Locri  Epizepbyrii,  and  Medainn,  by  I^ocriaus  from  Cri^sa ;  Scylleticttm, 
i^rwards  Scylladum,  by  Athenians  ;  Crotcmu,  and  Sybaris,  from  whose  ruin  rose  Thn- 
ium,  by  Achaians;  Salcntum  and  BmnduMum,  by  Cretans.  Some  of  these  had  inferior 
•owns  within  tiieir  territory ;  and  in  tlie  end  full  half  tlie  coast  of  Italy  came  into  the  pos- 
lession  of  the  Greeks. 

"  While  the  coasts  of  Italy  thus  became  Grecian  ground,  settlements  were  made  with 

Bquil  or  superior  success  in  Sicily.    Thucydidvs  informs  us  that  the  name  by  which  that 

iaiaad  first  became  known  to  tlie  Greeks  was  Trinacria,  aud  that  the  first  inhabitants, 

coatemmg  whom  any  tradition  reached  them,  were  the  Cyclops  and  Lsstrigons  ;  whose 

Idstoiy,  however,  witli  his  usual  jud^^mcnt,  he  professes  to  leave  to  the  jioets.    The  Sicans, 

fna  whom  it  acquired  the  name  df  Sicaniii,  he  supposes  to  have  passed  from  Spain ; 

''rivni  from  their  settlements  there  by  the  Ligurians.     Afterward  the  Sicels,  forced  by 

Mnilar  violence  from  their  native  Italy,  wrested  from  the  Sicans  the  greatest  and  best  part 

of  theiilaady  and  fiic^d  upon  it  that  name  which  it  still  retains.     At  a  very  early  period 

the  Pbceaudans  had  established,  in  tome  of  the  most  secure  situations  around  the  coast, 

Bot  colonieiy  but  factories,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  trade ;  and  probably  less  tlie  unin- 

'ueaced  violence  of  the  barbarous  natives,  than  Phccnician  policy  directing  that  violence, 

^  given  occasion  to  those  reports,  so  much  cultivated  by  the  poets,  of  giants  and  mou- 

"^  peculiar  to  Sicily.     No  Grecian  trader  dared  venture  thither ;  but  some  Pliocian 

"^^Uien,  in  returning  from  the  seige  of  Troy,  being  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  coast 

^Africa,  and  unable,  in  the  imperfection  of  navigation,  dience  directly  to  reach  Greece, 

cooped  to  the  Sicilian  coast.    It  happened  tliat  there  they  fell  in  with  some  Trojans,  who, 

*^  the  overthrow  of  their  city,  hud  wandered  thus  far  in  quest  of  a  settlement.    Bro- 

'^Miood  hi  distress  united  them  ;  they  found  means  to  make  alliance  with  the  Sicans  in 

^  wertem  part  of  the  island,  and  established  themselves  there  ;  Trojans,  Greeks,  and 

^^caas,  fiDrmed  together  a  new  people,  who  acquired  the  new  name  of  Etymians.    The 

'ttoiig  holds  of  Eryx  and  Egesta,  called  by  the  Romans  Segesta,  became  their  principal 

It  was,  according  to  Sphorus,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Strabo,  in  the  nexV.  vi^c,  \iT  ^<cu«\«L\\u\i^ 


i 
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iftertfaii  ef  ent  tbtt  Tbeoclei,  or  Thuclei,  an  Atheniui,  being  driten,  ilMibjibaitf 
weather,  on  the  entem  coait  of  the  island,  had  opportunitj  to  ofaaerve  how  Utdelii^ 
dable  the  barbarooi  inhabitanti  in  that  part  really  were,  as  well  as  bow  inntiBg  Ikt  ri 
and  climate*  On  his  return  he  endeavoured  to  procure  the  aotboiitj  of  the  AtWi 
goremment  for  eitablithing  a  colony  there ;  but  not  succeeding,  he  went  to  OaU^b 
Euboea,  where  his  propoeal  waa  more  fftronrably  received.  Many  Chalcidiaiii  cappi 
in  the  adventure,  llius  encouraged,  many  from  other  parts  of  Greeea  joined  te; 
and  under  the  coodoct  of  Thucles,  they  founded  Naxui,  the  first  GreciaB  ten  i 
Sicily. 

"  A  prosperous  beginning  here,  as  in  Italy,  invited  more  atlempis.  It  was,  BBaafiy k 
Thucydides,  in  the  very  next  year  afier  the  founding  of  Nazus,  that  Archias,aOMUM|2r 
of  lleracleid  race,  led  a  colony  to  Sicily.  To  the  southward  of  Naxus,  but  fffloitti 
eastern  coast,  he  found  a  territory  of  uncommon  fertility,  with  a  harbour  siagibilf  flfc 
and  commodious.  Within  the  harbour,  and  barely  detached  from  tlie  ahore,  wutaiM  I*' 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  plentifully  watered  hy  that  renurkable  Ibontaia  elid^  |^ 
through  the  poets  chiefly,  has  acquired  renown  by  tlie  name  of  Arcthuaa.  Fnaiii 
advantageous  post  he  expelled  the  Sicels,  and  founded  there  the  city  which  becaiAi  I  i 
great  and  celebrated  Syracuse.  Meanwhile  Naxus  to  increased  and  flouris3ied,lkiikii  |s^ 
the  sixth  year  only  from  its  foundation,  its  people,  still  under  the  condoet  of  Tteh^ 
driviog  the  Sicels  before  them,  founded  first  Leontiui,  and  soon  after  Cataaa.  Akitlki 
same  time  a  new  colony  from  Megara,  under  Lamis,  fuunded  the  Ilyblseaa  BIcgn.  h 
was  not  till  above  forty  years  after  that  any  setUcment  was  attempted  on  the  i 
coast,  when  a  united  colony  of  lUiodians  and  Cretans  founded  Gcla.  But  the  aopaini^ 
of  the  Greek  nation  in  Sicily  was  already  decided ;  and  Taurominium,  SeUnas^ 
Aov,  CasmeD89,  Camarina,  Acragas,  called  by  the  Romans  Agrigmtum,  and  tafi, 
afterwards  named  Messena,  became  considerable  cities,  mostly  colonies  from  those  brfii 
founded  in  that  island,  or  in  Italy.  The  interior  of  both  counlriei  remained  to  the  Crmt 
race  of  inhabitants. 

"  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  seem  never  to  have  coveted  inland  teniloMf: 
tlicir  active  temper  led  them  always  to  matitime  situations;  and  if  driven  from  thmce, 
they  sought  still  others  of  the  same  kind,  however  remote  from  their  natife  coontiT, 
raiher  than  be  excluded  from  the  moans  which  tlie  sea  afTurdcd  for  commnnicatiaB  wilfc 
all  the  world.  Accordingly  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  (whose  posseaiions  «ae  lo 
extended  as  to  acquire  the  xume  of  Grvnt  Greece),  and  not  leas  the  Africaa  colooies, 
maintained  constant  intercourse  with  the  country  of  their  forcfatlicrs  :  paitiealariy  they 
frequented  the  Olympian  games,  the  great  meeting  for  all  people  of  Grecian  laee.  Still 
greater  advantages  perhaps  were  derived  from  the  yet  more  intimate  commuaicstioB 
maintained  by  some  of  them  with  the  Asiatic  colonies ;  for  tliere  Grecian  ait  and  idflM 
first  rose  to  splendour:  there  Grecian  philosophy  had  its  birth,  and  from  the  ithaA.^ 
Samoa,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  great  Py tba^oras  came  and  settled  at  Crotona,  ia  Inlf* 
Thus  the  colonics  in  general  nearly  equalled  in  improvements  of  arts,  science,  aadcinli' 
aation,  and  sometimes  even  went  before  tlie  mother-country."  Mitford,  voL  i.  d»f*^' 
sec.  3i« 

Italy  is  most  commonly  represented  on  Roman  medals  under  the  form  of  a  wo** 
crowned  with  turrets,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left  a  cornucopia,  «tk 
an  eagle  placed  on  a  globe  at  her  feet.  She  is  also  represented  on  the  medals  of  V»t 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Commodus,  and  of  Nero,  as  seated  on  a  globe,  her  head  adonei 
witli  turrets,  hearing  in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptrv,  to  denote  kff 
power  over  the  universe.  The  caducous  of  Mercury  has  likewise  been  ranked  smo^fthe 
attributes  of  Italy,  as  emhlematical  of  the  fine  arts,  which  were  cultivated  by  hari 
bitants. 
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ojfendmgfife*']    Ajnz  Oileui :  in  allusion  to  the  iniult  uffercd  by  him  to 
(■ea  Ajaz  the  Grmt)  !n  tlie  temple  of  Minerra. 
boUt^JwtJ}    This  passage  is  remarkable,  firom  its  representing  Alinenra 
■spritQeged  to  use  the  bolta  of  Jove, 
ir^— n«  vrvfcA.]    AjazOileus. 
ttiT-ul  nekJ]    Gyrs.    (See  Gyne,  Od.  iv.  672.) 

7i^— IFoIIe.]    In  allusion  to  the  dignified  tnatronly  gait  ascribed  by  the  poets  to 
JmOp  and  to  the  majestic  slow  pace  used  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  religious  processions. 
101« — A  race  of  wandering  tlaret.']    Trojans. 

Its. — TVcsooM  $ea.}    lliat  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of 
Aiwia.    It  was  anciently  called  Tyrrhenvm,  or  It^ferum, 
llfit^'Dmigkterg  of  the  main.]    Nymphs  in  general. 

lit.]  DEIOPEIA.    The  most  beautiful  of  the  fourteen  attendant  nymphs  of  Juno. 
TIm  goddess  offered  her  in  marriage  to  ^iColus,  as  a  bribe  to  induce  him  to  destroy  the 
ieetof^neas. 
Ii»— 175.]     (See  Winds.) 

155^— 7&'  Ausonian  sailors.]    Italian  sailors.    Ausonia  was  among  the  many  ancient 
MUMtofluly.    (S«e  Italy.) 

150.]  EURUS.  or  VULTURNUS.    I1ie  south-east  wind.    The  god  Eurus  is  repre- 
MDled  as  a  joang  man,  either  dishevelled,  and  in  great  consternation  at  the  tempest  lie 
has  excited ;  or  in  a  sportive  mood.    (See  Winds.) 
160. — Shallows  of  the  moving  sand.]    The  Syrtes. 

lot.]  ORONTES.    A  Lycian  captain  in  the  Trojan  war,  who  followed  ^i^neas,  and 
pCTuhed  bj  ahipwreck  in  his  voyage  from  Drepanum  to  Italy.    (See  ..i^n.  vi.  458.) 
lYl.]  ILIONEUS.  )  Companions  of  ^l-'ncas.     I'hey  are  repn>sented  by   Virgil  as 
17S.]  ALETES.      5  remarkable  for  thuir  prurience  and  wisdom. 
17B.]  ACHATES.  )  Friends  uf  .i:ncas.    The  fidelity  uf  Achates  was  bo  exemplaiy, 
170.]  ABAS.  5  that  lulus  Achates  becnme  a  proverb. 

180.]  SERENE.    In  reference  to  the  usual  reprcsentationa  of  this  god. 
180. — Weatem  blast.]    Zephyrus. 
100.*-FeHr  lord.]    JEolus. 

.]  CYMOTHOE.  One  of  the  Nereids,  or,  according  to  Hc»iod,  of  the  Oceanides. 
L]  TRITON.  One  of  the  inferior  sea-deities,  fabled  to  have  been  Neptune's 
tnmpeter :  he  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  son  of  that  god  and  of  Amphitrite,  and  is 
gencnlly  represented  as  blowing  a  conch ;  the  upper  part  uf  his  body  being  tliat  of  a 
Ban,  laid  the  lower,  that  of  a  dolphin ;  and  tiB  preceding  Neptune  :  sumetiiues  ho  ap^ 
peeieoB  the  surface  of  the  waters;  and  at  others,  he  is  drawn  in  a  car  by  horses  of  a 
ooBmleaB  cotenr. 

consider  the  word  Triton  to  be  a  corruption  of  Tirit-On,  and  to  have  signified  the 
of  the  sun  ;  tlie  representation  of  this  deity  having  also  led  to  the  conjecture  that 
he  WH  the  same  as  Atergutis  and  Dagon.  (See  Phumicia.)  'i'he  conch  used  by  Triton 
is  iUnstntSve  uf  his  worship  having  been  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  brazen 
trumpet. 
Slid — His  finny  coursers.]  The  animals  which  drew  tJie  car  of  Neptune  were  some- 
i-horses,  of  which  the  lower  parts  were  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
-Libyan  shores.]  Carthaginiiui  shores.  Libya  is  used,  by  the  poets,  for  Africa, 
end  wee  so  called  from  Libya,  tlic  daughter  of  Jupiter  orEpaphus  and  Memphis  or  Cas- 
aiopem,  or  of  Ocean  and  Pampliylogia,  sister  of  Asia,  mistress  of  Neplune,  and  mother  of 
Agenor  and  Belus. 

\, — B^.]    Catrou  is  of  opinion  that  the  poet  had  in  view  the  port  of  Ancona. 
\^^Grot,]    "There  is  a))lace  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  (under  the  promontory  of 
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caUei  Capv  Doii,  a  ttw  milea  eut  of  Culhagp.  Uut  exact)}  auwin  Itw 
Uiirly  &lbanis,  umlci  Um  IuU*( 
otik  out  llie  slDDe  &om  it(fut  il  mcuu  tu  Iibtu  bocit  ■  >|uui]r),  lift  mfl 
ir  dlslBncci,  lo  Bupport  the  weight  at  top  from  Mling  ia.  Tbe  (rI^ 
in  help  to  form  lie  open  to  the  ■» ;  there  are  litilf  ttrewu  |i«1mImI^ 
iG  rocka  ;  and  feau  of  atone  fuimal  williin,  probiblj  foi  llio  iu«  of  tboo 
liat  qaany.  There  ii  a  cliff  oa  each  lide  ;  and  l)>c  Ixuk  af  ihs  mouaUll 
■rith  treei."  Sptna,  &oa  Dt.  ShaWgHliu  liai  ^ten  >  (uclJivi  iuxmibI  <( 
'li,  page  1S7, 
i.    A  Trojan,  wlio  ■ccompanieil  ifimraii  iutu  Ilalj,  anil  tUcM.  HJlia, 

EL'S. 


Con 


ta  of  i£neii 


r/KGHSTUS.  Kln|;  of  the  country  nut  Drcpnuaiu,  in  Sdtj,*!* 
PiliUDeiJ  .tineas  when  he  Tiiitad  that  ialand,  and  kLu  gaiB 
int  Eryi.  Atcsles  was  «  son  of  l\w  riier  Criniiui 
daughter  of  llippolBi,  a  Trojan  prince,  wlio  bad  been  among  Iki llKei rf 
.  Sicilj  »ai  iho  country  whence  Moft  had  mailed  wlien  the  le^icK 
I  bim  on  tite  Cjirthiigimaa  ibore. 

M.  The  kingdom  of  Lalinus.  Iti  anme  hu  been  derived  ftoM  MVt 
;t  because  Saium  ii  oaid  lo  hare  Cnkun  refuge  b  ibis  cuunuy  fcCB  lb> 
children  ;  or  (lo  diitln^iih  it  from  Uii-  oiourit^nouii  and  uncnltlHlid 
leing  the  land  whare  seed  was  fint  aowD ,  or  Aiddi'n  iu  the  eailli.  I'lian 
It  kings,  nai  contained  witLia  icry  nariow  llinila  ;  lii.  &aiD  tlie  Tibera 
IB  pronuinloiy  of  Ciiceii  on  the  loutb.  It  mat  peopled  auceouiTely  b;  libi  I 
t  Pelaigi,  the  Arcades,  the  ^cuti,  Oie  Rotuli,  Ibe  Owa,  the  VobJ,  la. 
nations  had  aubnutted  to  the  Romanii,  iLe  wl 
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■ge  iOffritm  11  a  poetical  expression,  denoting  that  Antenor  penetrated  into  tlie 
eecM  of  the  Adriatic  gulf.  It  in  merely  the  greater  for  the  leto,  and  is  meant  to 
f  more  elevated  language,  the  porticular  spot  at  whicli  Antenor  landed. 
TIMAVU8,  TIMAVO,orTIMAO.  A  river  of  Italy,  in  the  coontiy  of  the 
"  It  bants  out  all  at  once  from  tho  bottom  of  a  niouiitaiii,  and  dirides  itself  into 
iBrent  BtreamB  before  it  runs  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  It  is  so  large  itself,  that 
Bra  callB  It  a  sea.  As  it  U  at  the  head  of  tlic  gulf  of  Venice,  the  Italians  now 
wmireM  mare;  as  if  they  thought  all  that  soa  was  supplied  from  it.*'    Holds' 

PADUA.     The  ancient  Pniarium.  a  city  at  the  north  of  the  Padus,  or  Po,  in 
try  of  the  Veneii  (Venetians),  founded,  as  is  said,  by  Antenor,  immediately 
!  Trojan  war.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Livy. 
-OaeJ]    Juno. 

•Mi.]  ASCANIUS,  lULUS.  EURYTION,  or  ;!:NEADES.  The  son  of  i*:nea» 
BM*  (See  .£nf*as,  II.  ii.  iK>2.)  Ascanius  succeeded  his  father  on  the  tlironc  of 
n;  .  he  prosecuted  the  war  ap:ainst  Mezenlius,  king  of  Ktniria,  and  built  Alba 
winch  became  the  seat  of  Wia  government.  (See  Ovid*H  Met.  b.  siv.)  His 
BBta,  thirteen  in  number,  reigned  during  a  period  of  300  years  in  the  following 

Sylvius  Posthnmus. 

i^neas  Sylvius. 

Latinus  Syhius. 

Alba. 

Atys,  or  Capotus. 

Capys. 

Capctus.  « 

Tiberinns. 

Agrippa. 

Remulus. 

Avcntinus. 

Procas. 

Numitor,  grandfather  of  Romulus  and  Rcmos. 
lULUS.  Ascanius. 

LAVIXIUM.  A  town  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  river  Numicus,  near  the  sea- 
oQt  hj  iEneas  in  honour  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  on  the  spot  which  had  been  pointed 
ifan  by  the  oracle.  The  foundation  of  this  city  was  attended  by  a  prodigy,  which 
described  : — A  fire  haviug  spontaneously  broken  out  in  the  forest,  a  wolf  was 
3  to  feed  the  flames  with  dry  wood,  which  fur  that  purpose  he  collected  with  his 
being  at  the  same  time  joined  by  an  eagle  and  a  fox ;  the  former  asaated  in 
I  the  fixe  by  fanning  it  with  its  wings,  while  the  fox,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured 
goish  it  by  sprinkling  water  on  it  with  his  tail,  which  he  dipped  In  a  neighbouring 
Bometimes  tlie  wolf  and  the  eagle,  and  at  others  the  fox,  seemed  to  have  the 
ge ;  the  contest,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  the  fox  was 
ed  to  abandon  his  undertaking.  JEneus,  on  beholding  this  prodigy,  is  said  to 
edicted  that  the  colony  of  Trojans  would  in  time  l)ecome  very  famous,  and  be 
ind  adnuzed  tliroughout  almost  the  whole  world ;  but  that  a^  their  power  in- 
,  they  would  be  hated  and  feared  by  the  surrounding  nations ;  that  nevertheless 
raid  eventually  triumph  over  all  their  enemies  j  and  that  the  favour  and  protection 
gods  would  successfully  prc^'ail  over  the  envy  of  mankind.  Snch  were  tho  omens 
ig  the  fotofs  destiny  of  ihis  city.    Monuments  commcmomCm^  l\vo  ^t^cblV,  wWcXv 
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of  the  nliuve  noirtiBla  in  lironif,  and  hnve  b«Fn  pTPserred  bmn  ■  fn 
il  in  llie  iiioBl  congpicaoun  pirl  of  Laviiiium. 

bring  suffic'i'mll;  strong  tu  resist  tlie  alUck*  of  tlie  Hciglibouting  R 
3  of  iu  ntiaf  poKCt,  AicJinias,  an  llie  iliMih  of  .Eni-as,  lemaTed  n  i 

LOXGA.    A  city  of  Ladum.  al  ibo  foot  of  Moant  Albums,  baill 
niui  on  tlio  tpal  whetr,  ucordiag  To  the  propfaec;  of  Holanu  (m>< 
■nd  of  the  god  of  I'ytwc  (lee  JKa.  viii.  40— CO.)'  '^^ium  Connd  ft  ■ 
■  J  yoimg  ones. 
■resented  by  Iloince,  Ode  1 1.  b.  iv.,  ■«  fumoui  for  iu  mine. 

.    The  ume  u  lUiem  Sylvia.    She  wu  >  diugbter  of  Nnraiiai,  A» 
L  and  vtaa  deroted  by  bei  uncle  Amnlliu  to  the  BcrrJire  of  VcMa,  iM 

-nm  lii)  elder  brother  Numitor.    The  tchemet  of  Amuliaa  wsn  hoin 
lia  became  the  mOLber  of  RomuluB  lad  Remn),  of  wbom  Mm  Mi  i 

These  princes  drove  tlic  usurper  from  the  throne,  and  remiral  il  U  ibJe 
imiur.     lliBiaiaJd  lo  have  liceu  buml  iilirs  bj  Amulius,  f«c  ndaliai ' 
.      Ilia  w«  also  the  molhor  of  Awrtians  (sec  Atenlhiu..  ««.«.«« 
ir  tomb  was  ncir  the  Tiber,  some  suppose  (bsl  slie  named  the  pi  of  Hal 

"  IVe  SB»,  pnsh'd  backward  to  his  natlce  source, 
The  yellow  Tiber  roll  liis  rapid  course, 
With  impious  ruin  threal'ning  Vesta's  fane, 
And  the  gmt  monumcnla  of  Noma's  reign  ; 
^Viih  grief  and  rage  while  Ilia's  hoiom  glows, 
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lyha  Id  fagidTei,  fbrmgiien,  and  criminals.  (See  /En.  viiL  451 -^5S.)  Not  findini; 
Im  UAitant*  of  the  neighbouring  distrirtn  disponed  to  forn^  mitrimonial  connexions 
lith  biiacw  nfbjecto,  he  proclaimed  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  god  Comiu,  or  Neptane 
[mm  &L  viiL  840 — 844.)  :  the  Sabines  and  othor  inhabitants  of  tlie  adjacent  towns  were 
Mlad,  sad  while  all  were  intent  on  tlie  spectacle,  the  Uouiun  joulh  suddenly  ruslied  in 
off  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  women.  Tatius,  the  king  of  the 
OB  this  outrage  declared  war  against  the  Romans  ,  and,  by  the  treaclieiy  of  Tar- 
|rii(neTarpeia,  JEn.  viii.  457.),  the  daughter  of  Tarpcius,  the  governor  of  tho  citadel 
ii  BoBB,  was  enabled  to  enter  the  citv,  and  to  advance  with  hid  army  as  far  as  the 
liHDi  Foram,  where  a  bloody  engagement  took  place.  The  Sabine  women  interposed* 
■d  ky  tlieir  entreaties  put  a  stop  to  the  fury  of  lliu  combatants.  It  was  agreed  tliat 
Ikdn  riienld  leave  his  ancient  (losseBsions,  and  share  the  throne  of  Rome  wich  tlie  con- 
Tha  inhabitants  of  Cures,  the  principal  town  of  tho  Sabines,  were  transfened  to 
with  its  citi2ens,  and  indiscriminately  with  them,  in  Rowte,  denomi- 


In  Ihe  ooDqoeit  of  the  Sabines  was  comprehended  that  of  the  Antemnx^  of  Cruatume- 
■■■•  and  of  all  their  principal  towns. 

The  peat  oottiofes  of  the  Roman  constitution  are  attributed  to  Romulus.  He  is  said 
to  hive  divided  the  conquered  lands  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  was  appropriated  to 
wlisioai  ana ;  vis.  the  maintenance  of  priests,  the  erection  of  temples,  and  the  consecra- 
uOD  of  altan ;  another  was  reserved  for  the  expences  uf  the  slate ;  and  the  third  was 
divided  iato  thirty  portions,  answering  to  the  thirty  curiie.  The  people  were  divided 
■to  three  claaes»  or  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curin.  In  every  curia  was  a  cliapel 
A  temple,  and  be  who  presided  over  the  sacred  riles  was  called  curio.  From  each  tribe 
Sflouilai  choie  1,000  foot  soldiers  and  lOt)  horse,  and  these  3,300  troops  formei^a  legio, 
''fia^  Ue  also  selected  from  each  tribe  100  young  men,  distinguished  for  their  rank  and 
^'Bilth,  who  should  serve  on  horseback  fur  bis  body  guard.  These  300  horsemen  were 
^*Um1  ceUra,  and  in  the  sequel  formed  the  distinct  onler  of  Roman  knights,  or  e^iuitea, 
*^OBnIu  moteover  distinguished  the  whole  body  of  tlie  |)eopIc  by  the  different  appelhi- 
'^Muof  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  also  introduced  tho  system  of  patron  and  client 
*^  £■.  Ti.  820.),  by  which  union  and  harmony  were  preserved  between  the  two  orders. 
"Qoidai  instilated  the  senate.  (See  Senate.)  The  power  of  the  kings  was,  according  to 
'^  BMMlitiition  of  Rome,  neillier  absolute  nor  hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective ;  they 
>vU  Mt  make  war  or  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  i)et>ple.  The 
lag  had  the  command  of  the  army,  and  also,  like  the  Greeks,  united  the  priestly  with 
kaiffdoOke. 

Afteraniga  of  00  years,  Romulus  disappeared  ;  having  probably  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
le  halved  of  ttie  senators,  excited  by  his  tyrannical  and  insolent  conduct.  The  senators, 
m^g  Ibeoiielves  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  affirmed  that  their  monarch  had  been 
kflD  vp  to  heaven.  (Sec  Assumption  of  Romulus,  Ovid*s  Met.  b.  xiv.) 
Boaniliii  waa  named  At.tellus,  i.  e.  nourithed  on  the  earth.  His  queen  Hbrsilia, 
n  caDad  Oba,  was  a  Sabine  by  birth,  and  was  worshipped  after  death  under  the  names 
'HoBTA  and  Uebe.  (See  Ass  um  pi  ion  of  Ilcrsilia,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xiv.) 
The  badges  of  tlie  kings  were  the  irabea,  i.  e.  a  white  robe  adorned  with  stripes  of 
irpte»  or  the  tcga,  pnetexta  (see  Toga),  a  white  robe  fringed  witli  purple,  a  golden 
own,  an  ivorj  sceptre,  tlio  stUa  curulis  (see  Sella  curulis),  and  twelve  lictors  (see  Lic- 
n)«  with  the  foMeea  and  secures.  According  to  l^liny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea; 
ta  fefa  pntUxia,  and  the  latus  clavusy  being  subsequently  introduced  by  TuUus  Hoa- 


886.^ — Tke  natiM  qf  the  gown.]    The  toga,  or  gown,  was  the  distinguishing  part  of 
CkMmu  3  C 
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th*  dresi  of  tlie  Rorotn  dtiuni,  ■•  the  paUium  was  of  the  Oiackib     Hoifit  tte  km 
fens  togaia,  which  wan  applied  to  tliem. 

Tlic  toga  worn  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who  had  no  other  clothing,  wm  itnil  wA 
close,  covering  the  arms,  and  coming  down  to  the  feet.  Its  form  was  aubaequmtfj  fwi 
but  tho  colour  always  remained  white  :  tlie  more  recent  toga  (which,  «iih  the 
cKeals,  was  in  a  great  niensure  disused  under  the  emperors)  iras  a  loose  flowing' 
robe,  which  covered  the  whole  body;  round  and  close  at  the  bottom  ;  open  at  the  Mf 
down  to  the  girdle,  without  sleeves ;  the  right  arm  being  at  liberty,  and  ibelclti 
ing  a  part  of  the  toga,  which  was  drawn  up  and  thrown  back  over  the  left  ■hoiUda',1 
ing  what  was  called  sinus,  a  fold  or  cavity  on  the  breast,  in  which  thing*  might  bei 
and  with  which  the  face  or  head  might  be  covered.  The  toga  worn  in  moaniifw  cf 
a  black  or  dark  colour,  toga  puWt ;  and  the  mourning  robe  of  women,  which  cetnl  Ai 
head  and  shoulders,  was  called  rieinium.  The  robe  worn  by  magistrates,  priest^  i 
decemviri,  private  individuals  at  the  celebration  of  games,  youtlis  till  thrj 
teen,  and  young  women  till  they  were  married,  was  bordered  with   purple, 

TOGA    PRATEXTA. 

When  youths  had  attained  (he  stipulated  age,  tlie  toga  pnrtexta  was  laid  anh  ftr  tke 
manly  gown,  toga  virilis  (see  Horace,  Ode  30.  b.  i.) ;  tliis  ceremony  being fsfbowd 
with  great  fiolenmily  before  the  images  of  the  lares  (see  Laves),  to  whom  the  otllato 
consecrated  either  in  the  Capitol  or  some  other  temple.  (See  Horace*!  Epodei,  Oda  S.) 
The  bulla  was  a  hollow  golden  ball,  or  boss  {aurea  bulla),  hung  from  the  neck,  ciths  ii 
the  shape  of  a  heart ;  or  round,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraved  on  it.  The  ■»  rf 
freed  men  and  poorer  citizens  wore  only  a  leathern  boss.  Bosses  were  also  icd  geanl^ 
as  an  ornament  for  belts  or  girdles.  (See  JEa,  xii.  1305.)  The  usaal  time  of  Iha  yw 
for  assuming  the  toga  virilis  was  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  in  March,  when  the  iaitii^ 
youth,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  gnaidian  to  As 
Forum,  and  thero  recommended  to  some  eminent  orator  whom  he  ahould  adopt  m  Ui 
model. 

Candidates  for  offices  wore  a  toga  whitened  by  the  fuller,  too  a  cavdwa. 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  but  a  robe  called  stola,  with  a 
broad  border  or  fringe  {instita)  reaching  to  tlie  feet,  and  a  mantle  (palla),  waiifta*- 
wsrds  adopted  by  matrons,  who  also  sometimes  wore  a  robe  of  a  circalar  fona  ciQcd 

CYCLAS. 

The  TOGA  picTA,  or  palmata,  was  an  embroidered  robe  worn  by  gCMnlf  dviig 
their  triumphs. 

The  TUNICA  (tunic)  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  subsequently  to  the  niecf  the  t^go, 
and  was  worn  under  it.  The  tunic  was  originally  a  white  woollen  vest  witfmt  deevts* 
which  came  down  a  little  below  the  knees  in  front,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behiai 
Tunics,  with  sleeves  (see  JEn,  viii.  843.),  and  reaching  to  the  ancles,  were  alhawirfi 
introduced,  and  nndor  the  emperors,  from  the  example  of  Julius  Csesar,  were  fnm§ed  tf 
the  hands ;  but  tliese,  as  well  as  the  ungirt  tnnic  (see  ALn,  viii.  005.),  were  caumkni 
effeminate.  Tho  senators  had  one  broad,  or  two  narrow  stripes  of  purple  aewed  on  tbi 
breast  of  their  tunic,  called  latus  clavus  (which  is  sometimes  pnt  for  the  tmiic  itnl(ff 
the  dignity  of  a  senator)  ;  a  distinction  which  the  emperor  Augnstua  granted  to  tbor 
sons,  after  they  had  assumed  the  toga  virilis.  The  equites,  and  the  tribanea  choeea  Ina 
their  order,  had  also  a  narrow  stripe  called  anoustus,  or  pauper  clavus,  attadwd  to 
their  tunics.  Generals,  in  a  triumph,  wore  with  the  toga  picta,  or  paiwmta,  an  CBfani- 
dered  tunic  called  tunica  palmata,  or  Jovis,  because  the  image  of  that  god  ia  Ai 
Capitol  was  decorated  with  it.  The  poor,  foreigners  at  Rome,  and  pcraona  of  rank  ol 
fortune  in  the  country,  wore  nothing  but  tlie  tuuic ;  but  of  these  veatmcnta  the  rich  (^ 
emperor  Augnstua  used  foor)  increased  the  number  in  the  winter. 
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A.hm  ih»  ftdo^tton  of  tho  tonic,  the  Romans  wore  mother  woollen  garment  next  the 
kia,  called  indvsium,  or  subucula  ;  the  use  of  linen  net  having  been  introduced  ontil 
li«  tine  of  the  emperore,  from  Egypt.  In  later  ages  Uiey  also  wore  a  kind  of  great  coat 
ailed  i.acaRNA,  or  L£na,  either  above,  or  as  a  sabstitute  for  the  toga,  open  before,  and 
ifltened  with  clasps  {fibula,  see  i£n.  iv.  190.) ;  and  one  of  a  shorter  description  (pe- 
;vla)  above  the  tunic.  They  had  also  a  covering  (cucullus)  for  the  head  and 
bonldera.  The  tunic  was  wism  by  women  as  well  as  men,  and  fastened  also  with  a 
ifdia  or  brlt  (cingulum).    The  militaiy  robe  of  the  Romans  was  termed  saoum. 

S67«— OreriHm  ike  Grecian  »iate,']  Alluding  to  the  reduction  of  Greece  into  a 
UMoan  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  14G  B.C. 

S80.]  C£SAR.  Caius  Julius  Cesar  Octavianus  AuguBtui,  first  emperor  of  Rome* 
Sec  Aogustiis.)  The  title  of  CsBsar,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  lumame  of  the  illui* 
iooa  geneiml  Carus  Julius  Caesar,  son  of  Lucius  Cssar,  a  member  of  the  Julian  race 
sea  below),  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be  borne  by  all  the  emperors  of  Rome ; 
he  ^ipallation  of  Augustus  being  also  appropriated  to  the  successors  of  Augustns  Octa* 
iaaus  Caesar,  wlio  was  the  first  that  occupied  the  throne  of  the  empire.  The  title  Cassar 
raa  aasigaed  to  the  apparent  heir,  as  well  as  to  the  actual  possessor  of  the  imperial  pur- 
le  ;  and  besoe  the  difference  between  Cesar  used  simply,  and  Cesar  with  the  addition 
f  Augustas. 

S90. — Jaltaa  itocle.]  lulus.  The  Julii  are  acknowledged  by  ancient  writers  to  have 
teen  an  Albaa  fiunlly,  which  established  itself  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  It  is 
apposed  that  it  was  from  tliis  family  that  Julius  Cesar,  and  therefore  the  emperor 
LugastMfj  vera  descended,  and  that  it  was  merely  through  flattnry  tliat  the  poets  of 
bair  age  declared  them  to  be  lineally  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of  ^neas. 

S09. — Eaaitrn  spoib.]  In  allusion  to  the  victories  gained  over  the  Parthians  during 
ha  reign  of  Augustus. 

S07.]  This  line  "  and  the  stem  age  be  »']fUfCd  into  peace,"  is  descriptive  of  the  peace 
rhich  prevailed  all  over  the  uurld  in  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  era 
if  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  emperors  is,  by  some  chronologers,  placed  SI  B.C., 
Iiat  being  the  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought ;  and  according  to  the  same 
ifincipla  of  calculation,  the  birth  of  cur  Saviour  is  placed  four  yean  before  the  vulgar 
tra^  in  the  4709ch  of  the  Julian  period,  iu  the  740tl)  from  the  building  of  the  city,  and 
n  the  Ibartb  of  tlie  193d  Olympiad.  On  this  establishment  of  uuirersal  peace  the  gates 
if  tlie  temple  of  Janus  were  shut  for  the  third  lime.    (See  Janus.) 

S98^ — BaniMhed  Faith."]  FIDES  was  a  divinity  among  the  Romans.  Numa  was  the 
irat  that  dedicated  a  temple  to  her.  Flowers,  wine,  and  incenae,  were  offered  on  her 
iltax*  >  and  her  ofliciating  priests,  covered  with  a  white  veil,  were  conducted  in  pomp  to 
the  place  of  sacrifice  in  a  {earpentvm)  vaulted  car.  The  goddess  was  represented  in  a 
ebita  robe,  attended  by  a  dog,  holding  a  key,  a  seal,  or  a  heart.  On  medals,  Faith  is 
rflen  represented  with  a  basket  of  fruit  in  one  hand,  and  an  ear  of  com  in  the  other* 
Antiqnariana  also  consider  tliis  divinity  to  be  emblematically  represented  by  the  figure  of 
Ltro  women  with  joined  hands.  Plautus  mentions  a  temple  sacred  to  Fide$  at  Athena. 
S09. — Veital  fires.]    (See  Vesta.) 

400.]  REMUS.    The  brother  of  Romulus.    (See  Romulus.) 

400.]  QUIRINUS.  The  name  of  an  ancient  god  of  the  Sabines,  which  was  assigned 
to  Romulus  after  lus  deification.  (See  Hor.  Ode  3.  b.  iii.)  The  Sabines  represented  the 
god  under  the  form  of  a  spear,  the  word  quiria  signifying  spear  in  their  language.  The 
toantion  of  Vesta,  Romulus,  and  Remus,  poetically  implies,  that  tiie  reign  of  Augustua 
would  be  marked  by  the  same  priiuitive  simplicity  >%hich  distinguished  the  earliest 
periods  of  Rome. 

402.]  JANUS.  A  divinity  whoso  origin  is  variously  ascribed  to  Scythia,  Thessaly,  and 
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>t)lei  liim  JuKiiXii,  and  reprraanU  liim  u  m  incUnt  (^ 

LUC}'  qF  tbc  world,  it  ho  brou^l  aim  from  «  rude  «nd  nvrngvl 

>■■!  ayeKni,  ahu  wu  die  Gnt  fumer  of  ciril  eonminiibM,-') 

politj  :  oiluin  conibuud  hini  «ithSiIuni,  ac  Cbnmoi  (M 

lihus,  ZeuLli,  Ciuia,  Dionjrsiu,  Fhoroneui,  u<l  Dennlioa  :  la  tU 

siyled  Uie  god  of  godi :  he  i>  TuTtlier  dc«iibcd  n>  haling  *pni| 

g  iaiToduccd  all  lUiiiga  inia  life,  >nd,  as  the  rntritdJe  I'Tome^l 

LpoKd  10  hire  been  ihs  aoa  of  Oceuiai,  b;  allien  of  CnJna,  attM 

^uJla  tod  Endnt  t  llio  poeU  ■tso  apeak  of  liim  is  mn  ucinit  Uig 

iir,  nQT  eicIiuiTs  proprtty,  the  cailli  protlucing  cvcij  tlii*( 

una  :  <lie  Ramins  Ippnipriated  liiiD  to  llienuelce*,  Bukhlj 

id  Salum  arc  gensiiliy  luppoied  to  be  two  titlei  of  Uie  M 

1  and  Saiuin:  DiodoruB  Skulus  gice>  tbe  same  liuiory  of  SalH 

o[  Sanaa:  Ovid  aiicoka  of  bim  in  tlieGrBlt>CK>k  ofbiJi  Full  bMI 

liim  assert  ihat  Che  socieDts  called  liim  CAuM,  and  tbat  it  wast 

Uio  eleiDcats  dial  lie  aasumed  the  form  of  a  gud  ;  that  hia  fte|l 

(jubI  eiiipiie  oier  tbc  heaieoi  aud  Ibe  eaiUi,  and  that  nil  tl 

will ;  Ihal  he  gorema  Ills  uniTene.endaloDc 

le  on  i[s  aiia ;  that.  stteDded  by  ibe  [louTt,  be  pieadiw  01 

he  aucceisiuoa  of  day  and  uigbl  are  regulated  by  bi*  in 

:sl  iiie,  at  iheaaine  luoroenl,  open  to  bis  yiew.  '^ 

n  who  lime  mdeaToured,  on  chronoloipcal  piinciplea,  to  41 

im,   the  failiiT  of  Jupiter,  with  Sacam  the  coeieniporaiy  irfJki 

»ba  lived  al  tliu  lune  time,  and  icigocd  conjoially  iriib  jBinu,ll 

iciu  (see  Picus),  and  that  ho  assumed  Che  oiune  uf  Ssroni  aft^l 

liding  to  more  rcccived  fable,  Satuni,  whrn  driven  from  tiMTM  1 


II    UIDipa 

iaOtteBi^ 
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if  Ikt  afipenatioii  of  the  god  of  peace  ;  and  it  was  under  tliif  title  that  Noma  erected  a 
^■fbli  faia  hoBonir  at  Home,  which  remained  open  n&  time  of  war  (lee  ALn*  tu.  848.)t 
lad  ilwt  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  closed,  however,  only  three  times :  once,  under  the 
leifi  ti  Nnm« ;  next,  after  the  second  Punic  war ;  and  again,  undor  the  raign  of 
Aflfntna.  The  feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  Janus  were  termed  JanMtdia ;  and  the 
■onCh  of  v/iUHMry,  though  Juno  was  its  tutelar  divinity,  was  sacred  to  this  god. 
AnoDg  the  Tarlous  appellations  under  which  Janus  is  known,  are  tlie  following  :^ 

Aooxius,  Gr.  his  name  in  the  agenaUa,  festivals  at  Rome,  instituted  by  Nnou  to 
ishoDoara  and  celebrated  three  times  a-year. 

ftFoaMis,  Lst.  from  his  being  represented  sometimes  as  a  young,  sometimes  as  an 
Unan. 

BxrmoNS,  Lat.  from  his  being  represented  with  two  faces. 

Ciavsivs,  Lat.  from  clausuM  (shut),  h'ls  temples  being  shut  in  times  of  peace. 

CLavioan,  Lat.  bearing  a  key. 

CLrsiTius,  Lat.  from  his  temples  being  thut  in  times  of  peace. 

Closius  :  this  name,  according  lo  the  arkitc  system,  is  considered  to  be  emblema- 
ical  ol  the  rcligions  sanctity  with  which  (he  shutting^  of  his  temple  was  observed. 

DiDTMJCVS,  Gr.  so  named  from  the  double  light  imparted  by  him  to  mankind;  the 
ae  directly  and  immediately  from  his  own  body,  and  tlie  other  by  reflection  from  the 
loon.    A  name  also  of  Apollo. 

Eahus,  Lat.  from  the  motion  (eundo)  and  succession  of  years,  over  which  he  pre- 
ided. 

Gzviarvi,  Lat.  in  allusion  to  his  two  facet. 

Jauhvb  i  a  name  given  him  by  Plutarch. 

Ja!>v8«  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  gaiet  ( janus). 

JvwoMXus,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  ail  calends,  which  were  also  sscred  to  Jane; 
r  from  immk,  the  dove ;  the  coins  of  Janus  in  Sicily  having  on  their  reverse  a  figure  of 
Ilia  bird. 

M^iTiaLiSy  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  war* 

HsTUTiicvs  PATER,  LhUftiker  of  the  morning* 

pATSBy  Lat.  as  being  esteemed  by  some  the  father  of  the  gods. 

Patvlcivs,  Lat.  from  the  word  patuUu  (open),  liis  temples  being  open  doling  the 


Pat  VLSI  us,  from  his  sheep-folds  being  open  m  times  of  war,  and  shut  in  those  of 
».  la  ike  conflicts  between  the  Sabioes  and  the  Romans,  the  latter  closed  the  gate 
Mce  »lled  Janaaiis)  at  tho  foot  of  the  Viminal  hill :  after  it  had  been  shut,  it  opened 
if  itself  thiee  times ;  and  the  soldiers  not  being  able  again  to  close  it,  remained  armed  at 
ts  CBCnaeb  During  this  tiansaction  a  report  reached  them  that  the  Romans  had  been 
■nqii'fltd  by  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines :  this  induced  the  soldiers  to  desert  their 
oat  for  the  more  general  battle ;  and,  on  the  Sabines  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
nily  of  becoming  masters  of  tiio  vacated  gate,  the  temple  of  Janus  poured  forth  such 
tnsans  of  liquid  fixe  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  enemy.  This  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
>the  temple  of  Janus  being  open  in  time  of  war,  in  order  to  mduce  the  god  to  enter,  for 
lie  purpoee  of  offering  up  liis  prayerd  for  the  Romans. 

QuADBICirS.  Lit.  j^itby;,^  J^,. 
QUADBIFRONS,  > 

QuiBiNus,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  war ;  carts  being  a  Sabine  word  for  lance. 

Tbv  as los,  Gr.  deity  ^  the  door,  or  patsage. 
40S.]  FURY.    Wnr. 

408.]  CYLLGNIUS.    Mercury.    The  god  is  liero  employed,  that  the  circumstance  of 
s'  reception  at  Carthage  may  be  invested  with  greater  dignity. 
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411.^ncfiMW.]    Dido. 

440.— .Vaf^iji  qfike  Sparimt  bl§od.']  The  Sputaa  womm  ■ometiBet  snoi^Btti 
games  of  the  palaeetn,  and  the  Itboura  of  hunting. 

441.]  HARPALYC£.  Tbe  daaghter  cif  Htrpmlycai,  king  of  Thnoe.  She  UIm 
martial  a  spirit,  that,  when  her  father^a  kingdom  was  invaded  bj  Neoptolcmiu,  Ihamrf 
Achilles,  she  succeeded  in  repelling  the  enemy.  At  the  death  of  her  father  the  |ifek» 
lelf  up  a  prey  to  melancholy,  and  lived  in  fi>reats  on  plunder  and  rapine.  Such  vmIb 
extraordinary  swiftness,  that  all  attempt  at  pursuit  of  her  was  ineffectual ;  hot  sfas  wil 
length  entangled  in  a  net,  and  killed.  After  this  catastrophe  the  countrj  people  Ih^ 
for  tlie  cattle  she  had  stolen ;  and  games  were  subsequently  instituted  as  aa  rrjailiwfci 
her  death. 

454. — Slater  of  the  day,"]    Sbter,  Diana ;  day,  Apollo. 

469.]  DIDO,  ELISSA,  PHOBNISSA,  or  ORIGO,  was  daughter  of  Befaiill,  kii|cf 
Tyre,  sister  of  Pygmalion  (see  Pygmalion),  who  succeeded  to  tlie  throne  oo  tka  itHkd 
his  father,  and  wife  of  Sicheus,  or  Sicharbas,  priest  of  Hercules.    Sicharaa  is  aaidjbji 
to  have  posiened  great  treasures,  which,  in  dread  of  Pygmalion's  aTaricious 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal;  that  Pygmalion,  in  order  to  obtain  then,! 
him  while  officiating  at  the  altar;  tliat  Dido,  unwilling  to  remain  in  a  apotaUdiKfved 
but  to  renew  her  grief,  quitted  her  brother's  kingdom ;  that  the  tyrant^  to  pRftoa  hn 
escape  with  the  treasures  of  Sichaeos,  despatched  messengers  to  solicit  berKtoiauTjni 
that  Dido  took  the  precaution,  when  embarkhig,  to  place  in  the  veaaelf  in  pireseiicB  of  ths 
soldiers,  several  bales  filled  with  sand,  which  she  affirmed  contained  the  txcasaaa  flf 
Sichsus;  that  these,  while  offering  a  sacrifice  to  the  nianea  of  SicheuSy  she  CMt  iUo  ihi 
sea ;   that  she  then  repres«!nted  to  the  soldien  of  Pygmalion  that  initant  deMh  woild 
await  them  if  they  presented  themselves  before  him  without  the  expected  tieasans ;  thtt 
a  regard  for  their  safety  should  induce  them  to  become  her  companiuus,  in  aeaick  of  loaa 
settlement,  in  which  they  might  find  shelter  from  the  persecution  of  their  aioaar^ ;  tkA 
she  first  landed  at  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  was  afterwards  driven  on  the  coast  of  Afiic^ 
wliere  she  built  a  citadel,  near  which  the  city  of  Carthage  afterwards  rose  ;  that,  oa  land- 
ing in  Africa,  she  was  not  allowed  a  more  extensive  grant  of  land  than  what  ooaldbs 
covered  with  a  bull's  hide ;  that  she  evaded  this  jealous  conceasion  by  catting  thi  Iddt 
into  small  slips,  and  inclosing  with  them  a  large  portion  of  ground ;  that  tbe  cily  sabae- 
quently  erected  was  termed  Byrsa,  a  Greek  word  signifying  **  bull's  hide  ;"  that  vboi 
this  Pliomician  colony  had  established  itself,  larbas,  king  of  Mauritauia»  dedarad  war, 
which  could  not  be  averted  but  by  the  consent  of  Dido  to  become  hia  qneca ;  that  her 
•objects  importuning  her  to  save  them  from  this  formidable  enemy,  ahe  drindfiil  three 
months  for  consideration ;  that  during  this  interval  she  caused  a  large  pile  to  be  Ciacted, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  Sic^KM^  aad 
having  ascended  it,  there  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  heart ;  this  action  procuriag  ftr  ksr 
the  term  Dido,  u  e.  brave,  or  resolute.    This  fable  is  supposed  to  owe  its  oiigialo  the 
Greeks,  who,  in  the  vanity  of  ascribing  all  atories  to  their  nation,  or  to  the  etyautop  of 
certain  ezpressiona  in  their  language,  built  the  preceding  one  on  the  word  Wrft,  wbich 
bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  bostra,  or  botkrah,  in  the  Phoenician  tongoa  sigaiiyiaf 
citadel. 

From  the  preceding  history  Virgil  has  made  many  deviations.  He  Allows  the  GieA 
etymology  of  the  word  byrsa,  and  assigns  to  Dido  indiscriminately  the  i»»tn^  of  Dids 
and  Elista.  Sicharbas  being  the  Sichsus  of  the  poet,  he  states  that  PygmalioB,  dm 
having  slain  $ich<rus,  lung  concealed  the  deed  from  Dido ;  that  it  was  rovealed  lo  Ivrl^ 
the  shade  uf  Sichsus,  who,  at  tlie  same  lime,  disclosed  to  her  the  spot  where  his  trctHiM 
were  concealed,  and  urged  her  to  seek  her  own  safety  in  fiight.  Virgil  sanctions  tlieiMy 
that  the  Carthaginians,  when  making  a  foundativn  for  their  dty,  dug  ap  the  iead  flf  • 
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le^  which  wit  regirded  as  a  praitgc  of  falnre  gmodeur ;  a  itory  wliich  Bodiart  eon- 
tra  to  have  ariien  from  the  word  Cacabe,  the  name  of  Dido 'a  citadel,  impljing,  in  the 
mician  language,  hone.  (See  Carthage.)  But  the  point  on  winch  the  Mantuan  poet 
1  Cba  hiatoriaiui  most  essentiaUy  differ  iii.  the  manner  of  Dido'a  death,  which  the  former 
tJbvcca  to  grief,  on  heing  abandoned  by  iEneas,  wjiom  ahe  had  hoepitabij  received 
m  wrecked  on  her  coaat.  Opiniona  vary  also  relative  to  the  time  of  Dido'a  death ; 
it  ia  generally  agreed  that  ahe  lif  ed  some  centuries  later  than  the  Trojan  hero.  Her 
jecta,  after  her  death,  paid  to  her  divine  honours,  as  she  bad  to  the  murdered  Sichcus. 
700  TYRE.  Four  towns  in  Phcenicia  bore  thb  name ;  but  the  city  so  renowned 
a  A  remote  period  for  its  commercial  and  maritime  importance,  was  situated  on  the  aea> 
It,  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Sidon.  It  consisted  of  three  towns,  built  at  varioua 
sa ;  the  moat  ancient  was  Pata  Tyre  (Old  Tyre)  on  the  continent ;  the  second,  called 
NT*  atood  on  a  neighbouring  island  ;  and  the  third  on  an  artificial  isthmui,  which  joined 
I  iala  to  the  mainland.  The  early  history  of  Tyre  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  old 
lip  or  PqUb  Tyre,  is  supposed  to  liave  been  founded  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
Israelites,  though  it  remained  an  inconsiderable  place  until  a  colony  of  Sidoniana 
Jed  there,  about  1255  B.C.  According  to  Josephus,  its  first  king,  Abibal,  was  con- 
iporary  with  David ;  and  his  son  Hiram,  who  was  the  ally  of  Solomon,  is  said  to  have 
atly  beautified  the  city  by  erecting  magnificent  temples  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and 
tarte.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  descendants,  one  of  whom,  Belua  the  Second,  who 
arished  about  885  B.C.,  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthage, 
ider  these  priacea  tlie  Tynans  continued  to  increase  in  wealth  and  importance,  and 
ne  pie-emiaent  among  contemporary  nati<m»  for  their  maritime  power,  the  number  of 
nr  colonies,  and  the  extent  of  their  commerce.    When  Salmaneser  conquered  Samaria, 

8  B.C.,  their  fleet  resisted  his  arms ;  but,  585  B.C.,  Tyre  was  compelled  to  yield  to 

9  aaperior  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  thirteen 
AiSi  raaad  it  to  the  ground.    He,  however,  derived  little  advantage  from  this  enterprise, 

the  length  of  the  siege  had, given  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  removing  with  thefar 
BSt  valuable  treasures,  to  the  neighbouring  island,  where  they  built  the  second  city, 
lich,  after  the  capture  of  the  old  town,  quietly  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  It  reoMuned 
■pendent  on  the  Assyrians  during  seventy  yeara ;  at  first  under  the  administration  of 
'o  annual  nagistrates,  termed  tuffeUi,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  their  own  princes, 
itD,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  Tyrians  recovered  their  ancient  liberty.  In 
to  B.C.  Tyra,  together  with  the  other  cities  of  Phoenicia,  became  tributary  to  the  Per- 
in  aroptre ;  it  waa,  however,  allowed  to  retain  its  laws  and  government ;  the  Persians 
^siring  by  this  concession  the  aid  of  the  powerful  Tyrian  fleet  in  their  naval  expeditions^ 
uring  the  irign  of  Aielmic  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  was  again  interrupted  by  Alexander 
e  Great,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  laid  siege  to  this  dly.  For  seven  months,  the 
KDgth  of  its  fortifications  and  the  bravery  of  the  Tyrians,  witlistood  his  attack ;  but  it 
u  at  length  taken  by  storm  ;  and  Alexander  revenged  himself  for  the  delay  their  obsti- 
Its  resistance  bad  occasioned  him,  by  burning  the  town,  and  cruelly  massacring  or 
islaving  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  He  terminated  this  enterprise  by  laying 
e  foundation  of  a  third  city  on  an  arrificial  isthmus  which  connected  the  island  with  the 
Nttinent,  and  by  restoring  the  crowu  to  Azelmic,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  to 
Ualonyrans.  AUm  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Tyrians  resisted,  during  fifteen  months, 
a  atUcka  of  Antigonos,  who  had  laid  siege  to  their  city ;  but,  upon  the  final  diviaion  of 
e  Grecian  empire,  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucide, 
id  continued  subject  to  them  till  Syria  was  conquered  by  the  Romans ;  the  principality 
'Tyre  was  then  sold  by  Cassius,  the  Roman  governor,  to  Marion.  Although  Tyre  had 
lu  lost  her  independence,  and  her  commerce,  the  chief  source  of  her  prosperity,  had  de- 
i&ed  in  consequence  of  tlve  foundation  of  her  formidable  rival  Alexandria,  it  was  still  a 
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Ifnb1«  impartance ;  and  to  lUe  (u  lbs  McaDd  cmitnry  ia  dMOibed 
id  moil  bcKUliruI  dtj  al  Ph-rDii'ii,  ud  ■  mut  for  sll  (be 

d  magnificence  loiL     During  the  cninadea,  T;rc  nas  li*ic«  bMii(ri 
,ad  elr'V«m1  hy  lUcm  to  (ho  dl^ily  of  nn  arclibishop'fl  tec,  uodflT  llv 
tlie  Chriilian  princea  of  Jeruialem.     Id  1192  it  tacas—Silij  rraUt 
1 ;  but  1  ceoturj  aflerwirdt  it  aurrradercd  in  KkIuI,  cdIw  of  It* 
otroyed  in  fortili  cat  ions.     At  Ihr  commracemeDt  t>f  the  nCUalk 
!  the  fttie  of  Egjpi  »nd  SyrU,  wlijeh  "fni  cunqutred  by  iKelMi) 
I  pciiud  it  Uu  rcmiiard  under  their  opprraiivp  ^•croBienl.     The  niiMiiUl 
of  Sur,  lituaicd  among  tbe  ruint  of  T^re,  auv  marks  the  tpd  wim  IW 
;  iliu  prcicnt  inliibiianU,  paitlj  Cbiiiliaoi,  partly  MakomelMH,  ttrnf 
cnce  frum  fisUing. 
^XL'S,  SICIIARRAS,  oi  ACKRBAS  ;  aon  ofFlisthenes  ;  huibud  ofEUg, 
oniple  of  Hrnrules  in  Pbdnieia. 
ic  Ihrmi.]     ILe  I'bieaician  tlirone. 
UALIU^.     kiugorTyre;  he  wu  loo  ofBelu5.an<)  braUtntof  Dideind 

Tbe  ciladcl  at  Carlhige. 
tPhrt/gioM  ua.]    That  part  of  the  jEgean  aea  nbich  oBabe*  (be  ihuna  of 

'F..     Of  tbii,  one  of  tbe  three  giaad  dinnoiu  of  the  aiicwBl  w«iU,tkf 

■ledge  of  the  mndenlJ  wa*  ai  limited  ■■  it  nu  imperfecl ; 

Qcal  deicrlptiani  being  accaimloi)  fen  by  tbe  dtcumslaace  of  amy 

■ngDBget  of  anticimty  beiog  of  a  very  ninltibrioDs  ngni6calion. 

1  of  Eurnpc  were   unknown   [o  ibi:  anrifoW  ;  and  tliej  bad  liUle 
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'  luTBicvM,  Dftfanatm,  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Sdavonia. 

PAmroKTA,  Hungarj. 

Vomwcvu,  Amtria. 

Ra«nA«  the  Tyrol. 

TnrDBLiciii,  the  country  of  tlie  GtiionB ;  tlie  inore  nouth-wentern  part  of  Swiaaer- 
■A  befay  inhahited  by  the  ancient  Hklvetii. 

Oai.lia»  France,  Flanden,  and  Holland. 

BniTAirvia,  Batain. 

HiBSBNiA,  Ireland. 

HisrAiriA,  Spain. 

LvsiTANjAy  Portugal. 

Italia,  Italy. 

Baliares  or  Baliarides  Insula.,  the  islaml*  Iviciit  Majorca,  and  Mtoorca. 

SiciUAf  Sicily. 

Maura,  Malta. 

JRoLiM,  VuLCANiJE  OF  IIephastides  Insulx,  thc  Lipari  Islands. 

OncADBs,  the  Orkneys. 

Ebvdjb,  the  Hebrides. 

TwLK,  auppoted  to  be  the  Shetland  Isles,  or,  with  the  epithet  UUima,  either  Iceland 
r  put  of  GrcenhBd ;  &c. 
Sea$  mmd  Slrwlti,  tfc.] 

Mabs  Svbvicum.    1 

Siifir.  Co>A»»..     ]  The  Baltic. 

Fbbtith  Gaditawitm,  or  | 

HB*e»L.VM.  \  StnittofGibralcar. 

Snrvs  Oallicus,  the  gnlf  of  Lyons. 

Mabb  Ligusticum,  the  gulf  of  Genoa. 

Mabi  IvTiavM,  <v 

Ttbbbbwvx,  or     f  The  Tuscan  sea. 

Etbdicum*  y 

Vbbtvm  Sigitlum,  the  Straits  of  Mesuna. 

SiBVS  Tabbktinus,  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 

Mabb  Super  ox,       -v 

Illtbicvm,  or  n  llie  Adriatic  sea,  or  gulf  of  Venice. 

SiMus  Hadriaticvs.3 

Mabb  lomvx,  the  Ionian  sea. 

^OBVB.the  Archipelago. 

Mabb  Cbeticum,  thc  Levant. 

JoMTV.J 

'  Riia,  Wolga. 
Tamais,  Don. 
BoBTSTHKNEs,  Dnieper. 
Ttbas,  Niester. 
IsTBB,  Danube. 
Padvs,  Po. 
Rhodabus,  Rhone. 
Ibbbus«  £bro. 
BcETis,  Guadalquiver. 
Anas,  Guadiana. 
Taou.s,  Tayo.. 
Vistula,  Vistula. 


Dwina,  Dwina. 
DuRius,  Dooro. 
Gakumna,  Garonne. 
LiOEB,  Loire. 
Sequana,  Seine. 
Sana B a,  Sommc. 
ScALois,  Sclieldt. 
MosA,  Msese. 
RiiENi's,  Rhine. 
VisvRGis,  VVeser. 
TAMESid,  Thames. 
Albis,  Elbe. 
ViAORus,  Oder. 


FnbtiloMt  IttMiptf  fiA]    Ctmr  and  Tacif us  are  the  auUion  to  be  cM\^\te4  T««pefi>Lf&^ 
CA  Mm.  \  V> 
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Biitnrj  ol  the  Celts, 


he  otticT  luluaquMil  lo  tlie  conqufit  oT  Giut  by  the  Bomana.     Fn»  tbt  I 
if  the  Cf  tti,  m«Dy  of  ihrii  nlipoua  tite*  ind  optnioni 
I  Guebtri,  the  d>Kipl»  of  ZorotiWr  (uippoieA  To  bate  I 

r,  ud  lo  hkre  lignificd  SbI  Jtttrim),  «ha  wonhipped  tfaa  MB  ud  A^ 
with  particniu  leneiaiioD,  ud  with  eTar-bvoing  fin  npUQ  tkaS 
n  'hich  thej  telecUA  fm  their  ddtj  «u  the  oak.  ■  liee  *tucb  itf 
Tcd,  [lul  Ihf  J  ittribaled  BeiemJ  aupenifilunl  Tirtu«f  to  il>  wood,  laao, 
■vcr  peimitlrd  the  giOTei  and  foTcilB  that  wers  campoaed  of  sitltl 
a  be  uppioiched  but  tor  the  putpoM  of  decoraiing  them  nith  Atmn, « 
and  <poil«  of  the  victims  w)ucb  had  beea  immalu'ed  la  tk(  (odi.  nf 
It  trcei  vciv  the  BymbolB.  The;  ndlliec  renRid  lemplei  DnnUnto 
m  OS  nell  B3  of  aiupeiimeDding  proiidence  and  future  •ule.  Ihqr  hid 
uid  j^Ki  Dalions  thui  the  Grerkiind  Roiuuia),  but  pUltfed  tndcnlii- 
>tead  these  upscioai   gcoiea.  in  which   nil  ihvir  uctiGcni  mod  lelj^iiu 

BOe  Miatlttoe)  ind  bardu  were  their  priests  and  the  imerjntcn  of  (Iieii 

ll  nnsei  whether  criminBl  oc  ciiil.  but  the  tuition  of  youth  ia  the  Htenl 

Ideiice  and  kaonledge.    The  druida  were  rematkiblc  foe  lk*u  iradMi 

n  ;  and  HOtwithstaiidiiig  their  mODBtraus  supenlitioa  mil  nwirilm- 

lan  viclinii,  the  fundrnmentiJ  pTindjilei  of  their  doctrine  wen  the 

geneml  benevolence;  and  undaunted  couni^.     The  Gennau  ud 

lied  luch  respect  foi  women,  thai  Ihey  admitted  them  to  a  >hm,  DOtiiiit;^ 

religious  mitten.     There  were  three  orden  of  dtuiite? 
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M»  ft  dttteky  of  Tjimamie. 
t  tlw  Sunn  Attarte. 

WL,  HsBMXKf VL,  OT  iRMiMauLt  a  Celtic  dWiaSty  of  ttia  aaciaDt  Sazona  ia 
a,  anppoaed  bj  tot^  to  hare  been  Maia,  aad  bj  othan.  Mfircny.  Hia  atatae, 
I  plaeed  on  a  column,  bad  fai  one  hand  a  banner,  opoii  which  wera  daacribad  a 
pair  of  icalea,  emblematical  of  the  tranaitory  and  uncertain  natore  of  vidDiy, 
bwaat  and  ihiald,  a  bear  and  a  lion. 

Aw  Mmn  of  the  Lniatian  Vandala.    Tbb  divinity  waa  represented  andar  Uw 
laifa  ataaa,  covered  witb  a  long  lobe,  or  aa  a  lemale,  baring  a  wand  m  bar 
afioA'a  ikin  on  her  eboulden. 
n  Gcman  divinity. 

m  FmiOA,  tbe  Jnno  or  Terra  of  the  Scandinaviana;  the  wife  of  Odin,  and  motbar 
ilao  the  Venna  of  the  Saxona. 
,  fod  of  peace  among  tbe  Saxons. 

la-MoTHBRs,  pastoral  diTinitiei  represented  on  baas^relielay  monaroenlay  or  oa- 
ionale  figures,  either  standing  or  aittiog,  generally  holding  frnita,  or  fir* 
bands,  witb  inscriptions  indicative  of  the  cause  of  tbeir  &brication. 
I  dbinicy  wonhipped  by  tbe  ancient  Saxons  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Frome  in  So- 
la. 

iA«  tha  Terrm  of  the  Germans,  whose  atatoe  was  placed  in  a  covered  diaiioi  in  a 
od  GhIbbdi  Nemns. 

•  ft  Cailie  deity,  whose  naoie  was  of  unlucky  omen ;  be  was  bUnd,  but  tcaaA- 
JaaliuftgUi  and  warlike  exploits. 

ho  SftOfi  paiticnlarly  worshipped  this  goddess;  and,  at  Iter  feasts^  cankd  tba 
■al  ift  piocesaioii.    (See  Egypt.) 
ka  aaaa  aa  Friga. 

va,  tbo  .£scnlapios  of  the  ancient  Norid  (tbe  Austrians). 
LBHiA,  a  goddess,  of  whom  statues  have  been  found  in  England ,  Italy,  Otr^ 
i  ia  the  island  of  Walcberen  :  from  her  attributes,  some  bave  classed  ber  anNng 
la  iillimB ;  others  (firom  tbe  statues  of  Neptune  being  sooucimes  placed  near 
oBg  the  BMrine  deities, 
a  Pinto  of  the  SclsTonians. 

ho  Jupiter,  or  Mars,  of  the  Scandinavians ;  always  represented  witb  a  crow 
Mwder* 

m,  ft  Saxon  idol,  in  whose  temple  n  sacred  horse  was  always  kept, 
a,  or  tbe  air ;  a  Sannatian  divinity. 

m,  tbe  Mars  of  tbe  ancient  Germans,  represented  witb  six  beads,  aad  aor- 
hy  all  aorta  of  mibtary  weapons. 

,  an  ancient  German  divinity,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  same  aa 
she  ia  represented  with  a  lance  (at  the  extremity  of  which  is  n  stnamer),  aad  a 
Bipnaad  of  various  weapons. 
ip  ft  Saxon  idoL 

BAI80S,  a  Sdavonian  idol,  represented  witb  a  shield  (upon  wbicb  was  described 
pOB  bis  breast,  a  spear  iu  bis  left  hand,  and  a  helmet,  surmounted  witb  a  cock : 
:tiBia  were  sacrificed  on  bis  altars. 

IST,  a  German  dirinity,  represented  with  a  bull's  head  on  bis  breast,  an  eagle 
id,  and  a  apear  hi  bis  left  hand. 
t,  a  Saxon  divinity, 
ft  Gorman  divinity. 

HA,  a  German  goddeie,  who  presided  over  divination  by  wands. 
one  of  tbe  principal  Scandinavian  divinities,  the  offspring  of  Odin  aad  Ft:i^% 
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]>rol>abIj  the  same  m  tho  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  and^ie  Mithni  of  Uie  "Pmaiiumi  kim 
father  of  Modoa  and  Magnus. 

Trig  LA,  the  Hecate  of  the  Vandals  and  Lusallant. 

Triolova,  the  Hecate  of  the  Sdatonians.  ^ 

TrisTo,  or  TiiuisTo,  the  Terra,  or  as  lome  think,  the  Flato  of  the  Genom;  Mr 
chief  deity. 

Representaiiaiu  a/.]  Europe,  said  in  fable  to  have  derived  its  name 
Europa  (see  Earopa),  or  from  Earops,  the  son  of  .£gialeas,  is  reineaented  by  the  i 
as  a  tfomsn  magnificently  attired ;  her  robe  of  divers  colours,  indicating  the  £imitf  rf 
her  sources  of  wosltli ;  and  her  splendid  crown,  the  empire  which,  by  the  RoMi^  Aa 
acquired  over  the  universe.  She  is  seated  upon  two  cornacopiB,  witli  a  toipls  tad 
sceptre,  emblems  of  religion  and  dominion,  in  her  hands;  and  around  ber  iMahaBe» 
arms  and  trophies,  diadems,  books,  globes,  conipnsses,  musical  instrumeota*  &c. 

Somctiines  she  is  portrayed  2m  a  Pallas,  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand  and  a 
the  other. 

6S2.]  ASIA.  Tliis  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  conseqaence  of  its  having  been  the  i 
of  the  human  race,  the  seat  of  tlie  fir»t  monarchies  ustabli&lied  in  the  world,  and  the  conl^ 
in  which  originated  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Mahomedanism,  and  in  whicl^  the  blstfei 
system  of  Christianity  ua«  first  dispensed,  has,  from  Uie  beginning  of  time,  been  the  coi- 
stant  theatre  of  events  of  (he  highest  historical  importance  and  interest. 

The  local  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  it  appears  to  have  been  cxUcmIj 
limited  :  they  admitted  the  existence  of  a  northern  ocean,  upon  the  ahorea  of  irindi  Ite 
Hyperboreans,  a  peaceful  race  of  men,  were  supposed  to  exist,  and  applied  thi 
Scythian  to  the  Tartar  tribes  inhabiting  tlie  country  to  the  north  of  the  Black  and 
seas ;  but  Herodotus,  neitlier  believing  in  tlie  existence  of  an  eastern  ocean  (he 
the  country  eastward  of  India  to  be  one  vast  and  unexplored  desert),  nor  being  weO  ifi- 
quainted  with  the  southern  frontiers  even  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  comprehended, 
tern  Eorope,  all  the  countries  north  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  eea ;  Httle  i 
being  sometimes  understood  by  the  Asia  of  the  ancients  than  that  portion  of  it  which 
formed  the  Persian  empire.   The  Romans  exclusively  applied  the  term  to  that  part  if  the 
continent  to  which  the  appellation  of  Asia  Minor  was  assigned  in  the  middle  agn,  and 
which  now  forms  the  province  of  Natolia,  dividing  it,  ns  well  as  tlie  Greeks,  into  AflBcii, 
or  intra  Taurum,  and  Asia  ultra,  or  extra  Taunmit  and  considering  the  faighxMlge  of 
Taurus  to  be  tlie  line  of  separation  between  the  civilised  and  barbarona  attiBBS  of  tbit 
part  of  the  world.    This  mountain  was  known  by  the  name  of  7\itmcfl,  ia  Cilscia;  of 
Amanus,  from  the  bay  of  Issus  as  fur  as  the  Euphrates;  of  jliif t/aams,  froa  the  westen 
boandaries  of  Cilicia  up  to  Armenia ;  of  Monies  Matieniy  in  Cappadocia;  of  Meat  Jiof- 
chiciis,  at  tlie  snuth  of  the  river  Phasis;  of  Ainarantay  at  the  north  of  the  Fbadi;  of 
C-ciKriUM«,  between  the  Hj^rcanian  and  Euxine  seas  ;  of  Hyrcami  3fimte»,  near  Hyicuia; 
and  of  Imaus,  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Asia.    'J'hc  more  recent  divisions  of  AaiM- 
tiqua  were,  Colchis  (now  Mingrclia),  Iberia  (now  Imcriti),  Albania,  Armenia  Blajor,S|iia, 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Chaldtea,  Mesopotamia  (the  lower  ])art  is  now  Irak  Aiahi«  lid  lbs 
upper  Diar  Bekr),  Assyria  (now  Kurdistan),  Media  (now  Irak  Ajami,  or  Fenian  hA\ 
Persia,  Susiana,  Parthia,  Hyrcania  (now  Jorjan  or  Corcan),Margiana,  BactiianapScjtlBi^ 
&c.  The  countries  of  A^ia  east  of  tliese  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics,  ezeepC  nlfci 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  boundaiy  of  whose  conquests  was  the  oonntiy  of  ik 
Punjab,  the  spacious  and  fertile  plains  in  which  meet  the  five  rivers  which  fbnntba  Ii^ 
Asia  Minou  (now  Anatolia  or  Anadoli)  comprehended  the  provinces  of  Mysii,  TfNi» 
w^olis,  Ionia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphyiia,  Pisidia,  Isauria,  Lycaonia,  Cilids,  dtf*" 
<Iocia,  Armenia  Minor,  Pontus,  Papblagoniai  Bithynia,  Galatia  or  GaUognBciB|  imI 
Phrygia  Magna. 
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^.]  Alia  is  deicribed  in  fable  as  having' derived  itn  name  from  the 
mjmgk  Aoa,  the  daughter  of  Ocean  and  Tethys,  and  was  anciently  repreaentcd  under  the 
figon  of'm  wiHBiB,  niDetinies  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  serpent,  in  her  left  a  rodder, 
mad  fWliBg  her  right  foot  oi^  the  prow  of  a  vessel :  or  with  turrets  on  her  head,  and 
holdiag  an  anchor. 

Tha  nodcma  have  depicted  her  in  two  ways ;  as  a  woman  mngniAcently  attired,  Iiolding 
ia  eaa  hand  sprigs  of  aromatic  plants,  and  in  the  other  a  censer,  with  diamonds  scattered  at 
fiwCp  and  a  camel  lying  down  behind  her ;  and  as  a  woman  of  a  very  dark  complexion 
coimtenance,  seated  on  a  camel,  with  a  turban  ornamented  with  heron- 
«  lobe  of  blae«  a  mantle  of  yellow,  holding  in  one  hand  a  censer  filled  with  bnm- 
iagparfnniaSy  feaning  with  tlie  other  on  a  shield  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  crescent),  and 
aanoandad  by  flags,  kettledrums,  cimeters,  hows  and  arrows. 

tlO^—TIWke  h/tppjf  yea.]  **  This  exclamation  fixes  our  thoughts  on  the  grand  subject 
of  Ihifl  poen,  via.  the  founding  a  culony."  Warion. 

€3t4m — JBdeaiga.]  lyrian  ;  the  two  terms  being  synonymous  in  the  poets. 

AM* — Brntm  sUgn*'}  **  This  was  nut  uncommon  in  the  temples  of  the  anricnfs.  The 
doors  to  the  Rotunda  at  Rome  are  covered  with  brass,  and  turn  on  brass  hinges,  llie 
portico  was  covered  witli  the  same  formerly  ;  and  it  rested  on  brass  beams,  fastened  on 
with  braaa  naila  or  pins  of  the  same  metal.  There  is  one  of  these  very  nails,  which  I  have 
seen  in  the  gnat  duke's  gallery,  so  large,  that  it  weighs  above  forty-seven  pounds." 
Speuee* 

GtB^^Ptdaied  wtdW]  An  apt  repn-aentaiion  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  as  thcit 
goddaas  excited  the  war,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

66S.]  This  conflict  of  Truilus  with  Achilles  is  considered  to  be  ante-homeric.  TIic 
passage  is  aingnlar  in  itself  as  differing  from  Homer,  who  assigns  to  each  chariot  two 
heroes,  one  to  guide  the  reins,  the  other  to  combat. 

074.]  VESTS ;  i.  e.  pepius.  The  peplua  was  a  mantle  witiiout  sleeves,  embroiilored  in 
gold  or  paple^  and  fastened  with  clasps  cither  on  the  shoulder  or  the  arm,  with  which' 
the  statiMs  of  tha  gods  and  goddesses  were  anciently  decorated ;  they  had  either  a  long 
lowiag  tniB,  o«  were  in  some  way  confined  :  the  most  renowned  was  that  of  Minerva  ;  ic 
waa  of  wliite,rich]j  embroidered  in  gold,  with  representations  of  splendid  actions  of  thr  god- 
deaiy  of  Jopiter^  aadof  tlie  most  valiant  heroes,  and  was  always  carried  in  the  procuasion 
of  the  Paaathenaea  on  a  car,  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  back  to  ihc 
dladel.  Tha  sacrsd  garment  of  JMincrva  was  woven  and  embroidered  by  young  women 
devoted  to  thia  single  occupation.  The  more  ordinary  jtefdua  was  of  white  or  variegated 
silk  (cnbvaideied  with  gold  or  purple),  or  of  magnificent  tissue,  umamcnted  with  fringe. 
The  Ranan,  every  fifth  year,  offered  a  ptplus  to  Minerva  in  great  pomp.  The  term 
ftpbu  was  applied  also  to  the  robe  worn  by  the  Romans  at  their  triumphs,  and  to  the 
funeialpail. 

•87.— /atfjaa.]  A  general  eipression  for  oriental. 

688.]  P£NTH£SIL£A.  A  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
the  oelebteted  Orithyia.  She  assisted  Priam  in  the  latter  years  of  tlie  war,  and  was  killed 
by  AduOea,  after  having  displayed  great  acts  of  bravery.  The  Amazons  were  so  discon- 
ather  death,  that  they  elected  no  other  queen,  and  fell  into  complete  obscurity. 
does  not  mention  tliis  princess ;  but  Virgil  assigns  to  her  a  pre-eminent  rank 
amOBf  the  allies  of  Priam. 

608^— F«M*]  The  temple  built  by  Dido  in  honour  of  Juno. 

800.]  £U ROTAS.  One  of  the  fovourite  resorts  of  Diana ;  a  river  of  Laconia,  flowing 
1^  ^lartB,  and  worshipped  with  particular  solemnities,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
i:pithel  BtMUpoiamui*  It  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  tlie  profusion  of  m^Ttles,  laurels, 
and  olives  which  adorned  its  banks,  and  for  its  having  been  tlie  wxvm  of  \.\\e  mu^JKRioi^^ovv^ 
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of  Japiter  into  a  twan,  tlia  biid  under  wbon  form  be  ooirted  Ledt,  oltfia 
Apollo  for  Di^hne,  of  the  eieroiiee  of  Ceator  and  Pollax,  aad  of  the  eelai 
OfW.]  CYNTHUS.    A  moantaiD  of  Deloa.  ncied  to  Diana,  aa  her  IMhfiac& 
700^— DioM  M«mf .]  The  atatore  of  Diana  ia  fteqnently  alluded  to  fa^  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  Buperiority  of  her  height  and  gait  abore  tboee  of  her 
Thia  description  is  laid  to  be  identified  with  the  Diana  VemOriXf  or  Hmtme»  rflhi 
painters  and  ecnlpton,  though,  by  Virgil  and  Homer,  the  goddeaa  ia  lepreaaBtod  joUif 
ia  solemn  dance,  not  hunting,  with  her  nymphs. 
719.]  SERGESTUS.    )  Companions  of  .£neaa.    Virgil  conplbnents  Ike  hmBmd 
719.]  CL0AN1UUS.  )the  Sergii(£n.  v.  100.)Midof  the  Cloentn  (iEB.v.M.)lf 
aicrihing  their  origin  to  these  heroes.    There  was  a  military  tribane  of  the  MM  rf  to- 
gioB,  who  distinguished  himself  during  the  time  of  the  republic  at  the  aiega  of  M;  Wl 
nothing  remarkable  haa  been  handed  down  to  as  respecting  the  Aonlly  of  CttmAtL 
748.]  HESPERIA.    One  of  tlie  ancient  names  of  Italy. 

750.— 7%'  CEiMlriaiu.]    An  ancient  people   of  Italy,  so  named  after  thrir  kttn 
(Enotma,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  is  supposed  by  PanaanSaa  to  hm  hm 
the  first  Grecian  colonist. 
796. — Pkrygiam  race,']  i.  e.  "Hojan  race  in  general. 

796,  &c.]  These  lines  were  quoted  by  the  Eirl  of  Oxford  when,  upon  the  eilniBa  tf 
the  whigs,  some  intercession  was  made  to  him,  lest  the  whig  poet  Congrefe  AoiU  h 
displaced  from  his  situation  in  the  customs. 
81&— One  oaZy.]  Orontes. 

8S1. — Like  Parian  marhliJ]  The  ancient  statues  both  of  marble  and  ivoiy  wen  pdhM 
to  snch  a  degree,  that  the  lustre  of  their  surfaces  was  dauling.    (See  Horaeet  b.LOie 
19.) 
879.]  BELUS.    King  of  Tyre,  father  of  Pygmalion  and  Dido. 
SSS^^-From  TV^fons.]  Tencer  being  the  son  of  Hesione,  daughter  of  kin^ 
the  predecessor  of  Priam  on  the  throne  of  Troy. 

916. — Upper  eeif.]    This  was  called  poUa  by  the  Romana.    It  was 
or  cloak,  like  the  pephu  of  the  Greeks,  thrown  over  the  etoia  ;  the  robe  worn  Ij 
(See  Toga.) 

9S1. — Priom'f  eldeet  dartgkier,']   Ilione,  who  was  the  wife  of  Polymaealar,  Uig  of 
Thrace. 

989.]  CUPID.  The  god  of  love.  Hesiod  describes  him  as  son  of  Chaos  and  Tena ; 
Simonides,  of  Mart  and  Venus ;  Alcaens,  of  Zepbynis  and  Kris ;  Sapphob  of  Uianas  and 
Venus ;  and  Seneca,  of  Vulcan  and  Venus.  The  Greeks  distmguiahed  AMrat  (Cifidi) 
ftom  Eros  (ilmor)  ;  and  Cicero  also,  in  his  "  de  Natura  Deorum,"  entitlea  Iflfe,  Amt, 
the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Venus ;  and  Cupid,  of  Night  and  Erebua.  TIm  OepA  d 
more  common  celebrity  is  considered  to  be  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venna ;  andttanp^ 
sontations  of  the  god  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  characters  over  wfaidi  he  anRbH 
bis  influence.  He  is  most  generally  delineated  as  an  arch-looking  clifldy  uewnii  i>Kb 
roses,  and  either  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows  (of  which  thepoeCafBigaM 
some  have  points  of  gold,  and  others  of  lead);  with  a  lighted  torch ;  sportively  «M  * 
helmet  and  lance ;  blind,  holding  a  rose  in  one  hand  snd  a  dolphin  in  the  other;  wiikUi 
finger  upon  his  mouth ;  placed  between  Hercules  and  Mercury,  as  emblematical  ef  ^ 
power  of  courage  and  eloquence  in  conciliating  love ;  at  the  side  of  Fortune,  to  shav  A* 
extent  of  the  influence  of  the  capricious  and  blind  goddesa ;  with  wings,  and  in  thtitfi' 
tode  of  either  jumping,  dancing,  driving  a  car,  trundling  a  hoop,  throwing  a  qno{t,|liy*f 
with  a  nymph  or  a  swan,  catching  a  butterfly,  or  trying  to  bum  it  with  a  tordu  Ri 
power  is  also  often  designated  by  his  riding  on  the  back  of  a  lion,  a  dolphin*  w  a  peirtkVi 
playing  the  lyre.  The  poets  moreover  generally  describe  the  son  of  Man  and  Venu 
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of  tho  colour  of  fire.    On  a  ver j  undent  medftl,  Captd  ia  depicted  ti  a  young 
wi  villi  Um  wingp  of  an  eaglo  or  vulture.    The  pefiwinkle,  among  plants,  waa  na«d  to 
n.    (Ste  fidbiA  of  Cupid,  in  Lord  Bacon's  FultUt  of  tke  AmeientB.) 
na  appollationa  under  which  Cupid  it  most  general]  j  known  are  the  following : — 

AMom,  Lat.  lane  ;  his  general  name  among  the  Romans. 

Cav  vivs.  from  CoMiM,  a  ciij  of  Caria. 

Ckatiobb,  Jjat.  ke^*h€wrer;  bis  name  when  represented  with  a  bunch  of  Iwya  in  his 


CvTBEREVs,  from  tlie  island  Cytkera,  sacred  to  Venus. 

EaoSa  hia  general  appellation  among  the  Greeks. 

Lbtb  Jtus,  firam  Lethe,  the  waters  of  obliyion.  lie  was  invoked  under  this  name  by 
itan  who  were  anxious  to  forget  the  cruelties  of  their  mistresses.  His  statue,  which 
M  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  near  the  Colline  Gate,  represents  him  as  eztin- 
uishing  Us  torch  in  water. 

Pakdemvs,  Gr.  influencing  all  people;  a  name  common  to  liim  among  the  Greeks  and 
gjptiana. 

PoTBua,  Ids  name  in  Pb<rnicia. 

Pnxpis  Diva,  Lat.  the  god  of  quick  flight, 

PsiTBTnoa.  the  whUperer. 

Tblifbb  Pvbr,  Lat,  the  arrow-bettring  chiid. 
ANTEROS.]  Another  son  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who  is  often  represented  with  Cupid, 
id  ia  intended  to  denote  that  love  roust  bo  cherished  by  reciprocal  feelings.  Tiiey  are 
praaented  playing  together,  and  contending  for  a  branch  of  palm.  Anteros  shared  the 
RBO  Jiononn  of  hia  brother,  and  was  particularly  invoked  at  Athens  by  the  victims  of 
iglected  lore.  Sometimes  he  is  described  as  the  offspring  of  Noz  and  Erebus,  aa  accom^ 
aied  by  grief,  contention,  &c.  and  as  discharging  none  but  lesden  arrows. 
PSYCHE.]  A  nymph  beloved  by  Cupid  for  her  eztraordniary  beauty.  Her  parents 
(fing  conanlted  an  oracle  respecting  the  fate  of  their  daughter  in  marriage,  were 
nded  lo  ezpooe  her  on  the  brink  of  a  high  precipice ;  whence  she  was  transper-fed  by 
phjr  to  B  aamptuous  palace,  in  which  she  was  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  and 
biBdod  by  invisible  beings.  Here  she  became  the  wife  of  Cnpid,  who  visited  her  only 
U|^  ttid  retired  at  the  approach  of  day ;  warning  her  thst  the  continuance  of  their 
ppjnoaa  depended  on  his  being  unseen  by  mortal  eyes.  Pl^che,  however,  having  been 
fanned  by  the  oracle  that  her  husband  should  be  an  immortal  being,  more  crafty  than  a 
rpcatp  emy  where  scattering  fire  and  destruction,  and  dreaded  by  the  gods  and  by 
A  itnlf,  bar  curiosity  was  inesistibly  excited  to  behold  the  terrible  monster  corre- 
irr^**g  with  this  description.  Accordingly,  wliile  he  slept,  she  kindled  a  torch,  and  by 
I  light  hnhalil  the  god  of  love.  But  at  the  same  moment  Cupid  awoke,  and  instantly 
jdy  mBieduiig  her  of  tlie  warning  which  she  had  neglected.  Prevented  by  htm,  though 
tiaibley  from  destroying  herself,  as  at  first,  in  despair,  she  resolved  to  do.  Psyche 
rittod  no  means  to  recover  her  lost  husband.  The  gods  were  importuned  by  her  prayers 
I^Sm  effect ;  and  she  even  ventured  at  last  to  address  Venus  herself,  though  aware  that 
ia  §oddffW  waa  irritated  against  her  for  having  presumed  to  captivate  her  son.  HABIT, 
w  of  the  attendants  of  Venus,  to  whom  she  first  made  herself  known,  dragged  her  into 
ko  praaence  of  her  mistresa ;  by  whose  orders  she  was  delivered  over  to  GRIEF  and 
ARE  (see  theae  articles).  Still,  to  augment  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  Psyche, 
ema  impoaed  on  her  tasks,  which,  unless  assisted  by  a  supernatural  power,  she  could 
It  pnarihly  perform.  She  was  sent  to  draw  water  from  a  fountain  guarded  by  dragons ; 
diged  to  cHmb  inaccessible  mountains,  in  search  of  golden  wool  from  the  fleeces  of 
leep  that  graaed  there ;  snd  to  separate,  within  a  very  short  time,  all  the  different  kinds 
\  pain  coUected  indiscriDiinately  in  an  immense  lieap.    The  last  and  most  difficult  oflSkce. 
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impoMd  apoQ  Uer  wns  that  of  devoendiiig  into  the  mfenial  fegioBfl,  and  enlfUiiif  ^ 
Proterpinc  that  slie  would  send  to  Venus  a  portion  of  her  beantj  incloaed  ia  a  Wi. 
While  Psyche,  ignorant  alike  of  the  road  that  led  to  the  abode  of  Proaer|U]ie,  andof  fc 
means  of  inducing  that  deity  to  grant  her  application,  vainly  attempted  to  devise  aj 
means  of  success,  she  was  suddenly  instructed  how  to  proceed  by  a  voice  wludi  fatkr 
enjoined  her  not  to  examine  the  treasure  she  was  to  convey  to  Venus.     Again,  i^islU 
by  curiosity,  and  by  a  desire  to  adorn  herself  with  part  of  tlie  beauty  contained  ia  the  bo; 
she  raised  the  cover ;  an  overpowering  essence  instantly  evaporated,  and  Psyche  Vk 
down  in  a  state  of  lethargy.    Cupid,  who  constantly  watched  over  her  unaeen,  fannedialslj 
descended  to  her  aid ;  roused  her  by  a  touch  of  his  arrow,  and  having  replaced  the  wspoBr, 
again  consigned  the  box  to  her  care.    He  then  prevailed  upon  Jupiter  to  aiinimoaieoBsdl 
of  the  gods,  to  whom  he  related  the  cruel  treatment  endured  by  Psyche.     It  msiaae- 
diately  resolved  tliatshe  should  be  delivered  from  the  injustice  of  Venus,  and  Bfncaijvii 
despatched  to  convey  her  from  earth  to  heaven,  where  she  was  rendered  immortal  by  Ai 
ambrosial  food  of  which  she  partook.    Venus  at  length  consented  to  her  naioa  with  the 
god  of  love ;  and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.     PLEASURE  (iN 
Pleasure)  was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.    Psyche  is  usually   repreiokd  widi 
butterfly's  wings  on  her  sliouldcr» :  sometimes,  on  ancient  medals,  Cupid  aiFijche 
appear  standing  side  by  side,  and  mutually  embracing.    Tlie  gem  in  the  calMtoCtha 
Duke  of  Marlborough  representing  ihe  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  is  very  pasiUy 
known. 

QS2.]  ELIZA.     Dido.     (See  Dido.) 

93S. — DoybU-longucd^    In  this  epithet  Virgil  complies  with  the  prejudices  of  hu 
try  men,  who  affected  to  consider  Punic  or  Carthaginian  faith  to   be  synonymoas 
treachery  and  breach  of  treaties. 

934. — The  town  to  Jaao's  care  beUmgedJ]  Who,  with  her  accustomed  batted  of  te 
Trojans,  might  influence  Dido  against  i£neas. 

942.—Tktfbroik€r*8,]  iEneas'. 

955. — Idalian  botcergJ]  The  grove  of  Idalium,  which,  with  tlie  town  of  the  nine  Mae 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Idalus,  in  the  island  of  Cy))nis,  was  sacred  to  Venus. 

974. — Flow'ry  M.]  "  In  tlie  original,  <  surrounded  him  with  8wc*et  nuurjonaL'  The 
marjoram  of  Cyprus  had  a  power  to  drive  away  scorpions,  which  were  so  nocb  to  be 
feared  during  sleep."     Warton. 

981. — CaiiisteraJ]  i.e.  small  baskelK. 

1009. — The  dead,'\  Sichn^us. 

1009. — The  living.^    iEncas. 

lOZZ.— Sipping.]  Roman  ladies  never  drank  wine  hut  at  religions  ceremoaiefl ;  and  the 
kw  was  so  rigid  upon  the  point,  that  death  was  the  punishment  of  such  as  viohiedii; 
Thus  Dido  drinks  it  here  but  as  at  a  ceremony,  and  does  no  more  than  tooch  k&  fos 
with  it, 

1034.]  BITIAS.    A  Carthaginian  in  the  train  of  Dido. 

1038.]  lOPAS.     A  Cartliaginian,  whom  Virgil  describes  at  the  banquet  of 
pre'Cmincul  for  his  skill  iu  music  and  poetry. 
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^  Vhfil  recited  this  second  book  to  the  emperor  Aagottus,  in  order  to  give  his  gnat 
pMroB  a  taste  of  the  rest  of  his  .£neid.  The  versification  of  this  book  is  eztxemely 
beaotiftil,  and  it  is  in  general  the  most  correct  piece  of  the  whole  poem."     Warttn* 

S-^-^Au  emfireJ]  The  Trojan. 

19. — A  fabric.]  )The  wooden  horse.    "  Servius  observes,  that  when  Virgil  speaks  of 

4l«-~l%e  piCf-]  '  the  building  this  horse,he  makes  nse  of  the  terms  which  belong  to  the 
Wpwriglit'B  trade.  Paossnias  says,  that  every  one  most  either  sllow  that  this  horse  waa 
m.  engiBe  made  to  batter  the  walls  of  Troj,  or  that  the  Trojans  were  moat  stiangdy 
aliatoatod.  Tnbero  and  Hyginus,  according  to  Servius  on  this  passsge,  were  likewise  of 
'pinkm,  that  it  was  snch  an  engine  as  the  ram  or  the  testndo,  invented  for  the  puipoae 
B«iiCioiiad  by  Pansanias,  which  Properthis  (says  Mr.  Merric)  seems  to  allade  to  when  be 

Aut  qois  equo  polsas  abiegno  nosceret  arces  ? 
hit  that  it  was  expressly  the  same  as  the  battering  ram  is  asserted  on.tlie  authority  of 
"fin J,  wfaoae  words  sre  as  follows :  Eqnum,  qui  nunc  aries  appellator,  in  mnralibas 
smchinis*  Epenm   ad  Trojsm  inventsse  dicnnt :   lib.  viL  c.  56.    But  no  historical  an- 
liority  can  be  produced  that  is  reconcilable  with  Pliny's  assertion. 

'*  Though  the  original  of  this  history  of  the  Trojan  horse  be  thus  uncertain,  yet  it  can 
rarcely  he  imagined  that  the  fiction  could  have  been  raised  so  early,  and  spread  so  uni- 
ui— lly  without  some  foundation  in  history.  Several  therefore  have  been  inclined  to 
eliere  the  account  which  is  given  of  it  by  Palsephatus,  whose  testhnony  caxriea  with  it 
le  greater  weight  on  account  of  his  antiquity,  as  he  is  thought  to  hare  lived  before 
Fomer.  It  is  reported,  says  this  author,  that  the  Greeks  took  Troy  by  inclosmg  them- 
»lve«  in  a  wooden  horse.  But  the  truth  of  the  story  is,  that  they  built  a  horse  of  so 
irge  a  slae,  that  it  could  not  be  drawn  within  the  city  walls.  In  the  meanwhile  the  chief 
r  thcflB  h^  concealed  in  a  hollow  place  near  the  city,  which  is  to  this  day  called  the 
Irwcian  anbascade.  Sinon  upon  this  deserted  to  the  Trojans,  and  persuaded  them  to 
Imit  the  horse  within  the  city,  assuring  them  that  the  Greeks  would  not  return  to  moieat 
any  more.  The  Trojans  believing  him,  made  a  breach  in  their  walls  to  let  in  the 
throagh  which  the  enemy  entered  at  night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  feasting, 
nd  aaclLed  the  town.    PaUepkahia  de  Ineredibilibtu. 

«'  Tt  ia  observable  that  this  relation  agrees  in  many  particulars  with  that  which  the  poeta 
ave  giTOD  ns ;  and  as  to  that  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  Grecian  ambuscade,  it 
scmn  ohsciirely  hinted  at  in  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Servius ;  namely,  that  the  Greeks 
ly  in  ambush  behmd  a  hill  called  Hippius,  and  firom  thence  surprised  the  Trojans. 
kmfiscie,  an  Italian,  joins  with  Aldus  in  supposing  that  this  hill  not  only  took  its  name 
t>aa  the  Greek  word  for  a  luirse,  but  was  likewise  in  the  figure  of  one  ',  the  same  author 
barrres,  that  the  Italians  to  this  day  make  use  of  a  rampart  which  they  call  cavuUikro.'* 
^«ffo«.    (See  Horace's  Hymn  to  Apollo,  in  the  Secular  Poem.) 

4S.1  THYMiETES.    (See  II.  iii.  193.) 

C/.  3/eH.  \  Y. 
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(See  JEa.i.257.) 
:)N.     A(oni,fPr«ni 


i  Hec 


III  line  ol  Ihc  prirali  nt  Ap'ille  nJ 


•  liiue    wJien   Iho   Trojan*   »rrp  v 

inflilc  machinalicFiu  of  thr  Gree ka,  i 
nicritj  gTFKtly  irntaied  >Bnnni;  Bitd  pna 
la  Neplnnp,  on  ilic  >ra-t>liaie,  Iwa  monm 
icii<K  10  the  Isud,  Bllackod  hia  tuo  hods, 
ncurlhc  *llar.  Tlv  wrplchoct  fiilli''<  hinu'nedtu  their  aucfmii;  kol  Ih 
uid  cniihed  him  nith  hii  cl  jJdmi.  The  celKbraird  vrdi  of  Kslporr 
goiil.'xrn.lured  bj  Uncoon  anil  Lis  widi,  ia  u<:rib«i  to  MjAlDI. 
ftnd  AgfiBndi'T,  cntien'  and  «:ul|ilon  of  Hhode*,  undfr  tlw  nIpallHi 
ian.     1'Uuiuiun  ■Itudra  lu  lldi  muler-piecc  of  ml  in  liM  lib«y>pM>'> 

■(  Crcek.J     Sioon. 

fi.]     P.i.». 

ij.     Son  iir  .£aiiniu,  (nd  gruidaoa  oI  Ibe  Tubbrr  Aololjcnl.    Umfcid 

Ittukeu  bj   the  TroJaiiB  u  ■  iIviFrler  tniiu  the  Grecian  c*Hp,  ud  btiiR 

[esrnire  of  iheir  king,  induced  Fnun  id  bsUeie  tlut  (bcGmki  htd 

UQH  horn  the  uracie  to  Ku.-rificc  one  of  their  tauDtryraeH  bdin  IM 

',  iu  orilei  to  eecme  >  fnvourahle  TL>_\&ge,  and  that  Cutchw  had  tnni 

•  viLtim,  at  the  initi£Blioii  of  Ulyura,  whom  he  hail  ixrilHnl  t^  kit 
WnTengf  (hf  om«  of  his  fricod  Palnmedc..     (See  PKlamedM.^ 

on  had  1hu«  gKined  U)e  cnafidence  of  the  Trojnna,  he  penmuM  Ike* 
cilj  the  wooden  lione  which  the  (iKekn  lad  left  uo  lln  alMR,* 


.  Mini 


;    usuricg  them  111 


1  IKMneuioii  vimU  mto 
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I  V1fgil»  impiitM  his  tragical  end  to  bis  ditaffpfwriil  of  tite  trnr.  He  received 
onoun  after  liis  death.  He  won  culled  Beliueh,  from  Ids  ancestor  BeUi»  ;  nd 
A  DEI,  from  his  father. 

'Kiugiff  brotheri.']    Agamemnon  and  Mene laiu. 

EURYPYLUS.    The  wn  of  Evmrnoo.    (See  Euryp>liu,  II.  U. 8D3.) 

-VirglmJ]    IpJdgenia.    (Sec  Agamemnon.) 

'Herfaiml  imnge.J    I'he  palUdiam.     (See  II.  iii.  568.) 

-PtfllfK/iiiM.]     A  atatoe  of  Minerva,  reprr«entinx  the*  goddess  in  tlie  act  of 

whli  a  tpear  in  the  right,  and  a  frog  in  ihe  left  hand,    'ilie  traditioos  respecting 

Mat  famumerable.    According  to  A|>ollodoni8,  it  was  a  sort  of  automaton  figore 

»ved  of  itself ;   wliile  some  describe  it  as  being  fonned  of  the  bones  of  Pc-lups ; 

ring  been  caa»cd  by  Jopiter  to  fall  from  heaven  close  to  the  lent  of  Ilua,  while 

Dgagcd  in  erecting  the  citadel  of  Troy,  called  after  him  Ilium.    Ilerodtan  anerti 

II  at  Peadnus,  in  Phrygia ;  otiiers,  ihat  it  was  Ihe  gift  eHiier  of  Kkctra,  the 
i  Dardsnas,  to  I  his  ;  of  the  astrologer  Asiiis  to  Tros,  who  presented  it  to  bira 
inun  on  which  depended  the  preservation  of  tlie  town ;   or,  of  Chrysa,  the 

of  Halmus,  to  Dardanai.  However  diMordant  these  opinions  may  be,  the 
unvenally  conmrrfd  in  deeming  die  palladium  to  be  the  chlrf  obstacle  to  the 
'm^,  and  accordingly  determined  on  carrying  off  the  fatal  imsge.  Tliis  ardnona 
ling  ii  generally  stated  to  have  been  entrusted  to  Dionied  and  Ulyssea :  when 
Hie*  had  reached  the  wmII  of  the  ciladrl  Diomcd,  according  to  some  acconnts, 
liii  entrance  by  raiding  hiiiiHelf  on  the  shouldiTs  of  Ulysses,  discovered  and  took 
tacf  Ihe  pallndiani,  nnd  rejoined  his  companion,  who,  being  piqued  at  his  friend's 
ift  him  without  assistance,  and  therefore  without  the  power  of  sharing  in  the 
if  the  enterprise,  followed  him  with  the  design  of  sC-ibliing  Inm.  Diomedy 
,  by  the  brightness  of  the  weapon,  averted  the  blow,  and  obliged  Ulysses  to  pre- 
e;  tiieace  the  Greek  proverb,  "  the  law  of  Diomed,"  applicable  to  those  who 
lelled  to  act  contrary  to  their  inclination.  Tiie  more  received  tradition,  how- 
)ean  to  br,  that  Dwrdanua  received  the  (>alladium  from  Jupiicr,  and  being  aware 
livm  attached  to  its  preservation  within  the  walls  of  his  city,  concealed  it ; 
laolber  statue  to  be  formed  precisely  on  its  model,  and  placed  it  in  the  centra  of 
r  town,  in  a  spot  accessible  to  the  ])eo])le  at  large,  thi^  bein^  the  statne  carried 
ha  Gteeka,  while  the  real  palladinin  was  subsequently  takeu  sway  by  Apneas  and 
1  to  Italy  with  the  other  Trojan  gods.  Tlie  Romnns  were  so  persuadi'd  that  this 
letaal  statue  that,  like  Dardanus,  they  secured  it  in  some  spot  known  only  to  tlie 
nd  bad  several  made  in  imitation  of  it.  Many  towns,  among  which  are  enume- 
BfMun,  Argi>s,  and  Sparta,  contended  fur  the  honour  of  iiossessing  the  genuine 

hM  the  Trojans  would  never  admit  their  haviug  been  deprived  of  it ;  and  some 
ntbora  assert  that  Fimbria,  a  Roman  geneml  who  fought  in  the  Pontic  war, 
ant  Ilium,  discovered  the  statue  of  Minerva  entire  and  perfect  among  tlie  ashes 
nple  of  the  goddess. 

-0tf  ckUdren.'\    Antiphates  and  Thymbrceus. 
'Tk*  9jfendtd  mu%i.']    Mmerva. 
-  Tki  god's.  ]    Apollo's. 

THERSANDCR.    This  chief  probably  owes  his  existence  to  tlie  invention  of 
IS  Theraander  (the  son  of  Polynices  and  Argia)  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
battle  with  1  elephos  at  the  commencement  of  the  Trujan  war. 
-Dora  the  cableJ]    This  circumstance  is  mentioned  to  denote  the  size  of  tlic 

THOAS.    The  i^toluin  chief.    (!?ce  Thoas,  II.  ii.  775.) 
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MAS,  or  ACAMAS.    The  >cn  of  TbeanK  i 
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irNEOPTOLEMUS. 

U  tpeUt.]    AnMur  ef  ActuUe*,  grendua  of  Mtcat.    (3e«  Patnicta) 

ITroj'a)  nadt.i    llie  LAKES  and  PKNAl'ES.    Viigil  iwDiIoni  ^m' 

p  goda  at  hv  di^parlun!  fiDin  Troy,  in  caojanaDCc  with  tbc  oil- 

the  TtsJui  hero  inirDduoed  ihcir  nonkip  into  Itslj.     Hw  Itmni 

|lelu  hoatehold  dpiUei  of  tlic  ancimti,  which  *me  nip)ioacd  lo  fcad*  ■ 

:v  [liey  dcIigLtcd  to  boin  aiound  tha  beuth  and  chinnc]'>    Tbj 

liibad  bj  the  different  offices  asafgncd  to  eacti  j  for  while  the  J«0  jv** 

Domjr  uid  aerruts  of  a  familj,  the  pnalu  woe  tbi  fMKtm 

s  :    the  laltpr  arc  Iheiefore  hunouied  with  tlie  title*  o(  pUaal 

I  aad  ptap«itj,  abohgioei,  l^idden  goda,  Iha  great  uul  jawoM 

it  tbi*  dittiDctiou  belween  tlie  Jorci  and  /KMla  dual  SM  ((ipBi 

[leiallj  prcservQil.  tlii'ae  aamea  being  lanietimei  indite timinilBly  qyliai) 

id  guanliaB  divinitiei.    Tbeir  tulues,  oliich  weie  halil  in  cnu  veocn' 

I  ■  retired  put  of  the  hoiuo,  s  here  in  time  of  peace  the  Bnaiwii  depB- 

rommiliiDg  Ilieni  to  the  caie  of  their  bilelai  guia.     Tbe;  were  nf<c- 

I  inagea  made  of  wat,  lilTei,  or  wood,  of  vanoiu  fornu  i   MMietiaiH  tkt 

r  ■  dog,  W81  placed  beside    Iheia,  embleioatic  uf  thrir  vigilMUie  wl 

mrrequenllj  tUej  appcai  with  Ibe  head  u(  a  dog,  like  (he  EfjplWI 

le  oauall;  dotlied  in  abort  dieieea,  to  ibow  their  readineaa  fur  aai 

ncoina,  indicalisg  hoipilaliij  and  good  bousekeepiag.     Thef  *«ni  »dHMd 

Bf  poppiei,  garlic,  mjrrtle,  violela,  and  rotemarj  ;    lamps   wen  boml  < 

1    Ricen^,  wine,  ■  crown  of  wool,  and  a  amall   poitiaa  of  «WJ 
:a  tht-tn  in  private  ;    and  in  eiery  funilv  a  dsv  io  each  nuolk  n* 
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hoiMM,  rBiBTiTS.  They  were  alio  caUed  bj  the  Lafiiu  PiiriTRALEfl  Dii ; 
3zeduy  ErRiiTioi.  In  thoit,  the  tcniu  lerce  and  jmnUm  were  coafened 
ireeided  over  anj  particaJar  place :  thoa  Haimihal  waa  said  bj  Propertios  to 
livm  liy  fafiff  froa  Rome,  when  his  troopa  were  panic-atnick  by  the  apprar- 
inmal  phantoma ;  and  it  was  cnstomarj  amoog  the  andenta,  before  declaring 
g  aiege  to  a  place,  to  implore  the  tatelary  dridet  of  their  enemies  to  traaifer 
r  protection. 

fMt  as  well  as  the  larei,  haye  been  divided  by  some  writeia  into  Tariooa 
IIS  Fallaa  ia  said  to  preside  orer  the  ethereal,  Jupiter  over  the  middle,  and 
le  lowest ;  besides  the  penaieM  of  cities  and  families.  Otbeis  divide  them 
len,  chosen  respectively  from  among  the  celeatial  goda,  the  sea  goda,  the 
l8»  and  heroes.  These  last  originally  constituted  the  only  peaofea  of  the 
it  their  number  was  grsdnally  increaaed  till  it  comprehended  every  deity 
dmitted  into  their  habitations;  snd  a  law  of  the  twelve  tablea  forfaida  a 
part  from  the  worship  and  ritea  of  these  divinities  aa  already  established  by 


cawere  held  in  such  veneration  that  no  important  enterprise  was  nnderlafccn 
salting  them ;  and  their  images  were  fineqncntly  cairied  about  sa  journeys.  It 
thataome  of  them  delivered  oraclea :  thus  Virgil  (JEn.  iii.  20S — ^288.)  de- 
goda  of  .£neas  as  appearing  to  him  to  preacribe  his  future  course.  There  are 
UOM  reapccting  the  origin  of  the  penates.  llie  celebrated  palladinm  of  Tray 
ly  of  thia  class,  snd,  as  siiiiilsr  images  may  be  traced  throogh  Phoenicia  and 
jdiat  it  may  be  concluded  that  they,  as  well  as  tlie  other  deities  of  the  Greeka 
ij  were  derived  from  the  East.  It  is  probable  that  they  psased  from  Aaia  into 
I  the  Cabiri,  a  colony  of  Pha'nician  navigators,  who,  at  a  remote  period, 
soiothracia,  and  were  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Idaa  Dactyli  (see 
ace  an  author  lias  ssierted  that  the  Ca6iri,  or  Idai  Daetyliy  were  worshipped 
mominstiou  of  pennies.  According  to  Vniro  tliey  were  transported  from  Samo- 
roy  by  Danlanus,  its  founder ;  and  thence  brought  by  JEnctm  to  Lavininm  in 
■niua  endeavoured  to  establish  tlicm  iu  Alba  ;  but  twice  did  they  miraculonsly 
)wn,  and  return  to  their  former  abode.  Dionysius  of  Halicamaaaoa  relates, 
ime  a  dark  temple  near  the  Forum  at  Rome  contained  statues  of  goda,  before 
ip  waa  burnt  cuncinuslly,  and  incense  offend;  these,  which  some  consider  to 
Jie  penateM  of  Aineta,  were  the  pcnaien  of  the  empire,  and  wero  repreacnted 
ig  wen,  seated,  each  armed  with  a  lance.  Ho  oatisfactory  conclusion  can 
arrived  at  on  the  subject,  as  the  palladium  of  J  roy,  the  statues  of  Nep- 
kpollo,  those  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Ve^ta,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  of 
Ton,  have  all  been  particularised  as  the  gods  brouuht  from  Troy  into  Italy* 
Is  carefully  concealed  the  real  names  of  their  cities  and  tutelar  deities,  under 
•Bsion  that  the  latter  might  be  inveigled  into  withdrawing  their  protection, 
t  well  aa  the  pemites,  arc  also  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  confounded 
bhi.  Mr.  Bryant  seems  to  concur  in  this  opinion,  as  he  derives  their  name 
a  word  by  which  the  ark  was  signified,  and  auppuses  the  Urei  and  wtameM  to 
a  gods  of  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  whose  descendants,  being  scattered  over 
mdcr  the  various  appellations  of  Cabiri,  Cmretes,  Canfbanteiy  Idai  Drndyli, 
,  introduced  a  systtm  of  idolatry  commemorative  of  the  deluge,  into  all  coun- 
Ihey  settled.  There  are,  however,  many  other  accounta  respecting  the  origin 
t ;  aoma  consider  them  to  be  tlie  posterity  of  the  Lkmu  jies  ;  Varro,  to  be  the 
Mania;  and  Ovid,  that  of  Mercury  and  the  nymph  Lara,  or  Larukda, 
e  aame  aa  Blania.  According  to  Apuleius,  the  larei  were  suppoaed  to  have 
uies  of  df parted  ancestors,  who,  having  acted  virtuously  on  ^axvVi,  nci^  ^ki* 
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Sam  Star  pntodioD  id  ihtii  dracmdnDb.    TId*  idM  f 
I  bglief  ilmt  tlic  eoul*  of  dceeued  pcrMHn  lioTetpd  nnnd  Ib«  |rfke>*f' 
1;  it  b«mg  uiuat  for  the  uicwnti  to  tmj  tlicii  drid  i&  iluHt  bvntn  '^ 
T  by  (he  aide  of  public  r>.'*<li.    The  apiiiu  of  tha  olcktid  •«•  ^ 
or  LEHuiea,  nhn  mmdrnd  tboot  the  world  urrifyiBi;  people.  ^ 

1.]  A'ESTA.  TI>e  incifDU  ■Dnbi[);>ed  two  diTinitia  of  iIm  Dunw« 
I  Tfna,  confounried  with  Op),  Rhen.  Cjbelc,  &c.  (iee  Emidi),  r^l 
lie  vife  of  Cttltii.  ud,  acctHding  to  Hnsc,  mothf  r  of  SatorB,  flit 
|V«U,  eithrc  from  tlie  eanh't  iHing(MMitn)  clolbed  wilIi  plauM,  &i.}4 
ri  ital.  Under  ibis  chmctri,  Ariitarchai  of  Samos  u  uJd  meH^ 
hrglceled  paying  due  bonann  to  Vratii,  irliirB  ho  nucrled  thM  liie  MBIiH 
uDiTstSL'.  Diadi>nuS'culB*  attribute!  to  Ui'n  gnddew  ihe  i>MMl 
IB  the  cntlom  of  the  Greek*  to  oSer  tier  the  fint  CruiU  at  nil  tUifi 
v*  one  of  the  n^MI  uicienl  of  their  deitiei,  and  that  >ll  ttn^MI 
np,  hoAeier,  refei  iki*  diatuiFtion  to  Vuti,  the  goddcai  of  flh^ 
eirn,  ia  represented  liolding  a  drum  in  hei  hand,  10  deautc  Mlj 

r"  "'"'•■■"'■  3 

pTA.  Gtddcti  «/  FiiY.]  VeMa,  the  ^ddeis  of  Bte,  «■>  the  dnithtVM 

availed  very  geaenlly  thntighout  the  world:  Bh«is  meniianed  h^tfi 
I*  eight  principal  deiiiea  of  tiie  Egyplions,  and  is  liappoied  to  tw  iHttf 
le  Peniani  and  orimtals.  She  "n  held  in  toch  *enei*lion  BBuaCil 
)t  only  began  and  ended  their  religioua  eerenionin  hy  tlw  iBeaMII 
leemed  bU  impiaui  who  neglected  to  pay  ber  adnnilioD.  AMnffli 
'  Bt  Corinth  ;  hut  her  altaii  Hero  moBt  otualiy  placed  ia  the  trufi 
lit.  in  (hoae  at  Delphi,  Athene,  Argot,  Tenrdos,  Fpheiua,  &c.  *kai 
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I  AtiwHy,  aehbrr  the  Greeka  nor  Romani  repretented  Ui|t  goddew  otbmriae  tliaD  by 
%m  §m  they  iMnwd  on  her  altars ;  but  she  being  suhecquenUy  confounded  with  VcitOp 
th^Svth,  •UtMft  were  erected  to  her  lioDoorj  in  which  ihe  uppetn  in  the  drcet  of  a 
holding  in  hrr  right  Imnd  a  torch,  or  lumetimea  n  ptUeru,  or  a  vaae  with  two 
,  called  a  capidtmcula,  which  contained  tlie  fire ;  the  alao  carries  a  pattadium,  or  a 
■■II  Yictoiy,  and  often,  instead  of  a  patera,  bears  a  spear,  or  a  eornmeopia*  On  a 
mU  of  Vitelline  »he  is  seated  with  a  torch  and  a  patera  in  her  hands  *,  and,  on  a  Sale- 
wt  aedalp  abe  is  represented  standing.  Some  writers,  however,  think  tliat  tlieae  figures 
■iBlnidcd  for  Vesta,  the  Earth,  and  tliat  the  sacred  flame  is  the  only  tymbol  by  wliich 
tkiaacMBCs  denoted  the  goddest  oifire. 

Mnam  is  always  dcH'iibed  by  Virgil  as  paying  peculiar  honour  to  this  goddess  {JEn, 
^•fii)  Vesta  was  called  Hkbtia  (a  word  implying  hearth)  by  the  Greeks,  and  Labith- 
HoacnAf  by  tlie  Tyrrhenians  and  Scytitians.  As  one  of  the  penates,  it  wai  usual  to  dedare 
iiaaato  Veata.    The  month  of  December,  and  Uie  violet  fluwer,  were  sacred  to  Iier. 

APPULDESJ]  DiTinitiei,  who  were  thus  called,  from  the  proximity  of  their  temples 
to  the  Aimtain  of  Appius,  at  Rome,  and  who  wore  represented  like  Amaaons  on  horse- 
beck.    Vesta,  Pallas,  Venus,  Peace,  and  Conconl,  were  of  their  number. 

457.1  BIPHEUS.  A  Trojan  who  fouglit  on  the  side  of  i^neas  the  night  that  Troy  was 
taken,  sad  was  killed,  after  having  made  a  great  vlaughtor  of  the  Greeks. 

4ffT.]  IFUirUS,  or  liJPYTUS.  A  Trojan  who  survived  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and 
fled  with  iEmem  to  Italy. 

4M>]  DYMA8.      }'i''9fo  Trojans  who  fell  victimf,  on  the  night  Troy  was  taken,  to 
4JII.J  HYPANIS.  S  the  disguise  under  wliich  tliey  appeared  in  the  armour  of  the  Greeks 
whofli  they  had  slain. 

461.]  CHOIUEBUS,  or  COIUEBUS.  Son  of  Mygdon,  king  of  Tlirace,  and  Anaxi- 
loeBa*  who,  from  his  love  for  Cassandra,  offered  hi^t  services  to  Priam,  under  the  hope  of 
obtainhig  the  band  of  hLi  daughter  Cassandra.  This  prophetess,  knowing  the  fate  which 
awwied  loi,  implored  him  to  retire  from  the  war ;  but  he  was  inflexible,  and  fell  by  the 
haad  off  Penelcus,  tiie  night  that  Troy  was  taken.  Coroebus  was  called  Myoooiiioks, 
fiOB  Ida  Ihther. 

Mtl]  ANDROGEOS.    A  Greek,  killed  on  Uie  nii;lit  l^roy  was  taken,  by  .^neas  and 
m  pnty  of  Trojans,  whom  he  mbtook  for  his  countrymen. 
5i§^-^Aa  whin  mme  peasant,"]    (See  11.  iii.  47.) 
A6S.J  AJAX.    Oileus. 

§92.]  PELIAS.     A  Trojan  who,  undeterred  by  a  wound  which  he  had  received  from 
Ulyasm,  fsUowed  the  fortunes  of  il^neas. 
fi9C-^nff  king^l    Priam. 

an.]  TORTOISE.  "  The  testudo  was  properly  a  figure  which  the  soldiers  cast  them- 
selves into;  so  tliat  their  targets  should  close  together  above  their  heads,  and  defenc^ 
finom  the  mis»ve  weapons  of  tlie  enemy  ;  as  if  we  suppose  the  first  rank  to  have 
upright  on  their  feet,  and  the  rest  to  have  stooped  lower  and  lower  by  degrees,  till 
the  last  rank  kneeled  down  on  their  kures ;  so  that  every  rank  covering,  with  their  target, 
Ae  beads  of  all  in  the  rank  before  theiu,  they  resembltd  a  tortoise-shell,  or  a  son  of  pent- 
hoose."    Kennet's  Antiq.  b.  iv. 

•  M9.]  P£RIPHAS.    A  Greek  capUin,  represented  by  Virgil  as  distinguishing  himself 
!■  ihe  captnie  of  Troy. 

flSlir— i^qrHan.]    From  the  island  of  Scyros,  one  of  the  Cyclades.    These  troops  Pyr- 
ihuB  had  received  from  his  grandfather  Lycomedes. 

064.— I#eR€ly  fveen,  ^c]   Hecuba.  In  addition  to  the  ancient  practice  of  separating  tlie 
apartments  of  the  women  from  those  of  tlie  men,  and  of  consiJering  any  violation  of  their 
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u  he  bM  niu;  u(he»  io  ihc  Sad  book  of  the  £wid. 
■  SnDkT  p«r  gli  alti  e  ijiatiMi  Witt 
S'  odDiiu  gridi,  e  {Rninil  luBmti : 
L'.ffli.«d«=.e,p.r«te.doip.t.i. 
ConoD  p«  tan  pillide.  e  dirfrati : 
E  kbbni^UK  gli  iiKi  e  i  gnMK  leUi, 
Cli*  tunc  lianno  •  laKiBra  ■nnuie  e*o>>-'    Caota  i*K.  Stom  IH 
iJH.]    Poeticallj  imiilying  put  at  Ann  Hinor. 

JSA.     The  »ir«  of  .£iie»,  d>iisl.lci  of  Pmn>  and  Hecuba,  uJ  mlialf 
«  lEaeu,  for  ihe  whole  uf  ber  liiiiory.) 

iti  Jmo.]    Thii  ffflMaEB  hu  been  imitated  by  Milicn,  boo*  ri.  «1.  uj 
iTiii.  MinuSa.     "Inlbeuideiil  genu  and  matblet,  Die  JuM  Stunu 
senti'd  m  ■  modril  and  decenl  dren ;  a>  ibe  Juno  Regius,  «»a  the  Ivn 

IQ  the  aiipenraHrsa  «he  used  lo  m»ke  imoiig  the  Romuifc  bgl  wconting 
talitma  of  hoi  in  otiier  eounlrioi.     In  the  lire!  he  certainly  •peaks  oTtha 
BOO :  End  ID  the  second,  of  Ihe  Judo  Argin  ;  or.  al  loaal.  Mine  pulkvlx 

'Wk>. 

bj  the  rules  of  iirupciel;,  be  Mmo  Grrciui  Juno  or  other ;  be«Bftw  lb  b 
noka  ta  ovcituro  the  empire  of  tbe  AiisIicB.     One  of  the  nuMt  ctlebratoJ 
ciiD  Junos,  «,s  ilie  Juno  Atgiva.     She  »as  worshipped  undei  thatniM 
■ud  0»id  liat  a  long  deecription  of  a  piDcession  to  her  aC  FaliHd,  lib.  B. 

r  ' 
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7.]  ANTANDROS  (now  St.  Dimitri),  also  aDcientl^  called  Edouis,  Cimmeria^  Aitoa, 
ttd  Afolhmia»  u  a  town  upon  the  hay  of  Adramyttium,  in  Aria  Minor,  near  wliicli  ^neas 
boilt  the  fleet  in  which  ho  sailed  from  Troy  to  Italy. 
».]  LYCURGUS.    (See  Lycurgus.  II.  vi.  ICi.) 

M-J  For  the  explanation  of  thia  line,  see  Troy  and  Samothrace. 

S8.J  JCNOS(now  £no).  A  town,  Recording  to  this  paBsagc,  on  the  coast  of  Tliiace, 
Which  'V]fg^  10  calls  from  ^Enoas,  and  describes  as  having  been  built  near  the  spot  where 
^oljckn  (ice  Hecuba),  the  son  of  Priara,  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Polymnestor, 
Mag  of  Tbraoe.  Other*  consider  the  town  founded  by  iEneas  to  have  boen  ^nea, 
JEueimt  or  JEwkk  (now  Moncasiro),  a  maritime  town  of  Macedonia. 

20y-~IHmuBmi  F>iiii5.]  (See  Dione,  II.  v.  471.)  So  called  from  being,  according  to 
■ome,  ibe  dnigbter  of  Dione.    Dionsea  is  among  the  names  of  Venus. 

H.  J^fffto.]  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  therefore  necessary  on  the  present 
<iCfMlon  to  decorate  her  altars. 

IT.— IViprfjgy.]  I'his  marvellous  story  was  particularly  pleasing  to  tlio  wild  imagina- 
tiana  of  the  Italian  poets ;  Tasso  has  closely  imitated  it,  book  ziii.  stanza  41,  &c.,  and 
Aiioitii^  ia  the  transformation  of  Astolfo  ;  Spenser  has  also  copied  it,  canto  iu  stanaa  30, 
of  (ho  Fairf  Qnaen. 

45.  Suitn  qftke  woodt.']  HAMADRYADES.  These  divinities  presided  over  woods 
aad  Ibreota.  Each  one  was  supposed  to  inhabit  a  particular  tree,  with  wliich  her  destiny 
was  eapedally  connected  in  life  and  death.  Some  of  tlic  ancients  described  them  as 
being  cndoaed  within  the  bark  of  the  oak,  or  as  having  issued  or  sprung  from  that  tree, 
whence  they  were  called  iiuerqnctulaiur.  They  are  fabled  to  have  occasionally  deserted 
their  kaidred  tree  for  tlie  purpose  of  worshiping  Venus  in  grottos  with  the  Satyrs. 

4T« — Tke  god  iifarms.^     Mars.     He  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  Tliraco. 

«.]  POLYDORE.     (Sec  Polydore,  11.  xx.  471.) 

76rf— iy«if .]     Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace. 

99.— ^«  iifaai/.]     Delos.  (See  Delos,  and  Gyra:.) 

lOO.J  DORIS.     Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tcthys,  wife  of  Nercus,  and  mother  of  the 


l9^^^Tke  faa*s  temple.]    ApoIIo*.i. 

105^— His  town.']    DlIos. 

100.]  ANIUS.  King  of  Delias,  son  of  Ai>ollo  and  Rha>o,  or  lllioio,  and  high-priest 
if  Apollo,  who  hospitably  received  y£nens  when  the  Trojan  prince  touched  upon  his 
csaaL  He  had  three  daughters,  (£no,  Spermo,  and  Klaia  (called  (Enotropes),  who  had 
lacsived  from  Bacchus  tlie  gift  uf  cunverticg  all  tlu.'y  respectively  touched  into  wine, 
con,  and  oil,  and  wlio,  t<}  avoid  tlie  im]K>rtunities  of  Agamemnon  to  accompany  him  to 
3Voy,  that  their  presence  might  ensure  the  bupplics  of  liis  army,  implored  the  friendly  in- 
^fffacnce  of  Bacchns,  and  were  by  him  transformed  into  doves.    (See  Rlioio.) 

114.1  THYMBRJ^US.  (Sec  Thymbncus,  under  the  names  of  Apollu.)  No  mention 
*  beie  made  of  sacrifices,  as  animali«  were  never  immolated  on  the  altars  of  Delos.  It  is 
€7.  AfMM.  "i  V 
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I  (bo*  Serpbo  ;  tba  ragged  and  t'ecp  laoiinUin*  of  i)ih  nlaaJ  kniag  |m 
•  of  tlir  Intiittuniiauofi  of  Ibe  isliBtatanti  into  ilmn  bf  rmnu). 
^ow  Sikino). 

now  Sipbinto,  or  Sifiuio  ;  rrore  incienllj  Menpt.  Mertfia,  od  id>). 

It  (aow  Sire,  Sjn,  and  Zjw ;  tee  Sfre*). 

ir  Procopi*). 

udtnlly  Htinaia  md  byUwa  (dow  To*;  tht  TniiM iterf 
I  god  of  phytic). 

0  CaUirfa  (now  Saaloiin,  or  Swiiorino). 

01  igreHl  upon  thi-  number  of  Ihrso  ulukd^. 

ftAHUS.  The  lown  nliich  X»tu  buili  id  Crete ;  au  uUcd  iltet  Fajum 

[be.     Moor. 

Lpic  mba.]  I  111  J. 

]  Roaie,  by  inticipKlion. 

•It.]  Ite1u>. 
.  (SetIuiDn,Od.T.  161.) 
Mgttdt.]  lliegodBOfTroj. 
■nURUS.  Pilot  of  the  renel  of  .Eneai ;  loa  of  luiai,  alVoiaB.  WUlf 
^prec  he  firtded  to  sleep,  and  Ml  into  (be  »»;  K  circuannvM  «1iU 
J  repreKnting  Morplieus  aa  oirrpuwciiDg  Palinuma,  *ha  bad  Its 
led  b;  Cbe  fitigDei  of  wiichtiig.  He  Hoaied  in  tatnj  during  iia«edi]n; 
1  neu  A'elia,  he  fell  s  littim  lo  the  feiodc;  of  ibe  iohabilaali,  Hto  (it 
lail  ind  pluoder  Ibe  (hipnreckcd  otariBec.  Wiieo  Xar»»  tiibl 
Kanf,  he  asiurpil  Piliiturui  iLui,  ihouj^h  his  batiea  had  b««ii  depritad  al 
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Bl — T%§  Fmie§*  puem.']    Celsno. 

8w — T§  grnd  ike  plmU§,^    This  prediction,  that  the  Trajiu  ihoiild  be  fo  oppiwied 

MUM  u  to  dmronr  their  trenchen,  is  fiil61led.  .£n.  ?ii.  151 — 175.    This  was  tm  h»- 

il  tradition,  reported  by  Dionysius  Halicamassus  and  Stnbo. 

t.]  N£RITOS.    (See  U.  ii.  770.) 

fk^^Tke  Ani's  tonfrfe.]    That  of  Apollo.    (See  Leucadius,  among  his  aamee.) 

S. — Tki  mUorfeari.^    In  allusion  probably  to  tlie  dangerous  naTigalioii  in  doubling 

nmontoiya 

B^— 2%«  UUU  ctfy.]    Leucas. 

I.P— jAdkn.]    Virgil  insinuates  that  these  games  were  instituted  by  JEjuem^  as  a 

iHment  to  Angostus,  attributing  the  act  of  the  emperor  to  the  hero  from  whom  he  «m 

lo  bs  deeoended.    These  games  were  established  by  Anguitus  in  cammanoratioB  of 

icCoiy  over  Antony  at  Actium,  and  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  bonow  of 

lo»  dienee  called  Actius.    The  era  of  Augnatua,  commencing  from  the  battle  of 

mi,  11  B.C.,  was  termed  Aetian  years. 

Ol— IV  lea^.]    That  of  Apollo. 

1.]  ABAS.    The  name  of  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  killed  daring  the  night  of  the 

Bg  of  Tray,  whose  shield  iEness  consecrated  in  the  town  of  Ambrada. 

6ri— ll%ft  PAtfocie.]    Mountains  of  Corcyra. 

'%r^Ckmmmf»  pniJ]    Pelodes.     (See  Chaon,  Ime  4SS,  below.) 

^9.]  BUTJIROTUS  or  -UM  (now  Dutrinto).    A  sea-port  town  of  Epims,  oppoata 


copfire  son.]    HeJenus.    (See  Andromache.) 
Bw-^nc  wmmnfiU  queen,]    Andromache. 
9* — Herforwter  husband.]    Hector. 
^^^€>uif  Aoppy  wuad.]    Polyxona.    (See  Achilles.) 
iftri— Helm's  lovely  daugkter.]    Hermione. 
7^— Hit  iwo  sfsrrs.]     Helenus  and  Andromache. 
flL— jlpolle'j  uiUur,]  The  altar  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
Arf— 3V  ractsAfr.]     Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus. 
klmgdomJ]    Epirus. 

ka^.]  As  contradistinguished  to  tlio  other  half,  Pbthia  in  Theisalj* 
S.]  CHAON.  A  son  of  Priam,  who  had  been  killed  accidentally  in  liontiBgf  by 
BBi^  and  wbose  memory  was  (according  to  some)  honoured  by  the  aj^lication  of  Us 
t  la  Iha  district  Chaonia  in  Epirus.  It  is  Iiowcver  more  probable  that  this  aama  waa 
«d  ftoB  the  old  Peiasgic  tribe,  the  CAaoacs.  Virgil  adopts  the  former  deritataoB, 
of  establishing  the  antiquity  of  the  Trojan  name,  in  compliment  to  An- 


4.}  FERGAMUS.    A  town  of  Epirus,  built  by  Helenus,  so  called  from  the 


9L^ff<s  BsalAer'j.]    Creusa's. 
eiiff,]    Pergamus. 

§ute  ofaia.j    "  Those  who  were  going  out  to  banithmant,  or  aboqt  la 
1  intD  aoBM  distant  country,  were  wont  to  embrace  the  piUars  and  thresholds  of  tbair 
la.    Thb  they  ahw  did  at  their  return.    This  custom  they  practised  likawiaa  in  the 
liaa  dapendeat  on  their  respective  countries."     Wwrton. 
M,i^-Tkt  rayol  iter.]    Helenus. 
tt.— 'His  ojm  fnpMJ.]    (See  Py tho.) 
ttrf— His  M^  free.]    The  kurel. 
S.^Hie  gei.]    Apollo. 
)6^Cw€e'M  iekai.]    Xm%.    (See  i£sMi.) 
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:>.]      The  rwioat  of  tljr  pri  Pinto. 

y.]  Alii,  whiur ;  in  allBioa  to  Uk  colooi  of  lb*  ItHM.     IWi  i 
.  I  vhitc  MS  tnd  Im  llnitj  jonng  ono,  nu  (onaiai.  iecarfii^  » 
ni  hutwicd  (ndition.     (S«  AQk  I  .nap  ) 

BdcwcBcai.    (See  Dinned,  lad  IdiMDneai.) 

l(l(kannitDi')  ci<f.]     Silentam.     The  building  uf  lln>  olj  »  «ri 
;i».)   Thr  SiJeiiiiai  wen  aoKnigllM  peofli  lanioak^B 
tliip  of  lh«  (DO  i  Ibi*  brin|  obMtred  aitti  tlw  znalcM  mt^mt^  i 

njUrib]     TbecatmtTjoflbeSclenliiu,  apBopkdfltalj.jMWlpii^ 
IrCatabr'i*. 

wn  in  Ibe  Bnitlua  discricl,  aui  CrniMU,  mppoaJ  M  ha 

U  ceil,}     "  Tliin  teil.  oitli  ohlch  the  hud  ni  lo  t<F  coicnd  4ani|| 
a  of  tnUorf  of  which  Virgil  h*Ch  oaile  ■poetical  etr.     AMriiai 
I,  ncrificiiilE  on  the  ■bore  of  laij,  laddealj  perceived  lUpmm  i 
pg  ;  ud  for  feu  of  being  ksoon,  coicred  hii  itce  witkapDfhvaL  Sraa 
il  Dukei  Ileleniu  gitr  ^n«a(  ■  oeresKMiial  precefK   llr  tUUifO^ 


An  iaUod  in  the  MeiUi'iniiean  tt-a,  ai  liie  aoatiiem  exBcn 
it  ii  wpanled  b;  tbe  Frttiai  Sicuiam  (the  Straits  of  Vim 
nleoieiits   nuiie  to   Sicilj,  iti   fini  munai.  Sec  Alc.  lee  Italj,  j 

.  Tbikacbii  *u  applied  to  ilic  itlaitd  from  id  tnaagoiai  taa 
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tha  AnapQf.  which  river  in  joined  towartlii  the  sooth  \yy  tho  Cyane  (now  Pisnii), 
wbarb  of  Oljrmpiainp  where  are  still  the  remains  of  the  tomple  of  Olympian 

BD  Capei  PikcnYNVs  and  LiLYSiruM  were,  Odtsseum  PaoMONToaiuM ;  Ca- 
(now  Camarana) ;  Gela,  ortheCAMPi  Geloi  (now  Terra  Nova);  Piiala- 
low  Monte  Licala);  Aorioentum,  or  Agragas  (now  Girgrati ;  see  Agri- 
;  Camicvs  (now  Platanells);  Hxraclea,  or  MiNOA,at  the  month  of  the  river 
(now  Platani)  ;  Selinus  (now  Terra  delle  Pulci ;  see  Sclinus,  «fCn.  iiL  920.)  ; 
SsLiNu:«TiJE  (now  Sciacca),  a  large  town,  where  an  emporium  of  tho  Selinuntii, 
considerahle  rirer  Mazara,  stood,  the  western  part  of  Sicily  heiiig  now  called 
[auarn. 

en  Capes  LiLVBiEUM  and  Pelorvm  were,  the  to^ni  Lilyb^.um  (now  Marsala)  ; 
e  small  islands  called  /ICoates,  or  AiGva/F.;  Motye  ;  the  promontory 
RSVM  ;  Drei>ani'>i  (now  Trapani ;  see  Drepanum)  ;  Mount  £ryx  (now  San 
see  Eryz,  i£n.  V.  {H)0.);  the  town  Eryx  ;  ^Eofsta,  or  Segksta  (seo  Acesta, 
41.)  ;  Panormus  (now  Palermo,  the  present  capital  of  Sicily);  ^lonnt  Eucta 
'llegrino);  Himera  ;  Ciphai.edum  (now  Ccphaludi)  ;  Halesa;  Calacta  ; 
lUx;  Aoathyrna  ;  Tynharis,  on  the  Hrlicon  ;  Myla:  (now Milaaao), near  the 
ganos ;  NAVLocnun,  near  which  was  a  temple  of  Diann  Facelina,  where  the  oxen 
n  (leeOd.  zii.  314,  &c.)  were  sup))oscd  to  be  kept. 

iiid«abl6  space  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  is  covered  by  Mount  Etna  (lee  Etna, 
7S7.)  The  rest  is  occupied  by  the  towns  Tissa  (now  Prandano);  Inessa  or 
owNicolosi);  Centuripa  (now  Centorbo) ;  Adaanitm  (now  Ademo,  famous 
iple  of  Adranus,  a  tutelary  god  of  the  Siculi);  IIvdt.a  Major;  Galebia  ; 
i;  Sysictiivm,  ou  the  Symeethun;  Agyuium  (now  Shu  Filipo  d'Argerone, 
place  of  DiodoruB  Sicuius);  Asesorvs;  Knna  (now  Cnstro  lani ;  the  spot  from 
oto  is  fabled  to  have  carried  off  Proserpine);  the  iske  Perg  us;  tlie  town 
[now  Occhiola),  near  the  temple  of  the  imligenuus  divinities,  the  PALICI  (see 
the  lake  Pai.icorum  ;  MESit:;  IBiuis;  Herressus;  Tricola  (now  Calata- 
;  EsTBLLA  ;  IfcTA  ;  Hai.yc.c  (now  Salemi) ;  Peirina  ;  &c.  Ace. 
nm  parts  into  which  Sicily  it  now  divided  arc  ;  Val  di  Noto  ;  Val  di  Maixftra; 
Demona. 

tfj]  The  principal  rivers  of  Sicily,  discharging  themselves  into  the  Siculum  Mare 
i  of  the  Mediterrnnean  which  washes  the  eastern  shores  of  tlie  island),  were,  the 
or  Tunrominius  (now  Cantara)  ;  the  Acis  (now  Aci,  Jaci,  or  Chioci ;  see  story 
Ovid's  Met.  b.xiii.)  ;  Amcnanua  (now  Ciiutlicello)  ;  Symathwi  (now  Giaretta  ; 
etins);  the  Chrysiut ;  the  Erycrs  and  the  Terias,  joined  by  the  Li^fsrM;  the 
M(now  Porcari)  ;  the  Myla;  the  AlabtM;  the  AnajHix  *  the  Cy<i»«(nowPisnia); 
ptnu  (now  CAsibili) ;  the  Asinarus ;  the  Ilelorus.  The  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Mean  at  the  south  of  the  island  were,  the  Achates  and  Vadffrnua;  tlie  Geh  ; 
TOj  which  divides  the  island  into  two  parts,  and  was  the  boundary  between  the 
lian  territory  and  that  uf  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse  ;  the  Acragas;  the  Ualycaa; 
m  (now   Maduine),  joined  by   the  Crimesitus,  Crimlsus,  or   Crinfsas;    the 

rers  discharging  themselves  from  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  island  into 
terranean,  were,  the  Scamandcr  and  the  Simoig;  the  Orethus  {now  Ammiraglio) ; 
m;  the  Monalus;  the  Helicon ;  the  Longanus ;  the  McUu,  of  Melan. 
vas  generally  represented  by  the  ancienr<»  under  the  figure  of  a  woman  crowned 

of  com  (Sicily  being  one  of  the  chief  granaries  of  Home),  holding  eitlicr  a  scythe  or 
Etna  in  her  hand,  and  having  occasionally  rabliits  at  her  side :  on  some  coins  she  is 

bj  a  head  placed  amidst  three  thighs,  as  symboU  of  her  three  ^^iraiaQii\»t\«a, 


i 
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685.]  PEL0KU3,  or  PELORIS  (now  Cape  PelorOp  of  Tone  del  Fm);  om  i 
three  promontoriei  of  Sicily,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Palorasi  th 
of  the  ship  which  conveyed  Hannibal  Irom  Italy.  It  was  opposite  CasnxB,  in  Italy,  ■ 
separated  from  the  Italian  coast  by  the  Fretum  Simhm.  (See  Sidly.)  TbiH 
tower  on  this  promontory  sacred  to  Orion,  who  was  called  PehtriaM* 

6S2. — The  ttraiti,']  Siculum  Fretum  (now  Straits  of  Messina). 

6S7.]  CIIARYBDIS.  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Od.  zii.  878.;  and  h 
Lost,  b.  ii.  664. 

**  About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  hell-hounds,  never  ceasing  bark'd. 
With  wide  Corberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal :  yet  when  they  list,  would  creep, 
If  aught  disturb'd  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there :  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd 
Within,  unseen.    Far  less  abhorr*d  than  these 
Vex'd  Scylla,  batliing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore." 

548.]  PACHYNUS  (now  Cape  Passaro).  The  south-eastern  promoiftaij  rf 
(See  SicUy.) 

661.]  Cl.'MiE,  or  CYME.  The  mobt  ancient,  according  to  Strabo,  of  ail  the  I 
settlements  in  Italy.  It  was  near  Puteoli,  in  Campania,  at  the  foot  of  Moiait  II 
and  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  and  grove  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  wl 
a  hollow,  dug  out  of  the  side  of  a  rock,  called  the  cave  of  the  sibyl.    (See  Sibyl,  b 

662*]  AVERNUS.  A  lake  of  Campania,  near  Baisc,  of  unfathomable  def 
surrounded  with  thick  woods,  said  to  have  been  so  called  because  the  atieaa 
from  it  was  fatal  to  such  hirdt  as  happened  to  fly  over  it :  but  Strabo  considen : 
fable.  Through  a  cave  near  this  lake  (i£n.  vi.  338.)  Virgil  makes  tineas  and  tl 
descend  to  the  infernal  regions  while  (vEn.  vii.  788.)  he  sends  the  Fuiy  Alecti 
from  the  lake  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  Amsanctus.  In  the  fourth  Georgic,  < 
proceeds  thither  through  a  cave  near  Cape  Tcnarus  ;  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  i 
places  of  descent. 

5C3.]  SIBYL.  The  Cumtean  Sihyl.  The  ancients  denominated  certain  Wi 
whom  they  ascribed  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  knowledge  of  fulori^,  sibyli) 
the  appellation  sibyl  (signifying  in  the  Greek,  cvunsel  qf  heaven)  wu  first  axe 
applied  to  the  Delphian  priestess.  Some  consider  them  to  have  been  AmaouaB 
esses.  The  ancients  are  not  detcraiiucd  upon  their  number :  Plato  speaks  only 
Sibyl  :  the  modems  suppose  that  he  alludes  to  the  Erythrxan  ;  and  that  her  • 
longevity  and  various  wanderings  gave  rise  to  tlie  erroneous  opinion  that  there  m 
than  one  of  those  supematuial  beings.  Solinus  and  Ausonius  enumerate  thzee; 
£RYTUR£AN,theSARniAN,andtlieCuMAAN.  iElianfour;  the£RYTHRJBAK,theSj 
the  Egyptian,  and  the  Samian,  called  also  llierophyle;  but  Varro,  whose  nolio 
the  subject  arc  more  generally  adopted,  distinguishes  ten,  iu  the  fDllowing  order; 
the  Persic,  who  in  the  pretended  sibylline  verses  describes  herMflf  as  the  wile  < 
Noah's  sons,  and  tliercfore  of  the  number  of  those  saved  in  the  ark  ;  the  Libtaii 
represented  as  the  dauglitt'r  of  Jupiter  and  Lamia,  and  as  having  delivered  her  pn 
at  Samoa,  at  Delphi,  at  Clares,  &c. ;  the  Delphic  (the  daughter  of  the  Thebin 
Tiresias,  called  also  Arlfmis  and  Daphne),  who,  after  tlie  destruction  of  ThebeSa 
voted  to  the  service  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  by  the  Epigoni,  and  was  the  first  ti 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  name  of  sibyl,  from  her  bemg  divinely  inspired,  wbbm 
the  CvM^AN  (the  &ibyl  of  Vu-gil,  called  also  Demo,  Deiphobe,  and  Araphryaia 
whose  ordinary  residence  was  at  CumK,  iu  Italy,  and  of  whom  Ovid  relates  (Met. 
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e  AMciMted  Apollo,  promising  to  listeii  to  the  addrenes  of  the  god,  proTidod  he 
gnat  her  as  many  yean  of  life  as  slie  had  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand ;  that  this 
vai  complied  with,  but  that  the  sibjl  oiiiiited  to  fulfil  her  part  of  die  contract ; 
t  having  forgotten  to  stipulate  for  a  continuity  of  youth  as  well  as  of  yean,  she 
oiahed  with  extraordinary  decrepitude  and  infirmity,  and  suffered  to  retain  notliing 
voice;  the  Ebythrjcan,  to  whom  Serrius  refen  the  history  of  the  Comsan,  pre- 
mccess  to  the  Greeks,  at  their  setting  out  upon  the  expedition  against  Troy ;  tlie 
V,  whose  prophecies  were  found  in  the  ancient  annals  of  the  Samians ;  the  Cvuak 
SEAN,  of  Cuma  or  Cume,  in  iEolia,  also  called  Demophile,  Herophile,  or  Amal- 
va  the  aibyl  who  presented  the  nine  sibylline  books  to  Tarquin  for  sate ;  the 
iFosTiiTE,  bom  at  Marpessa,  in  Troas,  who  propiiesied  in  the  time  of  Solon  and 
the  Phryozan,  who  fixed  her  residence  in  the  Phrygian  town  of  Ancyra ;  and 
URTiKE,  called  also  Albnnca,  who  was  honoured  as  a  divinity  at  Tibur  or  Tivoli, 
• 

not  known  by  what  means  the  collection  of  the  sibylline  verses  was  formed,  nor 
manner  the  respective  sibyls  deUvcred  their  prophecies ;  and  it  appears  useless  to 
ate  the  opinions  advanced  upon  the  subject,  when,  from  the  predictions  being  all 
connected  series  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  sibyls  ncitlier  living  at  the  same 
sin  the  same  place,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  composition  could  not  have  oiigi- 
n  those  prophetesses.    The  current  history  is,  that  a  woman  offered  a  whole  col- 
of  ttese  verses,  in  nine  books,  for  sale  to  Tarquin  the  Proud ;  that  the  king  being 
ig  to  pay  the  price  she  demanded,  she  committed  three  of  them  to  the  flames ; 
peniated  in  asking  the  same  sum  for  the  remaining  six ;  and  that  upon  the  king's 
tsing  the  desired  payment,  she  burnt  three  more ;  but  that,  from  an  apprehension 
aibyl  wonld  destroy  the  only  existing  tiiree,  Tarquin  at  length  consented  to  aatbfy 
ands.     Upon  his  obtaining  possession  of  these  books  Tarquin  deposited  them  in  a 
cat  below  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  committed  the  care  of 
two  men  (ii^n.  vi.  115.),  tfaiimrirt,  of  illustrious  birth.    In  the  year  of  the  city 
mea  (deetmviri)  were  appointed  to  the  office ;  under  Sylla  fifteen,  and  by  Julias 
xteen  ;  the  chief  of  them  being  called  magUUr  coUegiL    These  books  were  sup- 
I  oontain  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  accordingly  consulted  in  all 
emergency,  and  of  public  danger  or  calamity.    They  were  involved  in  the  de- 
1  of  the  capitol  by  fire  in  the  Marian  war ;  and  so  great  was  the  consternatioa 
ed  by  their  loss,  that  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  every  part  of  the  world 
id  been  inhabited  or  visited  by  the  sibyls,  to  collect  their  oracles.    From  the 
■bylline  verses  thus  collected  the  quindecemviri  made  out  new  books,  which  the 
Aegnstns  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  under  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in 
lie  of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill  (to  which  Virgil  alludes,  ^n.vL60.),  having 
led  the  priests  themscU'es  to  make  a  new  copy  of  them.    The  prophedea  of  the 
•Ibyl  in  Italy  were  usually  written  on  leaves,  which  she  placed  at  the  entrance 
ive ;  and  their  import  (see  ^n.  vi.  117.)  became  unintelligible  in  the  event  of 
jree  being  scattered  by  the  wind. 

-ne  viffeniirsf  imid.]  I  The  Curaasan  sibyl. 
-TkiMendfrinieaMj]  ) 

-nhf  jprif J(«]    Helenas. 

-IMoiMea  caUntu,']    i.  e.  as  splendid  as  those  consecrated  to  Jupiter  in  his 

t  Dodona.  (See  Dodona.) 

-JERff  eaciflil  /irind.]    Anchisea. 

•TwUe  pmerved.]    When  Troy  was  taken,  first  by  Hercules,  and  afterwards  by 

he.  1184  B.C. 

'Awsnwiew  ceait.]    Ilaliaa  coast. 
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k^trv.]     Migtik  Gncoii.     Tldi  {art  of  lui;  m  m>  c^i«l  from  lU  Mite 
niiia  which  it  caauined.     Ici  bounJuin  an  rei;  unccKaui.    SsMoio- 

in  the  ialud  of  Sicily  ;  -lule  atb«l  lisil  iu  »Unt  U  Uie  liKXXtt  rf 

Lui»ni».  (See  laly.) 

UM«7n*d.]     ilecaiwllieMtatCrrcuiicolonw*. 

]     A™i«.. 

<  IVoy.]     Id  allusioD  [troboblj  !□  Hico^wlu,  4  dtj  wlikh  AngiHM  k4 
Mn  oTIiu  Tictory  OT<rr  AdIdoji  ot  Acnum.                                                     i 

often  •track  bj  lightning. 

IciuiiiSiAai-f.]     AliNtnvs  C.irix'x  (no-  Cutco)  ;  >i  toil  af  CiUn, 
in,  upon  ui  clevBlcd  pirt  of  wtakli  «*■  ■  tEiD|ile  aacrcd  to  Mioatn. 
•'TO*"'*""-]  }  Po«tt»  VKHtHii.    TbepDHorMiner.i!QBO» 

»«•]                    *                                                 "^                              A 
(wtirog..]    Mlnetra.                                                           ▼ 

hin'ihiy.]  Th<'TAB>NiiNi.'*SiT>as.    It  i>  prvbable  i:,.t  VoEtlulca  w 

JltdTurenro,  .ii«.le™ab»jof  iIlc  ^me  nuar.  oc-t  lb*  nMtk  «I  Oa 
DOW  Gil^w).    Somo  deiiTc  the  Dkini!  TinnliuD  (ran.  Tan  n  Tmw,k>« 

Mit  Juno.]     Sotctmrd  from  ■  crtcbriled  temple  nmd  Id  betas (ta|M 

um  (nowCiipeColonn»>,  ipriMnonlEty  of  Mugnntirs-cii. 
RJun  iDif '«]  Tho  to™  C*iTLOKi»  (HOW  CasulTetcte)  i  il-iu  foosMtr 
«ns.  and  uiusti-d  on  a  Tctj  loftj  »po'. 
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SubKm'd  with  mmenl  fuiyp  aid  the  winds, 

And  letve  a  imged  bottom  all  uiTolTed 

With  stench  and  smoke." 

Paradiae  Loat,  book  i.  SS,  &c. 
•^CfeUpian  shores.']    Portus  Cyclopux. 
I  ENCELADUS.    (See  Typhoiiia.) 
— W  mvenging  fittker.y   Jupiter. 
ACH£MENID£S.    Son  of  Adramastui,  a  native  of  Ithaca  ;  one  of  the  com- 
of  Ulyasei,  who,  though  he  escaped  the  jaws  of  Polyphemua,  was  not  of  the 
of  those  who  returned  to  the  ships  with  his  chief.     iEneas,  upon  landing  in  Siolji 
npasaion  upon  his  deserted  condition,  and  admitted  him  on  board  his  fleet.  (See 
nie»  Od.  i«  91. ;  and  Ovid*s  Met.  b.  xiv.) 
-Cfdep'f  denJ]    llie  den  of  Polyphemus. 

— £fit/ood.]     Virgil  states  that  only  two  Grecians  were  deroored  by  the  cydops; 
(Od.  iz.  lines  343  and  3C9.)  speaks  of  four. 
•^This  cruel  race*}    llie  race  of  the  cyclops. 
-*Sp  well-deserving  stranger,']    Achasmenides. 

—ne  towWing  tree  of  JoreJ]  The  oak;  thcie  being  generally  {  plantation  of 
;  the  vicinity  of  the  more  celebrated  temples. 

]  FANl'AGIAS.     A  small  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  (now  Porcari)* 
]  THAPSUS,  or  TA  PSUS.     A  town  at  the  north  uf  Syracuse,  in  Sicily. 
I  M EG  ARA,  ur  M  KG  AR  IS.  A  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  more  anciently 
'SeUtotis  and  IJybla;  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Megaros,  a  son  of 
and  one  of  the  nyoiplis  culled  Sitlinides;  near  the  spot  where  it  stood  is  now  the 
ogusia. 
PLKMMYRIUM  (now  Massa  Olivcri).     A  promontory  opposite  the  great  bar- 
Syracuse. 

—An  isle.]  )  The  little  island  Ortygia,  witlun  the  bay  of  Syracuse,  in  which 

•^Oriygian  land,]  iwhs  tiie  fountain  Arethusa.     (See  Arcthusa,  and  Sicily.) 
—UeUhUs  it^oind,]    More  correctly  translated  by  Pitt ; 

"  AdmonibhM  I  adore  the  guardian  gods ;" 
DUMuahed  by  Anchises,  and  not  by  Helenus. 

I  HELORUS.  A  river  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  a  little  above  the  promon- 
Pachynom.    (See  Sicily.) 

]  CAMARINE  (now  Caroarana).  A  town  on  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily, 
Q  the  rivers  Oauus  (now  Frascolari)  and  Hyparis  (now  Camarana),  more  anciently 
Hgftria,  It  seems,  un  the  authority  of  Thucydides  and  others,  that  Camarine 
ricebnilt. 

— Famy  lake.]  Tlie  Camnrinian  marsh.  "  The  oracle  forbad  the  inhabitants  to 
hi*  marsh  ;  they  neglected  to  observe  it,  and  tlieir  enemies  entering  through  the 
at  was  drained,  committed  a  great  slaughter.  Servius  observes  that  this  oracle  was 
ivered  so  early  as  the  time  in  which  i3£neas  lived,  and  that  it  is  thcrefore'a  chrono- 
orxor  in  the  poet."  Warton, 
—Geloan  fields.]    The  Campi  Geloi,     (See  Sicily.) 

]  GELA  (now  Terra  Nova).  This  was  anciently  a  Texy  large  city,  on  the  aonthem 
f  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gola  (now  Fiume  di  Terra  Nova). 
]  AGRAGAS.  A  bill  on  which  Agrioentum  was  built.  The  ancient  Agrigen- 
ow  Girgenti),  between  the  rivers  Agragas  (now  Fiume  di  Gergenti  and  Fiume  di 
aggio)  and  Uypsa  (now  Fiume  Drago),  was  the  most  considerable  city  in  Sicily, 
I  Syracuse.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Rhodians  or  of  lonians,  and  was, 
odier  wonders  of  art,  remarkable  for  a  celebrated  tfmv\e  of  3uvvVr  OX^m^'OA^^Nft 
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<rf  th.  p.mt>ng  in  the  tempU.  of  Jimo  >t  C«ih.g».     It  wa  „ltl»wd  (« 

rdcd  by  Pmdu  utong  Ibe  Oljapic  ndon.     Tbc  ttmum  of  nd^lrn 

modtni  dty,  uid  conoM  clutfly  of  umplei,  csUcomlM,  uid  (epdciM. 
■,tbaaioiteiitinu<^th<«o{Veniu>ndCoiuordi   uid  df  Ux  tomln.  dc 

JIDS,  or  SEUNUNS  (now  nppoMd  lo  be  Tcm  dellc  Ptld).    Ji  ton 
D  cout  of  Sicily,  on  .  rirer  of  ll.e  H>»e  i>«ne  (no.  HUdnin.),  fanU  h; 

ince  beu  the  appunscc  of  a  ton  oitli  ■  ciowd  of  alcvpleib    Tbe  id 

ftlm-Ueei. 

^)  of  acilj  (now  Boi^o,  or  M™1U>. 

PANUM.  or  DBEPANA  (no.  Tr-pmi).    A  to*ti  neu  MoaM  K.t».  ■» 
«it  of  aidlf ,  when  Anchurs  died  to  bia  lejige  to  Inly  fa«B  Tn;.  ui 
b  u  ilill  ihown.     The  dittrict  of  Drepinnm  *u  nihu  huren.  Uiiklit 
tote  of  tren  uid  herbage  ;   tha  aoil  wu  uaij.  and  bad  nanr  K^UK 
■Mr ;  nu)  from  Ihii  gloomy  a.pect,  as  well  ■■  ft™  ll<e  dcaUi  of  Aadam,  k 

mplut.]    Helenas. 

iE  N  E  I  D. 
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e  queen.]    Dido. 

NNA.  Daughter  of  Belos,  and  sister  of  Dido  and  Pjgmalioo.  She  accompa- 
wfoitiiiiate  Dido  into  Africa,  and,  after  her  death,  gave  np  Carthage  to  laibaa, 
rstnlia,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Malta*  According  to  aonie  asthon,  abe 
Malta  to  Italy,  and  was  there  hospitably  received  by  iEneaSi  Lavinia,  bo«r- 
xived  so  violent  a  jealousy  against  her,  that  Anna,  waned  in  a  dream  by  Dido, 
■gar,  took  flight  daring  the  night,  and  threw  herself  into  tbe  livtr  Nunncoa* 
I  waa  tranaformed  into  a  nymph.  The  Romans  instituted  feativals,  which  wen 
Mnted  on  the  16th  of  March,  in  her  honour,  and  generally  fairoked  her  to 
loog  and  happy  life ;  thence  the  explanation  of  the  epithet  iliNM  Pertmmf 
te  her  alter  her  deification.  Some  have  supposed  her  to  be  the  auMftf  and  the 
■B  confomded  with  Themis,  lo,  and  Maia. 

/iRBAS.  A  king  of  GsBtuIia ;  son  of  Jupiter  and  a  Libyan  nymph,  whoie 
•aknown.  Garamantis  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  his  mother,  bet  the  lenn 
her  to  imply  her  nation  than  her  person.  From  this  prince  Dido  pnrcbaaed  the 
rbich  she  afterwards  founded  her  city.  larbas  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Dido, 
ited  by  her  refusal  of  bis  addresses,  he  declared  war  against  the  new  ookmy. 
haginians  would  have  compelled  their  queen  to  avert  the  danger  of  the  war  by 
{ larbas,  but,  according  to  some,  the  queen,  to  avoid  his  importimities,  fell  by 
tiand.  (See  Dido.)  Virgil  states  that  larbas  was  erne  of  the  meet  raverent  volap 
Bpiler,  to  whose  honour  he  had  erected  a  hundred  temples,  aad  that  in  eonse* 
r  larbas'  remonstrances  to  the  god  against  Dido's  hospitable  receptioa  of  iEneii, 
raa  induced  to  command  tlie  Trojan  prince  to  resume  hia  deilined  comae  towaide 

wmhUian  citiee,']    The  cities  of  the  inland  province  of  Gsetulia,  in  Africa.    (See 

y— iiliiiai.]  Poetically  implying  the  African  princes  who  inhabited  the  nortfiem 
f  the  country.  Numxdia  was  one  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  the  north  of 
It  anciently  divided.  It  now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  Bildolgerid. 
;YRT£S.  Two  gulfs  situated  off  the  northern  coast  of  Africa;  vli.  Sjfftii 
k  the  hay  of  Sidra,  near  Cyrenaica ;  and  SyrtU  Minor  (Cabes),  en  the  abate  of 
I.  They  were  greatly  dreaded  by  mariners,  as  the  hidden  nckn,  sandbanks,  and 
la  which  they  contained,  generally  proved  destructive  to  all  veasels  that 
led  them.  Hence  the  name  of  Syrtis  has  been  applied,  ahnoet  pnuteriaally,  to 
of  the  ocean  where  navigation  is  attended  with  danger ;  it  is  sometimes  given 
to  sandy  deserts,  especially  to  those  of  Africa.  The  tract  of  country  lying 
the  two  Syrtes  was  called  Syrtica  Regio;  and  the  sea  which  washed  itaooost, 
rticnm. 

Borctfon.]    Of  Barge,  a  city  of  Cyrene.    This  city  b  named  by  way  of  antici- 
M  it  was  not  built  till  615  years  before  the  Christian  en. 


gijaKUHDS,  or 
•  uulhoni  coatt  of  Sldly, 
My  ftnm  Megan,     lu  kncwnl 
traina  •till  nmnuoing.    Tht;  )■ 

ndod  in  palm-IiFu. 

>.]  IJRKPANVM.  ot  PI 
■■of  Sicilj.  wri. 
Uttill 

part  deatltntc  cf 

M*  Ann  ViifU  th*  ■ppoUanui 
If— n*  pnipktt.]    UalroUfL 
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'  Bj  Mme  luppoied  to  be  tlw  daugbter  of  ■  Libyan  monucb 

[DN.  (S<e  Amnion,  under  tbc  nameiof  Jupiter.)  Jopiwr 

id  b;  the  Guanuntinn),  ■  people  whoie  country,  botdering 

called  Zan.     The  Umple  Bud  oncle  ot  Japiter 

f  tbe  bigbest  antiquity  :  all  IcmplM  in  which  tjie  litea  of  Gre 

ere  called    Fiutancia    and   Purathaa,    and    all 

If  tbe  Gredan  trrm  Omphalui  bring  fonned  or  Ompba-EI, 

[  relation  inrariably  to  an  oracle  of  the  sun.     Among  tbe 

I,  from  (he  wonhip  of  Japiler  oi  Oaiiii  ai  Ibis  hunt- 

§,  EUa,  .Etolin,  Enna  in  Sidl;,  Ibe  iaiand  of  Calypio,  &C.    Tba 

id  Oljmpiaca,  are  guppoeed  to  be  of  the  la 


f  In  Pilt'a  translaiion,  mrlaitine  fin.  Plntarcb  meoliona,  aa 
It  was  for  erei  buniing;  before  the  allai  of  Jupiter  Amnion* 
m  hiator;  ever;  thing  tbat  can  adorn  and  enrich  hii  poem. 
It  leamiag."    CoItoh. 

I,  e.  tbe  Mautitanian.     Mavhitahii,  now  the  emjare  of 
aacienlly  called  TvKpiawi.  from  ita  piincipal  city  Tin^ 
d  bj  Sophai,  tbe  son  of  Hercules),  and  iraa  one  of  (he  five 
ji  of  Africa  was  divided. 
B.]    Dido, 
frlbr  Pbrjgian. 

t,  b;  Venua  &om  Diomed,  in  the  G(b  ;  and  lecondly ,  bj  Nep- 
hltiad. 
M]    (See  Teacer,  S.a.  iii.  148.) 


v.]     i.  e.  tl.e  Africa 


1  anticipation  of  ibe  Carthagi. 


nd.]    Tlie  cadaceuf. 
Tbe  mouDtain.     (See  Atlu,  Od.  \.  GT.)     There  ii  t 
■m  pidlcfl  at  Rome,  lupporting  tlie  globe  of  the  lieaTci 
■  Ktjrfra.]     The  empire  of  Italy. 
f^t.]     MneHheuB,  SprgeKua,  and  Cloanlhui. 

ri-}     The  wumca  occujiieti  in  celehrating  I 


famoDi  atatue  ol 


Xt%  f^]    Baccbua.    The  orpea  o 
IsNiHttffpeor.]    Thethyniu). 


'e  ^way>  celebrated  by 


.]    larbu. 

.]    i.  e.  African. 
fMa.]     Pygmalion. 

iriginal,  Apollo  ia  here  termed  Giynena,  liom 
>h  Am  HinoT  at  Gryneum,  an  oracle  which  jEneaa  might,  with  nora 


Vtk'n'*-]     Mercury. 

^  HvKCtliiA  waa  a  large  tract  of  country  litaited  to  Ibe  aoutb-eaat 

' '  ^Bce  called  tbe  Hyrcaniwi  aea),  between  Media,  MngiaDB,  and 

.ftoB  tbe  latter  by  MooDt  Coiom.    Ita  pfsdpal  towni  were,  Hjr- 

«,M«  JurjaD,  or  Corcaa),  Bannp,  Adaja,  CMnpi.  BiMin,  Ab«t. 

1%       ^ 
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rrt,  4-c.]     Frum  tliis  pui^e  it  may  bo  iarcirod  tliU   I'IuIib^ 
le  amuDg  tbe  dcitiv ■  wnnliiiiiwd  &I  Caribigr.  ^ 

li  imolcf.]     Incense  compiMrd  of  some  of  tliH  gunu  of  Sim,! 
Iwhich  llic  iDhibiUuI)  wrie  ailed  Sabai,  hu  cclebntrd  lui  ttm 


d'roui  fraDkincMiw  an  the 
Vcnui  and  Cupid. 


n  boi^li." — Gc«c.  ii.  1«. 


inti  coDtuD  >  iliroct  and 
Dido  ritb  «  Tien  to  tb«  iiTalibip 


Tilde.]     '■  Tlipse 
d  lliis  «puade  i 


iiTR.]     i.  r.  African.     Maiiyi-a,  (lie  cennlry  of  tl 
iclBiiil  ptil  '•!  Mkuritania,  neir  MooDI  Adu. 
1  eliu;>.]      hibida.     (S«f  Fibula,  oadei  'i'agi.) 
ir  ApaUa]     "  Au^uaiui,  it  mciu*,  alforud  to  be  thi>ii|U.8| 
1  prculiat  [iTOpriely  and  addreu  is  iLc  poel,  ia   hi* 
tiu  ttu  undoubudly  mesDt}  lo  tbai  god.     And  it  scrn 
Kutlcty  ia  the  courtly  oriten  of  [Ual  iime  la  taaijioic  tbo 
llifu[)  ta  Apotlo.     1  would  not  asaurt  (lajs  Ml.  Speocc)  ill 

'.    Apollo  lialiidfre  ia  hia  rye,  in  wiitii 
I  ibai  ihry  boili  irlate  to  tlie  Apollo  I'Mutar,  m 

butli  in  lbs  poet,  and  in  Ibt  marble,  tbk  god  ia  n 
I  tbia  divine  boaulj  of  bia.  and  hia  i 
It  by  Virgil  in  tbia  aiipililudc,  and  ib«  tno  chief  thui);i  th«  • 
o  Btltidcie  ;  and  bit  the  uliult',  that  if  tie  oi 
«  much  alite,  IbH  tlioj  may  Tery  » 
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IMi]  GARAM ANTIS.    By  some  f  oppoied  to  be  Um  daogfater  of  ■  Libyan  montKh 
nmed  Oaigimu.    (See  Urbai.) 

18B-]  AMMON,  or  H  AMMON.  (See  Ammon,  under  tlie  ntmes  of  Jupiter.)  Jopiter 
Bmrnan  wu  tbe  only  god  adored  by  the  Garamantians,  a  people  wboie  couutry,  bordering 
oidieeMtefn  ilde  of  Etliiopia,  is  now  called  Zara.  The  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Jiaoion  were  eateemed  of  the  highest  antiquity :  all  temples  in  which  the  rites  of  fire 
^nm  in  ancient  times  perfonncd,  were  called  Pmtancia  and  Puratheia*  and  all 
finnlar  placeij  Omphalisn,  tho  Grecian  term  Ompbalus  being  formed  of  Ompfaa-El, 
Cff  Al-Ompha,  and  having  relation  invariably  to  an  oracle  of  tbe  sun.  Among  the 
and  cities  styled  Omphalian,  from  the  worship  of  Jopiter  or  Osiris  as  this  Inmir 
',  were  Egypt,  Epiros,  Elis,  ^toliR,  Enna  in  Sicily,  the  island  of  Calypso,  &c.  The 
tna  Olympus,  Olympia,  and  Olympiaca,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  etymology. 

<|ht  Nymphs,  Od.  z.  415.)  • 

M.— H^db^e/^Ff.]    "  Id  Pitt's  translation,  ererlasHng  firt.    Plutarch  mentions,  as 
«  kistoricel  fact,  this  lamp  that  was  for  ever  burning  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Yiigil  takes  caze  to  borrow  from  history  every  thing  that  can  adorn  and  enrich  his  poem. 

Hae  ii  one  inttance  of  his  great  learning."    Catrem* 

I60«— ne  Mowiah  nce.l  i.  e.  the  Mauritanian.  Mauritania,  now  the  empire  of 
Ftt  ud  Hfliocco,  was  very  anciently  called  Tingitama,  from  its  principal  city  Tingis 
(snppoied  to  have  been  founded  by  Sophaz,  the  son  of  Hercules),  and  was  one  of  the  five 
Hofiaces  into  which  the  nortli  of  Africa  was  divided. 

M8.— il  wtad^TtHg  iromoii.]    Dido. 

Sir.— £frfMib]    Used  for  Phrygian. 

UHt^^Tktfuiwn  cHy.]    Rome. 

Ml^     Twke  won.]    First,  by  Venus  from  Diomed,  in  the  6th ;  and  secondly,  by  Nep- 
'mmt  fiam  Achilles,  in  tlie  20ih  Ulad. 

US^^ifii  SNcifiil  (tne.]    (See  Teucer,  j£n.  iu.  148.) 

141.— His  see*]    Ascanius. 

143.    jj  kogtUe  f  Aerr.]    i.  c.  tlie  African ;  so  termed  in  antidpatioo  of  the  Cartfaagi* 
on  wan* 

IU. — Hit  magie  wand."]    The  caduceus. 

Sfll.]  ATLAS.    Tbe  mountain.    (See  Atlas,  Od.  i.  67.)    There  is  a  famous  statae  of 
Iktba  fa  the  Famese  palace  at  Rome,  supporting  the  globe  of  the  heavens. 

4INI^-Tk«  iliifoiiJaii  sceptreJ]    The  emiiire  of  Italy. 

4li«— nret  dU<ft.]    Mnestheus,  Sergestos,  and  Clean  thus. 

4iBu    BafckmaUan  damet.']    The  women  occupied  in  celebrating  tlie  orgies  of  Bac- 


4$T^^Nigkilif  godJ]  Bacchus.  The  orgies  of  this  god  were  always  celebrated  by 
■ight 

4S&— Tft«  wreaiky  spear.']    The  thyrsus. 

401^.4  fyrmif.]    larbes. 

464.^ — The  I46yaii.]    i.  c.  African. 

464«— TV  T)pitai  $iaie,]    Pygmalion. 

4Mk The  Deipkkm  oradeJ]    In  tlie  original,  Apollo  is  here  termed  Gryneos,  from 

timg  wonhipped  in  Asia  Minor  at  Gryneum,  an  oracle  which  i£neas  might,  with  more 
fiabiibility,  have  consulted. 

ilO^—Thg.  herald  of  the  godsJ]    Mercury. 

SSS^i^HyrMiiMii.]  HvnrATiiA  was  a  large  tract  of  country  situated  to  the  suutli-east 
off  the  Caspian  sea  (thence  called  the  Hyrcanian  sea),  between  Media,  Morgiana,  and 
t^thia*  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  Mount  Corone.  Its  principal  towns  were,  Hyr> 
(Ito  metropolis,  now  Jorjan,  or  Corcan),  Bararge,  Adrapsa,  Casape,  Sinica,  Abet- 
CI  Mm.  ^  ^^^ 


p.]    Jupilar. 
m  biU.]  i.  *.  iho  on 
\ng«d.}    Ai»ll«. 
talph-ry/lam.]     Virgil  i« 
fuiitt,  who,  in 
lure),  in  iWif 


le  cliuxriri  of  DTrDging  d^iliet,  ire  dKcb  n 


rr'd  I«pr.]    Sichsiu. 
iTilELS.     Son  of  £cbiaa  Uiil  AgHi,  lod  luccouol  tt>  lii 
o  the  throne  of  Thabe*.    Uii  KdfCDtuRS  ue  vatloiuljr 

aome,  hr  being  in  FDemy  10  the  oiceuei  whidi  w 
1  of  BKchiu,  piTMtiited  himself  npon  MobdI  CillieroB  M 
■c  orpM  uf  thfl  god.  ud  Hu  iherc  put  to  deuh  bj  tlia  B 
■■Men  Ids  itid  Aiitonoe  bring  of  theii  number  :  according  to  Mho^  k 
Ihc  tiBuuctiona  of  Lbew  iDfunatvd  Totine*  from  n  tree  is  iriikli  k*  kt 
f  on  Mount  CilhXTDii.  (Sk  Fnwke*'  Tbeocrilm.  Idjl.  xin. ;  and  Hun 
Eoripides  lomhine*  thfje  two  ■ccnunH.  The  tree  on  obichUielhc 
'enilitn*  w>g  cut  Jo«n  by  the  Corinthiim,  in  obedieocc  la  tbe  OBd 
■efoimxianDf  Uir  iwotiatnesof  Biochut  which  wen  placed  in  tbaFen 


IS.]     Virpl  allud 


a  p»»ge  in  Euripidi;) 
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la  Rfcning  bb  daughtan  from  Busirit,  king  of  Spain,  who  had  lent  pintes  to 
B ;  aad  that  he  imparted  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  heavenJy  bodiet,  prMentiag 
ila  dcpBitm,  with  the  apples  he  came  to  seek,  or,  accoiding  to  other  writeia, 
a  aherp,  called  golden  on  acconnt  of  their  beauty,  which  were  tended  by  a  ahap- 
cd  Diaco,  the  nme  Greek  word  signifying  stieep  and  apples.  The  situation  of 
na  of  the  He^ierides  bas  been  much  disputed.  Some  authors  place  them  ia 
lOMBtly  called  Hesperia,  where  Hesperus  is  said  to  hare  reigned ;  others  assert 
(fcaperidei  either  inhabited  the  island  Atlantis,  of  which  Atlas  was  king,  or  tlie 
B  iaiea ;  Perna,  and  even  Sweden  have  also  been  considered  as  liaving  contained 
diBBA ;  bat  llie  majority  concur  in  fiziug  them  in  the  neighhtiurbood  of  Mount 

asperideSt  in  common  witli  the  othor  daugliters  of  Atlas,  are  sometimea  called 
mas,  and  hence  have  b«en  confounded  with  tlie  Hyades  and  Pleiades,  the 
of  Atlas  and  Pleione.  Tliey  are  also  styled  AraiR  SoaonKs.  According  tu 
they  ware  descended  from  Nox,  or  Nigiit,  this  idea  having  probably  arisen  from 
ibiting  the  west.  (See  Atalanta,  11.  ii.  782. ;  and  story  of,  in  Lord  Bacon's 
rttf  Aneients.) 
•Hn^gaa.]    Serpent. 

-Fsfpy-aeedf.]    The  poppy  was  the  attribute  of  tiie  god  of  sleep ;  and,  being 
fai  eQm-6elds,  was  sacred  to  Ceres. 
•Tke  prif jfesf .]    The  Massy  Han,  mentioned  in  line  698. 
-Ilf  flMa'a  I'mag'f .]    A  small  figure  representing  iEneas.    Among  the  amatory 
Boa  of  die  ancients  it  was  usual  for  women  to  bum  a  waxen  image  of  the  petMa 
if  loved,  aa  if  the  original  would  either  soften  in  proportion,  with  his  waxea 
atkMit  or  perish  in  the  same  gradation,  if  perfidious. 
NIGHT.    Poetically,  for  the  infernal  gods. 

EREBUS.  Son  of  Chaos  and  Night,  and  father  of  Air  and  of  Day.  He  was 
phosed  into  a  river,  and  precipitated  into  the  infernal  regions,  for  having  assisted 
a  in  their  war  against  Jupiter.  Krebus  soroeiimcs  stands  for  hell  itself. 
CHAOS.  By  Chaos  is  generally  understood  that  mass  of  confused  elements 
A  the  nnivene  was  formed.  The  more  specific  opinions  respecting  it  are  various, 
r  aeeoiding  to  the  opinions  and  traditions  which  each  poet  and  tbeologuc  chanced 
imnt  in  his  respective  nation,  or  which  lie  attempted  to  embellish  by  the  aug- 
of  hia  own  fancy.  By  Hesiod  and  Orpheus  Chaos  is  represented  as  a  person, 
r  «f  Eiehus  and  Nox ;  and  from  the  intermarriage  of  their  children  proceeded 
roa  gods  by  whom  the  earth  was  formed,  and  the  heavens  peopled.  These  and 
haaidiiies  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  in  detail :  we  will  therefore  confine  our  atten- 
ha  deacription  which  Ovid  has  given  of  Chaos,  aud  which  is  so  far  desiTving  of 
y  as  H  renders  as  acquainted  with  the  notions  prevalent  on  this  obscure  point,  at 
I  period  of  the  civilised  world  as  tiie  age  of  Augustus.    (See  Garth's  Ovid,  Met. 

HECATE.  The  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latoaa,  and  sister  of  Apollo,  denomi- 
Ihe  ancients,  the  Moon  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Proserpine  in  the  infernal 
The  same  Hecate  is  susceptible  of  tinree  interpretations  according  to  the  Greek  : 
et  either  kmtdred,  which  is  explanatory  of  the  hundred  victims  offered  on  her 
id  of  her  detsining  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  shores  of  the  Styx  those  souls 
idies  remained  unburied ;  or  /nr,  because  the  moon  darts  her  rays  /or.  Hesiod 
MBoa  consider  lier  lo  be  the  daughter  of  the  Sun ;  Orpheus,  of  Tartarus  and 
Bacchylides,  of  Might ;  Phrrccydcs,  of  Aristoa ;  and  others,  of  Perseus  and 
All  thaae  anthors  assign  to  her  a  character  conformable  to  her  '*eueaIogy,  and 
is  therefore  a  divinity  nbose  qnnlifiratiims  and  RUTlhule^  aw  m^awXA'j  tvm- 
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■;  whctu^iB  ilia  Jjiughtet  of  PerMui  and  jtateri*  i^  fepreteatKlinm^^ 
ii  dpncribfd  m  an  exp(4t  hunireu  :  u  veried  in  the  ate  al  pria 
thai  art  an  hiT  own  foiheT ;  u  tiuing  ■  lempli;  to  Diana,  and  ^ 
•It  9irangcrs  whom  chance  thrcv  upon  llie  thoms  of  the  Taoiicaiifl 
lie  wife  of  jEoif  >.  king  of  Colcliis,  uiil  mother  of  Medei  and  CbcaH 
iciint,  incHnlatioDB,  dieuna,  appariiiona,  and  eipiatiny  tasritdf^ 
■  tcmplo  to  ber  vhea  m  SIcil;,  in  order  to  drii'er  btnwelf  froa  UM^ 
Has  luTinented.  Her  wontiip  •as  Introdnced  into  Greece  fr^ 
and  in  lulj,  whm  the  was  inroked  under  the  name  of  Dea  Pod 
uflp- ;  she  was  confounded  with  Dinnii,  and  worshipped  indiimiij 
lieniB,  Rl  Delo).  at  Biauron,  in  Attica,  at  Magoeiia,  atMjceiiB,  kit 
Menelaiua,  near  Sparta.  The  sculptor  .Altamenes  hu  tha  fint  (hatj 
■H  under  a  triple  form  ;  her  three  faces  being  supposed,  by  »ma^  1 
aspects  of  the  moon  j  and  bjr  others,  Ludni,  prruding  oner  tka  U 
na.  ihc  prcaenei  of  life,  and  Uecale,  attending  on  iti  Cm  mini tj^ 
hrie  hoiid»  are  decorated  with  roKi.  and  have  an  agreeable  appcaiHH 
e  those  of  a  dog,  ahnrve,  and  a  boai.  .Asa  wrcerm,  Boq 
bead,  a  branch  of  oak  in  her  hand,  Burrounded  by  ligbVi 
le  fellings  of  her  infernal  pack,  and  by  the  di>le(ul  tM 
.D.  Somctimen  she  holds  ■  torch,  in  unlet  to  rlimirirti  t 
rra.  for  Die  purpoie  ot  Mcrifidng  lo  the  manea :  al  ollMl 
lid  coids  (or  blading,  or  a  diigger  for  miking  the  uiilil|f| 
mall,  tlie  dog,  and  oF  planli,  the  oak,  were  saned  M  lu«' 
the  temple  of  il^scnlapim,  at  Rome,  were  of  a  hiaagdW 
attil  b)  the  nnmber  three. 
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•  92%r^Tkt  €ik9imt  wuMienger.]    Mercury. 

87&« — FitadM,']  }  Avenging  deities  of  hell ;  those  to  whom  ^Encas  had  perjured 

875^— FMliif eri  godM.}  S  himself. 

87d.]  I>yiiig  persons  are  endued,  by  poets,  with  the  power  of  propliecy.    (Sec  Fune- 
nlatos^) 

M4  J  Dido  is  thus  represented  ss  foretelling  the  future  fortunes  of  £neas.  He  ezpc- 
llneed  *'  a  race  witaiiied  and  haughty  foes"  in  the  person  of  Tumus  and  other  Italian 
pnncea.  He  was  <*  Uvn  frum  his  son's  embrace"  when  compelled  to  leave  his  cam]i 
bsHcged  by  Tumns,  while  he  hinisrif  went  to  beseech  the  aid  of  Evander.  His  "  friends 
ia  battle  slain*'  may  be  exemplified  in  Pallas  and  others.  He  "  lay  unburied  on  the 
md/'  being  atated,  by  some  historians,  to  have  fallen  in  battle  with  Mexeutius,  a  petty 
Uig  of  the  country.  "  The  avenger  of  the  Lihynn  blood"  was  realised  in  the  person  of 
Huaibal. 

MO.]  DARCE.    The  nurse  of  Sichaius. 

9IA.— iSfygian  Jore .]    Pluto. 

m.]<So0j£n.  i.915.) 

Ul^^Mylord.J    Sichseus.  « 

lOfNW— 7%e  AslfTf .]  The  FATES.  The  Fates,  or  PARC.£,  were  goddesses,  whose 
^ower  ainoDg  tlie  ancients  was  considered  to  be  absidute.  They  were  supposed  to  preside 
Ofer  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  mnnkind  ;  but  mythologists  difl'er  ^ith  respect  to  tlieir 
number  and  origin.  Hesiod  and  Apollodorus  trace  the  latter  to  Noz,  or  to  Jupiter  and 
Hiemie;  Orpheus,  to  Erebus ;  Lycophron,  to  the  8pa  and  Ju]>iter  Zeus ;  and  others,  to 
3fecesmty  and  Destiny.  Cicero  identifies  litem  with  the  fatal  necessity  or  destiny  by 
bU  things  arc  directed  and  governed ;  Lucian  confounds  them  with  Destiny,  or 
;  while  others  describe  them  either  as  the  ministers  of  that  divinity,  of  Jopi- 
tetg  or  of  Pluto.  With  respect  to  their  number,  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  it  was 
thsee;  and  the  names  generally  applied  to  them  are,  CLOTHO,  LACHESIS,  and 
ATROPOS.  The  number  tlirce  is  said  to  imply,  by  an  ingenious  allegory,  the  three 
divisioiis  of  time,  ns  referred  to  the  present,  the  past,  and  Che  future  ;  Clotho,  who  held 
thedistaffy  in  the  act  of  spinning,  designating  the  present ;  Lachebis,  a  weil-fiUed  spindle, 
fbe  past ;  and  Atropos,  a  pair  of  sci^sars  uith  which  she  cut  the  thread  (emblerostical  of 
the  course  of  life),  the  future.  Pau»anias  eiiuuierati>s  three  other  goddesses,  wlio  dis- 
dunged  the  offices  of  the  Fates  :  viz.  Venus  Urania,  Fortune,  and  Ilitliyia.  Some  add  to 
these  Proserpine,  or  Stygian  Juno  (who  often  disputes  with  Atropos  the  office  of  cutting 
the  tbietd  of  life),  and  Opis,  the  same  as  NemtiMs,  or  Adrastia.  The  Romans  assigned 
the  names  DECIMA,  NONA,  and  MORTA,  to  the  Fates.  Many  of  the  ancients  affirm 
that  they  were  not  subject  to  any  of  the  god^i,  except  Jupiter  (see  11.  xvi.  535.) ;  while 
others  (tee  ^n.  x.  602.)  maintain  thnt  oven  Jupiter  himself  was  obedient  to  their  com- 
mands :  some,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it  was  DESTINY  to  whose  control  the  king  of 
the  gods  was  subject.  1'he  Fates  inhabit,  according  to  Orpheus,  as  the  ministers  of  Pluto, 
adaA  cave  in  Tartsrus;  according  to  Ovid,  a  palace,  in  which  the  destinies  of  mankind 
aie  cnpaTen  on  iron  and  brass,  so  that  neither  the  tliunders  of  Jupiter,  the  motion  of  the 
hsaienly  bodies,  nor  any  convulsion  of  nature,  can  efface  the  decrees. 

HifntmUtthfU  qf,"}  Plato  and  other  philosophers  place  their  abode  in  the  celestial 
i«  describing  them  as  decorated  with  starry  white  robes,  with  crowns  on  their  heads, 
tfanmes  of  resplendent  brightness,  and  joining  in  harmonious  strains  witli  the 
AiBoag  other  representations,  tliey  are  depicted  under  the  semblance  of  decrepid 
sli  lomeB,  ntiiely  covered  by  a  white  robe  edged  with  purple,  wearing  crowns,  com- 
eidicr  of  flocks  of  wool  and  narcissus  flowers,  or  of  gold  (their  heads  being  often 
■ndicled  by  a  simple  fillet),  and  holding  respectively  a  distaff,  a  spindle,  and  a 
piir  of  ■dbnrs;  tometimfs  a  crown  with  seven  stars,  a  vancgated  robe,  v\d  ^  U^Ut  blac 
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liiel^  uiigneil  lu  f'lotlio;  k  lolw  coTored  with  ittn,  uida  jukdnferi, 

B  Jung  blRck  Tril,  ta  AlropiM;  llie  greal  ngtof  Ihc  Parm  ilvboDBg &i!    I 

iecieta  ;  the  ilislilF  and  tpiadle,  the  [egnluioii  of  thete  drenfii    I 

fnilt  (h«  little  import^DCi:  which  utioutd  be  attacbfi)  !□  &  Mate  ai 

oa    ibF  luiwc    uiHiug  cuualtles.     L^copbroa  deuiibn  Ukb  n 

■eiiud  a>  faiiriag  black  uid  fcrociiini  cauuteniuicrs.  Thef  >te  *uii*liiB 

round  the  throne  at  PJuIo  ;  and,  Bt  Me^in,  tbej  wne  kbI[««I 

,  lo  imply  the  Bubjectioa  of  ihe  gail  to  UstTisr,  of  obMi,  U- 

lera  SloiBt.,  the  Romins  in  Inter  Wnie»,  M«iii.«.  anitmWil 
H,  Megiua.  Sil.'yun,  and  ^pirta,  it  Rome,  in  TuKui;,  ml  ii 
divinilii^  n-ere  wcnahippeJ  umler  the  appellatiun  uf  GsnsDt- 


INECE-SSITY.]  ri.ei 


>,  Hhen  diatingoiiibeil  from  carti  uthii: 


I    of  Clisoa  and  Night,  i)  leptojeiited  blind,  witb   >  tnura 
Kvpli',  a  globe  under  lii«  feci,  and  t)ir  urn  oUiili  conliiia  llie  lUr 
Bndti  i  hi?  li  alio  depicted  undrt  the  figure  of  a  whrel  fixed  t]  adniii, 
a  iar^  stone,  and.  at  the  bottom,  two  cotnucapis,  «ilkpaan<l 


lllic  dsnghier  of  Forli 


uilj  lupteiCDted :    on  an  el 


lindle,  of  «.hicli   < 


:i^  (li.  i.  Oile  3S.)  reprewatt  bri  preceding  Fortune,  ud 


tttibuti'B.   Imndi  of  bronie.  in  wliic 


lioldi   xiedges.  hookt.  ai 


mckebiumit  deacribep  her  with  long  anilj,  and  wilh  h 

in ^  In* 9  or  decieei ;  he  adds  lo  this  rcpreKniatioa  a  j^e; 
r  girdle  a  weight  which  neceasarilj  impel*  her. 
li.iniljr  (we  Furi",  Prajera,  I!,  ii.  034,  Ca>IDr  and  Pollui, 
;  Pausauiai,  called  t)ie  dnughter  of  Ocean  I  bjr  Henod,  ofNi^;lf 
nd  by  AmmiaDDi  Maicellinua,  of  Justice.     Slie 
lip  diviaiiiei,  diraciing  eten  the  hand  cf  Dcsti 
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pouas  prior  to  their  qnitting  tho  city  on  warlike  expeditions.    She  presided  uTer  the 
Iht  car^  and  one  represented  in  t iWer  was  frequently  offered  to  Iier. 

Among  the  appellations  of  Nemesis  aie  the  following : — 

AoKASTiA,  from  Adrtutn$f  king  of  Argos,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her. 

Akcbaria,  her  name  at  Aaculum,  in  Picenum,  where  she  was  particularly  invoked 
ipfBikUngover  war,  and  represented  with  a  winged  cap  like  Mercury,  her  legs  cuvered 
ilk  boikins,  her  left  hand  hehind  her,  and  her  right  leaning  on  a  double-edged  spear. 

£ou»  Gr.  eUriud  ;  au  Etmscsn  epithet. 

IcBNBA,  Gr.  fhmi  her  pursuing  the  track  of  the  guilty. 

LvA,  Gr.  from  her  presiding  over  expiationa. 

Oris,  Gr.  from  the  mysterious  veil,  wluch  conceals  the  destiny  of  mortals* 

Nautia,  her  name  amungthc  Etrurians  and  Volscians. 

Rhamnusia,  from  Rhamnus,  a  town  of  Attica,  where  her  statue  (placed  in  a  mag- 
ficent  lemple,  dedicated  to  her  honour,  on  an  eminence)  was  composed  of  one  block  of 
a  fineac  Parian  marble,  and  classed  among  the  most  celebrated  works  of  antiquity. 
«M  ncribe  it  to  Phidias,  and  others  to  Agoracritus  of  Pares :  the  statue  represents  the 
ddasi  with  a  crown  surmounted  by  little  figures  of  stags  and  victories,  holding  in  one 
bm  hands  a  branch  of  the  apple-tree,  which  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in  the  other  a  vase, 
NIB  wbidi  Ethiopian  figures  were  sculptured ;  the  bass-reliefs  of  this  statue  representing 
Htor  and  FbUux,  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Neoptolemus,  (Eneut,  and  Leda,  this  last 
nag  ia  the  act  of  presenting  Helen  to  Nemesis. 

[See  story  of  Nemesis  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fa^a  of  the  AncientiJ] 
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.  ,hoyf.]  C»r,l.agi-..-o.                                                                         r  - 
liu«-  (wBf..]  [S*<!  -tn.  ili.  BSl.)                                                          J 
'jure  o/  IVqjiiB  /iinvjj'e.]  Aretlei.                                                          1 

mo(At[r.}  EEf.111.  rmilier  of  AecWet.                                                  . , 
MSUS,  otCRIMISVR.    A  Trojta  princp.  cont<Muponu7  wiajj 
ordei  to  puniih  the   perfidy  of  Lmumedon,   irho  hid  nlhliaMM 
or  building  the  Bills  of  Trojr,  raised  up  «  n.on.wr,  »hich  lu<l  «t|^ 
■  loncilv  the  Trojin  maideiii  wcr«  riposed.     (See  HamidDih 
hea  (lie   dinghter  of  Ciiniim  wai  of  i^   to  be  diawn  hf  1 
lo  become  Itic  pre^  of  lliii  roDuIer,  hei  (atlier  secRIIj  pUeedbtt 

lODBtcT  usually  vinted  Tcoy.  Criaisus   lel  Out  in  <|Deit  oTbi-d 
i]y.  ohere,  eiining  no  tidings  of  licr,  he  bewuled  her  with  trav 

■I  of  suunung  .hMe.ft  form  he  might  find  it  conveoienl  to  kdopb 

■ 
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—A  9etpaU,']  All  antiquity,  more  particularly  tbe  TuKana  ami  Um  Romana,  wara 
■ed  to  repfeaeDt  tlie  Gem ir,  whether  of  pli^cei  or  of  men*  under  Uie  form  of  «fr« 
See  benatifbl  deacriptkm  of  tliii  aninml  in  Milton,  b.  is.  406. 
"  ^— ^—  not  with  indented  wave. 

Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since  ;  but  on  his  rear. 

Circular  baac  of  rismg  folds,  that  towerM 

Fold  above  fold  a  surging  maxc,  hit  head 

Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes ; 

With  buniisb*d  neck  of  Tcrdant  gold,  erect 

Aoiidkt  hit  circling  spires,  that  un  the  grass* 

Floated  redundant.*' 
^TkiaJ]    Tlie  serpent. 

I  GENIUS.  A  divinity  whom  the  Pagans  wor&hipped  as  Uie  author  of  all  Uungs  : 
f  did  they  consider  every  iDdividnal,but  even  empires,  towns,  and  particular  spols, 
■der  the  immediate  protection  of  a  superintending  Genius  :  it  waa  indeed  snp- 
Jmt  orer  man  presided  two  Genii,  the  one  tending  to  ^reed,  the  other  to  eeif.* 
w»t  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  paid  homage  to  his  Genius  ;  and  the  aaciifice 
id  of  wine,  flowers,  and  incense. 

GooB  Genius  is  repreu'nted  as  a  young  man,  crowned  either  with  poppies  or 
oifBBi  and  holding  a  cornucopia^  ears  of  com,  or  fine  leaves  and  grapes,  llie 
iw  was  sacred  to  him. 

Evil  Genius  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard  and  short  hair,  and 
I  owl,  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  in  hit  hand.  It  was  tlius,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  he 
id  to  BrutDS.  Virgil,  in  this  passage,  thowt  tliat  the  offices  of  the  attendant  Genii 
rt  limited  to  the  life  of  their  charge,  but  were  continued  after  deatli. 
— G(/iU.]  From  such  passnges  as  these  we  gain  our  information  relative  to  tbe 
if  the  prizes  distributed  to  tlie  victors  in  ancient  games.  Virgil  here  enumerates, 
other  things,  triple  crowns^  palm  wreaths,  armour,  purple  robes,  and  talents  of  gold 

—Plate.]  The  palm  is  a  tree  which  is  said  never  to  cease  bearing ;  its  branches 
anfure  anciently  regarded  as  symbols  of  fertility,  and  were  represented  on  the  me- 
Ihoae  emperors  whose  subjects  had  enjoyed  prosperity  and  abundance,  llie  palm, 
tern  of  royalty,  was,  from  its  durability,  also  emblematical  of  the  permanence  of  em- 
od  from  its  elasticity,  and  easy  recovery  from  pressure,  of  victory ;  a  palm  branch 
lanally  placed  in  the  hand  of  conquerors.  Thus  Cesar,  being  on  the  point  of 
battle  to  Pompey,  hailed,  as  a  favourable  omen,  tiie  circumstance  of  a  palm  tree 
•prang  up  at  tlie  base  of  tlie  statue  dedicated  to  lum  in  the  temple  of  Victory. 
I  TRUMPETS.  The  period  when  ti umpets  began  to  be  employed  to  sound  the 
of  battle,  as  well  as  that  of  their  first  invention,  is  very  doubtful.  Homer,  indeed, 
w  passages,  seems  to  allude  to  the  sound  of  metal  trumpets  (see  IL  xviii.  259.) ; 
he  only  mentions  them  in  lib  similes,  and  never  in  the  regular  progress  of  his 
as,  it  may  perliaps  be  inferred  that  they  were  an  invention  of  his  time,  and  that 
'ere  the  only  species  of  trumpet  in  use  among  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war ; 
i  which  is  corroborated  by  Virgil,  who  (i£n.  vi.  251.)  represents  Miscnua  (the 
set  of  Hector  and  JEocbb)  as  challenging  tbe  sea-goda  to  a  trial  of  akill,  in  playing 
elL  These  shells  resembled  tlie  conchs  with  wldch  the  Tritons  (see  Triton)  are 
Bind.  [Metal  trumpets  were,  however,  certainly  known  to  the  Jews  many  agea 
lie  airge  of  Troy.]  Six  different  soiu  ef  trumpets  were  principally  used  among 
inMa.  The  first  of  these  is  said,  by  some,  to  have  been  of  Greek  invention ;  the 
which  waa  employed  at  sacrifices  to  assemble  tlio  woiahlv^^ia,  uC  E^^jv^iaaois  ^^ 
'.Jfor.  '^V 
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•  BualJ.  uirl  eiuiUed  ■  abrill  KHmd.  of  Celtic;   ihej^uth,  abkit  na 

I   6giirE  or  ta  oi,  tad  wu  or>  deep  tone, ot  PRpkUgonaa;  ll»j|llli 

d  b<r  meuu  of  »  pipe  nuule  of  rreda,  of  Mrdiu  ;  unl  Iba  mO,  attk 

ji  batlle  (Me  ^n.  nii.  695.).  «u  cilM  T;itI 

m  TjTThcnw,  ■  un  of  He rcules,  nil  wn  ktUodoced  iMo  Gnra  b^ 

of  the  Ueraciax.     Other  Unda  of  inimpeU,  tuch  u  the  Litpa,  lu. 

'ujous  inilf  n  ;  bnl  tfaej  Kppru  to  have  beta  Ultle  oaed.    Tnn^eo 

I  the  Romatis,  employed  in  **r  aa  lign&ls  fui  the  infaolq,  in  Ihe  mm 

fliau  vu  ippropriited  to  the  carnkij  :  both  ire,  howci  er,  often  ampe- 

iB  geaentl  tern  luta,  and  are  alio  by  the  poeis  nimrd  contka,  traa  biiii 

■of  >hel]. 

JalUy,.]  The  four  galleys  are,  Ihe  Dolpui  s,  commanded  hj  H 
lb;  Gyaa  ;  tlie  CiSTtun,  by  Sergealus  ;  and  the  S^tlla.  by  CI 
gire  iatercat  to  hi*  fuoeral  gamei^  by  Taiyiug  lh«  for 
inipetidon.  In  the  conieEt  of  the  galleyi,  Gyw  get*  Iha  tMI. 
;  Mneithens  and  SoigeBtod  i^ne  nearly  BqoDl  in  pimaic  Od  ff- 
b,  Gyas,  aeeing  thai  hit  pilot  Mi^ncetC!  is  nuking  too  wide  ■  netf  raud 
giim  into  the  «?ii ;  and,  frum  Inability  lo  gaide  tho  (hip,  ia  impeded  u  ik 
□s,  in  hi*  endcarotiT  Id  pass  dowly  rannd  tbe  Tock,  runs  aj 
siheui  is  enabled  to   paaa  Scrgeitua :    ha  neit  ontatrips  Gyaa,  a  U 

thus,  ihe  coii()uetoT,  is  retrarded  iritb  a  purple  cloak,  ei 
crown  ;  and   m  hi>  men  are  giten   three  steen,  wine,  anil  a 


lired  l> 


I  bnien  caldtons  and  Cr 


mis.     SCT|ealai.t« 
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'  iiKNCETEB.    Tbe  pilot  of  Gyu'  ship  Chiann,  whom  liis  etptun  pivcipittte^ 
•M  Igr  Iwfuig  10  ill  steered  hi*  veuel,  m  to  prevent  bit  obtainiDg  the  priie  in  the 

of  gtUeyi.    (See  Galleys,  line  151.) 

'■'Hgci$r'9fUUwenJ}    Simply,  my  Trojm  foUowen. 

-MUmmifia^d  wad  Syri€$.^    The  fSorce  of  this  allntion  eonnetein  the  daageroae 

onof  thete  places,  the  promontory  of  Malsa  being  formidable  from  its  whid- 

»d  the  Syrtee  having  already  proved  fatal  to  tbe  fleet  of  .£neai.  (See  JEiu  i.  IfiOu) 

-lit  Mp  wUkout  a  piht.]    The  Clumcia. 

-IKal'ry  pew'rt.]    Sea-deities. 

'The  choir  ofnifmpksJ]    Tlie  Nereids,  Oceanides,  &c.  &c. 
mORCUS.    The  same  as  Phorcys  (see  Phorcys). 
PANOPEA.    One  of  the  Nereids. 

PORTUNUS,  or  PORTUMNUS.     A  Roman  deity,  indisciiminately  called 

ERTA  and  PALiEiUON  by  the  Greeks,  wlio  presided  over  havens.    He  is 

led  on  ancient  coins  as  a  venerable  old  man,  leaning  against  a  dolpbiOy  and 

i  key  in  one  of  his  hands. 

'•Tke'gidUy,']    Scylla,  tite  successful  vessel  of  Cloanthus. 

'Tke  prinee,]    £neaa. 

DEMOLEUS.    A  Greek,  virho  had  been  killed  by  iEneaa  under  the  walls  of 

PHOLOE.    A  Cretan  slave,  awarded  to  Sergestos  by  ^Ejieas. 
•Ri9tU  raimers.]    Tbe  foot-race  was  a  military  exercise  among  the  Romans. 
NISU3.  -X  The  principal  competitors  in  the  foot-race  are,  Nisns,  Eorya- 

EURYALUS.  >  lus,  and  Duires,  Trojans ;  Salios,  an  Acarnanian;  Patron,  an 
DIORES.  3  Arcadian ;  Helymus  and  Psnopes,  Sicilians.  To  all  were 
i  two  Cretan  javelins  and  a  battle-axe  embossed  with  gold :  bat  to  the  three  first 
noarable  rewards  were  abo  proposed ;  to  the  victor,  a  horse  with  snitable  trap- 
•  Uie  second,  a  quiver  and  belt ;  to  the  third,  an  Argohc  helmet.  Nisua,  at  the 
i  lar  befon  ins  rivals ;  lie  is  followed  by  Salins ;  Saliua,  at  aome  interval,  by 
t ;  Helymus  cornea  next,  and  is  but  a  few  paces  before  Diorcs.  Nisosy  fas  the 
rt  of  the  race,  falls,  where  tlic  blood  of  a'  late  sacrifioe  had  made  tbe  gfonnd  sUp- 
rising,  he  opposes  the  passage  of  Salins,  who  by  this  artifice  is  pndpiCated  to 
i«  while  Enryalus  readies  tlie  goal  in  triumph.  Helymus  arrives  aecond,  and  the 
tor  is  Diorrs.  ShIIus  is  indignant,  and  asserts  the  prise,  which  be  coasidefed  to 
ly  wrested  from  him.  ^ness  pacifies  tbe  contending  youths  by  bestowing  a 
le  upon  Salius,  and  a  Grecian  sliield  upon  Nisns. 

ind  Euryalns  were  tiic  sons  of  Hyrtacus  and  Opheltius ;  their  friendship  was  so 
It  they  were  inseparable.  After  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  games  in  honour 
tea  at  Drepanura,  they  accompanied  .£neas  to  Italy.  During  the  proeecntion  of 
rith  Tnmus  in  that  country  Nisus,  to  whom  the  defence  of  one  of  tbe  entrances 
np  was  entrusted,  determined  to  tally  forth  in  search  of  tidings  of  .£naae.  Ewy- 
impanied  him  in  this  perilous  undertaking.  Fortune  at  first  seconded  their 
but  they  were  at  lengtli  surprised  by  a  Latin  detachment.  Eoiyalns  was  cut 
Volscens  (^n.  ix.  579.) ;  the  latter  was  as  inmiedistely  de^mlcbed  by  the  re- 
hand  of  tbe  unhappy  Nisus ;  and  this  hero,  overpowered  by  numbem,  soon 
e  fate  of  his  faithful  friend. 

,  who  was  a  young  Trojan  prince  related  to  Priam,  was  sabaeqoently  killed  by 
1  the  Rntmlian  war. 

SALIUS.  A  native  of  Acamania,  follower  of  ^oeas,  one  of  the  competitors  in 
race  at  the  funeral  games  of  AncMses  (see  note  to  line  S85.) :  he  was  snbae- 
'Wed  by  NcMkeg,  ia  the  Rutulian  war  (i£n.  x.  lOO^.") 
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390.]  PATRON.  A  nAtiveof  Ar€aaia,8cttled  at  AluBtiam.inSicilj.  HevMonrf- 
the  competitors  in  tlie  foot-rnce  (see  note  to  line  385.)  Some  oonfound  biai  wsk  Ai 
^'arrior  of  thnt  nmne  wlio  fled  witli  Evander  from  Arcadia  to  Italy. 

392.— iicKirfianuiN  earth.]  ACARNANIA  (now  Camia),  one  of  the  fbv  tadnl 
provinceK  of  Epiran.  It  extended  from  the  river  Aclielous  (now  Aapro  Potano)  to  1k» 
Ambracian  gulf,  and  contained  the  towns  of  Q^uiadse,  near  the  mouth  of  the  AchsliM^ 
Aaactorium,  and  Actium  (now  AzioV  North-west  uf  (Eniadte  are  the  TelebcideSi  ui 
the  island  uf  Lcucadia  (now  St.  Maure),  which  was  more  anciently  a  peninsula  aSId 
Neritof,  joined  to  tlio  continent  by  a  bridge.  The  extreme  Bouth-westem  |umMmlffj  d 
Leucadia  was  named  Lencate  (see  Leucate). 

The  nortli-eastem  part  of  Acamsnia  was  called  Amphilochia,  from  Amphiloi^lfe 
son  of  Amphiaiaus  and  Eriphjle,  who  tlierc  built  a  city  distinguished  by  the  aifdtfioa 
of  Ampliilochium  Argos.    The  country  is  still  called  Filoquia. 

894.]  PANOPES.    A  Sicilian  hunter  at  the  court  of  Acestcs. 

403.^ GaoMiaa.]     Cretan  ;  in  sllusion  to  the  bkill  uf  tlie  Cretans  in  archery. 

409. — Tkracian  arrowsJ]    The  Tbracians  were  remarkable  for  the  uae  of  the  bow. 

430. — The  carelen  rtcf or.]    Nisus. 

470.— TA*  indulgent  father.]    .Sntas. 

472.]  OIDYMAON.    A  famous  artiOc«r,  to  whom  Vir^l  ascribes  the  exccntioBflfa 
shield  which  Apneas  liad  taken  as  a  spoil  from  a  Grecian  temple  sacred  to  Neptune. 

Al^.—Ciauntlft.']    The  cestus ;  thongs  of  leather  filled  with  plummeU  of  lead  «d 
iron,  originally  reaching  no  higher  than  the  wrists,  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  canied^ 
to  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  the  shoulder.    Tlie  cestus  is  said  to  hare  Va 
invented  by  Amycus,  the  king  of  the  Bebrycians,  wlio  was  killed  in  the  game  by  Folha, 
when  ibe  ship  Argo  touched  upon  his  shores ;  and  hence  appears  the  propriety  of  Vila's 
representing  the  pugilist  Bates  as  descended  from  Amycus.    In  the  comhat  of  the  eeilM 
iEneaa  propoaes  as  rewards,  a  bull  to  the  victor,  and  a  sword  and  helmet  to  the  na- 
quiahcd.    Dares,  a  Trojan,  famed  for  his  contest  with  Parb,  stands  forward  for  the  }iiK; 
Ilia  well-known  prowess  for  a  while  deterred  all  competitors,  until  at  length  the  Sidlisa 
EntelluB,  an  aged  friend  of  Acestes,  is  persuaded  to  enter  the  lists.    At  firsl,  MMNakif 
wearied  by  the  vigour  of  his  more  youthful  antagonist,  he  falls  to  the  ground*  whik  a- 
deavouring  to  give  a  heavy  blow  to  Dares ;  but  rising  witli  emotions  of  ahame  and  iadig- 
nation,  he  returns  to  the  combat  with  irresistible  energy ;  and  the  frienda  of  Dares  deem 
it  pmdcnt  to  withdraw  him  from  the  contest. 

480.]  DARES.  A  famous  athlete,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  ftineni  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hector,  and  subsequently  in  this  ])u^lbtic  contest  with  Entellaf. 
lie  (or  a  Trojan  of  the  same  name)  was  killed  by  Tumu:^  in  Italy  (^ji.  zii.  640.) 

493.]  BUl'ES,  ^  One  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus  (see  line  479.)    Sob  of 

493. — ii;ni/ciaa  itock,]  S  Neptune  aud  the  nymph  Melia,  and  king  of  tlie  "BtkKje^ 
or  Bithynians,  a  nation  of  Thracian  origin,  mar  Pontus,  in  Asia.  He  passed  oftr  iBlo 
Sicily,  and  there  became  enamoured  of  Lycaste,  a  woman  who,  on  account  of  her  gRtt 
beauty,  was  called  Venus.    She  was  the  mother  of  Eryx. 

515.]  ENTELLUS.    A  famous  athlete,  among  the  friends  of  Xjia^B,  who  diftis- 
gui»hed  himself  at  the  funeral  games  of  Anchisen,  in  Sicily.     Virgil  seems  to  have  iniiv 
duced  1dm  in  consonance  to  the  opinion  which  ranked  him  among  ihe  old  heroea  of  Sicilj* 
The  town  Entella  was  probably  called  after  him. 
510.— TAe  TriQani.]    Dares'. 

521.]  ERYX.  Son  of  Butos  and  Lycasite.  Vain  of  his  prodigious  strength  and  of 
his  reputation  in  pugilism,  he  defied  all  who  attempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  asd 
never  failed  to  kill  liijt'antai^nist.  He  at  length  ventured  to  challenge  Hexcukfy  on  the 
arrival  ui  tlniit  lieiu  i-i  Sicily.    The  price  of  tho  conlikt  was,  un  the  one  side,  tlie  oxen  of 
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■^  mmI»  on  the  otber,  the  kingdom  of  Eiyx.  The  khig  wae  at  fint  indigiM»t  tithe 
tioiu ;  hat  when  be  foned  thet,  with  the  km  of  hie  oien,  Heiciilee  would  alio  he 
red  of  Ml  hopes  of  hnmortality,  he  acceded  to  thenu  Eiyz  was  Tanqaiabed  bj  the 
boiied  en  the  mountain  wheie  he  had  hoilt  a  temple  to  Venot,  and  whicht  from 
called  Eiys.  Vir^l  applies  the  epithet  god  to  Erjz  in  the  next  line. 
U — Tke  hero.}    .£nea8. 

L-— Kear  brothirJ]    As  being  both  eons  of  Venuji. 

L — HU  ameieni  mother.]    Hie  native  earth,  Sicily;  Eatcllas  bemg  a  Sicilian. 
•—3^  diff*ring  naHom.]    Sicilians  and  Trojani. 

ir— /  rengn.]  It  was  the  nistoin  to  dedicate  to  some  god  the  fanplenents  of  any 
tymenty  which  was  tliencefortli  renoooced  by  the  dedicator.  Thus  a  poet,  on  ceae- 
pnnae  liii  studies,  consecrated  his  harp  to  Apollo ;  a  huntsman,  his  how  to  Diilna, 
tinis  Entellns  his  cestos  to  Eryz.  (See  Implements ;  and  Horace,  h.  i.  Ode  5.) 
\ — Sifi/e  iifarchertJ]  The  conipetitoro  for  the  prise  in  archery  are,  Hippocooo, 
tbens,  Enrytion,  and  Acestrs.  11ie  arrow  of  Hippocoon  hits  the  nait ;  that  of 
tlieos  cuts  the  string  by  which  iho  dove  was  tied  to  the  post ;  that  of  Eurytion  timnt- 
the  dove.  Acestes  discharges  into  the  air  liis  arrow,  which,  taking  fin  in  its  pas- 
gaTe  lite  to  various  interpretaiiuna  of  tlie  circumstance. 

(•1  HIPPOCOON.    A  Trojan,  son  of  Hyrtacus,  a  competitor  in  aicheiy  at  the 
al  games  of  Ancliiscs. 

UJ  EURYTION.    A  son  of  Lycaon ;  brother  of  Pandarus  (lee  Pandaros,  II.  ii. 
)    He  was  one  of  tlic  competitors  in  archery  at  tho  funeral  games  of  Anchises  in 


bottom,']  Of  the  helmet. 
K'^HU  brother  god.]  Pandarus,  whom  Eurytion  here  invokes  as  a  hero* 
K^'Dire  portent]  Tho  dire  portent,  included  in  the  arrow  taking  fire,  may  refer  to 
ppraaching  conflagration  of  iEoeas'  ships,  or  more  probably  fo  the  fotoie  warn 
CB  tlie  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  .£neas  was  justified  in  interpreting 
aen  fiihourably  (JEu,  v.  G08.),  fire  being  often  con»idered  as  the  omen  of  fame  and 
ity. 

Id — Tkrmeian  Chtieiu.]    (See  Cisseos,  II.  zL  285.) 

(•]  PERI PH ANTES,  llie  tutor  of  Ascanius ;  he  was  the  son  of  iEpytns.  In 
MHHige  Virgil  alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  that  boys  of  noble  birth  should  be 
led  by  a  pedagogus, 

l«— -IVsre  graceful  leaders,]    Young  Priam,  Atys,  and  Ascanius. 
U3  PRIAM.    Son  of  PoIitoB,  and  grandson  of  Priam.    He  was  one  of  tlie  compa- 
of  ^neas. 

^m'-^Laiian  name,]  The  particular  family,  which  might  have  traced  its  descent  from 
onng  Priam,  is  not  specified  by  Virgil :  the  Latian  name  did,  however,  Teceive  aenr 
n  from  the  family  of  this  Priam  ;  Polites,  his  fatlier,  whom  Virgil,  JEsl.  U.  718, 
Mits  as  slain  by  Pyrrhui,  hnving  been  said,  by  Cato,  to  have  settled  in  hoJtimm,  and 
re  founded  the  city  of  Politorium. 

I.]  ATYS.  A  Trojan  who  accompanied  jEneas  to  Italy,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
rogenitor  of  the  Atii  at  Rome.  Virgil  mentions  the  Atian  family  out  of  compliment 
ia,  mother  of  Augustus.  Tlie  ^^'t  are  said  to  have  come  from  Aricia,  one  of  the 
ancient  towns  of  Italy.  The  poet  celebrates  the  friendship  of  Atys  and  lulus,  as  if 
Jling  the  intimacy  which  would,  in  future  ages,  unite  the  Atian  and  Juliaa  familiiia» 
h — Cretan  labyrinth.]    (See  Daedalus.) 

J. — Aeetmiui  tamght.]  This  Iw/as  Tr^ee,  a  mock  fight,  perfonned  by  young  noble- 
9tt  horseback,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  game.  It  was  rcviTed  by  Julins 
fy  and  celebrated  by  Augustus  and  aucceeding  emperors.    Virgil,  bi  giving  it  a 
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I  AL13A.     AllnLon^. 
l-Groif/W  art.)    Th»  Mu  IVe>«. 


kiw.]     h. 


Tforfe 


™«.,  of  e 


It  tanenlt.  (Set  Fmenl  riWk.) 
J-r*f  s-od./w.]     lri». 

I  IliniUR.     The -ife  of  DorycliM,  wboH  fb™  ni  MHi 
■  ■driited  the  Tiajui  •omea  to  buni  Ibe 
In  Sitilj. 

lUORVCU'S.     AkiD^ofThnn.  bubudDfBeroc.  udl 
l-KiMfrnl  JuHif.]  Sicily;  fraralhentaliaiuhJp.uTKijaBi.ctii 

i.  J7I.) 
l-iVfTtfmc'j  nIlKri.]     liKeau&amthtt,i!i>lMi:iific«bad  ht< 

le  for  th^  parpoBc  of  procuring  ji  bvoor^lr  vayii^, 
■  PYRCO.    Tbe  nurse  of  Pnan'i'children;  ihc  follooed 
|j- 

I  EUMELt'S.     A  companioD  of  ^neu. 
|NAIT£S.     One  of  the  corppaDtoiu  of  .tlaeu.     Naala  i* 
:t  fuiiljr  (rffhe  IVndo:  to  ihem  *m  uaignetl  tl* 
ir  gml  uic«[ar  NuiW*  or  N'uitiai  u  BiKi  to  ban 


rplojtoci 
lb;  In* 
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--IfalMn.]     RHkmeiday  or  the  rope  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  the  land. 

--Oimt.]    Tbeie  lines  are  in  reference  to  the  cnstom  of  propitiating  the  godi  on 

Boneeiient  of  a  vojfage.    .£neat,  crowned  with  oUve,  casts  into  the  sea  the  en- 

a  Tielim,  and  wine  poured  from  a  pateru. 

-^Fmnlgn  eotut.']    Sicily. 

-ATf  kbigidmm.']    (See  Anadyooieae,  among  the  names  of  Venos.) 

-AtimO.}    (See  II.  XX.  870.) 

^Ungrai^  TrojfJ]    In  allusioQ  to  the  perjury  of  Laomedon. 

'^iMUm  iiberr.]    Cuman. 

^Om  ifstltn'd  head,']    Palinurus. 

— Atfnmian  Nepitau.]    From  his  father  Saturn. 

Sea  WHbiidea*]    This  passage  ia  copied  from  II.  ziii.  46,  &c. 

—MkrUal  potpers.]    Palflsmon,  Phorcos,  Melicerta,  Tbetii,  Melite,  Panop«a, 

Spin,  Thalia,  and  Cyroodice. 

"^Rtite  ike  matte.']    When  a  ship  left  the  harbour,  the  mast,  which  was  erected 

iddla  of  it,  was  raised ;  and  when  it  a|^>roached  the  land,  it  was  taken  down. 

•  of  the  ancients  had  only  one  mast. 
'^Mmeter-piloi,]    Palinuros. 

^fhe  e^t  god  ef  tieep,  ]    (See  Somnut.) 

)  PALINURUS.    The  episode  of  Palfarams  does  not  appear  easentiany  neoea* 

he  giBoexal  subject  of  the  ^neid.  •  Virgil  perhaps  inserts  it,  either  in  imitation 

Vy  who  in  the  third  Odyssey  represents  Phrontes  (the  pilot  of  Menelans)  aa 

pgboaid ;  to  render  the  passage  from  Sicily  into  Italy  more  divenified  by  eventa; 

Br«r«a¥o  the  more  ancient  tradition  of  history,  that  the  promontory  (now  called 

)  received  its  appellation  from  the  name  of  .Eneas'  pilot. 

I  PHORBAS.    Virgil  probably  borrows  this  name  from  H.  sir.  575. 

—'3V  drtu  sohIA.]    Siren  ;  used  poetically  for  deceitful. 

I  LETHE.    One  of  the  rirers  of  hell ;  called  also  ike  rwer  tf  forgeifkheee ;  ike 

^;  and  deue  iaeUue  (the  silent  god) ;  because  it  flowed  without  the  least  mormor. 

lea  drank  of  its  waters,  which  not  only  possessed  the  property  of  caosing  oblivion 

Mtj  bot  of  inspiring  fortitude  under  the  infliction  of  fresh  miseries.    On  ita 

•  on  thoae  of  the  Cocytos,  there  was  a  gate  of  communication  with  Tartarus. 
lie  ia  personified  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  holding  an  um  in  one  hand  and 
the  other. 

"  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolb 

Her  wat*ry  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  beiag  forgets, 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasuroiand  pain." 

Par.  Loei,  b.  ii.  581. 
— Sltysgum  dew.}    Used  poetically  for  Tartarean. 

•^Sinn'e  cUffe.]  )  The  Sxrxnusje.  These  rocky  islands,  the  fabfed  abode  of  th^ 
— 'Aoesfcs.]  >  Sirens,  are  about  thirty  miles  from  the  shore,  directly  off 

and  very  near  the  south  side  of  the  island  CapresB.    (See  Sirens.) 
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B  Aart.'l    The  tlum  of  Cooir. 

lend  hilk]       }  PioUi)!;  (ho  hiU  on  shkh  the  audcl  of  Cos  wmlt» 

If  ii  (ufor'J-]  1  nidi  txiili. 
lnrroMf  iRaidO     The  cibjl  Dciphabe. 
I.]     In  ihi:  botibm  of  tlie  t[>d(,  on  vhich  Mood  ibe  teiii|dc  of  AfMat   0» 

»  ben  otiid  u  being  ibe  ifipdUtH*  oA 
w  denominaliont  ut  Ibe  goddeu.  tU.  Hecale,  Luna,  and  Uiann.«tniH 
E  bpisg  lbs  name  unda  which  the  wu  wcnhipped  in  lbs  ai^ 

.     "■' 

JALU3.     TbeiG  lue  Ihmc  cclebntrd  iniGcm  and  Knlptoo  of  iMt  WM 

fta,  of  SicTOB,  and  of  Bhbjnia  ;   hoi  il  ii  to  tbc  fint  of  time,  vbo  Mi 

ig  Errclheas,  and  a  pupil  at  Mcrcurjr,  that  the  nuu  cxlniOnUaaij  |l 

•atri.     He  ctuDbioeil  tbe  kuuviedgc  of  atdiiUcture  aix)  acu^ioua,* 

le  lew!,  tti 
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Altgm  and  of  Athens,  that  they,  already  disposed  unfaTOorably  towards  him,  in  conse- 
qpaoe  of  his  having  espoused  the  cniific  of  the  Paliantides  (sec  Theseus),  put  him  to 
dwth.  On  this  outrage  Minos  besieged  Athens,  and  thus  soon  compelled  its  king 
JEfens  to  sne  for  peace.  This  was  granted  by  Minos  on  the  inhuman  conditions,  as 
cammonlj  stated,  that  he  should  receive  annually,  during  seven  or  nine  succcisive  years, 

•  tribate  of  seven  boys  and  as  many  girls,  to  bo  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  This  drcum- 
■lance  has,  however,  been  so  variously  represented,  that  a  transcript  of  the  passage  in 
which  Plutarch,  in  his  llfo  of  Theseus,  mentions  the  didcrepandea,  may  be  considered 
misfactory  :-^ 

"  Not  long  afterward,  there  came  the  third  time  from  Crete  the  collectors  of  Uie  tribute, 
ciacted  on  the  following  occasion  :  Androgeos  having  been  treacherously  slain  in  Attica, 
■  fttal  war  was  carried  on  against  tlist  country  by  Alinos,  and  divine  vengeance  laid  it 
;  for  it  was  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  want  of  water  increased  tlicir 
The  remedy  that  Apollo  proposed  was,  that  they  should  appease  Minos,  and  be 
ifcoBciled  to  him,  on  which  the  wrath  of  heaven  would  cease,  and  their  calamities  come 
to  a  period.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  despatched  ambassadors  witli  their  submission ; 
aad,  as  most  writers  agree,  engaged  themselves  by  treaty  to  send  every  ninth  year  a  tri- 
bute of  seven  young  men  and  as  many  virgins.  When  these  were  brought  into  Crete,  as 
tha  fdmloos  account  informs  us,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Minotaur  in  the  labyrinth  ; 
or,  wandering  about,  and  unable  to  find  the  way  out  of  it,  perislied  in  its  roases.  The 
Jiinotaar,  according  to  Euripides,  was 

'  A  mingled  form,  prodigious  to  behold. 
Half  bull,  half  man!' 
The  Cntans,  however,  according  to  Philochorus,  deny  tliis,  and  contend  that  the  laby- 
linth  was  only  a  prison,  of  which  the  sole  inconvenience  was,  that  those  who  were  con- 
iaed  in  it  could  not  escape  ',  and  Minos  having  instituted  games  in  hononr  of  Androgeos, 
the  priae  for  the  victors  was  those  youths,  who  had  been  kept  till  that  time  in  the  laby- 
^th.  Ha  that  first  won  the  prizes  in  those  games  was  Taurus,  a  person  of  high  authority 
b  the  court  of  Minos,  and  general  of  his  armies ;  and  being  onmerdful  and  savage  in  his 
aatore,  be  had  treated  the  Athenian  youths  with  great  insolence  and  cruelty." 

Some  anthers  affirm  that  Androgeos  was  killed  by  the  bull  of  Marathon,  which  Neptune 
hid  canscd  to  ravage  Crete,  in  consequence  of  Minos  having  neglected  to  render  homage 
to  the  god  of  the  element  by  which  his  island  was  surrounded. 

t4w— TA«  Cretan  gueen.]    Pa^iphae,  the  wife  of  Minos  the  second. 

S9d — WotuVrotti  maze.']    The  labyrinth. 

*  Alj^Tkt  mojuter.']    Tlie  Minotaur. 
4I.^7%<  kind  artist.]    Daidalus. 

«44ri — The  loting  maid.]    Ariadne. 

46w]    (See  Theseus.) 

47.]  ICARUS.    (See  Da^dslus,  line  18.) 

55.— -TAe  priVstesf .]  )  The  priestess  of  the  Curacan  sibyl.     "  In  Virgil's  account  of 

55.]  DEIPHOBE.  S  ^neas*  preparation  for  his  descent  into  hell,  most  people  are 
apt  to  confound  the  priestess  of  tlio  sibyl  and  the  sibyl  herself  togetlicr.  The  priestess's 
name  is  Deiphobe,  the  daughter  of  Glaucus,  which  was  not  the  name  of  any  of  the 
■hyls.  The  sibyl  was  herself  a  goddess,  and  as  such  required  an  introductress  to  her. 
Viigil  calls  Deiphobe  generally  by  tlie  name  of  Sarerdos ;  and  the  sibyl,  Virgo,  Vates, 
andDea. 

"  The  whole  course  of  the  thing  is  thus :  ^neas  (vcr.  3.)  pots  in  with  his  fleet  near 
Cepc  Miseno.  He  sets  out  from  thence  for  Cumx,  and  stops  (ver.  17.)  in  the  portico  of 
Apollo's  temple  there,  while  Achates  goes  for  the  priestess.  She  (ver.  65.)  comes,  and 
(w.  61.)  introduces  him  into  the  temple,  where  he  makeaVua  ^Ta,^ei  ^\«i,%%C^%«sA^^'^ 
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W.  ISO,  Ac.)  from  the  nbjl  liewelf,  irbo  alien  iam  to  m>uA  for  dt 

tnd  to  bury  tl.»  ptnwx  -lio  li«t  (lead  (vn.  StT.)  in  1>u  Beck    Ut  m«^ 

penrnXobeMiieaai. 

DHlt  u>uu  (leT.STU.)  in  getdng  the  <r<»d  roi  MisCDiu'  Ameiil  plk,  <UA 
me  oeeukm.  hii  finding  (w.  !«a.)  lh«  golden  bough.      He  aaumil{m. 

hyl'i,  uid  return,  (.rt.  S31.)  to  pij  hi.  Ia>t  rile,  to  Mitenup. 

wi  to  the  like  of  Aremu*  (*ei.  137.).  between  Iti*  fi«-t  ud  tbt  o^  rf 

met  (ben  by  ibe  priesleM.    The;  perfbnD  <m.  UO.)  ibe  ucnfao.   Ili 

.)  comet,  ind  (vcr.  372.)  leads  tlie  wij  to  heJl. 
M  not  nj  ihM  fnen*  smved  «  Cum*,  but  on  the  Cumsan  dun.   M« 

the  coast  about  Chat  citj  (and  patliculul;  urbil  we  now  oil  tin  «BM  «f 
a  eilled  the  Camciin  ihore,     Oid  cutis  it  lo  (Mel.  liT.  lOS.)  ia^idital 

Int.  ud  nyi  that  .l-Lneai'  fleet  left  Naples  to  (be  riglit,  ud  Otmi  H 
Mueno  on  their  left  hind.     That  the;  anchoicd  BDd«r  the  pnMoDmy  4 
TS  too  from  Jtneu'  tetanung  to  buiy  UiK'SUS,  whose   dead  body  (a  da 

uted  bii  fleet.     He  baried  it  bi  that  bill,  and  filed  his  inimpet  (xV-Wj 
it;  -hidi  remained  Ihete  to  ViiplVdajs,  and  for  >o>ne  timatar,!* 
ns  it  moie  Ihaa  once, 
pot.  a.  it  is  died,  by  wbich  Virgil  make.  ^nea.  descend  into  bdl.  ta 
the  lake  AiemuB,  and  had  aaoibei  at  Come  ;  and  then  wai  *  pm0 

the  bUI,  fium  one  to  the  other,     ^'ir^l  makes  >£neas  go  qidle  dvoafhl^ 
>1  way  of  infeiring  Ihinp,  railier  than  saying  them  directly;  and  An 
a*l,  &c.)  (be  nearest  way  to  his  fleet,   add  Bet  tail  for  Cajeta.     Orid.^ 

tnbudarl.^     The  dart  of  Paria. 

miGreoM-i.}    Acbilles' only  Mortal  purl,  the  beel. 
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H  Hii  affectioii  for  his  wife  Euiydico  or  Agriope  (who  was  one  of  the  Diyads),  ii  a 
■rite  theme  among  the  poets.  While  flying  from  Aristsus,  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
ijmpb  Cyrene,  she  was  mortally  stung  by  a  serpent.  Orpheus,  disconsolate  at  her 
▼entured  to  descend  in  quest  of  her  into  the  regions  of  Pluto.  His  harp  was  there 
ided  with  its  usual  efficacy :  inflnrnced  by  its  magic  sounds ,  the  wheel  of  laion  ccaaed 
nip  the  itooe  of  Sisyphus  to  roll,  tlio  vultures  to  tear  the  heart  of  Tityns,  the  Danaides 
stem  their  thankless  labour*  and  TanUlus  to  be  afflicted  by  his  perpetual  thhrat;  the 
ee  thenuelves  were  appeased,  and  Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  so  overcome  by  the 
Kly  of  his  strains,  that  tliey  agreed  to  restore  Eurydice,  provided  he  forboie  tuming 
wad  to  look  at  her  until  he  should  hsve  reached  the  extreme  confines  of  Tkrtama. 
leoa,  in  his  impatience  to  behold  liis  restored  Eurydice,  forgot  the  imposed  injunction  | 
she  was  snatched  for  ever  from  his  embrace.  He  endeaTOored  in  vain  to  le-enter  the 
nal  legions;  and  Ids  sorrows  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  admitted  of  no  allevia- 
bnc  from  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  amid  the  deepest  solitude.  His  death  is  by  scmo 
bed  to  the Ciconian  women,  who,  irritated  at  his  resisting  their  solidtatioas  torelin* 
ii  Us  secluded  life,  availed  themselves  uf  the  celebration  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  to 
alA  their  vengeance  upon  him.  It  is  stated  that  his  lyre  and  head  were  thrown  into 
Hebrua,  and  that,  while  the  torrent  impelled  them  towards  tlie  sea,  his  lyre  still 
ted  sweet  sounds,  and  his  tongue  never  ceased  to  murmur  the  name  Eurydice.  (See 
d'sMet.  b.  z.  and  xi. ;  Gcorgic  iv.  451,  &c. ;  and  story  of  Orpheus  in  Lord  Bacoa'a 
ia^fihe  Andentg.) 

'iphena  is  called  Rhodopkivs,  from  Mount  Rhodope,  in  'Jfhrace ;  and  Turaxcivs 
iRDos,  from  his  Thracian  origin. 

mST^US,  and  )  The  son  of  Apollo  and  Gyrene,  or  of  Bacchus.    The  Diyads,  in 
UTONOE.  i  revenge  for  the  death  of  Eurydice  (see  above),  of  which  he  had 

:  the  cause,  destroyed  all  his  bees  ;  this  loss  was,  however,  subsequently  repsiied ; 
it  the  expiatory  sacrifice  which,  by  the  advice  of  his  motlier  and  Proteus,  he  made  to 
nanes  of  Eurydice,  he  perceived  a  cloud  of  those  insects  arise  from  the  carcasses  of 
rictima.  Aristams  subsequently  married  Autonoe,  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Cadnma 
Hermione,  and  was  father  of  Actson  (see  Actason,  under  Diana).  Autonoe  fled  in 
air  from  Thebes  to  Megara,  at  the  destruction  of  her  son  by  his  own  dogs,  and  after 
ii  received  divine  honoun :  Aristsus  repaired  to  the  ishuid  of  Cos,  and  thence  passed 
BBshrely  from  Sardinia  into  Sicily  and  Thrace  ;  lie  established  himself  in  the  last  of 
3  countries,  after  having  been  initiated  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  on  Mount  Hwmua, 
see  he  eventually  disappeared,  and  was  placed  among  the  constellations  in  the  sodiac 
vtiie  name  Aquarius,  Ho  was  particularly  worsliipped  in  Greece  and  in  Sicily,  and 
naked  among  the  pastoral  divinities. 
If^^RutkUu  king.'i    Pluto. 

tO^^HU  wtfeJ]    Eurydice.    (See  Orpheus,  line  178.) 
I4-— Hi*  grtater  friend.]    Hercules. 

l^^Mff  mother,']     Venus  ;  the  goddess  being  superior  to  the  mortal  Alcmena. 
^^'Heaul  on  the  altar,]    Those  that  fled  to  the  gods  for  help  were  accustomed,  in 
I  «f  supplication,  to  take  hold  of  the  altar. 
A« — The  prophetess  divine.]    The  sibyl. 
«.]  JUPITER.    (See  Jove.) 

kSiP— n*  innmcigaltli  lake,]    Styx :  i.  e.  which  was  not  pi*rmitted  to  be  crossed. 
7j^-Tke  quten  (Proserpine)  of  Stygian  Jore,]    Of  Pluto. 
.0—814.— One  hough,]    (See  Charon,  line  413.) 
tttf—  Ysmr  unhappy  friend,  ]    M  isenus. 
&r— Few  hMt,]    Your  whole  fleet. 
tl    1I5.J  Wicfaio  these  /iocs  ore  comprehended  the  {unciaY  i\U!«  ul  ^VVMmia* 
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(..]     A.ala>. 


IT  bkt.] 


I,.]     Dc, 


'f  he»  binU  were  wcrtil  w 


'om  LariDg  broDchei  of  diSeftnt  niturei. 
ILETOE.  a  pansitic  pluil,  iliicb  gmos  upon  th(  tiaak  and  liiiiiiliii  il 
it  mi,  hOK-eier,  odIj  the  miitleloc  found  upon  \be  oak  tIjM  mt  biU 
Benemtion  RmoDg  lh«  ilruidj,  who  imagiaFd  (accoidiiig  In  Plioj)  thatll 
this  tree  for  tlie  pmpose  of  besring  the  miaileiop.  ThijB 
|in  Uie  cure  of  ratiou]  diBeucs,  mil  the  juice  eipicued  fiom  ih  km 
'cieign  uid  uniTprsal  leniedy  for  rTery  evil  to  vhicbttetMi 
mFp,  pralubl;,  ori^utcd  tbe  nipcntiliaiu  lererence  ■<&  «lil 
llie  oak  trees  on  which  it  grew  xcic  cenfollj  sougbt.Mdatl 
be  erenL  was  cdcbralcd  vith  njoicmgi)  but  ii  wu  only  InU 
B-jev,  in  <he  lacTeil  monch  of  DecembEr.  on  the  Hilh  daj  of  tbe  at 
I  being  eaurideieil  particiiltrlj  foilUBBle),  The  piiucipMl  dl«4A 
Lo  the  upot,  accompanied  bj  augur*  ringlnit  b^nuuiu  liMBdt 
raid  liolding  a  caduceus,  and  three  other  druids  beating  hnplaWM 
ating  ucendnl  (be  tree,  be  cut  llie  niisiletoc  wiib  a  golden  licUb  III 
lived  b;  tbe  alleDdint  dnjida  in  Ihe  aagum,  ot  clotli  of  white  Mi|»i  > 
i ;  and  iho  soleinnitj  concluded  milh  a  featt,  vhmlhap 
o  beilon  liappioGsa  uD  nil  i1hm«  to  wlioni  tlie  ucred  plani  iboold  tad 
I  discribuliun  louk  plnce  (m  the  firel  day  uf  Iho  jear,  wilb  tha  addilM 
coniecrating  the  mistletoe  by  the  dniida,  Aha  at  lb  fli 
tMperity  for  tlir  nsaembled  people.  TIil-  aaiuuofthe  diuidi  •ai^bjNi 
BGreck  irotO  signifying  eak,  and  by  otheis,  frum  tlie  old  Britiah  ^ 
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d  a  city  lurroanding  a  vaat  deep  pit,  wherein  tho  tortures  wtn  iiiflicied.  lo 
«  of  horror  Virgil  especially  placeB  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  impiety,  of  dis- 
»  to  parents,  of  insubordination,  of  fraud,  of  Iretchery,  of  hatred,  of  avarice,  of 
t  of  the  laws,  &c.  &c. 

B  fifth,  or  region  of  Elyunm,  wna  the  place  of  the  blessed.  This  contained  the 
L  tqnight,  patriots,  inspired  poets,  tlic  inventors  of  arts,  general  benefiicton.  Ace* 
this  region  of  uninterrupted,  unlimited,  and  interminable  bliss,  was  the  vale  of 
:  forgetfolness,  and  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  which  many  of  the  ancient 
hen  (the  Platonists  in  particular)  supposed  that  the  souls  which  had  passed 
acme  period  of  their  trial  were  InunerBed,  preparatory  to  their  inhabiting  new 

^9^  divisions,  over  which  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  as  sovereigns  of  the  whole  snb- 
us  wQfId,  presided,  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  term  Orcu$,  while  that 
or  Hmies  is  exclusively  applied  to  the  three  last,  i.  e.  those  on  the  other  side  of 
: ;  Minos  superintending  the  region  of  Erebus ;  Rbadamanthus  that  of  Tartarus ; 
coa  that  of  Elysium.  The  palace  of  the  king  and  queen  of  hell  was  at  the  entrance 
ith  leading  to  the  Elysian  fields. 
-PriuteuJ]  Deiphobe. 
(See  Funeral  rites.) 

-Bett  oMd  night.]    In  Pitt's  translation,  "  earth  and  night" 
-^wf  in  the  gate.}    Hie  poet  ingeniously  places  in  the  entrance  of  Uie  regtoni  of 
ich  forms  as  seem  connected  with  death. 

CARES.  Cares  are  here  personified,  and  are  associated  with  the  other  torments 
loman  race.  In  this  passage  they  designate  principally  the  cares  of  an  evil  con- 
Care  is  represented  witli  wings,  a  cock  at  his  feet,  and  holding  two  hour-glasses ; 
■an,  as  truly  emblematical  of  care,  is  seen  proceeding  in  his  unifonn  course. 
SORROWS.  The  ancients  personified  GRIEF  :  this  divinity  was,  according  to 
male ;  and  to  oUiers,  tho  daugliter  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  or  of  Air  and  Earth.  As 
r,  she  is  represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  sad  countenance,  her  hands  upoa 
IS,  and  covered  with  a  large  veil.  As  the  farmer,  Grief  is  personified  under  tlie 
a  melancholy,  pallid  man,  clothed  in  Llack,  and  holding  a  torch  which  is  just 
shed,  but  still  smoking ;  his  head  enveloped  in  a  black  mantle ;  or,  holdmg  some 
od,  out  of  which  he  is  squeezing  the  juice  into  a  vase  for  his  beverage,  with  a 
a  his  heart,  from  which  fall  drops  of  blood. 

DISEASES.    The  ancients  also  personified  diseases ;  Virgil  places  them  fai  the 
B  of  his  Infernal  regions. 

AGE.    Old  Age  was  the  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Nox.    She  had  a  temple  at 

and  is  represented  as  an  aged  woman,  covered  either  with  a  black  drapery,  or 

I  of  the  colour  of  dead  leaves,  having  a  cup  in  her  right,  and  a  staff  in  her  left  hand ; 

atines  holds  a  withered  branch,  in  the  act  of  coutemplating  an  open  pit,  on  the 

which  is  an  hour-glass,  whose  almost  exhausted  sand  is  an  emblem  of  human  life 

to  its  close.    The  god  Sf.r  jius  presided  over  old  age. 

WANT.  INDIG CNCE  or  POVERTY  was  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the 
I,  by  some  considered  to  be  the  offspring  of  Luxury  and  Indolence,  and,  by 
of  Excess.  She  is  personified  under  the  figure  of  a  pallid,  anxious  female,  in 
vestments,  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  asking  alms ;  or,  gleaning  in  a  barren  field: 
lee  she  i^>pears  famished,  with  a  wild,  ferocious  as2)ect. 
ERY.]  The  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  also  personified  by  the  ancients. 
I  YEAR.    (See  Fear,  U.  v.  915.) 

I  FAMINE.    HUNGER  was  a  divinity,  according  to  Hcsiod,  the  daughter  of 
■Hfk/pi  plaeea  Uer  at  tho  entrance  of  the  inferual  rt \^\om»,  «xi<\  c^Cu^t^  cs&  ^^^ 
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it  tbo  CocjtQB,  whrre  tivea,  dcttiliife  of  Ibliage,  Uirao  a  nd  id^  ^f^ 
?B  nltiag  in  «  buitn  Geld,  uuing  up  with  hei  nub  •oisa  ibIi^ 
tfiDpIe  of  MioerTB,  il  Chalcia,  in  Eutnca,  ilii  \%  rcpceuntnil  under  (Wl 
lliia,  pm&riited   ngnma,    oiOi  butlow  temples,  ftaukea  qev 
1,  and  lank  bnoHs  aad  anna  lieJ  behind  hei  buk.    Orid'i  deacf^tioMU 

is  DDL  li;5>  appalliai;. 
]  TOILS.    LAIiOUR.ilie»nDrEiebusaDdNai.  < 

]  DEATH.    (Sre  Dcadi,  11.  rvi.  S51.)  4 

,]  SLEEP.     (See  Somnui,  II.  ziv.  B73.)  1 

]  PLEASURES.    By  Oiia  expieHion  wo  must  here  nndcntuul  vOmA 
which  the  malignant  derive  frofli  viewing   the  calanutiea  of    olM 

|E.\SURE.]  ThU  allegorical  divinity,  md  of  Cupid  and  PsTcbe,  is  nM 
CI,  niaged,  playing  cynibalB  oc  timbreli ;  witb  goldfii  lock),  crowa^ 
e,  puTtiBlly  covered  with  a  light  variegated  draper;,  holding  a  fa 
le  bind,  and  with  the  other  a  magnsli  recciijug  a  cup  Erom  ■  ■ 
at  bia  feet;  or,  clothed  in  gmn.  uitb  a  nunibec  of  fisb-hoo 
ainbow  eitendiug  from  one  ihouldei  (o  the  olber. 
]  FRAUDS.  }  Fiauda  and  Force  Bie  not  mootioDcd  in  the  original.  ] 
]  FORCE.  S  a  d><iDit;  among  the  ancients,  reptt'Sented  1 
Dontenance,  with  [be  body  of  a  terpenl,  and  [lie  tail 
the  abode  of  (lie  tnoQEter,  of  which,  as  an  ipptapriate  el 
en  abovo  water  hot  Uie  moat  alluring  part  of  the  ligure,  tbe  htttk 
lRCE,DriUength,naa  penontficd  by  the  nncienta  aa  the  daughter  of  ThoM 
i  Juatiee,  under  the  figure  of  an  Amaion,  encictling  ■  piUu  wilt 
loldmg  a  btaacb  of  oak  la  the  oppoote  hand.    'Die  lion  wai  tbe  molt  oaol 
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■  to  coadncl  orer  the  Stjz  and  the  Acheron,  in  a  ntrrow  man  bark,  the  ihadet  of 
mm  who  had  received  sepulture,  and  had  paid  their  patiage  into  tlie  infernal  regioni. 
ki  MB  exacted  was  never  leas  than  an  obolus,  or  danacCt  and  could  never  eacceed 
m;  thifl  piece  of  money  being  generally  placed  by  the  heathens  in  tlie  month 
'iSkt  departed,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  good  offices  of  the  god.  The  shades  of 
m  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture  wandered  a  hundred  years  (see 
h«  vi.  445 — 45S.)  on  the  shores  of  the  Styx.  No  living  mortal  could  enter  the  bark  of 
haran  vrithont  producing,  as  a  key  of  admission,  a  golden  bough  of  the  tree  sacred  to 
IMSipiiie  (see  JEn.  vi,  210 — ^214.)i  a  custom  which  the  sibyl  confirmed  by  presenting 
!•  to  .£iieaa  when  lie  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  regions  of  Pluto.  The  infernal 
had  soffered  a  year's  banishment  and  punishment  in  one  of  the  most  dismal 
d  Tartarus,  for  having  ferried  over  Hercules  (see  line  531.)  witliout  the  required 


The  poets  have  represented  Charon  as  a  robust  old  man,  of  a  severe,  though  ani- 
and  inspiring  countenance,  with  a  white  and  bushy  beard,  vestments  of  a  dingy 
r,  stained  with  the  mire  of  the  infernal  rivers,  and  with  a  pole  for  tho  direction  of 
hbnfc,  the  sails  of  which  are  of  iron-colour.    According  to  Herodotus,  the  fable  of 
fhuiu  originated  in  Egypt,  where  was  a  priest  of  that  name  in  the  service  of  Vulcan, 
^  aeqiaiied  almost  sovereign  po^'er,  and  amassed  such  immense  riches  from  the  tribute 
41di  he  niied  upon  the  inhumation  of  the  dead,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
of  the  famous  labyrinth,  to  which  supersdtion  soon  assigned  the  epithet  of  the 
of  the  infernal  regions.    Charon  was  also  called  Forth  msus  and  PoRTiToa. 
ilBri— TlUdk  Of  the  UaveM,  tfc]  This  comparison  is  drawn  from  Homer,  II.  iiL  6,  &c* 
4tt«— TfeeAygrioa/oodf.]  Styx. 
■id^— Jifeilf  ta  oathsJ]  (See  Oaths.) 
ii& — Dtfric'd  ofiepukhrea,  tfc.^  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

tor.]  LEUCASPIS.    One  of  the  companions  of  ^neas,  who  was  drowned  in  tlic 
iriienesea. 

Ift& — The  bract  leader  of  the  Lycian  erewJ]  Orontes. 

iWii — Tyrrhene  $eai,]  The  Marb  Tyrruenum,  Etruscum,  or  Imferum  (now  the 
■em  sea). 

t^h — Thi  ermel  naiion.^  Velini. 

tMr— Felta  Moif.]  The  coast  of  Velia,  a  maritime  town  of  Leucania,  founded  by  a 
^^  of  Phocians. 
•^M.— TUf  wretch.]  Palinurus. 
*flft« — Forbidden.']  Because  unburied. 
^XS«— 7%'  tnAamaa  eoaet.]  The  Volin  coast. 

'*Mi^—N§r  was  I  pleased,]    In  consequence  of  having  feiried  over  living  persons  with- 
%he  goldea  bough. 

^9Mm    Strong  Akides.]    "  The  old  author,  under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  affirms,  that 
80  Struck  and  astonished  at  the  majestic  appearance  of  Hercules,  that  he 
him  at  once  Into  his  boat  without  resistance."     Warton. 
•  One.]    lUrailei.— The  harking  porter.    Cerberus. 
•His  sovereign's.]    Pluto's. 
Btr^—lVe.]    Theseus  and  Piritlious. — His  beauteous  bride.    Proserpine. 
Ecu— T*e  golden  rod.]    The  golden  bough.  (See  JEn.  vi.  210.) 
^€i^ — The  triple  porter.]    Cerberus. 

K64.]  CERBERUS.  A  dog,  the  offspring  of  the  giant  Typhon  and  the  monster 
to  whom  Hesiod  assigns  fifty,  Horace  one  hundred,  but  the  greater  part  of  my- 
,  three  heads.  The  poets  describe  liim  with  black  enormous  teeth,  and  represent 
w  enoiclcd  by  serpeDts  instead  of  hair.    His  office  m  tbe  inSmajBl  t«^«&a  ^aa 
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to  guard  tlioir  entrance,  as  well  as  the  palace  of  Fluto  ;  and  from  his  den,  wUcii 
cave  on  the  shores  of  Styx,  to  which  he  was  confined  by  bands  of  serpenta,  lie 
the  shades  that  entered,  and  barked  furiously  at  those  who  wished  to  quit  Tartarus.  Tfcs 
origin  and  significalion  of  thu  fable  of  Cerberus  haTe  very  particularly  occupied  the  attea- 
tion  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers  j  but  their  oiiinions  are  too  vague  and  uaittH- 
faclory  to  deserve  enumeration.  The  only  representation  of  Cerberus  among  the  aaciesti 
was  by  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  in  a  painting  of  the  most  appalling  nature  at  DelphL  TV 
twelfth  labour  impo^Ksd  upon  Hercules  by  Kurysthcus  (M?e  II.  viii.  440 — 448.),  wis  Is 
bring  the  dog  Cerberus  upon  earth.  This  hero  is  described  as  having  hound  the  mooittt 
when  he  descended  into  the  infernal  regions  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Alceidt,  lail  ss 
having  dragged  him  from  the  throne  of  Pluto,  under  which  he  had  taken  refuge. 

Ctsrherus  was  also  called  Cruoboros,  and  CnnoviiAcoStflesh-detourer,  (See  Hoiace, 
b.  ii.Ode  13.) 

"  Cerberus,  cruel  monsler,  fi*  rcc  and  strange, 
Through  his  wide  threefold  throat,  barks  as  a  dog 
Over  the  multitude  iinraersM  beneath. 
His  eyes  glare  crimson,  black  his  unctuous  beard. 
His  belly  large,  and  clnw'd  the  liands,  with  which 
lie  tears  the  spirits,  flays  them,  and  their  limbs 
Piecemeal  disparts."  Carey* s  Dante, 

6hO.—Lot8^jmifres.'\  The  meaning  of  the  line  is,  that  "  the  ghosts  ire  niaigBri 
before  judges,  who,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  assign  to  them  their  reapecUft 
stations."  1'he  praior  (the  great  civil  magistrate  of  Rome,  in  conducting  criminal  trials) 
was  often  assisted  by  select  judges,  or  assessors  (line  583.),  whose  names  were  drawaby 
lot.  To  this  custom  Virgil  alludes  in  the  words  lots  andjutlges;  Minos,  in  this  line,  dis- 
charging the  duty  of  the  prHor. 
582.]  MINOS.    (Sec  M'mos.) 

'*  There  Minos  stands, 
Grinning  with  ghastly  feature,  he,  of  all 
AVlio  e;  t'.T.  strict  examining  the  crimes. 
Gives  sentence,  and  dLsmiHscs  them  beneath, 
According  as  he  foldcth  him  around  ;"  6cr.  &c.     Carry*'  DtMit. 
596. — Mouniful  Jiclds.]     Virgil  describes  this  region  as  the  peculiar  seat  of  unhappj 
lovers.    (See  Infernal  Regions.) 

599. — il/yr/fc.]    The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Venus. 
C04. — Uer  son,']     Alcma'on.    (Sec  Erijdivle  and  Amphiaraus.) 
C04.]  PASIPll AE.    Daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  and  queen  of  Minos  the  2nd,  kiag 
of  Crete.    She  was  mother  of  several  children,  among  whom  were  Dencalioo,  Glaocus, 
Androgeos,  Ariadne,  Pha-dra,  &c.     (See  Daedalus,  Androgens,  and  Crete.) 

GOO.]  LAO  D  AMI  A.  Daughter  of  Acastu.s,  a  Thessulian  prince,  and  Aftydamia, 
and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  (See  Prctesilaus.)  When  she  learnt  the  death  of  her  hnabtmli 
she  caused  a  statue  of  him  to  be  formed,  which  she  never  auffered  to  be  out  of  bcf  sfkL 
lier  father  ordered  the  statue  to  be  burnt,  that  her  thoughts  might  be  diverted  kfM  du> 
melancholy  contemplation  ;  but  hao<lamia  threw  herself  into  the  flames^  and  peiisbc^ 
with  it.  Thence  probably  the  trailition  adopted  by  some  poots,  that  the  gods  ifittff" 
life  to  Protesilaus  for  three  hours,  and  that  this  Iiero  finding  the  decree  by  which  bs«V 
to  return  to  the  shades  below,  was  irreversible,  prevailed  on  Laodamia  to  acconpiny  »* 
thither.     She  was  also  called  Piiyi.acf.ia. 

G06.]  EVADNK.  A  daughter  of  Mars,  or  of  Iphis,  and  the  nymph  Tbebe,  vho 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Apollo ;  but  she  disregarded  his  addresaes,  and  manicd  Ci|*' 
neijs,  one  of  the  seven  celebrated llieban  chiefs.  ^See  llieban  war.)  Ilcr  husband  vat  stnick 
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bj  Jitter,  with  a  IhaDdcrbolt,  for  hk  impiety  ia  btving  dadwad  thst  he  oonld  tak» 
TfcebM  wWiOBt  theaidof  the  god.  During  hb fimena  obeequiei,  Enube  threw  henelf 
«B  IIm  buniDg  pile,  and  perished  in  the  flaroei.    She  it  called  by  Ovid  Iprias. 

M6.]  a£N£US.    (See  Caneiu,  and  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ai.) 

n»-M9.]  (See  Dido.) 

BiM^^BMabifkttff  skt  look'd,  ^rc]  This  passage  is  copied  from  the  silence  of  Ajax, 
iML  sL  666a  &c. 

6i0«— JITcfnver's  race.]  ParthenopaBu :  he  was  son  of  Meleager  and  Aulanta,  and 
aaa  of  tba  aaven  Aigive  chiefs  in  the  first  Theban  war. 

648.— Pate  Adnuiui,  ^.]  Pale  and  gkaatlgy  as  beiog  a  shade.  (See  Adrastns,  II. 
iL6BII.) 

661.]  GLAUCUS,  MEDON,  and,  as  the  original  adds,  THEBSILOCHUS,  aranames 
bamwcd  liroo  D.  zviL  256. 

666.— ilwiener's  seas.]    Acamas,  Agenor,  and  Helicaon. 

661« — Ceres'  aocred  prsesf.3    Polyphsstes,  a  Trojan,  the  prieat  of  Ceres. 

6711^ — Tmeer^*  race]    Deiphobas. 

676.r>OMr  laf<  mdfatml  n^.]    The  night  that  Troy  was  taken. 

7404— TeioV.]  By  tower  seems  meant,  according  to  the  original,  the  space  eneloaed 
vtitUn  ihaae  treble  walls. 

741.]  (Sea  Tartarean  gods.) 

744.]  IChon  imitates  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  line  643  : 

"  At  last  appear 
Hell-honnds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 
And  thrice  threefold  the  gates  ;  three  Iblda  were  brass, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 
Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire. 
Yet  unconsnmed." 

746.]  TISIPHONE.  One  of  the  three  furies.  (See  Furies.)  She  is  represented  by 
the  poata  as  watching  perpetually,  covered  with  an  ensanguined  robe,  at  the  entiance  of 
Items,  and  as  aammoning  her  sisters  to  second  her  in  driving  to  their  abodes  of  eternal 
tarn  the  unhappy  criminals  on  whom  irrevocable  sentence  has  been  passed.  Tisipbone 
hid  a  temple  on  Mount  Cithsron,  surrounded  with  cypress  trees. 

771#— 3%e/iiry.]    Tisipbone. 

776— BmsMlisftet  her  muJas.]  Her  whip  of  snakes.  The  Furies  are  formally  repre- 
aeniad  with  snakes  in  their  hands  for  the  punishment  end  terror  of  the  guilty. 

778^-Her  sisters.]    Megara  and  Alecto. 

TTe^^StmUdng  ghMiJ]    Tisiphone. 

776« — ^Jtfere/brmsdaMe  ftyditi  stands  withim.']  "  Fiercer  than  the  common  hydrs,  which, 
in  the  orifinal,  is  phured  wUhout.'*     Warton, 

786.— G«{^.]    Tartarus. 

78i« — TiitM  race.]    These  were  the  giants.    (See  Titans.) 

764— 3%' iifeiHW  fwins.]    Otns  and  Ephialtes. 

066*     T%€  qmeen  qfftaiisJ]    Megara,  or  Alecto. 

6i6y — Cttmt,']  <'  That  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  together  by 
fta  atrieteat  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  every  plebeian  should  chuse  from  the  patri- 
MM  any  one  he  pleased,  as  his  fotrom,  or  protector,  whose  clieni  he  was  called.  It  was 
4la  part  of  the  patron  to  advise  and  to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  him  with  his  interest  and 
■dbalHioe ;  in  short,  to  do  every  thing  for  him  that  a  parent  uses  to  do  for  his  children. 
The  cHeot  waa  obliged  to  pay  all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him  with  his 
Wb  nd  fiataae  in  any  aitremity.  It  wss  unlawful  for  patrons  and  clients  to  accuse,  »r 
wilaasa  afpNiut  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have  acted  <i\\&er«n»<»  wk^\\. 
CLMUm.  ^  V 
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find  no  diifeiiMOC 
.  ofdcirBuding 


derated  lo  Plabt  mi  A*  i^i 
inotlter  in  fidelity  •nd  sbarmfl 
lyiftB  ikeiu.     Virgil  joilu  10  W^ 


ith  l^creditjrj,  uil  acfiuired  lijr  liu  oa^ 

]     I'be  aacicBt  pwts  aiusll;;  awgn  Ui  a  conceilcd  MM 
'dJIuic,  or  *  Krpeul,  who  lili  Itraeiting  on  the  tpot,  «il|j 
bility  nf  enjojing  iihil  il  guudi.     The   ui'urr  and  ttM  ] 
'  liiemtelrei. 
I'liii  puuge  il  agnDMed  la  rrfi-c  lu  the  tiibune  Scribod 


laCiraai 


|.EG  VAii.    One  of  the  kings  of  ib<-  Upith>,  aoaof  Mui  ud  ClJ 
le  beautiful  Coronii,  who  ■»  belotcd  bj  Apoilo,  nsd  wu  dM 
I  Phlegyia,  enngad  at  the  auccrii  of  the  pid,  muched  agkinat  Dl 

eloaahpa.     Apollo,  tni  thi).  killed  Piilegjni,  am)  placMl  k^ 

Dne  is  raid  to  have  been  luapenJed  oTer  hia  head ;  and  tlM( 

13  (ailing.  lo  harr  kept  him  in  a  Btale  of  peipeuul  alaim,    4 

yai  ai  canlinaally  pronouncing  thii  warniiig  leuon  ;  "  luaimi 

id  the  aFeiighif;  deities."   Phlegjaa  i«,  b}>  Mcne,  idcaliGed  wifh  ri| 

) 

.  e.  required  \>y  the  Fatci.     (S«e  liiie  lOti  of  this  book.)        ' 

"i  loK.J     Proicrpioe.  i 

I  o/ylauurt.]     Ely siao  fielili.  (Sm  Djaiam.)  I 

■?.]     Resi>lL-ndent;  bright.  ' 

la  bard.]     OrpLet 
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Kioa  «mi  obttrncted  by  Tariouf  prodiglef.  An  oncle  bad  d^clarad  tliai LaIidus 
1  an  alliance  for  his  dangbter  with  a  forrign  prince.  Tbe  arrival  tberefore  of 
ialjr  teemed  ao  favourable  to  the  realization  of  the  prediction,  that  LaCinun  was 
Nnpted  to  become  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Trojan  prince,  but  to  offer  him  bii 
marriage. 

pon  tiiu  declared  war  against  the  king  and  iEnoaa ;  but  on  the  death  of  Tomus 
I'of  hia  rivAl,  Lavinia  became  the  wife  of  ^neaa.  Critics  have  iccused  Virgil 
ii  judgment,  in  representing  Lavinia  as  previously  attached  to  Tumus,  a  yomig 
hero :  whereas,  if  Lavinia  had  been  deecribed  as  doomed  to  nurry  a  haughty 
lover,  i£neas  would  tlien  have  appeared  in  the  more  amiable  light  of  her 
Lavinia  was  the  mother  of  tlic  .-Lneas  Siirius  from  whom  all  the  kings  of  Albn 
|nently  called  Siivii,  and  uf  Komus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Capua. 
LBA.    Alba  Longa. 

f^Wit-]  i.  e.  standing  next  to  Silvius  ^tineas,  not  next  in  saccetakm  to  tbe 
B  kings  of  Alba  being  here  enumerated  without  any  reference  to  tbe  exact 
■jr  reigns. 

'ROCAS.  A  king  of  Alba,  wlio  succeeded  Aventinus,  and  was  lather  of 
d  Nuniitor. 

lAPYS.    One  of  the  kings  of  Alba ;  he  seems  to  have  derived  his  name  horn 
prince  Capys. 
iUMITOR.    Son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  and  brother  of  Amulins.    (See 

I 

ILVIUS  i^:N£AS.    This  Silvius  is  son  of  Uie  former  SUvius  (line  1099.)'  >»<* 

itinus  Silvius. 

hiken  wreaths.']    The  highest  military  reward  was  tlio  civic  crown,  ctrraa 

e  of  oak  leaves,  assigned  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citiaen  in  battle. 

;refore  implies  that  the  persons  therein  mentioned  were  illustxioos  warrioiB. 

is,  i£n.  viii.  061.) 

wmbian  vaUt.]    The  walls  of  Gabii,  a  city  of  the  Volaci,  thirteen  miles  from 

olony  was  sent  tliither  by  Latinus  Silvius,  fourth  king  of  Alba.    Juno  was  tlie 

3f  the  place. 

'1DEN^£.    A  city  of  the  Sabines,  founded  by  the  Albans.    Castel  Giubelo  ia 

rains. 

.'OMENTUM.     A  city  of  the  Sabines,  fourteen  miles  from  Borne.    The  little 

netana  is  built  on  its  site. 

lOLA,  or  BOL/E.    A  town  of  the  itqui,  on  the  Appian  road,  ten  miles 

* 

•OMETIA.     A  city  of  the  Volsci,  near  the  Pontine  marsh. 

roUelten  UwWs.]    i.  o.  Collatia,  a  town  built  by  tlie  people  of  Alba  on 

lich  lie  between  the  Prajooitine  road  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.    Dryden 

fo  towns  of  Castrum  Inui  and  Coua  ;  the  former  a  town  of  the  Rntoli,  tb* 

tium,  both  Latin  colonies. 

i  jnieiteu,']    Ilia. 

^ite.']    Mars ;  but  some  by  the  word  aire  understand  Jove,  the  fire  of  th# 

Pitt's  translation,  Imes  1090  and  1001  of  this  book.) 

Tire  crf«/«.]    Common  soldiers  had  only  snudl  crests ;  the  principal  officers  in 

of  great  personages  were  diiitiuguiahcd  by  plumes  of  larger  siae,  and  frequently 

e  in  wearing  two,  three,  or  four  together.     Suidas  is  of  opinion  that  tbe  poels 

led  three  heads  to  Geryon,  because  his  helmet  was  adorned  with  three  ci«fts» 

ribes  Tumua*  helmet  after  the  same  manner  (^n.  vii.  1079.) 

a  Mliuaon  to  tbe  deiiScation  of  Ilomului  undn  ibn  ikim»  «&  Q,wanA» 


I. 
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IfHU^^^likperial  Rom§,']    August;  victorious. 

1067.~rA«  motbir  qf  the  gods.]    C>'bcle.    Rome  was  the  mother  of 
vkhoin  were  equftl  to  gods  in  exploits,  and  some  of  whom  were  deified :  lience  the  pn* 
priety  of  the  compariwD. 

107 1 . — UundredJ]    Numeroua. 

1074. — JhUoh  pm^Rjf.]    (See  JuUi»  JEjl  L  390.) 

1075. — Mighi^  Camr.l  AuoustusCjesar.  According  to  Drydea'a 
CcaaT.  Virgil  seems  to  liave  broken  the  order  in  which  he  makes  Anchieei  ahoar  Mmm 
the  rest  of  his  descendants  accordmg  to  the  succession  in  which  they  were  to  sppev  ii 
the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  complimenting  Augustus,  whom  he  singles  out  innwAlrff 
after  having  mentioned  Romulus,  as  the  most  illustrious  person  that  was  to  riss  klltf 
empire,  which  the  otlier  had  founded. 

Caius  Julius  Caesar  OctaTianus  was  the  first  emperor  of  Rome.  He  was  sob  of  0^ 
▼ius,  an  edile  of  the  people,  and  Accia,  the  niece  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  bom  w^ 
three  years  before  Christ.  His  family  was  of  Velitrs,  an  ancient  town  of  latiom.  Aa- 
gnstus  was  only  four  years  old  when  he  lost  his  father,  and  only  eighteen  when  at  Apri* 
kttia,  in  Epirus,  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle. 

He  forthwith  repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to  revenge  his  death  and  to  claim  tbeiahfliil*  |k 
ance,  which  was  due  to  him  as  Uie  adopted  heir  of  Julius  Cffsar.  On  his  arrival  m  Atf  v 
city,  instead  of  finding  Antony  as  be  expected  from  his  former  pretensions,  an  aelivt  pv*  |' 
tisan  in  his  cause,  he  met  in  him  a  competitor  for  power.  Antony  not  only  refused  ts 
comply  witli  the  demand  of  Octavianus,  that  he  should  render  a  full  statement  id  ths 
immense  .wealth  of  the  dictator,  but  used  all  his  effurts  to  counteract  his  ambitions  ▼ieeii 
by  preventing  the  assent  of  the  people  to  his  adoption.  Octavianua  was  notditcoaragfdij 
the  opposition  of  Antony,  but  even  sold  his  patrimonial  estate  to  pay  soch  pobKc  vd 
private  legacies  as  Csesar  had  bequeatlied  ;  and  thus,  in  addition  to  assuming  the  aaasecf 
Caesar,  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people,  that  the  late  followers  of  his  mide  fioeksd 
in  numbers  to  his  standard. 

Thus  the  state  was  divided  into  three  di.otinct  factions :  that  of  Octavianus,  who  aiVBd 
at  procuring  Cesar's  inheritance  and  revenging  his  death  ;  that  of  Antony,  whose  Mia 
view  was  to  obtain  absolute  power ;  and  that  of  the  conspirators,  who  wiahed  to  itsim 
the  senate  to  its  former  authority.  Octavianus,  by  the  powerful  aasistaiioe  of  CicM^ 
succeeded  in  bringing  over  the  senate  to  his  interest ;  Antony  had  been  noannated  by  the 
people  to  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  sml(» 
who  had  pronounced  him  an  enemy  to  the  state,  in  consequence  of  his  having  dnNB 
Decimns  Jun.  Albinns  Brutus  (consul  elect)  from  that  province,  and  besieged  him  ia  Ae 
city  of  Mutina  (now  Modena).  Octavianus  was  accordingly  despatched  with  the  t*a 
consuls  llirtius  and  Pansa,  at  die  head  of  a  numerous  army,  to  oblige  Antony  to  miss  tke 
siege :  Antony  was  defeated ;  but  the  victory  was  purchased  with  the  Mood  of  the  coa- 
suls ',  Pansa  having,  previous  to  his  death,  confided  to  Octavianns  that  the  aeailB  had  aa 
other  view  in  sending  him  to  fight  against  Antony  than  that  of  weakening  him  as  waU  la 
his  antagonist.  Tlie  truth  of  this  communication  was  confirmed  by  the  lefoaal  of  Aa 
senate  to  grant  Octavianus  a  triumph,  and  by  their  assigning  the  command  of  a  put  of 
his  army  to  Decimus  Brutus  ;  he  also  obtained  a  further  proof  of  their  hostile  diopoip 
tions  towards  him  by  tlieir  refusal  to  comply  with  his  subsequent  demand  of  tha  ooa^ 
ship.  He  accordingly  no  longer  disguised  either  his  original  designs  or  his  present  icseil' 
ment,  and  thus  so  intimidated  the  senate,  that  they  not  only  granted  hln  the  ofieo  tf 
consul,  but  an  authority  superior  to  all  law. 

The  first  use  Octavianus  made  of  his  power  was  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  AaMtf 
and  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus,  a  Roman  of  illustrious  fsmily,  who  had  the  aNBWtfid  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  i  this  ha  effected  upon  a  little  island  near  Mothia ;  where,  afkata  MB- 
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icQiitfoB  widi  bii  ffDimer  opponent  Antony,  it  w«s  agveod  that  thaj  fhoold  fotm 
id  HioBvinto ;  nppropriating  to  tliemieWei  the  appellation  of  Trinmin  ;  Ac- 
/  ikt  TifrnkUCf  wUh  eonwlar  fwtr.  In  the  divinon  of  this  power  Gaol  waa 
»  Antony ;  Spain  to  Lepidua ;  and  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  iaianda  to 
u  I  Italy  and  the  eastern  provinces  remainiog  in  connnoii,  nntil  their  general 
loald  he  entirely  subdued.  At  this  conference  they  arranged  the  project  of 
ig  an  who  should  either  oppose  their  amhitious  views,  or  had  been  inToIved  in 
ir  of  Ccaar :  among  the  proscribed,  amounting,  according  to  the  authors  of  that 
bout  three  hundred  senators,  and  two  thousand  knights,  Cicero,  the  original 
Oataviadus,  was  included,  as  well  as  the  uncle  of  Antony  and  the  brother  of 
Tliia  treaty  waa  cemented  by  a  contract  of  marriage  between  Octavianus  and 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Antony.  As  many  ss  could  escape  the  cruelty  of  the 
,  fled  into  Macedonia  to  Bratos,  or  found  refuge  with  Sextus  Pompey  in  Sicily* 
{tb,  the  vengeance  of  the  triumviri  being  fuUy  satiated  at  Rome,  Octavianus  and 
leaving  Lrpidus  to  defend  tliat  city,  marched  into  Macedonia  against  Brutua  and 
the  BBoat  prominent  among  the  murderers  of  Canar,  and  Uiere  defeated  them  on 
I  of  Philippi,  forty-two  years  B.C.  Both  these  generals,  the  first  of  whom  had 
aga  in  Macedonia,  and  the  Utter  in  Syria,  after  the  death  of  Cesar,  unable  vo 
hair  defeat,  fell  upon  their  swords.  Octavianus  ordered  the  head  of  Bmtoa  to  bo 
alB  his  presence  ;  and  after  loading  it  with  execrations,  he  ordered  that  it  ahonid 
fed  to  Rome,  and  there  thrown  at  tlM  foot  of  the  statue  of  Julioa  Csetar«  It  ia 
thai  of  all  those  who  were  implicated  in  the  death  of  C«aar  not  one  died  a 
MMfa. 

the  moment  of  Brutus'  death  the  triumviri  began  to  act  aa  sovereigns,  and  to 
B  Boman  dominions  among  them,  as  theirs  by  right  of  conqtiest.  Their  power 
la  eatablished  upon  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony  paaaed  over  into 
nd  thence  into  Asia,  where  all  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  who  acknowledged  the 
lOwer,  came  to  pay  him  their  obedience.  In  this  manner  he  proceeded  from 
to  kingdom,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigni,  exacting  contribotioaay  and  dia> 
favonia  and  crowns,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  his  caprice :  he  tranafefred 
kNB  of  Cappadocia  from  Ariarathes  to  Sysenes ;  he  fixed  Herod  the  Oreit  on  the 
'  Jodaa ;  and  even  ordered  Cleopatra,  tlie  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt,  to  appear 
m  to  answer  an  imputation  of  treacliery  against  Seiapion,  her  governor  in  the 
Cypnia,  for  having  formerly  fumiabed  succours  to  the  conspiratora.  Cleopatra 
dy  esperienced  the  efiect  of  her  beauty  upon  Julius  Cnsar,  and  therefore  deter* 
a  attending  the  court  of  Antony  in  person.  Antony  was  at  Tarsnt,  a  dty  of 
t  the  month  of  the  Cydnus ;  the  queen  accordingly  sailed  down  the  river  ia  a 
■t  galley  covered  with  gold,  the  sails  being  of  pnrple,  the  oara  of  silver,  keeping 
be  aoand  of  flutes  and  cymbals ;  while  she  herself  reclhied  on  a  couch  spangled 
i  of  gold,  and  mith  such  decorationa  and  omamenta  aa  poeta  and  painters  nauaOy 
i  Venus.  Her  conquest  over  Antony  was  complete ;  and  the  triamvir,  sacrificing 
eanaiderationa,  accompanied  her  into  Egypt.  Octavianus  in  the  mean  time  le- 
I  Italy,  where  he  rewarded  hia  soldiers  with  the  landa  of  thoae  who  had  been 
ri  by  the  triumvirs,  and  of  aeveial  other  of  the  inhabitantB  of  the  conntry,  whom 
by  Bttbjacted  to  every  extremity  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  Among  the 
iindiTiduals  driven  fitim  their  possessions,  waa  Virgil;  but  he,  owing  to  the  in- 
tt  of  MBcenaa,  the  friend  and  connaellor  of  Octavianus,  obtabed  the  nititatSon 
sperty ;  and,  in  gratitude  to  Octavianus,  devoted  his  first  Bucolic  to  bis  pndae, 
id  bahig  anbaequenily  undertaken,  aa  it  ia  supposed,  with  the  adulatory  <ri»w  of 
a  oonpariaoa  between  Angnatua  and  JEaeaa,  and  oC  tncui^  Khia  ^uubiX.  ^aamiA. 
UmAanij  to  Outibeio,    The  connection  wUch  mMxiad  \w\ii«c&  OtMs^oBDeaak 
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1  intsmpteil  bj  the  nitural  indi^stian  of  Fnfiia,  Uie  •rifle  oT  (he  IHM 
.n  canwqapnce  of  hit  di>gn»ful  pmioa  for  Cleopltn.    f 


a  held  i 


>r  ILe  Africa 


HCOD^  ;  Ihc  dfatli  of  FuJvi 
Llioii  being  effettfd  between  the  rival*,  lli 
■Iod;  nitb  Ocun*.  the  id><(T  of  Augusiui, 

I  liare  the  camtntuid  af  Ibe  weat,  AsMiyrfi 

D  lirotiQceg  ;  Seitus  Pompe;  being  pamiilal  ti 

meim,  "illi  ■!!  Ihf  islindi  he  had  ilrendy  poxeised. 

enl  peace  conctuded.  aod  ■  cewiitioii  of  llie  calanmies,  ODdaUtf 

I  long  SQffering.IookeJ  fur;  but  these  eijieclatloni  prored  Uliet 

it  eitentisl  (o  bis  vieiia  In  gel  rid  of  SeiluB  Potojiej.     He  <nu  ■( 

■bUh  he  h*d  caused  to  be  bailt  U  RaTeona.  tnd  uotlief  wbidi,  m 

ciolted  from  I'uiujiej.     With  tliese  reHmrcei  he  delrniiitird  loin 

two  unsacceBiful  nttrmpta,  hieing  during  the  isteital  of  twtliewi 

twecn  ibem.  receiced  au  additlan  (if  nne   hundred  and  tweotf  Mf 

AnloDj.     TbeK  reienes  bd  eihilaraiod  Pompcy,  that  he  ■amiBrf 

ISan  b/  A'rpfunr.     Oelaiisnug  was.  iiowever,  not  to  be  detemd  fioB 

□rdingtj  reinlbrced  hie  naiy  and  army,  and  gare  the  eomaaa 

■fiec  a  gevere  itioggle  Hilh  tlie  adimuy,  gaine 

(ScB  Md.  tui.  UOS-OOD.) 

a  AnlODf ,  and  noiHithataiiding  the  aiylum  •bicb  he  bed  o 

of  the  Uiuntilr,  was  sliiin  by  order  of  hie  lienienatit  Titui,     (Seafl 

r,  Antony,  and  Cleopiitra.) 

naval  of  this  obitAcle  to  bia  absolute  ;inwet,  Oclaiianus  next  pioriM  fl 

f  l^pidui,  and  hsTmg  ciijed  him  ti>  Circenn.  a  ton-u  of  Latieni  («h 
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M  adfantageB,  tmt  w«i  toon  deserted  by  his  adherents :  lui  nntagonlBt  obtained 
of  the  city,  aad  Antooy,  Hpprised  of  the  defection  of  Lu  own  troops  and  the 

sf  Cleopatra,  who  from  personal  apprehenaion  had  betrayed  faU  aclieroes  and 
fleet  to  pass  over  tu  the  enemy,  stabbed  himself  in  despair.    Octavianos,  after 

df  bis  adversary,  made  his  entry  inCu  Alexandria;   and  Cleopatra,  finding 

HMflible,  resolved  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  gracing  the  ^ictor'a  triumph  by 
death,  which  she  effected  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  conveyed  to  her  in  a  banket 

iving  aettled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Octavianus  returned  to  Home  through  Syria, 
>r,  and  Greece,  lie  entered  the  city  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  from  him  after- 
ed  August,  and  was  allowed  three  triuniphs  ;  one  for  the  victory  gained  over 
itians,  another  for  the  battle  of  Actiuni,  and  a  third  fur  the  siege  of  AlexaA- 
)  defeat  and  death  of  Antony  left  Octavianus  !K>Ic  master  of  the  universe.  His 
n  and  sagacity ,  however,  prompted  him  to  bear  in  mind  the  example  of  former 
if  sovereign  power  ;  and  liis  artful  rejection  of  any  external  symbol  of  what  he 
njoyed,  so  admirably  succeeded,  that  tlie  srnate,  whidi  was  filled  with  his  own 
compelled  him  to  accept  of  the  sovereignty,  prefixing  the  name  of  Augustus  to 
csar  Octavianus.  It  was  agreed  that  the  government  of  the  empire  should  be 
to  him  for  ten  years,  then  to  be  renewed,  unless  the  burdensome  nature  of  its 
old  impel  him  to  replace  it  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  people.  He  raised 
sr  of  conscript  fathers  to  1,000  ;  and  before  he  entered  on  his  sixth  consulship 
census  of  the  people,  the  number  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms  being  found  to  amount 
i  ;  he  celebrated  the  games  which  had  been  decreed  by  the  senate  for  his  vic- 
rtinm,  and  their  repetition  was  ordered  in  every  fifth  year ;  he  rerised  and 
he  laws,  expunging  several  of  peculiar  severity  which  had  been  enacted  daring 
irate  ;  he  assigned  to  the  members  uf  the  senate  such  of  the  provinces  as  were 

peaceable,  keeping  to  himself  those  which  were  exposed  to  the  incursion  of 
nations  ;  giving  to  the  latter  the  appellation  of  tmperio/,  and  to  tlie  former  that 
"mI  proYinces!  Over  the  provinces  of  both  descriptions  were  appointed  such 
i  had  held  tlie  office  of  consul  or  pr»tor,  under  the  titles  of  proconsul  and  pro- 
he  raised  many  magnificent  public  buildings,  repaired  the  old,  and  erected  in 
1  that  celelvated  pillar  of  gilded  bronze,  which  served  as  a  central  point  for  aU 
oads  which  commenced  at  Rome.  The  city,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of 
lors,  was  about  fifty  miles  in  compass. 

lent  of  the  empire  may  be  computed  at  about  4,000  miles  in  length  and  abont 
ach  in  breadth,  and  its  yearly  n-venues  at  more  than  40,000,000  of  our  money, 
e  views  of  Augustus*  policy  waa  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and  for 
Me  he  dispersed  them  through  dillereitt  parts  of  Italy  in  thirty-two  colonies  ;  he 
lot  twenty-five  legions,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  Europe  ;  viz.  eight  on  the 
or  on  the  Danube,  three  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Dalmatia ;  the  other  eight  were 
.in  Asia  and  Africa.  AU  these  forces,  amounting  to  170,650  men,  were  kept 
ny  ages  by  the  Roman  emperors  ;  twelve  cohorts  (10,000  men)  were  always 
io  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Homo,  nine  being  termed  praitorian,  and  three,  city 

Augustus  constantly  kept  at  sea  two  powerful  navies,  tlie  one  riding  at  anchor 
snna,  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misenum,  in  the  ISlediterranean.  He 
bdned  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturiitns,  and  formed  many  advantageous  alliances 
Asiatic  nations.  The  empire,  however,  was  so  extended  beyond  the  power  of 
xmtiol,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Germans,  the  Rha:ti,  tlie  Vinde- 
^orici,  made  such  inroads,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  despatch  his  son 
nd  his  son-in-law  Tiberius,  to  quell  them  ;  indeed,  during  the  la%t  Yean  ot  ^vb 
the  aortbem  bBibarkna  becnwe  so  formidable,  tV\ai  «\^qiu^Ti>mvvql^  qy^oik^ 
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them  with  grett  ▼igour,  and  wm  eren  honoured  with  a  trimnpli  m  comecpeace  of  Ui 
eiploHi,  the  Romans  ioitained  one  dreadfol  overthrow  from  the  Germaa  feneral  Am^ 
muM,  under  the  consul  Quintal  Varaa.  Aogoatus  aaaodated  Tiberius  with  Um  in  Ihi 
empire ;  and  the  last  of  his  public  acts  was  the  appointment  of  Germanicna  to  tha.Cia> 
mand  of  the  forces  acting  against  the  northern  barbarians,  and  of  Tiberius  to  oppose  Ihi 
Ulyrians. 

Attgustui  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-iixtli  of  his  mft, 
A.D.  14f  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  on  his  way  back  to  Rome  from  Naples*  where,  nohrith^ 
standing  his  advanced  age,  he  had  been  present  at  the  gamea  there  celebiated  ia  hk 
honour.  In  addition  to  the  temporal  honours  enjoyed  by  Augustus,  he  was  in  the  ynr 
11  B.C.  created  pontifex  mazimus,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  kisdHrth, 
and  which  was  enjoyed  by  his  successors  down  to  the  reign  of  Tbeodoaiiis,  Mi  A.D. 
The  senate  also  decreed  divine  honours  to  him* 

Augustas  was  married  tliree  times ;  to  Claudia,  to  Scribonia,  and  to  Livia.  His  ealy 
child  was  the  depraved  Julia,  who  was  successively  married  to  MaiceUuSy  the  soa  sf 
Marcelltts  and  Octavia ;  to  Agrippa  Vipsanius,  the  celebrated  Rmaaa  who  fiivourad  ika 
cause  of  Augustus  at  Actiom  and  Philippi ;  and  to  llberius,  the  adoptad  aoo  and  lacccfr- 
aor  of  Augustus.  She  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  crimes  under  the  reign  of  bar  tyianaical  aai 
cruel  husband ;  he  starved  her  to  death. 

The  age  of  Augustus  is  considered,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  one  of  thoaa  whick 
haa  done  most  honour  to  the  human  rsce.  Virgil,  Horace,  livy,  Tibullua,  Ovid,  Mm** 
nas,  Macer,  Propertius,  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  &c.  were  among  the  conaCellalion  of  peat 
men  by  whom  it  was  dignified. 

Augustas  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  possessed  any  inherent  virtues ;  all  the  qvafite 
by  which  he  gained  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  people  ia  At 
different  countries  which  he  visited,  and  by  which  he  acquired  popularity  among  kit 
troops,  were  the  effect  of  policy  and  dissimulation,  of  a  singularly  happy  addreas,  and  ti 
an  extraordinary  facility  of  expressing  the  ideas  with  which  his  enlarged  and  cuhivalBd 
mind  abounded.    To  these  were  supersdded  the  advantages  of  an'  agreeahle  exterior,  hii 
eyes  being  said  to  dart  a  fire  irresistible  in  its  brilliancy.    His  proacriptiona»  his  appe- 
priation  of  the  finest  lands  in  Italy  to  the  army,  and  many  individual  acts  of  harhari^i 
attest  his  cruelty  and  injustice  ;  while  the  rigour  with  which  he  exacted  the  obseifaaat 
of  moral  law,  and  the  total  disregard  of  order  in  his  own  conduct,  equally  manifest  Ui 
tyranny  and  his  profligacy.    When  he  was  on  the  point  of  dying,  he  observed  tliat  be  hil 
found  Rome  of  brick  and  had  left  it  of  marble  i  and  then,  desiring  a  lodking-glaas  to  bs 
brought,  and  ordering  his  attendants  to  dreu  him,  he  asked  his  sommndiBg  fiisBdi 
*'  whether  he  had  acted  his  part  well  ?"    They  answered  in  the  afllrmative.    Ha  thsa 
added,  "  clap  your  hands,  the  play  is  over !" 

(See  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  2.  iii.  S.  5. 14.  iv.  5.  14. 15. ;  and  Ovid'a  Met.  b.  iv.) 

1070. — Long  foretold*]  Virgil  ii  supposed  to  allude,  in  thia  paasage,  to  a  cHtaia 
oracular  prediction  which,  just  previous  to  the  birth  of  Augustus,  generally  pnviiled, 
that  there  would  soon  be  bom  a  person  who  sliould  be  roaster  of  the  uniTCiae.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Virgirs  PoUio,  and  Pope's  Messiah. 

1080.— TAe  ffoZm.]    Italy.    (See  Janus.) 

1081* — Bitter  age  nfgoldJ]  The  reign  of  Saturn  was  so  mild  and  happy,  thtf  tki 
poets,  who  distmguish  it  by  the  name  of  the  GoUea  Age,  have  celebrated  it  with  all  the 
pomp  and  luxuriance  of  imagination.  (See  Georgic  i.  191* ;  and  Garth's  Ovid,  U^ 
i.  112.) 

1082.]  AFRIC.   )  The  poet  alludes  to  the  extension  of  tlie  Roman  empire  in  Afiics 

1082.]  INDIA.  )  and  Aria.  India  is  a  poetical  expreaaioa  fiw  the  East;  aai,i» 
this  acceptation  of  the  word,  Virgil  refers  partly  to  the  reatoialian,  by  Fhnates,  kuf  rf 
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hMlifiv  fli  tlw  BoBHi  ttiDdariU  wkich  had  been  uken  in  tlio  victoriee  giuaed  over 
iMipi  tmd  Asloaj ;  nd  partly  tu  the  embauy  of  the  Indi  wnt  to  Auguitue  while  ho 
llVift^yiln*  The  Indi  are  aappoeed  by  some  to  liavo  been  the  Cutldte  Kttdopiana. 
■AJfRICA  wae  called  Libya  by  the  Greek  ind  Roman  poets ;  tlie  name  whioh  we 
mly  to  the  whole  continent  being  confined  by  thu  ancients  to  one  of  the  five  provincea 
hlto  which  Che  aofth  of  that  country  was  divided.  These  provinces  were  :— 
III*  Madbitahia  (bow  Morocco  and  Fes) ;  of  which  the  chief  towns  were  CvsaraB  and 


jA  NVMIDIA  (pom  Algien) ;  of  which  the  two  cliiof  states  were  tira  Masayli  and 
pbHiVli  (the  kingdoms  of  Maainissa  and  Syphax) ;  and  the  chief  towns,  Tabieca ; 
IhpiBegMM  (now  Bona),  the  episcopal  seat  of  St.  Augustine ;  Ku(!'cade  ;  Cirta  (aob- 
ifMaily  Sittianoram  Cokmiay  and  Constantina  \  aga) ;  Sicca ;  and  Zama,  famous  for 
lidUhttt  of  Hannibal  by  Scipio  at  the  end  of  the  second  Funic  war.  201  U.C. 
ii&  AvaiCA  PnoPBiA  (now  the  kingdom  of  Tunis),  of  which  the  chief  city  was  Car- 
i(aae  Cwtfaage);  and  the  pUces  of  lets  note,  Tunes  (now  Tonu) ;  Mercuril  Pio- 
or  Henncum  (now  Cspe  Bona);  Clupea  (now  Aklibea);  Hadrumetom; 
(now  Demaaa,  near  which  Julius  Csesar  defeated  Cato  and  Jaba) ;  and  Utica 
die  UtieeDaia) ;  the  country  to  the  east  and  west  of  Africa  Propria  being  called 
or  Emporia,  and  Zeugitana. 
<k  XuvA,  which  contained  the  two  countries  of  Cffremuea  and  Marmanea  (now  Barca), 
of  Cyreaaica  being  csUed  Peniapolis,  from  five  cities  of  particular  celebrity : 
Bie  difirerently  enomeiatod  by  geographers,  wlio  select  them  from  the  fol- 
Cyrane  (bow  Curin);  Barce  (now  Barca);  Berenice  or  }Iesperia  (now  Beraic, 
W88  the  liUed  garden  of  the  Hesperidee) ;  Apollonia  (now  Mara  Saia); 
(now  TokMneta) ;  Damia  (now  Deme) ;  Arsinoe ;  and  Teuchira ;  the  wbdc  of 
I,  BUKOver,  comprehended  vrithin  the  tract  of  the  Nomades.  lUgia  Sffr- 
|p%  or  the  cooBtiy  between  the  two  Syrtos  (now  Tripoli),  of  which  Uie  throe  principal 
Wm  wen  Leptii,  (Em»  and  Sabrau  (now  Sabart). 
A  JEarrtvB  (aee  Egypt). 

JAe  GcTVLi,  Gabaxa!(tbs,  Liaris,  and  JErHiorts,  whose  limits  are  not  defined, 
Milad  the  men  inland  aad  southern  paru  of  Africa.  Westof  Gstolia  (now  fiiledal- 
iriiQ  wen  ihe  /Btefar  FarimaaUt  (now  the  Canaries),  notth  of  which  were  the  immdm 
(now  the  Madeiras).  The  Cape  Verd  IsUmds  are  suppeaed  to  have  been  the 
littftri^n  of  the  andents. 
ilhB chief  ritcfa  of  Africa  wen,  the  A'iiaj(9ee  Nile);  the  Niger,  or  Omm^  Jm,  or 
(•■hl(bj  aome  soppoeed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Senegal)  -,  the  Bagrmdmt  ^Mefsfda) ; 
baO^ptef  (bow the  Wad-Qoaham) ;  th«  TriUms:  the  MtUmkmfa  M^Uehaik  <Mm 
UffB);  die  AmmgaM  (now  Wsd-tl-Kiber^i  the  Darmiat;  the  JfessilAetes;  the  Siaikkt, 
ib 

40iifteflfviDaficB,iAtheniMiatofthesaads  of  the  Ubyan  desert,  waa  the  fca— liful 
■d  ^mdamx  afan»  or  Oesis,  in  which  were  the  temple  mid  oracle  of  Jopiier  AmmoB.  (flee 
the  appeUatiooa  of  Japiier,  and  AmmeB,  JEr»  iv.  Sdd.)  The  aacieete 
the  name  of  Osaia,  three  sicaatioDa,  namely,  the  grmUr  Oamt^  which 
ef  a  Bflanber  of  detached  fertiie  spots  or  islanda,  ezteediBg  in  a  line 
of  the  \n0i,  and  sloa^  which  the  caravaaa  from  Cairo  tn  Dmfar 
Oamg,  which,  like  the  greater,  consisu  of  a  chain  <^f  narrow  i«lsnds  roB' 
to  the  Nile,  and  iae^;iaDiB^  «t  the  diauace  rj  tatty  auleo  to  the  northwani  Af 
hepcBfevOasia;  and  the  Oeris  of  y«pi#^  .4anM*. 

Xha  hnowledfe  of  the  aodenu  concerning  Afnca  leems  to  b«ve  b«!ea»  io  a  ^wet  degr^. 
to  the  coBBtriea  either  wijoiniB^  the  M^iiurranean  w  rhe  Red  sea.    PreriAne  rn 
CL  Jfflk  -^  ^ 


lowing  muraor,  beginning  fRmi  Sgjft  an 
tht  GiLLioiaMK;  ths  AcKnics;  tha  C 
IB  Uukd  tribe,  baing  remarkable  (br  the  a 
Wcd^M  the  Greek  ciuton  of  binewini 
Awn  thk  {leople) ;  the  pnma«e  of  Cjn 
Pitl'li  (m  pcqde  vho  eijnjad  the  npni 
HaCiC  i  (he  GiHDiHEi ;  the  LuTOPnACi ; 
Ifae  Zavicai ;  and  the  ZiroAnraa  ;  the  liai 
*  ohkh  Nktaioed  the  dtj  at  Cutb 
11  b  wj  indiidBcL  He  anigQei 
tka  ataole  regioD  iahabited  by  nen  of  a  bl 
hiUtaU*  Wartit ;  (Ud  (rf  tbe  Nile,  h«  aSntu 

erocodllw. 

d  b;  tba  ancimti  in 
iNTiiskt,  and  ■  cMManpia  in  her  left  hand, 
iowan.  On  ■  medal  at  tbe  reign  of  Adria 
•lepbant;  iiidon  ooe  of  tbe  rciga  of  qurru 
of  Atlw,  (vfored  with  the  lUn  of  tbe  elephi 
dgna  ef  tha  ndiac.  The  nodenu  kan  repi 
WMMw,  with  Milled  biir,  an  elephant'i  hen 
•an  of  com  io  one  haad,  a  KorpiDD  or  ibo  ti 
bjr  a  lion  and  Mtpeati. 
Tfa*  hone  and  tfaa  palm-tiH  were  the  ejn 


AngBiti 


ym^.}    i.a 
MiMMrt  tha  tiotrfce- 

I0es.1  ATLAS,    n*  thi. 
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n]  it  tm  adomad  with  purple  clngten. 
MM.]    Emblematical  of  the  peaceful  reign  of  Numa. 
1^]  CENSER.  Emblematical  of  Numa'B  having  instituted  regular  orden  of  prieatii, 
idnord  the  lacred  ritea  of  the  Uomana  to  a  sjstrm. 

Tba  aiaiatevi  of  religion  among  the  Romans  may  be  thus  classed :  vii. 

I,  The  PONTIFICES.  ^ 

lb  The  AUGURES,  or  AUSPICES,      f  These  «eie  called  the  four  collegBe 

III.  The  SEPTEMVIRI  EPULONES.    (of  priesu. 

IV.  The  QUINDECEMVIRI.  J 

V.  PRIESTS  OF  AN  INFERIOR  ORDER. 

VI.  PRIESTS  OF  PARTICULAR  GODS. 

u  The  PONTIFICES.  These  were  appointed  by  the  college ;  they  were  et  first 
•  freni  •moeg  the  patridaos,  but  in  the  sequel  indiicriminately  from  the  two  orders* 
Uef  of  the  pontifices  was  called  ponlifex  maximua,  and  was  created  by  the  people, 
s  oflice,  which  was  one  of  great  dignity  and  power,  he  was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter 
Blatters,  liis  presence  being  morforer  indispensable  on  all  public  and  aolcmn 
1 1  the  director  of  the  sacred  rites,  he  possessed  sovereign  control  over  thepriesta. 
igh  invested  even  with  consular  authority ;  had  in  certain  cases  power  of  life  and 
fe  with  reservation  of  appeal  to  the  peopU*.  and  the  regulation  of  the  year  and  puhlio 
dVp  a  register  denominated  the  fasti  kalendares,  in  which  the  fanii  and  mtftuti 
|hMl  (he  year  were  specified,  and  tlie  names  of  the  consuls  and  magistiaties  enume- 
Ja  andeBt  times  the  pimtifex  nutximu*  used  to  draw  up  a  short  account  of  the 
;  traMactiona  of  overy  yttar,  in  a  book,  which  was  laid  open  in  his  house  to  the  in- 
OB  of  all  persons.  These  records  were  called  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  anmale»;  but 
of  compiling  lliem  was  discontinued  after  tliat  of  Sylla.  The  office  of  poetlfex 
lor  life ;  the  emperor  Aogustui  assumed  it ;  and  it  was  held  by  his  saoce*- 
to  the  time  of  the  emperor  llieodosius,  who,  to^'ards  the  end  of  the  fioarth 
j»  abolished  heathen  worship  at  Rome.  The  badges  of  the  pontifices  were  the 
nHearfe  ;  a  woollen  cap  in  the  form  of  a  cone  (see  JEn»  viii.  881.) ;  and  a  MBall 
rfryaja)  wrapped  round  witli  wool,  and  a  tufk  or  tassel  on  the  top  of  it. 
u  The  AUGURES,  or  AUSPICES.  This  body  of  priests,  instituted  by  Romafaia, 
r  the  greatest  authority  in  tlie  Roman  state,  nothing  of  importance,  either  puhhc  or 
Bj  in  peace  or  in  war,  being  undertaken  without  consulting  theoi.  Their  office  con- 
IB  azplaining  omens  and  in  foretelling  future  events,  from  certain  tokens,  which  were 
f  derived  from  tlie  following  sources ;  vii.  appearances  in  the  heavens ;  the  flight, 
m§,  er  feeding  of  birds ;  of  quadrupeds  crossing  a  path  in  an  unusual  place  or 
■r;  aad  any  estraordinary  accidents  or  occurrences.  The  augurs,  of  whom  the  chief 
aUad  wmgiaUr  cMegii^  were  originally  three  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe ;  a  fonrth 
Med  by  Tullus  Hostilius ;  and  their  number  was  ultimotcly  increased  by  Sylla  to 
u  [The  anmber  of  the  tribes,  originally  three ;  vis.  the  Rnmneiue§  or  Aoaiacf » the 
sacVf  or  TitiemeSt  and  the  Luceres,  was  increased  at  various  tiroes,  till  it  aanounted, 
.  latter  period  of  tlie  republic,!  to  thirty-five  ;  and  tlie  term  which  originally  do- 
sed the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  ward  or  region  of  the  city,  was  applied  equally  to 
■tQCta  of  the  Roman  territory  ;  tliese  were  called  tribiu  ruatiem  ;  the  former,  MkmM^ 
Mb]  The  hadgee  of  the  augurs  were  a  kind  of  robe,  called  /rs^ca,  either  striped  wiib 
%  ar  CQBpoaed  of  purple  and  scarlet ;  a  cap  of  a  conical  shape,  like  that  of  the  pon- 
i;  and  a  crooked  staff,  called  /i^nks,  which  they  carried  in  their  right  hand  to  mtA 
hr  qaartcn  hf  the  hea? ens.  The  words  Qitf^UTium  and  aunpkium  are  commonly,  Ht  not 
H^  aaad  prpniacuously ;  augfieinm  was  properly  tlie  foretelling  of  fntnie  events, 
the  hMpection  of  birds ;  augurium,  from  any  omens  or  prodigies  whatever ;  while 
iClhaaa.veidf  (see  ^:u.  lU.  I2I— «47.)  is  often  put  (oi  the fiBa«PTmA\>  ^U1&>wbm» 
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untial  a  part  of  eduoiion,  [hat,  by  a  dreree  of  the  unlit. »  — Bfc 
>on>  of  llie  leading  mrn  at  Rome  w<-re  etnuUnUy  atat  in  noeeaioB  lo  Nik 
tUtes  ol  Etrurii   to   be  inMjuctiid   in   Ibc    (cirnce.     Afto  tiw  <Ia*«l 
•amo  CMtomatj-  for  no  one  to  enter  opon  an  office  -ithoot  ooMoiaBf  «• 
the  hinorian  Dionynni  ilalei.  that  in  hi>  time  the  cuMnn  bnl,  IB  a/UI^ 
1.  and  WH  only  obwrred  foi  farm-i  uke.    (See  Angory,  II.  1.  l»l.) 

y  RDiniiliu.    TbeirarlcansiitediDeiplaiamgDineotanddetoaiuDtA* 

fthe  a>me.  amoke,  «id  other  arccanituicei  itlending  (he  BacrifiM. 
EPTEMVIRI  EPl'LONES  were  prieita   whoM  office   it    wa.  toKtM 

y  worn  the  l^a  pr«l(Tta. 

UlNDECEMVIRI.    Ati  order  of  priesis  to  whom  w«  consgDedtk. 
bylline  book..    (See  Cnmaan  Sibyl,  page  419.)    Two  pmona  of  atattrt* 
■uinmri,  <L-eie  originally  Kppnaled  by  Tarqum  the  Piund  to  tbeolei; 

est  of  »by]line  oticlea.     Several    Teraea,  bam  wbidi  the  futeibeflMM 
la.  were  collected  ;  tbe>e  booki  being  eteotmlly  depoaled  by  ll«e»f« 
they  had  been  recopied  by  ll«  ptieata,  in  two  gill  caaea,  nnder  thelHMtf 
polio,  in  hia  temple  on  the  Palatine  MoonC ;  lieoce  Virgil's  iatniae6m* 
^ijj^o^^nM^^nji^Jj^Tii^mjd^mnj^ra^wM* 
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acff0d  litM  at  which  the  kings  had,  before  that  tine,  Uieinael?ea  ofliciated.    He  wai 
■hjul  to  die  pmU^ex  wiaxbrnu. 

Ti.  PRIESTS   OF    PARTICULAR    GODS.    They  were    initkated  by  Nnma 
and  temed  Flamines,  from  a  conical  cap,  or  fillet,  which  wai  peculiar  to 
They  won  a  purple  robe,  called  Una,  owex  their  toga,  and  had  a  leat  in  the 
of  poatifioea  (thejlomeii  of  Jupiter,  of  Man,  and  of  Quirinus  (Romulus),  being 
alnyB  aeleetad  from  among  the  patricians].    There  were  otlier  flaminea»  called  mnortM, 
vhi  might  be  of  plebeian  birth,  as,  thejkmen  of  Caimenta,  &c. 
Iha  chief  of  the  flaminea  were, 
1.  Flamen  Diaus. 
9.  Saui. 
S.  Iiuraaci. 
4.  PoTini  and  PiNAaii. 
A.  Galli  and 

0.   ViRGXNES   VeSTALES. 

HmFlahin  Dialis,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  was  distinguished  by  a  lictor,  the  sef^n 
and  the  togu  praUxta,  and  was  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  senatr.    He  was  an 
of  great  dignity,  but  subjected  to  many  restrictions :  be  was  prohibited  from  taking 
;  riding  on  horseback ;  remaining  a  night  without  the  dty ;  and  exerdaing  the 
of  his  sacred  fonction  after  the  death  of  his  wife ;  the  JlamiiriM  (as  the  wife  of  the 
styled)  being  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  certam  religious  ceromomea 
ia  eoaJDDction  with  the  flamen. 

Hw  Salu  were  the  priests  of  Mars,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome.  They  were  so  called, 
on  solemn  occasions  (see  .£n.  viii.  870,  and  Salian  dance)  it  was  their  custom  to 
Ihrongh  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  daacmg  {Moliendo), 
ly  being  also  accompanied  by  the  chanting  of  certain  sacred  songs,  the  com- 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Nuraa.  Their  dress  consisted  of  an  Gmbroidered  tunic, 
with  m  farasen  belt ;  a  toga  pratixia  or  trabea ;  a  cap  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 
1b  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  sword  by  their  side ;  in  their  right  hand  they  held  a  spear  or 
and  in  their  left,  or  suspended  from  their  neck,  one  of  the  tmciliaj  or  shields  of  Man. 
solemn  procession,  which  was  followed  by  a  splendid  entertainment,  was  on 
the  fint  of  March,  that  being  the  day  on  which,  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  the  sacred  shield 
WM  beliered  to  have  (alien  from  hearen.  The  chief  of  the  Salii  was  called  prosa/;  their 
principal  musician  foatta ;  and  he  who  admitted  new  members,  tnagiater.  The  priests 
by  Numa  were  twelve  in  number ;  they  had  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
thence  called  PaUUini;  to  these  TuUus  Hostilius  added  twelve,  who  were 
ttfltd  AgMoks  or  CoiliMt,  from  the  proximity  of  another  of  their  chapels  to  the 
Porta  Cslliaa  or  Agonensis.  Their  office  was  to  watch  over  tlie  safety  of  the  sacred 
Aioldi^  which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  According  to  tradition,  a  shield  (oadfe) 
Ul  ftoB  heaTon,  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  were  labouring  under 
a  pcetjlance ;  and  as  this  shield  was  considered  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
empire,  Numa  ordered  eleven  of  the  same  sise  and  form  to  be  constructed,  in 
that  if  any  attempt  were  ever  made  to  carry  it  away,  the  plunderer  might  not  be 
lo  distinguish  the  true  one.  The  salii  are  said  to  have  resembled  the  armed  dancers 
af  the  Greeks.    (See  Pynhic  dance.) 

The  Lupaaci  were  priests  of  the  god  Pan,  who  officiated  at  the  feasts  (Ltywrcolja) 
flbaamd  in  the  month  of  February  in  honour  of  that  divinity  at  a  place  called  LaperMl, 
at  the  loot  of  Mount  A  ventine.  There  were  three  companies  of  luperci ;  two  very  ancient, 
called  FMoM,  and  Qaiait/iaJii,  and  a  third,  in  honour  of  Julius  Cssar,  called  Jaiit. 
The  luperci,  first  instituted,  it  is  said,  by  Evander,  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests, 
and  were  not  abolished  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anastanui,  AJ).  518.    In  the  celo- 
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bndoQ  of  the  Lapercalia,  the  Inperci  na  up  and  down  the  cUy^  widi  moiking  eft  ten 
girdle  of  goats'  skins  about  their  loins,  and  having  thongs,  widi  which  tli^  ttaoA  Am 
whom  thej  met,  of  the  same  in  their  hands. 

The  PoTXTii  and  Pin abii  were  the  priests  of  Hercules ;  they  wen  eppniiiiri  If 
Evander,  ss  being  members  of  the  two  principal  families  of  Axcaidia»  to  oliciite  at  the 
■acrifices  which  he  instituted  in  hononr  of  Hcrcoles,  after  the  deatmctiaii  of  te  bh^ 
CacQS  by  that  hero.    (Sec  i£a.  viii.  246*-40S.)    The  Potitu  aniTed  fint at  thevbi 
bration  of  the  rites,  and  were  accordingly  supplied  with  the  choicest  parts  of  the 
The  Pinarii,  arriving  too  late,  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  what  remaiwdta 
prohibited  by  Hercules  from'  ever  after  presiding,  though  they  were  aiimittri  n  ■•    i 
sistants,  at  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies.  1; 

The  Potitii  officiated  for  many  ages  as  priests  of  this  deified  hero  ;  but  tlicy  k  Ihead, 
by  the  advice  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  delegated  their  miniatiy  to  the  piUiB 
slaves,  their  whole  race  (consisting  of  tvelvefainUia)  becoming,  as  it  ia  amid,  eztinetvittii 
a  year. 

The  Galli,  whose  chief  was  called  arckigalbu,  derived  tlieir  name  fironi  GflOu^aiiHt 
of  Phrygia,  flowing  throogh  Pessinus ;  tliey  were  the  priests  of  Cybele,  mnd 
criminately  called  Cwreteg,  CcryboMiei,  Cubtboi,  &c.    (See  C\  bele.)    Their 
to  carry  about  the  image  of  the  goddess,  with  the  gestures  of  infuriated  peraons, 
dancing,  and  howling  to  the  sound  of  the  flute.    (See  JEn.  ix.  810 — 849.)    Danog  Ai 
•piing  festival,  kUatia,  thej  washed  the  image,  chariot,  lions,  and  all  things  and  in  te 
sacred  rites  of  the  goddess,  with  certain  solemnities,  in  the  Tiber,  and  annoally  piiiisha 
latcd,  asking  alms,  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  ViRoiifBs  Vista L£8,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  wen  mm  oidv  d 
priestesses  of  Alban  origin,  first  instituted  at  Rome  by  Numa.  l*heir  number  was  trf- 
ginally  four,  and  ultimately  six.  They  were  at  first  chosen  by  the  kings}  and,  afkcr 
expulsion,  by  the  pontifex  mazimus,  who,  when  a  vacancy  in  tlie  order  oecomd, 
fimn  among  the  people  twenty  girls  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  vrhoai  cm 
was  nominated  by  lot.  The  pontifex  tlien  took  the  individual,  so  elected,  from  Imt 
parents,  addressing  her  thus :  "  Te,  tunata,  caput"  The  vostala  were  bound  to  their  miaisby 
for  tlurty  years ;  during  tlie  first  ten  tlivy  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  aacied  ritea; 
during  the  next  ten  tlicy  performed  them ;  and  during  the  last  ten  they  initiated  thi 
younger  members  of  tlieir  order.  After  the  expiration  of  tlus  term  of  years,  they  Hght 
leave  tlie  temple  and  many ;  but  tliis  rarely  happened.  Their  oflice  was,  1st,  to  keep  the 
sacred  fire  always  burning,  watching  it  in  the  night  time  alternately ;  the  puBishmant  far 
suffering  it  to  go  out,  wliich  was  a  catastrophe  of  unlucky  omen,  and  to  be  azpialed  osl^ 
by  estraordinary  sacrifices,  being  that  of  scourging :  tliis  was  inflicted  by  the  posiifiz 
maximus,  and  the  fire  renewed  (as  it  annually  always  was  on  the  1st  of  March)  from  Cks 
rays  of  the  sun  (see  Vesta)  j  2d,  to  guard  the  secret  pledge  of  the  empire,  aappand  to 
have  been  the  palladium,  or  the  penates,  of  the  Roman  people,  deposited  in  Cfat  iwei^ 
most  recess  of  the  temple,  and  accesaibie  only  to  the  chief  vestal  (resfulss  MMurim) )  ^y 
Sdy  to  perform  constantly  the  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess  Vesta. 

The  vestals  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges.  The  prsctora  and  conivls,  nki 
they  mrt  them  ia  the  street,  lowered  their /asces,  and  made  way  fur  themi  a  lieHr 
attended  them  in  public :  they  rode  in  a  chariot :  Hat  in  a  place  of  distinction  at  spttia* 
clea :  could  free  a  criminal  from  punishment :  enjoyed  a  salary  from  the  pablic :  esaU 
make  a  will,  being  neitlier  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent  or  gusrdian :  and  from  the  vtw- 
ration  in  which  they  were  held,  were  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  all  fanpottnt  &nk 
and  testaments.  If  any  vestal  violated  her  honour  she  was,  after  trial  and  aenteaea  1^ 
the  poatifices,  buried  alive  with  funeral  solemnities  in  a  place  called  the  Coaspas  &<fr* 
rsfat,  aoar  the  PittU  CsUm,  and  her  lover  scourged  to  death  in  the  Fenim. 
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TVs  vestal  vfagiu  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with  purple,  their  heads  being 
with  filleti  and  ribandi.    When  first  chosen,  their  hair  waa  cat  off  and  boiied 
n  old  leCee  tree  in  the  city,  but  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  grow. 
Ha  watab*  in  their  devotiona,  ioToked  the  god  Fascinvs  to  guard  them  from 

Tha  pricata,  if  they  had  no  children,  wen  assisted  in  the  perf«ra»nce  of  sacred  rites  bj 
boyi  and  girii,  called  eamiUi,  and  tamUke ;  the  flamines,  by  boys  and  gbia 
Jtmdmii  and  Jbminut:  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  temples  were  styled 
attat,  OTtfrftftHRai;  and  those  who  bioaghi  the  Tictinsto  the  altar  and  slew  them, 

lli6i»— iZaaiaa  kmg.]  Nuna  Pompxlius  (called  by  Liry  the  son  of  Pompo),  the 
Msoad  king  of  Rome,  was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Cures,  in  the  country  of  tlie  Sabines, 
ttd  aoeceeded  Romulus,  714  BX).  He  was  so  remarksble  for  his  love  of  retiremeat,  and 
ASaiacliBation  to  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  attendant  on  royalty,  that  he  very  reluctantly 
^ieUad  to  the  solicitations  of  the  senators,  who  were  deputed  to  communicate  to  him  the 
wish  of  the  Romans  that  he  should  fill  the  throne,  vacant  hy  the  death  of 
He  had  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius,  the  king  of  tlie  Sabines ;  and, 
Ktlnr  death,  had  more  particularly  given  himself  op  to  seclusion.  On  his  elevation  to 
Iba  tinana,  he  entered  most  sealously  into  the  duties  of  his  new  situation.  Conscious  that 
k  aaTawce  for  the  Deity  is  the  firmest  bond  of  society,  he  endeavoured  to  impresa  the 
adada  of  his  subjects  with  religions  feelings,  by  the  mstitution  of  many  sacred  cere* 
Monies.  He  established  several  orders  of  priests.  (See  ^n.  vi.  1 104,  and  Gibbon's  DecKae 
Md  Fall,  vol.  T.  p.  02.)  He  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus  (see  Janus),  the  gates  of  which 
spare  doaed  in  times  of  peace,  and  open  during  war ;  but  such  was  the  tranquillity  of 
Bfsna^  TCign,  that  during  the  whole  of  bis  government  the  gates  of  Janus  continued  shut, 
lb  tavast  hia  laws  with  additional  sanctity,  he  would  often  retire  into  solitude,  uuder  pre- 
lean  af  eonaulting  the  nymph  Kgeria.  (See  Egeria.)  Numa  died  67S  B.C.,  after  a  reign 
a*  wrty-tliree  years. 

1109.]  TULLUS.  TuLLus  Hostilius.  lie  was  the  third  king  of  Rome,  and  succeeded 

pUios  672  B.C.    He  directed  his  arms  first  against  Alba :  when  the  armies 

aa  the  point  of  a  general  engagement,  it  was  agreed  that  the  contest  should  be 

by  three  twin-brothers  on  each  side,  the  three  Hontii  (Romans)  and  the  three 

Cariatii  (Albans).    All  the  Curiatii  being  wounded,  and  two  of  the  Horatii  killed,  the 

Iliad,  who  was  unhurt,  pretended  to  fly ;  by  this  stratagem  the  three  Curiatii^  whoee 

■tmagtb,  from  their  different  wounds  was  unequal,  pursued  him  at  intervals,  snd  were 

aapmtcly  alain.    The  lustre  of  this  victory  was  tarnished  by  the  murder  of  his  sister, 

whoB,  i^Nm  his  return  to  Rome,  be  killed  for  having  reproached  him  with  the  murder  of 

aae  of  the  Curiatii,  her  lover.    He  was  sentenced  to  death  for  this  crime :  but  having  ajH 

poJed  to  the  people,  he  was  condemned  to  the  milder  punishment  of  passing  under  the 

jaka ;  aad  a  trophy,  upon  which  were  suspended  the  spoils  of  the  Curiatii,  was  at  the 

mae  Isaa  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  Forum.    TuUus,  after  his  conquest  of  Alba,  which 

ksiaied  to  the  ground,  transported  its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  next  tuned  his  arms 

sasnifBUy  against  the  Latias  and  oUier  neighbouring  states.    He  perished  by  fire,  with 

iU  Ilia  fisnily,  040  B.C.    Some  historians  ascribe  the  fire  by  wliich  his  house  was  con- 

svned,  to  Ancus  Martins,  the  nephew  of  Numa,  who  as  Tail  us  had  no  posterity,  adopted 

ftii  inhuman  expedient  of  securing  the  succession  to  himself ;  while  others  stato  that  he 

*aa  dcatroyed  by  lightning,  as  a  judicial  punishment  for  having  neglected  the  usual  reli« 

Cioaa  oaremomea  in  some  magical  operations.    Tulius  was  the  first  that  raised  temples  to 

^AToa  (see  Fear),  and  to  Pallor  (see  Paleness). 

1115.]  ANCUS.    Ancus  Mauttus,  the  nephew  of  Noma,  was  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
Hikd  succeeded  Tulius  Hostilius,  C89  B.C.    He  began  bis  reign  b^  4ec\viVii%  n«vi  «^TkaX 
^hm  iMiaa ;  this  he  did  in  a  certain  prescribed  form  (see  JF^n.  vv\.  ^1 ,  ^^."^  Vn  TaR.v&» 
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•d/etiaUi.  (Sre  Fecisln.)  He  took  menl  towni  of  Latinn,  rad  tr 
II  lo  Koma  ;  added  Mouau  ATeotuw  ud  JinLcvlnn  to  the  c 
|(o  Jnpitri  FenDiaij  ud  fbnned  llie  port  Otia  M  llie  mouth  of  dw IOa 
Ling  LacuBO,  *  oaliTe  of  Tiniuinii,  i  citj  of  Etnm.  » 
h  bii  wife  Tacaqiiil.  iind  ilicre  hy  his  nipril  and  ronune,  fdatlmt 
Iha  dtiitnu.  lad  eien  otbi  tha  lung  himKlf,  (but  Ancoi  M II 
I  childrtn.  Demintai,  the  fkther  of  Lueamo,  nho  b*d  ac^i^nd  pa 
I,  hid  been  obliged  to  By  from  his  utire  place,  Corulh.  in  CBMeqiMWJ 
it  *ras  from  the  diaregitrd  aitb  wl.kh  the  EliDiuiu  tnUcd  Imh^M 
I'Ab  and  a  nierchul,  that  his  nobli-apiriipd  nife  Tacaqoil.  I 
d  the  only  diilinction  al  Rome,  prevailed  upOD  hei  huabuid  M  MBk  it 
u  reigned  twenly-foDr  yean. 
N  kings.}     TAnquiMDi  FRiscua,SEBTics  Tdllivs, 


iicuB.]     TirquiiiiuB  Piiacus,  the  fifth  king  of  Roidc.  i 

He  aasumed  the  nanw  of  Tarquin,  from  Tart)Dii]ii.  tba  plan  rf, 

•  (See  Ancui  Muiiaa,  line  IIIS.)    At  the  death  of  Anciu'ta  m 

his  succession  to  the  vacant  IhrDDe;  and,  by  the  elaquonce  <riA«l 

Init,  and  ihc  cipedient  which  he  adopted  of  piociding  fur  the  llM 

le  deceased  monaich  on  the  day  of  election,  he  sacceeded  in  oblaiakfi 

Dn.     He  iUeagthened  his  iolereat  by  Ibc  choice  of  an  bnndnd  ■ 

ite.)     He  also  doubled  die  Dumber  of  the  equitrs,  and  >diM  m 

il  lirgiua  (see  Vestal  Virgins),  deviling,  moreofer,  the  poniibinf at  rfti 

luf  them  u  should  violate  their  vow.     Tarquin  greatly  adomrd  UwMIJl 

Vith  a  wall  of  hewn  sIddb  ;  laid  oat  a  place  between  the  A*cM)WI 

;s  and  ipecticlei,  called,  from  iu  circolar  dgore,  Cirtai.  mi  I 
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igdom,  the  princifml  enactment  of  his  reign  being  that  of  the  census.  Tliis  was  an 
umention  of  the  names  and  habitations  of  the  citizens  with  a  Talaation  of  their  fortunes, 
s  then,  according  to  this  Taluation,  divided  the  citizens  into  six  classfs,  and  each  class 
to  a  certain  number  of  cf.nturies.  The  first  class  was  subdivided  into  ninety-eight 
sCuries  ;  forty  of  young  men,  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  ;  forty  of  old  men,  who 
sie  to  guard  the  city  ;  and  eighteen  of  equites,  who  fought  on  horseback. 
The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  young,  and  ten  of  old  men,  \«hose 
t^tea  were  of  a.certain  value.  To  these  Livy  adds  two  centuries  of  artificers,  who  were 
'  manage  the  engines  of  war. 

The  third  class  was  divided  into  twenty  centuries,  these  also  depending  upon  a  certain 
Jdo  of  property. 

Hie  fourth  class  contained  twenty  centuries,  to  which  Dionysius  adds  two  centuries  of 
ompeters. 

The  fifUi  class  consisted  of  thirty  centuries ;  it  is  in  this  class  that  Livy  places  the  trum- 
etere  and  blowers  of  the  liom. 

The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  who  either  had  no  e*>tates,  or  were  not  worth  so  much 
I  the  citizens  forming  che  fifth  class  :  and  although  tlie  number  of  tliem  was  so  great  as  to 
cceed  that  of  any  of  the  other  cloMeSf  they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century, 

£ach  doM  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in  the  army  according  to  the 
ftluation  of  tlie  fortunes  of  its  members. 

The  eensMs  was  made  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  first  by  the  kings,  and  then  by  the 
xnwila ;  bat  after  the  year  U.C.  312,  by  magistrates  created  expressly  for  the  purpoae^ 
lUed  censors.  (Sec  Censors.)  At  the  termination  of  the  census,  which,  however,  was  not 
Iwmya  held  at  the  prescribed  intervals  of  time,  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  called  suovetau- 
S1XA  or  soLiTACRiLiA  (when  a  bull,  a  sheep,  and  a  sow  were  offered)  or  lustrdn, 
mn  Imsirare,  to  survey  or  to  purify  (a  terra  also  expressive  of  the  space  of  five  years),  was 
nde. 

The  census  was  anciently  held  in  the  Forum;  hut  subsequently  in  the  Villa  publica,n. 
lace  in  the  Campus  3Iartius.  At  the  first  enumeration  of  the  people,  it  appears  that 
Lome  contained  84,000  inhabitants;  and,  for  their  better  accommodation,  Servios  en- 
■jfed  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  by  comprehending  within  its  ^"alls  the  Quirinal,  Viminal, 
ad  Eaqniline  hills.  He  also  very  much  embellished  it;  and,  among  other  edifices,  erected 
temple  to  Diana  on  the  Avcntine  Mount.  To  attach  to  himself  the  two  grandsons  of 
'aiquinius  Priscus,  Tarquin  and  Amns,  he  gave  to  them  in  marriage  his  two  daughters : 
at  thiB  double  union,  from  the  opposite  and  violent  passions  of  the  parties,  instead  of 
eing  productive  of  the  expected  harmony,  led  to  the  commission  of  the  most  revolting 
rimes.  The  younger  Tullia,  the  wife  of  Aruns,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius,  the  husband  of 
le  elder  Tullia,  conceived  a  mutual  preference  for  each  other,  and  determined  upon 
Uling  their  respective  consorts :  this  they  efiPected ;  and  having  obtained  permission  from 
ervius  to  marry,  the  first  act,  aiter  their  compact  of  blood,  was  the  murder  of  the  peaceful 
ad  aoanspccting  king.  Tarquin  had  formed  a  strong  party  among  the  senators,  many  of 
'horn  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  public  lands  ;  and  having 
ollected  a  guard  of  armed  men,  ho  rushed  into  the  Forum  dressed  in  the  royal  robes.  He 
lere  placed  himself  on  the  king's  seat,  ordering  the  senators  to  be  summoned  by  a  herald 
9  attend  on  king  Tarquin.  This  scene  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Servins 
nth  his  attendants,  who,  seeing  the  throne  invaded,  attempted  to  drag  the  usurper  from 
lb  aeat.  Tarquin  pushed  the  aged  Servins  down  the  steps  of  the  tribunal,  and  deputed 
misaariea  to  despatch  him,  while  feebly  making  his  ^ay  to  his  palace.  To  complete  this 
Burderoaa  catastrophe,  Tullia,  after  having  saluted  her  husband  king,  drove  her  chariot, 
Q  her  return  from  the  Forum,  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father.  Servius  reigned  44  yean. 
r«rqninia,  the  queen  of  Servius,  died  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  her  husband. 
CI.  Man.  ^  ^ 


niigr  oC  bit  dw^ 
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Hint.]    Tbis  king  eieidacd  Ihc  wieteignty,  whicb  Im  hoU  obaiud  If 

,  anil  «i«  thence  surnuned  Snr£iiaub.     He  put  W  diatli  >liun  i['~ 

iup])o»ed  to  be  altairbeil  to  the  inleietti  at  Uie  decckwd 

icing  few  Hith  contciDpI,  by  making  war  and  peaii*,  c<indildio£l 

■  inm  IiamU.     He  condliaieil  Ibe  Lktiai  bj  (he  Bwriugi 
or  Ihi-ir  principal  ciiie&i  be  uodennok  a  wai 

u  and  Gibii ;    cuncladod  a  poaco  widi  ths  i£^i 
'ilti  tlie  Tuiruis.     Ilii  nexl  me  wga  tlie  intrnuil 

Ilo  comiiliited  the  lemple  ol  Jupiter,  the  fouudntioiu  at 

aiui  Piiaciu,  on  the  CapicoUoe  dt  Tai-prian  Mount,  dcpodUi^  ■  tt 

Ljliiaa  book*  (see  Sibj-I),  and  emplojed   aiiificera  tntat  EuiuklD  f 

|ni.  sad  (□  cuDitiuct  the  grrat  sulitt'tranpan  aeirer  (tUiaea  matlmii 

IHO  wotka.  of  wLicli  Liij  bAtdw  Itiat  tbi  nuggih 

^  titoe,  could  (carccly  produce  any  thing  cijusl.    The  eipenM.biNi 

I  theii  pcrfi-ct  eiecuIioQ  >a  eibaueied  the  ircaauij,  llial  to  (liv«n  tW  i 

lile  ftoni  ita  ispoTciished  Etale,  be  detenained  lo  engage  Ibem  is  k 

|iili.     But  in  the  prowcution  of  thii  war  tho  teem  of  hi*  couqacM 

WJiile  his  anay  was  eocampcd  before  Aiilea,  the  capil«l  la«a  a 

lion  (vrosc  io  ihu  lent  of  Seiloi  (Uw  yuungoat  of  the  boiu  of  Tan 

rita  of  wumea.     Among  otheiiwbo  HUre  vina  in  the  pniaa  «f 

k*  Collatinua  (Uie  nephew  of  Tuquin)  paiiiculoily  maiauiiivd  tbti 

hei  mntroii  in  Rume.    Tbe  UBembl«d  pi 

lefori^  proceeded  without  delay  tu  the  cily,  and  thence  la  ColUlii,  1 

1,  unhke  the  oilier  Homeu  of  Ibe  court,  employe*)  at  the  loon,  i 

le  attendanta.    I'hua  wai  the  diipuU  decided  in  fimour  of  lb>  w 

:i  Tetumed  to  tbo  cunp.     Tho  beauty  and  tirlue  of  I^icw 
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ezexciaed  while  fbnner  flo?ereign  of  that  city ;  and  Titas  and  Anns,  the  other  lona  of 
TafquiDy  accompanied  their  father  into  Etruria. 

1118.]  BRUTUS.  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  He  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Junius  and 
off  Tarquinia,  the  second  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  qneen  of  Servius  Tullius. 
His  lather  and  elder  brother  were  put  to  death  by  Tarquiuius  Superbus  \  and  Brutus,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  counterfeited  stupidity,  which  procured  fur  him  the  surname 
of  Brutnft,  but  which  assumed  character  he  cast  otfat  the  death  of  Lucretia  (sec  Tarqui- 
idaa  Srperbus,  above).  At  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  chief  power  was  vested  in 
two  magistrates,  annually  elected,  entitled  consuls  (»ee  Consuls,  line  1120.)  Brutus  and 
I«ncias  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  were  the  first  of  these  newly  ap- 
jpointed  officers.  They  began  their  ma<;istracy  by  requiring  from  the  people  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  "  never  to  suffer  any  one  to  reign  at  Home."  Indeed  tlie 
very  name  of  Tarquin  became  so  odious,  that  Colhtinus,  the  cuUeagoe  of  Brutus,  was  on 
thmt  account  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  Brutus  restored  the  senate,  diminished  by  the 
narders  of  Tarquin,  to  its  usual  number  of  300.  The  newly  choscm  senators  were  called 
C9n9eripti,  the  former  Patres.  They  were  addressed  by  the  terms  Padres  et  Conacripti  ; 
end  in  the  sequel,  the  et  being  dropped,  the  title  Patres  Conseripti  was  applied  to  all 
aenatora.  Brutus  little  imagined  that  the  first  to  violate  the  decree  of  banishment  pro- 
Bonnced  by  the  senate  against  the  Tarquins,  should  be  the  members  of  his  own  family  : 
to  hU  affliction,  however,  it  was  discovered  by  a  slave  named  Vindicius,  that  his  two  sons 
had  aiBOciated  themselves  with  a  party  of  young  noblemen,  who  had  conspired  with  the 
Tuscans  to  restore  the  exiled  fimily  :  the  conspirators  were  apprehended  and  condemned; 
end  Brutus,  unmoved  by  the  solicitations  of  the  people  U)  sparo  his  sons,  caused  the  sen- 
tence denounced  against  them  to  be  executed  in  his  presence.  The  propriety  of  thoe 
•nrrendering  his  paternal  feelings,  when  the  voice  of  the  i>eopie  permitted  him  to  indulge 
them,  aeeros  to  have  afforded  ground  for  much  discussion  in  subsequent  ages :  Virgil 
•nodes  to  the  circumstance,  and  himself  ascribes  the  conduct  of  Brutus  to  a  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism. (See  Mn,  vi.  1125.)  Some  time  after  this  catastrophe  Brutus,  in  a  battle  between 
the  Romans  and  Tarquins  near  the  lake  Regillus,  singly  engaged  with  Aruns ;  and,  so 
eoropletely  did  mutual  rancour  animate  the  two  combatants,  that  they  pierced  each  other 
■Mirtally  at  the  same  moment.  I'hc  dead  body  of  Brutus  was  brought  to  Rome,  and 
received  as  in  triumph  ;  and  the  Roman  matrons  testified  their  regret  for  his  loss  by 
aouming  for  him  during  a  year,  as  fur  a  second  father. 

1119. — Renews.^  i.  e.  transfers  the  insignia  of  government  to  the  consuls. 

1120.]  CONSULS.  Magistrates  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  supreme  authority  was  trani- 
ferted  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  509  B.C.,  chosen  originally  from  among  the  patri- 
cians, but,  in  the  sequel,  indiscrindnatoly  from  the  two  orders.  [The  first  plebeian  consul 
was  L.  Seztius,  365  B.C^]  They  were  two  in  number,  and  were  nominated  annually  in 
the  Campus  Martins  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  there  was  no  fixed  day  for  their 
inaoguration,  but  the  first  of  January  was  ultimately  appointed  for  the  ceremony.  Their 
office  being  annual,  it  became  customary  fur  historian)  to  mark  the  date  of  an  event,  not 
merely  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  but  from  the  name  of  the  consuls  under  whose 
magistracy  the  occurrence  took  place ;  thus,  M.  Tutlio  Cicerone  et  L.  Antonio  coniuUbugp 
designated  tlie  690th  year  of  Rome.  They  were,  in  common  with  all  other  magistrates, 
originally  called  prators;  they  were  also  entitled  impcratorea,  or  Judices,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  subsequently  denominated  conmles,  either  from  their  consulting 
apon  pubrii!  adairs  (a  reipubliae  cifiisuUndo),  or  from  their  consulting  the  senate  and  people 
(a  eonsulendu  svnatvm).  The  two  first  consuls  were  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Lucius 
Tarquinius  Collatinus. 

The  authority  of  the  consuls  ditfered  scarcely  in  any  thing,  but  in  its  duration,  from 
that  of  the  kings.    They  were  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  all  other  ningistrates,  with  the 
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excc|ition  of  the  tribunei  of  the  rommoiis,  being  subject  to  them ;  they  bid  the  lUpRW 
adininistralion  of  justice  ;  the  power  of  convoking  the  s>enate  and  of  assembling  the  psopk;  : 
of  enactini*  laws,  which  were  cunimonlv  called  by  their  name  ;  of  disposing  of  tliepobfic 
money ;  of  raising  armies  and  conferring  military  distinctions ;  of  making  peace  andw; 
and  of  transacting,  in  short,  the  principal  business  of  the  state.  They  had  alto  cooimai 
over  the  provinces,  and  could,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  recall  penons  theoct 
to  Ilonie  ;  kings  and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were  considered  lo  k 
under  their  protection ;  and,  at  the  apjiearance  of  the  consuU»,  all  persons  uncoveied  thor 
beads,  dismDunted  from  their  horses,  rose  up,  smd  made  way  for  Chera. 

Their  insijpiin,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown,  were  the  &ame  as  those  of  the  kinp; 
namely,  the  tofra  pratejcta  (see  Tuga),  the  sella  curuVut  in  which  they  sat  in  pnUk 
H.ssemhlics  (m'C    Solla   curulis),   the    sceptre  or    ivory   stalF  (scipio   elmrHfUi),  vUch 
liad  un  ea<!iO  (in  its  top,  as  .x^mbolicul  of  dignity  and  power,  and  the  fasces  (rods)  lid 
st'vuriH  (a.\t'\  carrisul   by  twelve  lictor>.     (See  Liclors.')     I'nder   Valerius  FopUcoh, 
the  cou<ul  who  superseded  Collatinus.  the  securis   m:is   ifiken   away   from  ih^fattts* 
or  in  otiier  words,  the  cuut^uU  lust  the   ]iower  of  life  and   death,   and  retained  ooljf 
that  of  scourging,  at  least  within  the  city;  for  withuut,  uhen  invested   with  oiiiitarj 
command,  they  still  retained  the  stciniSf  1.  e.    tli(>  rit;lit  of  punishing  capitally.    The 
consuls  were  by  turns  monthly,  preceded   by  the   lictors   while  at  Home,  lest  the  ^ 
peanmco  of  two  persons  with  their  badj^es  of  sovereign  power,  sliould  raise  apprehenncMii 
in  the  multitude.    The  consul  who  relin(}ui;>hed  the  outward  insit^nia  was  only  attended 
by  a  crier  and  the  lictors,  without  the  fanccs,    1  hev  generally  decided  by  lot  the  prorincei 
over  which  they  were  to  preside  during  their  cousuUhip  ;  and  before  their  departure,  they 
invariably  rep:dred  to  the  Capitol,  preceded  by  the  lictors,  to  oiler  prayers  to  the  gods  fiff 
the  i«afety  of  the  republic,    'ihey  were  not  pennitted  to  return   to  Rome  without  the 
special  command  of  the  senate,  and  until  the  arrival  (if  their  successor  in  the  pro^iocei 
at  their  return,  they  harangued  the  people,  protesting  sulemnly  that  they  bad,  during  their 
absence,  in  no  way  acted  contrary  to  t)ie  1hu.s  or  interest  of  their  country.     In  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic,  the  province  (provinciu)  of  a  consul  simply  implied  any  diarge  ai- 
bii^ncd  to  him,  as  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  the  go\ernineut  of  a  country  during  bis  consal- 
shiji,  «S:c. ;  the  same  province  or  office  being  sonietim(*s  adjudged   to  both  magistiaUrS. 
The  ofhcu  of  coiihul  became  a  mere  title  under  the  em])erors;  iti  the  time  of  Julius  CaiSSTi 
who,  when  lie  was  created  perjitMual  dictator,  ^avc  the  lir^t  great  blow  to  their  power,  the 
duration  of  the  otUce  wut«  reduced  to  two  or  three  months  ;  Tiberius  and  Claudius  still 
more  abridged  it;  tin*  empeior  Commodus  made  no  less  than  twenty-five  consuls  in  one 
year ;  and,  in  the  .5  I2d  year  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the  reign  of  the  cmpcrur  Justi- 
nian, the  consular  office  was  totally  suppressed.     With  the  diminution  of  their  |K>wer,  the 
external  pomp,  however,  of  the  consuls  increased  ;  they  wore  the  ioffa  picta,  orpakssiti 
had  i\n:iT  faKces  decorated  with  laurel ;  and  rcassumed  the  securis. 

The  legal  age  for  nomination  to  the  consulship  was  forty-three  ;  and  it  was  reqiiiate» 
previously  to  such  nomination,  to  havo  filled  the  oiiiceii  of  qun.*slor,  aidile,  and  pnttor. 
These  regulationti  were,  however,  oAen  infringed  :  thus  .1/.  VaUrius  Corrus  \%'as app<nnted 
to  the  olhce  at  the  age  of  twenty-three ;  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  at  that  of  twentj- 
eight,  &c. 

11:40. — Hmj(d  robt'S.^    Toga  pnutexta. 

1 121. — His  (BrotuV)  sons,]     Titus  and  Tiberius. 

1121. — The  tyi'tiul.]     Tarquiniu.n  Superhu^. 

li:io.|  lORQLATUS.  JlTl  S  iMANLll  S  TORQUATUS,  a  celebrated  Romtt, 
of  the  :iame  c!»n  as  Manlius  (.'upilolinu*>.  Hi's  father,  Manlius  Impeiiosus,  after  liariog 
served  tlie  oftice  of  dictator,  13.('.  3fJ3,  w.i%  cited  by  the  tribune  Pompouiu5,  to  answer 
before  the  pifople  the  charue  of  cruelty  to  his  son,  whom,  on  account  of  an  impe«iiment  in 
///« .•I'crih,  and  an  uppaient  dulncu  o(  uW^WccX,  V\e  \\^d  'AStociatcd  tvith  hit  slaves,  and 
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I  to  sngiga  in  menial  occupationi.  Titns  Bilanlias,  being  iDformed  of  this 
ly  poroceeded  by  night  to  the  house  of  his  father's  accuser,  and  having  obtained 
intariew  with  him,  drew  a  dagger,  and  by  the  menace  of  instant  death,  ea- 
rn him  an  oath  to  drop  tlie  prosecution,  llie  Romans  rewarded  this  instance 
iety  by  raising  the  young  man  to  the  dignity  of  irgionary  tribune.  He  soon 
a  diatingnished  himself,  during  an  invasion  uf  the  Gauls,  by  slaying  in  single 
k  Gallic  chief  of  gigantic  stature,  which  to  dismayed  the  enemy,  that  they 
with  precipitation  to  their  own  country.  On  tliis  occasion  Manlius,  having 
aimaelf  with  the  golden  collar  worn  by  his  antagonist,  obtained  tlie  surname  of 
J.  His  great  merit  procured  him  the  signal  honour  of  being  twice  dictator  before 
Kcrdaed  the  office  of  consul ;  but  on  bis  resigning  the  dictatorship  the  second 
conanlship  was  conferred  on  him.  During  his  consulate,  B.C.  S40,  ho  marched 
ihis  Mus  to  suppress  a  dangerous  rebellion  of  the  Latin  states.  In  tlie  progresa 
vr  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a  decree  prohibiting  any  soldier  to  quit  the 
to  fight  without  the  permission  of  his  cumroandcr ;  Manlios,  the  son  of  Torqua- 
nrer,  was  the  first  to  infringe  this  order,  by  engaging  with  a  Latin  chief  who  had 
id  him  to  single  combat.  Having  slain  his  adversary,  ho  stripped  him  of  hia 
thich  he  carried  triumphantly  to  his  father's  tent ;  but  instead  of  commending 
r  of  his  son,  the  inflexible  consul  adjudged  liim  to  expiate  by  death  his  ditobe- 
'  orders.  The  war  was  shortly  after  terminated  by  a  decisive  victory,  obtained 
enemy  by  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  consequently  returned  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the 
i  a  triumph  ;  but  the  Roman  youtli  showed  their  disapprobation  of  his  severity 
1,  by  refusing  to  pay  him  the  homage  customary  on  such  occa&ions.  His  con- 
,  however,  applauded  by  the  senate,  who  wished  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of 
bat  Torquatus  declined  it,  saying,  "  that  as  the  people  could  not  endure  his 
» neither  could  he  put  up  with  their  licentiousness." 

ivere  justice  displayed  by  Torquatus  gavo  rise  to  the  term  MatUiana  edieta, 
applied  to  laws  remarkable  for  their  rigour  or  cruelty. 

DECIL  The  two  Dccii  alluded  to  in  this  line  are,  DECIUS  MUS,  a  cele- 
oman  consul,  and  his  son  DECIUS  (also  a  consul),  who,  after  many  glorious 
heroically  sacrificed  themselves  on  the  field  of  battle ;  the  father,  durmg  his 
I  with  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  a  combat  against  the  Latins,  8S8  B.C.,  and 
r  In  fighting  against  the  Gauls  and  Samnites  in  his  fourtli  consulate,  SOS  B.C. 
idson  of  Decius  Mus  also  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  a  similar  act  of  valour 
ir  against  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarcntines,  280  B.C.  A  general  who  devoted  hhnielf 
my,  osually  observed  the  following  ceremonies.  He  put  on  the  toga  prastezta ; 
is  head,  and  supported  it  by  his  bare  hand ;  stood  on  some  sort  of  weapon ; 
afl[er  the  pontifex  maxim  us  a  certain  form  of  prayer;  and  then,  assuming  the 
fown,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 

^Drusuin  Une."]  It  is  conjectured  that  Virgil  mentions  the  Drusi  (though  n 
family)  in  his  enumeration  of  the  illustrious  Romans,  in  compliment  to  tlie 
livia  Augu»ta,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Drusus  Livius,  the  intimate  friend  of 
liuius  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Julius  Caesar.  Drusus  Liviua  killed  himself  after 
9  of  Philippi.  The  family  of  the  Drusi  produced  eight  consuls,  two  censors, 
itictator.    (See  Horace,  b.  iv.  Ode  4.) 

I  CAMILLUS.  MARCUS  FURIUS  :  was  a  Roman  of  the  patrician  family 
aril' ;  he  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship  in  the  tenth  year  of  tlie  siege  of  Veil, 
id  (says  Livy)  by  the  Fates  to  take  the  city,  and  to  save  his  country."  Having 
an  army  of  the  euenty,  he  led  his  troops  against  the  town,  and  their  efibrts  being 
I  by  8  party  who  had  entered  through  a  mine  constructed  muk*  *hM  waUg,  Veil 
1^  afteirlmiP'  Av  fen  years  defied  the  whole  force  of  'CbDWl«  oifiiK^ 

H  nicncc  and  >pleQdour.    The  aptnli  «l  ^  ^  ""^^ 
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1  na  iiiiliiui-ti  nf  tlic  mngnMiiniily  nliich  then  c)iui 
in-ttiT.  cntrusk-cl  b^  lliir  |>rincipii1  mrn  of  Iha  city  with  t 
EliiTimKly  ciiu<lut'li:d  liiit  pu]Nls  to  th?  Roroui  caolpi  W 
imillu) :  but  liii  proposnl  wai  indignuitly  rejected, 
'J  luck  to  thi'  tfiirn  by  liii  own  tchaliuv.     The  ciliaem, 

niiinalcd  bythrFilisci  buingulniilted  into  tba  number ol 

iblic.    Tlic  BoIiii('ra1ia(iDgbeeDlhutiIitBi>poiiitciliii  iheir  hope  of  pli 

laeil  Ihe  ptoptc,  ou  their  rutum  to  Komc,  in  laurnian  igKinit  theiT  get 

ling  TfiiluRiil  to  KvcuM  him  of  appropriUing  psit  of  the  ipoili  of 

Camillui  aTuiJed  ilie  mrditnleil  TEngeance  of  hii  eneniiea  by  *  Xll 

enlretiting  tlie  gods  "  IliM,  if  lie  Here  innoceut,  bis  country  migh 

liDi  in^ititude  toKardi  bim."    Xor  wu  Jiii  preyei  long  luuav 

if  Falerii  wta  fullootd  by  foai  ycin  of  luihulence  BtiJ  facUan,  dorbf 

rwenl  tlie  chkD(,'ed  of  i  coaiular  govemmeat,  of  in  iDleiregnnai 

ion  of  military  tribunes;  while  the  Gnuli,  tinder  Brennti),  bad,  w 

icIkcI  and  mTigfil  Ktrurii,   and  emboldened  by  thii  luceeii,  hi 

Die.     A  du!tac)imcDt  of  thete   barbarians  haiing  at  the  laine  tli 

nillas  rauicd  the  inhabilaiiti,  mid  putting  himirlf  at  thait  head,  i 

I  great  slBu|;htFr.    Tlie  fame  of  thia  action  caused  many  of  the  ft: 

the  ni-'ighbnuiiHg  cities,  ta  flock  to  the  alandaid  of  their  fanner 

goD  amounted  to  40,(>(>0  men;   still  he  remiuned  ioacliTc, till 

ihc  last  eitremiiy,  conliiTed   to  elude  ttiH  vigilance  of  the  GaoU, 

tliTOiigh  the  liottiie  camp,  revokipg  liis  >cntence,  and  appointing  I 

ed  the  eummoni,  and  hia  approach  to  the  capital  compelled  Bren 

Hccommodaiion  to  the  beslcgtil,  kIid  willingly  contented  to  {lurchaia 

urn  of  ^old.     While  (he  money  wa>  bulng  weighed.  Camillui  enten 

illin^-  a  licaly  to  disgT«ci.'rul  to  the  cillieiu,  lie  (xelaimed  lliat  " 

nccuatumed  to  redeem  their  coonn^  from  the  cnciny  ivitb  gold,  h 

I'lii'  Bttai-b  nn.l  .Irront  nf  the  Haiill.  arhinh  blllnwfd.   mlJMxl  hi* 
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io  tttimie  it,  in  coiuequciice  of  a  rovolt  of  the  Latins  and  Henici,  ^ho  had 
rith  tlie  Etrurian  statei  against  the  republic ;  sncceBS  attended  his  anna,  and  the 
a  of  the  Volaci  entitled  him  to  a  third  triumph.  Three  yean  aftenrardi,  being 
mlitaiy  tribune,  he  took  tlie  city  of  Antium  from  the  Volsci,  who  had  again 
;  and  part  of  the  spoils  of  this  expedition  was  devoted  by  the  Komans  to  the 

of  three  large  gold  cups,  which,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Camillus,  were 
1  in  the  Capitol  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Juno.  Being  for  the  fifth  time 
d  military  tribune,  he  presided  at  the  tribunal  which  punished  the  ambition  of 
writh  death ;  and  during  his  sixth  occupation  of  this  oflice  he  saved  the  army 
danger  to  which  it  was  exposed  by  the  rasbntfss  of  his  colleague,  Marcus  Furius, 
Dgaged  in  another  expedition  against  the  Volsci.  The  disputes  between  the 
•  and  plebeians,  which  then  distracted  Home,  occasioned  his  being  again  called 
ctatonhip,  to  check  the  encroaching  power  of  the  tribunes  ;  and,  in  bis  eightieth 
was  once  more  invested  with  that  dignity,  in  consequence  of  another  invasion  of 
a,  whom  he  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
in  was  terminated  by  the  taking  of  Velitrie,  and  Camillus  re-entered  Rome  in 
The  violence  of  the  factions  which  still  prevailed  in  Rome  obliged  him  to 
w  a  lime  the  supreme  dignity  ;  but  his  authority  was  insufficient  to  quell  the 
lat  raged,  and  the  aged  dictHtor  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Capitol  from 
of  the  tribunes.  Order  was  at  length  restored  by  the  concession,  on  the  part  of 
le  to  the  people,  of  the  right  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own  hody : 
fgestion  of  Camillus,  tlie  coOMdar  power  was  limited  by  the  creation  of  the  new 

pretor,  a  magistrate  who,  as  well  as  two  curule  ardiles,  was  to  be  chosen  from 
lie  patricians. 

Jos  died  of  the  plague,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  memory  was  gratefolly 
d  hy  his  countrymen,  who  indicated  their  sense  of  his  services  by  the  proverhial 
JD,  "  Wherever  Camillus  is,  there  is  Rome." 

dlitary  glory  of  the  Romans  may  be  dated  from  the  age  of  Camillus.  The  Roman 
■1  this  time,  hegan  to  receive  regular  pay ;  the  military  operations  thenceforward 
systematic  :  tlio  campaign  was  not  impeded  by  the  caprices  of  the  soldiers,  who 

0  letom  to  Rome,  or  who  had  enlisted  on  a  temporary  engagement;  and  war 
not  an  occasional  occupation,  but  a  regular  profession.  Caraillos  is  said  to  have 
ed  the  use  of  helmets  into  the  Roman  army. 

^-WeU  redeemed,^    i.  o.  the  standards  recovered  from  the  Ganis,  who,  under 

>,  had  obtained  po&session  of  them  in  the  battle  of  Allia,  B.C.  S90,  in  their  pro- 

vards  Rome. 

r-TAtf  pair.}    JULIUS  CESAR  and  POMPEY. 

18  JULIUS  CiESAR  was  of  the  Aiban  family  of  the  Julii  (see  JEn,  i.  800.), 

Lucius  Cssar  and  Aurelia,  daugltter  of  the  consul  Cotta.    He  was  bom  at 

I.U.C.  653  ;  and,  at  a  very  early  age,  formed  schemes  of  ambition  which,  by  the 

ower  of  eloquence  and  military  skill,  he  was  seen  enabled  to  realise.    His  desire 

snnination  to  obtain  absolute  dominion  were  so  evident,  that  Sylla  and  Cato  were 

1  declare,  the  former,  that  in  him  were  many  Mariuses,  and  the  latter,  that  his 
ns  and  capability  to  subvert  the  republic  were  manifest. 

where  Cafsar  distinguished  himself  against  Nicomedcs,  king  of  Bithynia,  was  the 
aire  of  his  exploits.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  passing  from  Asia  to  Rhodes,  for 
»0Be  of  studying  under  Apollonius  Mulu,  he  wras  taken  prisoner  by  pirates,  and 
iring  his  temporary  captivity,  he  amused  himself  witli  threatening  them  with 
wnt  when  his  ransom  should  be  effected ;  a  threat  which  he  punctually  fulfilled. 
tidflcm  to  Rome  he  duplnyed  gioat  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  his  friend  the  consul 
III  lb»  MBHS-liir  of  Gtnnii^jfikQ  bud*  been  chained  w\tkk  ^cu\&\\Qii  \  vcA V^  v^ 
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iograUated  himself  with  the  people  bj  his  insinuating  address,  and  unbooBdeA 
ccnce,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  ufTices  of  tnilitary  tribune,  qaKStar,  aedile,  aadpnelfc 
This  popiilahty  nccessarilj  confinned  the  suspicions  which  the  senate  had  alreadj  ibIM 
to  his  prejudice,  from  the  prevaleat  opinion  that  ho  had  been  privy  to  the  conspiiicy  tf 
Catiline. 

Cassar  was,  nevertheless,  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline,  created  pontifcx  masmos;  ai^ 
on  the  expiration  of  his  pra*torship,  appointed  procon&ul  of  Spain.  While  at  Cadis, !» 
was  so  moved  on  seeing  the  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that,  bursting  into  tevi,)* 
exclaimed,  "  at  my  age  Alexander  had  conquered  the  world,  and  I  have,  as  yet,  cignaliiei 
myself  in  nothing."  It  is  also  recorded  of  him  that,  in  his  youth,  he  would  oftea  dedWi 
'*  that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  in  a  hamlet,  than  the  second  in  Rome  ;'*  aadvoaiii 
quote  from  Kuripides,  **  if  the  violation  of  truth  and  justice  can  ever  be  tolentcdljit  ca 
only  be  in  the  ambition  to  obtain  power." 

While  Cssar  was  in  Spain,  bis  rival  Pompey  returned  from  the  East,  and  was  leoovri 
in  Rome  with  the  highest  honours  :  the  aim  of  Pompey  was  to  acquire  sovereign  anthonlf 
without  appearing  to  desire  it ;  but  he  was  soon  convinced  that  his  power  moat  be  cm* 
blished  and  maintained  by  force  of  arms  alone.  He  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  Cmv* 
availed  himself  of  every  circumstance,  whctlicr  honourably  or  otherwise,  to  secure  his  popi- 
larity.  Cassar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found  the  sovereignty  divided  between  Crawl 
and  Pompey,  each  of  them  struggling  inefTcctually  for  the  ascendancy.  He  therefoir,ti 
promote  his  own  ambitious  views,  proposed  that  they  should  terminate  their  diflercaoM 
by  forming,  with  him,  a  coalition,  in  which  should  be  concentrated  the  whole  power  rf 
the  senate  and  people,  under  the  title  of  the  triumvirate.  In  this  compact,  which  wis 
framed  CO  years  B.C.,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  Viound  themselves  by  mutaal  oalki 
never  to  underttULe  any  thing  but  by  mutual  consent.  Cato  perceived  the  mortal  blow  winch 
the  constitution  would  receive  from  this  assumption  of  exclusive  power,  and  exclaimed, "  U 
is  all  over  witli  us ;  we  have  masters ;  the  republic  is  lost."  Tho  first  consequence  of  ths 
trinmvurate  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  Coisar,  59  B.C.  lie  was  elected  with  Bibula; 
but  he  very  soon  broke  the  fiucea  uf  his  colleague,  and  remained  sole  consul ;  daring  the 
short  period  of  their  union,  Caesar  so  usurped  the  controul,  that  the  acts  were  all  ironiciUj 
made  out  in  the  names  of  Julius  and  Casar,  instead  of  Csesar  and  Bibulus.  To  increase 
his  partisans  among  the  people,  Caesar  enacted  an  agrarian  law  ;  his  next  step  was  to 
secure  tho  knights;  and  this  he  accomplished  by  abating  a  tliird  of  the  nnU  which  they 
annually  paid  into  the  treasury.  His  sway  in  Homo  \%(is  now  absolute  ;  but  his  reigo,  ai 
a  triumvir,  terminated  with  his  appointment  to  the  government  of  Gaul  for  five  yean ;  in 
the  partition  of  the  empire,  proconsular  Asia  was  assigned  to  Crassus,  and  Africa  and 
Spain  to  Pompey. 

After  the  departure  of  Cassar  from  Rome,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elected  coowJs; 
Pompey  being  supported  by  the  aristocratic  party,  and  Crassus  being  of  weight  in  the 
confederacy,  from  the  means  which  his  immense  wealth  procured  him  of  fonraiding  the 
views  of  his  colleaguex.  Tho  provinces  allotted  to  Pompey  not  requiring  his  iminediate 
presence,  he  remained  at  Home  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  while  Crassos  under- 
took an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  was  slain  in  an  engagement  under  their 
king  Orodes,  at  Carrhsc.  Csesar  first  turned  his  arms  against  the  Helvetians*  whon  ke 
subdued ;  he  was  equally  successful  in  his  subsequent  attack  on  the  Germans,  Belgisni, 
and  Nervians.  Returning  victoriously  to  Home,  ho  knew  s<^  well  how  to  profit  by  the 
popularity,  which  his  rapid  and  brilliant  achievements  had  ol^ained  for  him,  tliat  be  pie- 
vailed  on  his  only  remaining  colleague  to  consent  to  his  retaining  five  years  longer  hb 
command  in  the  western  provinces.  During  that  time  he  effected  the  complste 
subjection  of  Gaul  and  part  of  Britain  ;  but  presuming  on  his  successes,  and  soli- 
citing a  furtlier  prolongation  of  bis  autliority,  he  so  roused  the  jealousy  and  fuspicioiii  fl^ 
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I  cnemiet  (among  whom  were  Cicero  and  Catii  Uticensis),  that  they  refused  to  grant 
I  requeaty  unless  he  would  in  person  solicit  their  cumpliancc.  The  question  then  waSj 
feethrr  Coeur  or  Pompey  should  first  resign  the  command  of  their  armies ;  buf ,  as  both 
itiM  were  aware  that  he  who  should  first  lay  down  his  arms  ^'ould  be  subject  to  the 
her^  they  both  refused  to  disarm.  Caesar  made  use  of  the  immense  riches  he  had 
MMed  in  Gaul  to  buy  orrr  the  leading  men  of  Rome  to  his  interest.     Among  tlicse  was 

•  patrician  Curio,  who  had  been  appointed  head  of  the  tribunes  by  Pompey,  and  to 
lom  Caesar  gave  a  bribe  of  484,373/.  The  triumvir  on  Iiis  entering  Rome  at  the  begin- 
■g  of  tlie  dvil  war  took  out  of  the  treasury  l,09r>,979/.,  and  brought  into  it  at  its  con- 
uion  4*843,750/.  Curio,  with  a  view  to  Cesar's  interest,  proposed  that  both  generals 
Bald  be  recalled  ;  a  proposition  which  po  perplexed  the  contending  parties  that,  amidst 
B  general  coDstcmatiun  occasioned  at  tlie  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  Cicero  took  on  him- 
\t  the  office  of  mediator  between  the  opponents.  Pompey  would  hearken  to  no  terms 
■ccommodation ;  and  the  senate  accordinpl}',  in  the  year  49  B.C.,  {lassed  the  fatal 
ciee  for  a  civil  war,  the  decree  being  couched  in  the  following  terms :  *'  Let  the  consuls 

*  the  year,  the  proconsul  Pompey,  the  praetors,  and  all  those  in  or  near  Rome,  who  have 
sn  conaols,  provide  for  the  public  safety  by  the  most  proper  means." 

rhe  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  command  of  her  troops,  were  as!>i^ned  to  Pompey, 
die  Cssar  was  divested  of  the  government  of  Gaul,  and  Lucius  Domiliui  appointed  to 
%eed  bim.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Pompey,  and  the  govern* 
»t  of  provinces,  and  all  public  honours  were  conferred  on  such  as  espoused  the  side  of 
mpej*  and  vowed  enmity  to  C»sar.  The  latter  having,  during  tliese  operations,  tried, 
d  tecured  the  afifection  of  his  army,  determined  on  immediately  commencing  hostilities, 
s  first  design  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Ariminum,  a  city  bordering  on  Cisalpine 
ml*  mnd  consequently  a  part  of  his  province  ;  but  as  this  act  would  have  been  an  open 
dniation  of  war,  he  concealed  his  intentions.  lie  was  at  that  time  at  Ravenna,  and 
race  sent  a  detachment  towards  the  Rubicon,  desiring  the  officer  who  commanded  at 
it  liver  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  him.  Tliis  narrow  stream  was  considered  as  the 
nied  boundary  of  the  mure  domestic  empire  of  Rome.  Having  reached  its  banks,  with 
eh  of  his  intimate  friends  as  he  had  ordered,  by  different  road^,  to  follow  him,  he  turned 
Asmins  PoIIio,  and  observed,  "  If  I  omit  to  cross  the  river,  I  am  undone ;  and,  if  I  do 
MS  it,  how  many  calainiiies  shall  I  thus  bring  on  Rome  :"  then,  pausing  a  few  minutes,  he 
led  out,  "  the  die  is  cast  ;**  threw  hintself  into  the  river,  and  crossing  it,  marched  with 
!  possible  speed  to  Aiiminum.  Thence,  as  he  had  but  one  legion  with  him,  he 
spatched  orders  to  the  army  he  had  left  in  Gaul,  to  cross  the  mountains  and  join  him. 
lis  activity  struck  the  opposite  party  with  such  terror,  that  Pompey  fled  from  Rome  to 
■piWy  while  Ctesar  successfully  prosecuted  his  i..drclt  through  Pisaurum  (Pesaro),  An- 
na, Arretiuni  (Are^.xo),  &cc,  to  Corfiuiuui  (San  Ferino).  The  defence  of  this  last  place 
d  been  entrusted  to  Lucius  Domicius,  who  was  treated  by  the  conqueror  with  a  magna- 
mi^  which  he  repaid  by  endeavouring  to  raise  a  party  in  favour  of  Pompey,  at  Mar- 
tiles,  at  the  time  Caesar  was  besieging  the  city.  Pompey.  on  the  rapid  progress  of  his 
ml,,  left  Capua  for  Brundusium,  and  thence,  as  C%sar  immediately  invested  the  place, 
ide  his  escape  to  Dyrrachium  (Durazzo),  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Caesar,  seeing  himself 
f  the  6ight  of  Pompey  master  of  all  Itily,  was  anxious  to  pursue  him,  and  to  complete 
s  conquests ;  but  being  destitute  of  shipping,  he  determined  first  to  visit  Rome,  there 
establish  tome  sort  of  provisional  government ;  to  reduce  the  western  provinces  which 
ne  under  the  dominion  of  his  rival ;  and  to  make  such  regulations  in  the  empire  gene- 
llja  ss  should  provide  for  his  exclusive  sway,  whenever  the  entire  subjugation  of  his 
keBies  should  enable  him  to  enjoy  it. 

Before  be  left  Brundusium  he  sent  Curio,  with  three  legions,  into  Sicily,  and  L.  Vale- 
li  with  one  legion,  into  Sardinia,  Cato  and  Aurelius  Cotta,  the  officers  of  the  senate, 
CI,  Man.  ^  V> 
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abandoning  their  ri'speciivc  governments  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  on  the  approach  of  Caut'i 
lioutoiiaritH.    On  hi.s  arrival  at  Rome,  lie  made  a  public  defence  of  his  proceediogt  n  pN> 
sencc  (;f  some  df  the  principal  senators,  and  concluded  his  harangue  by  urging  soaeflf 
their  venerable  body  to  convey  proposals  of  peace  to  the  consuls,  and  the  geneialoflhi 
ctaiMilar  army,  but  u.ine  ivduld  undertake  the  conm1i^^ion.     Ca'sar,  un  this,  demaoM  |^ 
money  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the  continuance  of  the\«ar:  the  tribune  Metdhi 
opposed  the  demand,  as  contrary  to  established  usa(;c  ;  and  the  keys  of  the  treiM| 
having  been  carried  away  by  the  consul  Li>ntulus.  C;vsar  immediately  proceeded  to  Ai 
temple  of  Saturn,  \\liere  the  public  money  was  dcpo>itcd,  and  forced  o|ien  tlie  dam, 
lieiug  tbu«>  supplied  with  money,  he  raided  troops  in  every  part  of  Italy,  and  appointed 
governors  in  al!  the  provinces  uf  tlie  republic,     ilu  assigned  to  Marc  Antony  tbe  cca- 
niand-iu-chief  of  the  armies  in  Italy,  and  to  C.  Antonius  the  ;;overnment  of  IlhTicam;l0 
Lucinins  Cra>«us,  that  of  Cisalpine  (jaul  ;  to  M.  .l.uiiiius  Lepidus,  that  of  Rome;  aidto 
I*.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Ilorti  nsius,  the  comn  and  of  the  fleets  in   the  Adriatic  uA 
IMediterranean  seas.     The  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain  C:rsar  reserved  to  himself ;  lid 
havin>;  expeditiously  settled  his  aft'iiirs  at  Kr.me,  be  repaired  to  Ariminuni,  there  mm»» 
bled  his  legions,  and,  j>assin<4  the  Alp>,  ente.ed  'rran>al|iuc  Gaul.     In  his  hiv  im 
Spain  he  was  informed  that  the  in'onle  of  Ma<.s'!!i  (Marseilles)  intended  to  resisi  kb 
entrance  into  their  city  ;  he  accordingly  invented  it  :  and  being  anxious  to  prosectttelni 
march,  left  the  directi  m  of  the  >iege  to  C.  Trebonlub  and  that  of  the  fleet  tu  1).  Bntnii 
The  three  «;enerah  of  J*ompe\  in  Spain,  which  was  divided  into  the   two  Koman  pn* 
vinces,  Hhpu.iia  Cittrior,  and  Cltcrior,  uerc   IVtrcius  and  Afranius,  and  VarrOb    The 
ditticulties  with  which  Ca'^nr,  from  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstances,  bad  to  cm- 
tend,  at  tlie  cujiiUiencoment  of  the  war  in  Spain,  were  almost  insurmountable  ;  but  hell 
length  entirely  leduced  tint  country,  oMi<:ing  the  three  generals  to  dii>haud  their  txoopii 
and  return  to  Italy.     He  nominated  Ca•>^ius  Lon(;inus  to  the  government  of  tbe  twopitH 
vinces,  and  then  returned  to  MassLlia,  uliere,  notniih:.tnnding  the  treachery  he  hade:!^ 
rienced  from  its  inhabitants,  he  acted  with  the  u!!:<o:>t  ch  niency  towards  thero.    Fna 
Massilia  he  marched  through  Cisal]  ine  Gaul  to  Hume,  where  he  found  the  city  deserted, 
most  of  the  senators  and  mni^i.^-tratcs  having  iitd  to  rnnipey  VA  Dyrruchium.     Of  the  pix- 
tors  who  ri-maincd,  Li'}jdu>>  (afterv\ards  the  triumvir  with  Octavius  and   Marc  Antooy) 
nominated  him,  of  his  own  auiliority,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  to  tbe 
dictatorship! ;  a  po^cr  which  he  did  not  abus*.*  during  the  few  diys  he  enjoyed  it.     Cautt 
now  resolved  to  cany  <in  the  war  in  the  llast  aguin>t  Pompey. 

He  set  out  for  BrunduMum,  and  thence,  without  u.'iiiing  f^ir  all  the  troops  be  hid 
ordeied  to  meet  him  at  that  place,  saikd  for  Greece,  where  he  landed  on  the  Epirodc 
shores,  near  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  The  advantages  of  the  hostile  parties  were  veiy 
une(|ual.  Pompey  had  been  for  a  whole  year  reinforcing  his  army  with  troops  fftMa 
(ireeee,  Asia  Elinor,  Syria,  Kgypt,  and  all  the  nations  from  the  iVIediterranean  to  the 
Knphrates.  All  tbe  llower  of  the  ,\oun^  nobility,  as  well  as  most  of  the  veterans  in  the 
Koman  servire.  hal  ei:li>ted  under  his  banners;  he  had  with  him  two  hundred  senators, 
the  couhiilb  Cornelius  l.entidus  and  Claudius  Marcellus  pre»idi::g  under  his  diiectioa 
in  the  assembly,  which  t-u  in  a  ball  erected  fur  the  purpose  at  Thessalonica ;  tbe  semtoa 
who  remained  at  Hoi:u*  being  branded  with  the  appellation  of ''cncouragcrsof  ^tsbdj** 
In  short,  Pou*.])ey's  par:y  was  so  popular,  that  his  cause  was  generally  called  the  fifd 
vttuse,  while  the  adherents  of  Ca*sar  were  considered  enemies  to  tlieir  country*  Ob 
Ca'sar's  arrival  in  Ej<iins,  he  opened  a  way  to  Dyrrachium  by  the  conquests  of  OxicoB 
and  Apollonia  ;  but  his  further  success  was  retarded  by  the  attack  of  Porapey's  adoiiil 
Ribulus  on  the  lleet  whicii  had  been  sent  back  to  Drundusium  for  tlie  troops  which,  fiPOB 
fatigue  and  discontent,  had  previously  hesitated  tu  embark  with  their  general,  thirty  of 
the  ships,  with  their  en'w-t,  being  burnt.    He  made  ineffectual  offers  of  peace ;  and  hM 
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hmned  him  in  bis  diitreafled  situation,  that  without  coming  to  a  general  en- 
f  Csiar  lort  a  conaiderahle  part  of  his  anny,  and  was  obliged  to  decamp,  and  Co 
vards  Maccdon«  The  senators  and  officers  of  Pompcy'a  army,  pcrceiTing  the 
»  to  which  his  opponent  was  reduced,  importuned  him  to  follow  Ctesar ;  and  at 
f  threats  and  complaints,  prevailed  with  him,  though  entirely  against  his  incli- 
•  ahmndon  the  plan  to  wliich  he  had  hitherto  so  pertinaciously  adhered,  of  avoiding 
action.  In  compliance  therefore  with  their  wislies,  he  determined  upon  hazard- 
*}»,  and  with  this  design  marched  into  a  large  plain,  near  the  towns  Pharsslus 
ppi,  watered  by  the  Enipeos,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains, 
was  joined  by  Meteilus  Sdpio,  his  fatlier-in-Iaw,  at  the  head  of  tlie  legions 
had  formed  in  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Pompcy,  who  had  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
of  a  steep  monntmn,  in  a  place  altogether  inaccessible,  was  still  unwilling  to 
into  that  part  of  the  plain  where  Cwsar  was  encamped  ;  he  was  however  over- 
his  officers.  The  advantage,  with  respect  to  numbers,  was  greatly  on  the  side 
ij,  the  principal  divisions  of  whose  army  were  commanded  by  himself,  Bletellus 
nd  Afranios ;  while  the  logions  nf  Ctesar  were  under  the  dircctiun  of  Marc  An- 
Cneius  Domitius  Calvin  us.  These  two  armies  being  dressed  and  armed  in  tlie 
oner,  and  bearing  the  same  ensigns,  the  Roman  eagles,  covered  the  whole  plain 
the  town  Pharsslus  and  the  Knipeus.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  soon  decided. 
■  cavalry,  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  made  a  successful  charge  ;  and 
:he  troops  of  Cntsar  were,  for  a  moment,  diiren  from  their  position,  but  they  re- 
3  the  charge  with  redoubled  vigour ;  and  renipniboring  the  instruction  of  their 
ler,  only  to  aim  at  the  facen  of  the  enemy  (contemptuously  called  by  Csesar  tlie 
mug  dancers),  so  intimidated  these  young  patricians,  that,  covering  their  faces, 
nee  sought  safety  in  flight.  Cii-snr'»  men  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives,  but  cut  to 
e  infantry  of  that  wing  \%  liicli,  by  the  desertion  of  the  cavalry,  was  left  unguarded, 
estrnction  of  the  flower  of  his  r  riiiy  Pompey,  in  despair,  left  the  scene  of  action. 
Mi  to  his  tent,  where,  without  uttering  a  syl.'.ible,  he  remained  till  his  whole  army 
ated.  When  he  heard  that  C'je^nr  was  advancing  to  attack  his  entrenchments, 
oat, "  What !  into  my  canij)  too  ?"  and  immi'iliately  laying  aside  his  robe  of  dig- 
l  substituting  such  a  garment  as  would  best  facilitate  his  flight,  he  siole  out  at  the 
gate,  and  took  tiie  road  to  Larissa.  In  the  mean  time  Csesar  reduced  to  sub- 
he  cohorts  which  Pompoy  had  left  to  defend  his  camp  ;  the  enemy's  tents  and 
i  were  found  upon  inspection  to  b(^  richly  ndomcd  with  carpets  and  hangings, 
chea  strewed  with  flowerfi,  their  tables  and  sidebourds  decorated,  :n)d  every  thing 
he  appearance  of  preparation*)  having  been  made  for  fi'stivities,  under  a  certainty 
fm  In  Pompcy 's  tent  was  discovered  a  box  cont.iining  his  letters ;  these,  witli  his 
nity,  Cxsar  burnt  unread  ;  obsei-ving,  "  that  he  had  rather  be  ignorant  of  crimes 
>bligcd  to  punish  them.'* 

«s  of  men  to  Caesar  in  this  battle,  which  took  place  48  years  B.C.,  is  described 
ians  as  scarcely  two  hundred,  while  the  number  of  the  dead  on  the  side  of 
amounted,  according  to  some  acconntsi,  to  fifteen,  and  according  to  others,  to 
ve  thousand,  and  that  of  prisoners  to  twenty-four  thousand.  The  victorious  army 
It  eagles  and  one  himdred  and  eighty  cu>igns.  Cicsar,  to  complete  his  victory, 
ed  upon  pursuing  his  rival ;  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor ;  proceeded  from  Ephesus 
!B  ;  and  from  this  last  place,  imagining  that  Pompey  must  have  taken  rcfiige  in 
.  of  Ptolemy,  to  whose  fatlier  Aulites  (see  Cleopatra)  he  had  formerly  granted 
n,  sailed  for  Alexandria,  where,  on  his  landing,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
uMination  of  his  enemy,  by  order  of  the  king  of  £gy]it.  Theodotus,  one  of  the 
"8,  conceiving  it  would  be  a  grateful  sight  to  Cssar,  presented  to  him  the  head  of 
;  but  tJie  conqueror  wept,  and  turned  away  wilh  \ionai  vlu^  \ii^^on9a»^,  \«%\t«v^ 
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ipcal  ■olemnidH  ihould  be  obscneU  (owuiU  t 
nlioD  of  &  (f mpiv  Id  the  goddfRi  Nemesu  near  tlie  >pM  «•  tiw  ■ 
ad  been  ibrown. 

.  uf  Cirsar'i  urival  id  Egjpl  tha  kingdom  ku  in  ■  alaM  of  naUMI 

dupuUd  lucceuioa  to  the  crown  (tee  CleopBtn).     Cietu  atoi  PMh 

lo  ippeu  before  him,  lad  intirlue  of  hia  office  of  cunwtl.  anil  guaiiSMI 

Itf  Aulete«,  ueunied  llie  right  of  deciding  belweeu  Ihem.      ClupHal 

■uiing  ilie  general  lumull  and  coaalrrunlioa  la  introduce  baiwIftHt' 

an diia,  where  Ca-mr  IinJ  inireochid  liimMlf.     Mef  bvuiqrMUHft 

h  Plaleiny,  whu  liad  ninlj  railcavouied  lu  tntiit  the  popolM*  lithM 

nn  loldien.     He  was  on  the  followine  day  brautltA'il 

lie  ;  tho  ttin  of  hia  fiUii-r  uid  pieileceinH  AuleleairHMiia 

I  by  CitBur,  ai  guarilinn  and  arbilmlat,  thai  PtoleiA;  and  Ck«p*nA«l 

In  Egypt,  agreeably  (o  (he  purport  of  tliil  ojll ;  ud  (hit  PioIcb^mIJ 

r  brother  and  iLtter,  >ho aid  reign  in  Cjprui.     This  iduida»tl 

D  by  Caisai,  to  appeue  (he  imiated  Al>  laiidriani.    TliesC' mtuWM* 

d  by  PliDtinai,  one  of  t)ie  ministen  of  Pb-lemy,  vbo,  with  hi*  odBf 

uakc  every  effort  to  elpel  the  inTsdet  fruoi  AlemuHlrii.  H 

Is  Ilie  pott  with  the  design  of  rowing  llietnvliei  oiatlert  of  lli«  iMt;  I 

boia  by  burnukg  the  »tiipB»  and  by  aeixing  Jtnd  gairTiaD^I(l 

M,  the  key  of  the  Aiexnndrinn  pmi.    It  nu  althii  lime  tliat,  IrailbH 

nra  from  Ibe  veueli  lo  the  town,  tl«  famotu  library  depmitelbl 

lleJ  Urachion,  wai  canstimed.     In  thii  conjuncture,  Cffiur  oIEtf 

f  which  he  had  auy  conlroul  in  the  neighboaring  counlriea ;  he  ncrfl 

a  Domitiui  Calvinus  in  Asia  itlinor  ;  but  wai  u'timslely  ezlrtewdb 

h  by  hia  fuiibrnl  and  active  paitixD  Mithiidates,  king  of 
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into  Spiin,  wu  tlain,  and  Cato  alone  aorrived  of  the  hostile  party.  Thia  great 
mn,  who  had  led  the  reinaius  of  Pompey's  axmy  from  Greece  into  Africa,  fortified  him- 
idf  in  Utica  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  two  remaining  friends ;  but  failing  in  hia 
•ttempta  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  whom  he  had  formed  into  a  kind  of 
fOBate,  to  hold  out  against  Caesar,  in  tlic  event  of  a  siege,  he  removed  all  further  ob- 
Maclea  to  the  complete  tubjugatiun  of  Afiica,  by  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  (See  Cato ; 
Uticenais.) 

Ccaar  returned  in  triuinph  to  Home ;  tiic  procession  lasted  four  days ;  tlie  first,  com- 
MemoratiTe  of  his  victories  in  Gaul ;  tlic  second,  of  tiiuse  in  Egypt ;  the  third,  of  tliose 
III  Asia ;  and  the  fourth,  of  tiiuse  in  Africa.  Such  was  tlie  extraordinary  munificence, 
■nd  anch  th**  extent  of  the  festivities  with  which  the  people  were  entertained,  that  he  dis- 
tributed to  every  citizen  ten  bushels  of  corn,  ten  pounds  of  oil,  a  sum  of  money  equivalent 
lo  two  pounds  sterling,  and  feasted  them  at  20,000  tables.  At  this  summit  of  his  power, 
which  he  ufed  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  wisdtmi,  he  received  the  new  titles  of 
mmguier  morum,  imperatory  and  father  of  his  country ;  his  person  was  held  nacred ;  and, 
in  short,  in  him  alooe  were  united  all  the  great  dignities  uf  the  stale.  Cassar  was  still, 
however,  under  appn^henaions  frum  the  friends  uf  Pumpey,  and  therefore  determined  upon 
marching  into  Spain,  and  there  anuiliilating  the  army  which  had  been  collected  in  that 
country  by  his  Svins  Cncius  and  Sextus,  after  the  defeat  uf  their  father  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
aalia.  After  many  fruitless  sieges  and  operations  ou  tiie  part  uf  the  two  armies,  Cssar  came 
to  a  decisive  engagement  on  tho  plains  of  Mur.da,  where,  after  s  mn&t  obstinate  battle,  in 
wliich  Cneius  and  Labienus  (a  former  officer  of  Civsar,  who  had  deserted  to  Pompey'a 
army)  were  left  among  the  slain  ;  he  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  having  subdued  all 
hia  known  enemies,  he  returned,  to  be  loaded  with  fresh  dignities  and  honours  at  IVome. 

He  was  appointed  per|)etual  dictator;   honoured  with  the  laurel  crown;   one  of  the 
months  of  tho  \ear  was  named  after  him ;  money  was  slamjied  with  his  image  ;  public 
sacrifices  were  instituti?d  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth ;  and  the  senate,  to  complete 
their  adulation,  proposed  enrolling  him  amor.g  their  tjods.     A  conspiracy  was  however 
formed  against  him  by  about  sixty  of  the  principal  senators,  Brutus  and  Cassiua,  whoae 
desertion  to  Pomfiey  he  had  forgiven,  being  of  the  number.     Cassar  was  engaged  in  com- 
pleting preparations  for  a  war  against  the  Paitliians  at  the  moment  hia  a8sa.«>8ination  was 
planned ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that,  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  their  proceedings,  they  fixed 
on  the  ides  of  March  (the  1  otli)  for  the  execution  of  their  murderous  project,  that  being 
the  day  on  which,  in  setting  out  upon  his  expedition  intu  the  East,  he  was,  according  to  • 
aibylline  oracle,  to  he  dignified  with  iltc  title  of  king,  as  the  Parthians  would  never  bo 
ovcrcmne  unless  the  Romans  had  a  sovereign  for  their  general.    The  augurs  bad  foretold 
that  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him  ;  and  the  dreams,  moreover,  of  his  wife  Calphumia,  on 
the  night  previous  to  his  murder,  are  said  to  have  been  so  appalling,  as  to  have  induced 
her  to  urge  him  not  to  attend  tho  senato  in  tho  morning.     Brutus,  however,  persuaded 
him  to  repair  to  tiie  meeting,  representing  to  him  that  the  senate  were  expressly  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  tho  crown  upon  his  head.     Ciusar  ful lowed  his  suggestions  ; 
but  aa  soon  as  he  had  taken  hia  place  in  the  senate,  the  consjiirators  approached  liim 
under  pretence  of  saluting  him,  and,  upon  a  given  signal  by  Tullius  Cimber,  which  was 
that  of  holding  the  bottom  of  Ca>sar*s  robe,  so  as  to  prevent  hia  rising,  Servilius  Casca 
inflicted  the  first  wound,  and  the  rest  of  the  senators  immediately  surrounded  the  dictator. 
Csaar,  though  mortally  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  defended  himself 
▼igorously,  till  he  discovered  Brutus  among  his  murderers,  when,  looking  on  his  former 
friend,  he  exclaimed,  "  And  thou  too,  Brutus  !*'  then  covering  his  head,  and  spreading 
hia  robe  before  him,  he  sank  down  coven-d  with  wounds  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  atatiu^J^^ 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  4-1  years  B.C.    The  place  in  which  Caesar  was  mniipj^^ 
was  the  Curia  Pompeii^  M 
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It,  U  Dm  hBkd  of  whom  wta  Aotony,  Urioui  to  excite  tl« 

eauitd  hii  body  to  bo  brought  into  the  Foiuin  witli  the  i 
ly  began  hii  opcralioiu  bj  mdinK  the  *ill  of  the  dictator,  *bu 
dittriliuiion  of  bia  praperlj,  cDnUinail  a  bergucsi  tii  r 
a  hit  eauniPTatiaa  uf  ibe  maaj  bcU  of  uaprecf dented  mipiiDraB| 
■a  winked  upon  Die  fcclinga  of  the  by-ianden,  tint  opoo 
iloodjr  robe  of  their  deceased  benefactor,  (carefully  diaplaying  Cbe  i 
kh  it  had  been  pierced,)  groans  and  lamentalioru  were  bend  few 
rcterui  *olilie<«  bnmt  on  (he  funeial  pile  Iheir  coronr 
I,  Ihc  matrons  tJirew  in  llieir  omamFiitB,  tbe  conapin 
nl  death)  6ed  from  the  dtj,  and  tbe  infuriated  and  sorruwiig  ■DtO' 
ited  biandi  from  ihe  Samel  to  set  fire  to  lliejr  homes. 
,  and  an  altar  erected  on  the  apol  where  his  body  wai  bnrM.  Om 
iree  parts  of  hh  (irirate  fortano  lo  Brutus. 

fihii  celebmli^  Koman  hasbeen  socircumstantialli'  given  and  disMI 
biogra|>hen,  iliat  it  will  be  unnecrauiy  to  idd  more  to  this  ban  n 
in  Ihe  fullo'iing  hrief  remarks.  In  hii  eaily  youtli,  he  was  of  cwsl 
B.  Bifon  he  enjoyed  any  pu'<lic  officr  he  owed  upwards  of  SH.WLi 
prietorthip,  he  set  out  for  Spiia,  he  is  reported  lo  have  mii  thai 
worse  than  nothing."  He  sjipeari  (o  baTc  been  a  penon  of  imiitl 
1  petulint  powers  of  adapting  the  energies  ot  hia  body  or  miad  a  At 
|l  of  wtiftlecer  he  determined  to  undertake,  and  tbe  reinoi 

:lia  aliainment  of  hia  wishes.     According  to  this  rietr,  it  EMf  tl 

JbaTsfiiund  in  liini  a  formidable  liTal.     Me  certaioly  ml, Ism 
lous  for  that  teal  and  per*o>eianCB  which  are  so  effoctifr.M" 
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ad  curiad  his  anns  into  Spain  againat  the  viituoua  and  bravo  Sertorios,  wbu, 
ong  thoae  proacribed  by  Sylla,  had  fled  thither  for  lafety,  and  bad  rendered 
D  popnbir  in  tliat  country  by  his  address  and  valour,  and  by  bis  general  attention 
teresta  of  iis  naiires,  tliat  lie  excited  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  Rumans. 
lostainrd  a  aevera  defeat  from  him  ;  and,  with  Meiellii»  Scipio»  was  even  driven 
onour  from  the  field ;  but  Sertorius  was  at  length  slnin,  by  the  treachery  of 
by  one  of  hia  officers,  at  a  banquet,  and  Pompoy,  taking  advantage  of  his  death 
I  bis  adherents,  rctumod  to  Rome  to  rocrire  a  second  triumph.  He  next  sue- 
attacked  tlie  great  Mithridutis,  king  of  PuiiCus,  who  was  considered  a  more 
ible  .and  powerful  adversary  of  die  Jiomaits  ihan  cither  Hannibal,  Pyrrbos, 
or  Antiochuf,  and  was,  according  to  ilic  i'])iaiuii  of  Cicero,  tlie  greatest  monarch 
sat  upon  a  throne.  Fouiiiey  also  lecuivtd  :!ie  subniisrion  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
;  conquered  the  Albanians,  Ibortaiiii.  aud  Colcli:ar.s;  bo^ioged  Jerusalem,  and 
fudcato  a  Roman  province ,'ti5  li.C,  and  thou  returned  to  Itidy,  with  the  greatest 
1  magnificence.  He  novertiielea:>  ro-eiitere  J  Rome  as  a  private  ciliisen,  and  thua 
I  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  that  tliey  honoured  him  with  a  third  triumph, 
step,  after  these  brilliant  con(]uest»,  was  Ida  union  with  CietMir  and  Crassus. 
upal  circumstances  of  his  life,  subsequent  to  the  fonuatiun  of  t'lb  first  triumTirate 
him  and  the  two  before-mentioned  gciierals,  fjU  li.C,  and  the  purdculars  of  his 
B  incorporated  with  the  histories  of  Julius  Ca'sar  and  Cleopatra.  This  compact 
mted  by  tliu  marriage  of  Ponipey  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Julius  Cxsar,  and 
•Ived  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 
"Alpine  heightiJ]  Which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  in  his  road  from  Transalpino 

"FaiherJ]  i.e.  father-in-law,  Julius  Csesar. 

—Husband.]  Pompey,  who  had  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Julius  Cssar. 
-^JEoMtem  friends,']  Partisans  in  the  provinces  east  of  Rome. 
— TAoH.]  Julius  Caesar. 

"Anoiker.]  LUCIUS  MUMMIUS,  a  i^oman  consul,  who  besieged  and  destroyed 
the  last  of  tlie  Greek  cities  that  held  out  against  Rome,  140  B.C.,  the  same 
.  Carthage  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  secimd  Scipio  Africanus.  Ue  wu 
i  with  a  triumph,  and  with  the  epithet  Achaicus ;  but  notwithstanding  the  services 
?ndered  his  country,  he  was  disregarded,  and  died  in  obscurity  at  Delos.  He 
ADterested,  that  he  never  enriched  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  countries  he  had 
d,  and  was  »o  totally  ignorant  of  the  arts,  that,  in  the  transportation  of  some  fine 
lintings  to  Rome,  he  threatened  tlie  bearers  of  them  with  the  labour  of  repainting 
they  suffered  any  injury  m  their  conveyance. 

I  THE  CAPITOL.  A  famous  ciudcl  or  castle,  on  the  Mons  Capitolinus,  at 
le  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  tlie  walb  raised' by  his 
r»  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  edifice  completed  by  Tarquinius  Supcrbus,  tlie  last 
Rome.  Tradition  ascribes  its  name  to  the  circumstance  of  a  inau's  "  head" 
leing  found  fresh  and  bleeding,  when  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  was 
lobius,  an  autliorinthc  reign  of  Dioclesian,  adds,  that  the  man's  name  was  ToUUf 
^apMi  Miutm,  It  was  built  in  tho  form  of  a  square  upon  four  acres  of  ground,  the 
Bg  adoned  with  three  rows  of  pillars,  and  tlie  other  sides  with  two  ;  and  the 
it  from  the  ground  was  by  an  hundred  steps.  Its  thresholds  were  of  brass,  and  iti 
;old ;  and  its  interior  and  exterior  were  enriched  witJi  splendid  omamenta.  The 
»ntained  three  principal  temples,  which  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  thence  termed 
uta,  Juno  and  Blinerva ;  and  also  those  of  Jupiter  Feretriui  (the  guardian),  Tenm^ 
Concord.  In  the  Capitol  were  deposited  the  ancilia  (see  Salii),  the  booka  of  the 
ee  Sibyl)^  and  several  other  sacred  treasures.  The  consuls  and  m&^tt«.t»a  ^ffen,^ 
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sacrifices  therei  when  tlicy  entered  upon  their  offices ;  and  tlie  triumphal  pmccMuni 
always  conducted  to  Oie  Capitol.  This  edifice  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  of  HiriH^ 
A.U.C.  CiO»  and  rebuilt  1>y  Sylla.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of  YltelEn, 
A.D.  70,  and  rebuilt  by  Vesjiasian  :  it  was  burnt  a  third  time,  by  Hghtmng,  vndrrTiiM^ 
and  restored  with  great  splendour  by  Domitian.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinui  w 
one  of  the  three  places  in  which  the  senate  anciently  assembled,  and  it  atill  aerres  vAt 
city-hall  or  town-house,  for  the  meeting  of  the  conservators  of  the  Reman  peopla. 

]  150— 5.— i4nol/kfr.]  PAULUS  .^IMYLIUS.  These  five  lines  allade  to  the  comiKA 
of  Macedonia,  and  its  reduction  to  n  Human  province  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  168  BJC, 
This  celebrated  Roman,  surnamod  MacedonicuSt  from  his  conquest  of  Macedon,  was  MB 
to  the  Paulus  L.  ililmylius  who  fell  at  the  hattle  of  Cannie.  lie  commenced  hisnlituy 
career  in  Spain,  which  country  had  become  suhject  to  Rome  at  the  terminaiioB  if  the 
second  Punic  war,  201  B.C.;  and  it  was  to  quell  a  revolt  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
impatient  of  their  new  yoke,  that  ^iilmylius  was  despatched  against  them.  This 
was  twice  consul.  During  his  first  consulship,  181  B.C.,  he  totally  subdued  the  Ligiaiiai; 
and,  in  his  last,  V'.*  wnn  appointed  to  the  command  of  llie  army,  in  the  war  which  PcxMHy 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  declared  Of^ainst  Rome.  The  succetts  of  the  Romans  was  coM- 
plete ;  for  not  only  was  the  army  of  Perseus  totally  defeated  in  a  general  engagement  foi^ 
near  Pydna,  but  i£myliu8  reduced  the  whole  of  Macedonia  to  subjection.  It  is  relate^ 
that  when  Porbeus  was  brought  into  his  presence  two  days  after  tlie  loss  of  bis  Idngdni^ 
Paulus,  instead  of  exulting  over  his  fallen  enemy,  merely  rebuked  him  mildly  fir  Isf 
temerity  in  attacking  the  Romans.  This  unfortunate  monarch,  with  his  wretched  Ikadf, 
nevertheless  a<ionicd  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror;  this  triumph,  in  honour  of  Ui 
victories  (which  were  so  cimsiderable  as  to  supc>rH>dc  all  necessity  of  taxes  till  tkeeoB- 
sulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  42  B.C.),  lasted  three  days.  Paulus  ^Timylius,  who  died  vcij 
ahertly  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  has  been  oxtolled  for  his  clemency  and  disintemted- 
ness ;  he  certainly,  from  all  the  immense  treasures  which  the  conquest  of  Macedorii 
placed  al  his  disposal,  appropriated  to  hhnscif  nothing  but  the  library  of  Perseus;  bat  to 
subjected  the  conquered  countries  to  all  the  calamities  inflicted  by  other  victors;  and, is 
his  subjugation  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus  alone,  utterly  destroyed  the  inhabitaDU  ef 
seventy  defenceless  cities. 

The  battle  of  I'^'dna  took  place  1GSB.C. ;  but  Macedonia  was  not  incorporated  with 
Rome  till  the  final  conquest  of  Greece  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  146  B.C. 

1156.]  CATO.  MAUCl  S  PORCIUS,  the  CVnsor.  Hiis  illustrious  Roman,  bom 
233  years  B.C.,  was  a  native  either  of  Tuscuhmi,  or  of  I'ibur.  He  was  the  first  of  bis 
family  that  settlcn]  at  Rome ;  and  the  high  character  he  acquired  and  sustained  by  the 
rigour  of  his  morals  and  bis  intlexible  justice,  elevated  bim  progressively  to  all  the  homNn 
of  the  state.  He  served  in  the  second  Punic  war,  under  J'abius  Maximus  and  Sctpfo 
Africanus  ;  he  filled  the  ollice  of  milit;try  tribune  in  .Sicily  (wliich  island  came  uadcr  tljc 
power  of  Rome,  at  the  reduction  of  Syracuse  by  the  consul  Marcellus,207B.C.),  and 
maintained  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Greece  and  Sardinia.  He  was  tlien  elected 
consul  with  his  friend  Valerius  Flaccus,  194  B.C.;  and  during  bis  consulate  disiingaiibrd 
himself  by  bringing  the  revolting  Spaniards  to  obt'dirnce,  having,  as  he  was  litard  to 
affirm,  taken  more  towns  in  the  prosecution  of  that  object,  than  he  had  passed  days  in  lot 
office.  The  towns  which  be  had  reduced  were  in  number  four  hundred.  At  his  rrtan  is 
Rome  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  and  the  censorsbiii.  He  professed  great  disincliDacioB 
to  the  introducticm  of  the  finer  arts  and  the  philosophy  of  Greece  into  Rome  ;  and  whea  tte 
philosopher  Cameades,  with  Diogenes,  the  stoic,  and  Critolaus,  tlie  peripatetic,  arrived  ii 
ambassadors  from  the  Athenians  (the  final  reduction  of  Greece  not  having  taken  place  tiB 
after  the  death  of  Cato),  ho  gave  them  audience  in  the  senate,  and  prohibited  tbcir 
remaining  in  the  country,  from  the  apprehension  which  he  entertained  of  tlirir  compdaf 
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'4kB  opimoiti  of  the  Romao  people,  wlioie  only  profetnon,  he  atierted,  wm  aimi  and  war* 
•SToCwiiliitaiiding  thia  circorottance,  he  strennoualjr  culdvated  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  literature,  under  tlie  tuition  of  his  friend  Enniua.  This  poet  wai  hia 
t  companion  during  his  qoaBglonbip  in  Sardinia,  ('ato,  who  died  150  B.Ci,  waa 
chitij  remarkable  for  the  extreme  strictness  of  his  morals ;  bat  ho  was,  firom  the  same 
BgDor  of  character,  equally  implacable  as  an  enemy.  His  great  aim  was  to  repress 
Ibm  immoderate  luxury,  and  to  refurm  the  manners  of  tlie  Romans.  Such  was  his 
ictcnnined  hostility  agsinst  Carthage,  that  he  generally  closed  his  orationa  in  tlie  senate 
■ith  "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed*"  He  is  said  to  have  repented  of  three  things  only 
B  hia  life ;  vim,  of  having  gone,  by  sea  when  he  could  have  gone  by  land ;  of  having 
SOnfided  a  aecret  to  Ids  wife  -,  and  of  having  passed  a  day  witliuut  adding  to  his  stock 
if  knowledge.  He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  di&tinguished  himself  under  Panlua 
Ea^lHia  against  Perseus,  and  the  other  died  in  his  lifetime.  Of  hia  writings  none 
miain  but  hia  treatise  De  Re  ruatica,  and  some  fragments  (probably  supposititious)  of  a 
Mldanrted  work  known  in  tlie  age  of  Cicero,  called  Origines, 

CBvaois.]  These  magistrates  (two  in  number)  were  first  created  in  tlie  year  of  Rome 
11S»  and  the  office  of  censor  continued  till  the  time  of  the  emperors,  who  annexed  the 
power  to  the  imperial.  They  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable 
of  conaular  dignity,  at  first  from  among  the  patricians  only,  but  subsequently  also 
irom  the  plebeians,  and  they  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls  except  the  lictora.  It 
ippcMB  from  ancient  coins  and  statues  that  the  title  of  censor  was  esteemed  more 
MBOunble  than  that  of  consul,  and  that  it  was  considered  a  peculiar  distinction  to  be 
leeceadad  from  a  censorian  family. 

The  boaineaa  of  the  censors  was  to  take  an  account  of  the  names,  habitationa,  and 
•hmion  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  dtizena  (see  Census) ;  to  inspect  their  morals ; 
e  faiiict  punishment  for  any  violation  of  order  and  good  conduct ;  and,  under  the  cogni- 
■MB  of  the  senate  and  people,  to  regulate  the  imposition  of  taxes.  Their  authority 
ivm  extended  to  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  senate ;  to  the  appointment  of  the  princepa 
nattUg  and  to  the  eipulsion  of  such  as  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  office.  It  waa 
Iw  e  pert  of  their  jurisdiction  to  let  out  to  farm  all  the  lands,  revenues,  and  customs  of 
he  sepnbllc  j  to  prevent  all  abuse  of  public  property ;  and  to  contract  with  artificera  for 
aiding  and  repairing  all  the  public  works  and  edifices,  both  of  Rome  and  of  the  coloniea 
I  Italy ;  the  dtiiens,  however,  of  all  colonies  and  free  towns  being  enrolled  by  their 
wa  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Roman.  No  one  could  hold  the 
of  censor  twice ;  if  one  of  the  censors  died,  hia  surviving  colleague  was  compelled  to 
his  situation,  and  no  others  were  substituted  in  their  room.  Notwithstanding  the 
nlliflrity  of  tlie  censors,  an  appeal  always  lay  from  their  sentence  to  that  of  an  assembly 
f  the  people. 

The  oensoiaat  first  enjoyed  their  dignity  for  five  years;  but,  in  tlie  year  of  the  city  4S0, 
kw  was  enacted  (which  was  strictly  afterwards  adhered  to)  of  restraining  it  to  a  year 
adehelf. 

1167.]  COSSUS.  A  Roman,  who  killed  Volumnius,  king  of  the  Veii,  and  obtained 
le  ijpelia  afwna,  436  B.C. 

IIM.]  THE  GRACCHI.  Virgil  more  particularly  alludes  to  Titus  SemproniusGrac- 
l»a,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  second  Punic  war.  He  was  the  husband  of  the  vir- 
lena  Cornelia  (sometimes  called  Sempronia),  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus :  he  twice 
lied  the  office  of  consul,  and  once  that  of  censor  -,  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war 
I  Oul  and  in  Spain,  and  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior.  He 
■e  father  of  Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus,  who  fell  victims  to  their  intemperate  zeal  in 
te  canae  of  the  populace  of  Rome.  Tiberius  caused  himself  to  be  elected  tribune  of  the 
sople,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  agrarian  law.  This  law,  the  paasing  of 
CI.  Mm. 
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tE  bcPD  inrttrrlunltii  Bllemiilal,  enictnl,  tlial  trrnjr  Ong  «k«  pMM 
ncrvt  r,f  Innd,  should  lurieiider  the  frrclplu  Tor  diiitkiD  ■ia«n|'l 
'l'il*riuf ,  mnreover,  itipLlated  ll»t  the  proprieton  of  Micb  hoMI 


;Ik!  nobles,  wptc  »(:reMl  to.  iind  Tiberiui,  wUli  lii»  fithet-in-hw,  A1| 
9  brother  Coiiii,  were  appoinled  to  csiry  thfm  into  rttrct.  BtlHIl 
i>  »iii  of  ihoii  durnlion,  u  lie  wu  iMUsinatpd,  hi  the  midK  of  Ull 
(,  on  the  Ttri7  d«j.  111  B.C..  on  which  ii  wu  theii  inunM 
itir  triboneiliip  fur  ilie  fotlowing  ytti.  Tiberias  wm  difllilj 
modnktion  thU  ^ 


I  spin 


licli  ii  tuu  ultcn  the  atlribirte  of  popuUi 

1  rilher  tbui  iaiimidated  by  the  uutlm«1y  cikI  of  hi«  h 

uiu  the  KDhle  by  the  propn^ticni  ofvedjli 

death  by  order  of  the  consnl  Opiiaim.  lil  B.C.     It  * 

It  of  the  grett  roidi  oF  the  emjaie,  id 


I  SCIPIOS.  The  Scipioi,  a  >iruich  of  the  Conielisn  bmily,  ai^ 
e  nioat  illusuioiu  men  lh*E  Rane  CTtr  piodnced,  Animg  Ibe  mental 
ll  of  this  Dame  wne:  *■ 


|.  and  TI.  Pu«LIU9  XMD  CNIItt 

Publics  Cdhnelidi  Artu 

.    LutlVB  CoDNILIL-a  AllAl 
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VII.  FvBUUfl  CoBNBLiL's  AfBicANvs.]  This  great  man  wu  ilM  son  of  Fublius 
opiOy  and  fint  dictingnislied  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinuin.  The  conitemation  of  the 
lomaiiSy  afUr  their  defeat  at  Canns,  was  so  great,  that  several  of  the  chief  men  uf  their 
IBJ  liad  fonned  the  project  of  flying  for  safety  to  the  court  of  some  monarch  in  friendly 
Bwannication  w-ith  tlieir  countiy.  This  intelligence  roused  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
Idpio.  He  accordingly  repaired,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  camp,  and,  by  energetic 
HgimaitSy  induced  every  man  present  to  unite  with  him  in  a  vow  never  to  aban- 
km  die  republic.  Scipio  was  created  ffidilc  (though  contrary  to  general  usage)  at  tlie  age 
rftventy-one ;  and,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was,  with  proconsular  power,  appointed  to 
■eoeed  his  fatlier  and  uncle  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain.  He  there  fully  realised 
(he  expectations  that  had  been  fonned  of  his  military  powers  ;  he  obtainifd  many  victories 
9m  the  sevend  Cartliaginian  generals  ;  and  in  four  years  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
■hole  Peninsula.  Africa  was  the  next  theatre  of  his  exploits.  lie  embarked  for  that 
BOlBtiy»  after  having  been  raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  201  I5.C.  His  first  cooquesti 
■Me  over  Asdrubal,  and  over  Syphax,  king  of  the  Masxi^ylii,  in  Mauritania,  wlioee  povses- 
nas^in  order  to  secure  a  powerful  ally  to  Home,  Scipio  tramferred  to  MasiDi>Ha.  king  of 
iinidia;  and  such  were  the  number  and  rapidity  of  hi&  victories  that  the  Carthaginians,  in 
heir  alarm,  recalled  Hannibal  from  Italy,  as  the  only  officer  able  to  cope  with  the  formi- 
■btc  invader.  After  an  unavailing  conference  U'tween  the  two  generals,  an  obstinate 
ittle,  wbicli  decided  the  fate  of  Carthago,  wa»  fought  near  Zama,  202  B.C.  Historians 
Bim  that  20,000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  and  as  many  made  prisoners  of  war,  while  to 
>e  Bomans  only  2000  men  were  lost,  'i'liis  terminated  the  second  Punic  war ;  and 
cipb,  luiving  granted  peace  to  the  unhappy  Carthaginians,  on  very  severe  and  liumi- 
Atiog  terms,  returned  to  Koiiie,  where  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  with  the 
^pellation  of  JJricanus,  The  soldiers  were  individually  rewarded  witli  twice  as  many 
BiCf  of  land  as  they  had  served  years  in  the  Spanish  and  African  wars.  Scipio  was 
Ivctrd  a  second  time  consul,  193  B.C.,  but  he  was  doomed  to  feel  that  merit  is  no  pre- 
cmtive  against  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  ;  his  eminent  services  and  virtues  had  ren- 
kttKdhiiaan  object  of  universal  envy ;  and,  perceiving  at  length  that  he  had  displeased  the 
Mipnlace  by  Ins  wish  to  distinguish  the  senators  front  the  rest  of  the  spectators  at  the  pnb- 
K exhibitions,  be  left  Rome  in  disgust,  and,  as  second  in  command,  accompanied  his 
Vvtbei  Scipio  Asiaticus  in  the  successful  expedition  which  he  undertook  against  Antio- 
te  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  to  whose  court  Hannibal  had  fled  after  his  defeat  at  Zama. 
vthe  return  of  Scipio  to  Rome  he  found  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  unabated,  and 
■Vi  it  the  initigation  of  his  inveterate  rival,  Cato  the  Censor,  cited  before  the  tribunes, 
iNPcliUi,  on  a  charge  of  extortion.  He  was  acca«ed  of  having  exacted  for  his  own  use 
'Wflii  sums  of  money  from  Autiochns,  in  return  for  the  favourable  terms  of  peace 
*hkh  he  had  granted  him.  This  charge  he  resisted  witli  the  calmnena  and  greatness  of 
Ml  which  characterised  all  his  actions.  The  second  day  of  his  trial  dianced  to  be  the 
iMliiisvj  of  tlie  battle  of  Zama.  In  a  dignified  allusion  to  his  services  on  that  occasion, 
of  replying  to  the  charges  of  the  tribunes,  he  exclaimed,  "  On  this  day  I  van- 
Humibal  and  the  Carthaginians  :  come,  let  us  go  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks 
*thtgods  for  such  signal  mercies."  The  citizens  obeyed  the  summons,  and  the  tribunes 
iNltht  dier  alone  remained  of  the  assembled  multitude.  The  affair  was  neverthclesH 
tfted  a  third  time ;  but  Scipio  had  withdrawn  from  the  scene  to  his  country  house  at 
wher«  be  shortly  after  died,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  184  B.C.,  exprcHsing 
a  hfOiTor  at  the  depravity  of  the  Romans,  that  he  ordered  his  remains  to  be  interred 
Mhii  place,  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  Romans  lavished  on  this  great 
^fDedwHii  wben  dead,  the  comaendations  and  lionoors  which,  during  a  life  of  one* 
of  rigid  public  ud  pnmte  viitoe  aad  indefatigable  valour,  they  h:id 
In  Ilia  siliUij  oyici^a  1m  mm  oonudcied  eix^W^]  ^\!-«.\.  \\i  ^.^vai^w 
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and  execution ;  and  for  his  magnanimity  and  diiinterestedneasy  ha  ia  witbmit  ncqsdli 
the  age  in  which  be  lived.  It  is  related  of  him,  among  tfther  inttancea  atgjmufaatjwd 
virtue,  that  after  the  sack  of  Carthagena,  when  a  female  Spaniard  of  ezqnisitB  beaatj  ml 
high  birth  was  presented  to  him  among  the  captiTos,  he,  discovering  that  abe  was  belnlM 
to  a  Celtiberian  prince,  immediately  restored  her  to  Iier  family ;  and»  as  a  proof  of  \m 
clemency  and  disinterestedness,  that  he  treated  the  Spaniards  with  so  nnich  kindnea  Ai 
one  of  his  victories,  that  tliey  wished  to  proclaim  him  king  ;  but  that  he  refnaed  thah^ 
nour,  alleging,  that  the  title  of  genemi  (imperator),  which  had  been  aaaigned  to  bialf 
his  soldiers,  was  what  he  considered  tlie  greatest  distinction,  while  that  of  king  wai^afli^ 
over,  odious  to  the  Romans.  « 

vixi.  Lucius  Cornelius  Asxaticus.]    He  wrs  the  brother  of  Scipio  Afiricui^  ndi 
was  his  companion  in  the  Spanish  and  African  wars.    His  military  talenta  obtaiBfli  te 
the  election  to  the  consulship,  180  B.C.,  and  lie  was  thereupon  appointed  to  oondKliks 
war  (before  alluded  to  under  Africanus)  in  Asia,  against  Antiochus  the  Gmtf  ktsfif 
Syria.    He  obtained  a  decisive  victory  OTer  that  monarch  in  the  plains  of  Magnesiai  aar 
Sardis,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  honoured  witli  a  triumph,  and  the  aannoas  d 
Asiaticus.    Like  his  noble  brother,  he  was  exposed  by  his  signal  services  to  the  ndn^ 
lence  of  the  dissatisfied  and  envious.    After  the  death  of  Afiicanas,  a  charge  of  haiaf 
appropriated  to  himself  tlie  riches  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Antiochos 
against  him  by  the  Pctilii,  at  the  instance  of  Cato  the  Censor.    He  repeUed  the 
tion  ;  but  though  his  cause  was  ably  pleaded  before  the  tribunal  of  the  prctor  Tc 
Culeo,  by  his  cousin  Nasica,  he  was  committed  to  prison,  his  property  confiscated,  nil 
fine  exacted  from  him  for  the  pretended  peculation  ;  but  the  money  procured  by  theflb 
of  his  effects  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  sum  required.    This  proof  of  his  mtegii^JU 
not,  however,  allay  the  irritation  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  subjected  to  Ibither  peMCi- 
tion ;  but  the  Romans  in  the  end  relented,  and  so  liberally  rewarded  his  dirinlcmlrf 
services,  that  he  was  enabled  to  celebrate,  at  his  own  expense^  games,  in  honour  of  kk 
victory  over  Antiochus,  for  ten  successive  days. 

IX.  PuBLivs  Nasica.]  There  were  several  celebrated  indi^duals  of  thia  mma;  M 
three,  whose  names  were  each  Publius  Cornelius,  may  be  identified  with  tiie  Naaicaythi 
son  of  Cneius,  who  was  killed  in  Spain  ;  the  Nssica  who  fought  under  PMdua  JEmjVmi 
and  the  Nasica  who  headed  a  troop  of  patricians  against  the  GracchL  The  fiist  of  thds 
was  elected  consul,  101  B.C.  In  his  consulate  he  defeated  the  Boii,  and  was  bonooifid 
witli  a  triumph.  He  was  the  legal  defender  of  Africanus  and  Asiaticna,  and  was  son- 
nowned  for  his  integrity,  tliat  when  the  Romans,  204  B.C.,  meditated  the  reoMival  of  tks 
statue  of  Cybele  (see  Cybele)  from  Pessinus  to  Rome,  and,  in  conformity  to  the 
oracles,  were  to  depute  the  most  upright  man  of  their  state  to  conduct  its 
Nasica  i%*as  honoured  with  the  distinction.  The  second  was  the  Nasica  who  foaght  aader 
Paulus  iEmylius  at  tlie  battle  of  Pydna,  who  held  the  office  of  censor^  1S7  BX^,  nd 
twice  that  of  consul,  161  and  155  B.C.  In  his  second  consulate  he  defeated  the  Dalma- 
tians :  he  was  such  an  enemy  to  pomp,  that  he  refused  the  title  of  trnpenalsr,  wUch  the 
soldiers  had  decreed  him,  and  very  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  honour  of  a 
He  warmly  combated  the  opinion  of  Cato  relative  to  the  necessity  of  the  ntter 
tion  of  Carthage,  but  was  nevertheless  so  anxious  to  preserve  the  military  character  of  tks 
Romans  in  all  its  vigour,  that  he  prevailed  on  the  people  to  destroy  a  theatre, 
was  nearly  completed,  lest  the  fascination  of  the  amusements  therein  exhibited 
tend  to  enervate  them,  and  to  repress  their  martial  spirit.  He  introduced  the  use  of  tbe 
hydraulic  machine  at  Rome.  The  third,  the  enemy  of  the  Gracchi,  was  elected  cobsbI, 
138  B.C.  He  showed  great  firmness  and  ingenuity  in  the  measures  wliich  he  adopted  fiiv 
dimiui»hing  the  horrors  of  a  famine,  with  which  the  country  was  visited  daring  his  cobM' 
late.    After  the  murder  of  Tibeiius  Gracchus  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  senate,  to 
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ipe  the  fury  of  the  populace,  by  accepting  a  commiasion  in  Aaia ;  hia  alMciice  from  hia 
ommtiy  preyed  on  hia  apirita,  and  caased  hia  death. 

%m  A  mm  rf  AfricmiUM,']  He  waa,  like  his  father,  remarkable  for  hia  taloar  and  hia 
love  of  literature.    He  adopted  Paulua  ^myliiu. 

zi.  PuBLiua  iEMTLiANva.]  Somamed  Scipio  Africanus  thb  younger  ;  waa  the 
■on  of  Pauloa  JEmylina,  the  conqueror  of  Peraeua,  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  eideat 
■on  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  his  father,  and  first  diatxngniahed 
faimaelf  fai  the  office  of  legionary  tribune  in  Spain  :  while  in  that  country,  he  waa  rewarded 
with  a  moral  crown,  for  having  headed  tlie  asaault  in  the  aucceaafal  attack  on  the  town  of 
Intercatia.  Thia  enterprise  waa  facilitated  by  hia  having  previooaly  OTercome,  in  single 
eombaty  a  Spaniard  of  gigantic  stature  who  had  defied  the  armiea  of  Rome.  From  Spain, 
Scipio  creased  over  into  Africa  as  tribune,  and  there  ao  entirely  gained  the  hearta  even  of 
the  enemy,  that  Phameaa,  the  commander  of  tlie  Caxthaginian  cavalry,  though  dreading 
him  as  an  antagonist,  waa  ao  dazzled  by  his  qualitiea  aa  a  man,  that  he  forsook  hia  own 
tioope  to  live  under  Scipio'a  discipline.  Maainisaa,  tlie  king  of  Numidia,  alao  enter- 
tained ao  high  an  opinion  of  his  honour  and  justice,  that  he  on  his  death-bed  implored 
him  to  determine  and  auperintend  the  diviaion  of  hia  eatates  between  hia  three  aona, 
Midpsa,  Guluaaa,  and  Mastanabal.  His  reputation  becan^e,  at  length,  ao  blaaoeed  at 
Itoaie«  that,  on  hia  re-appearing  in  that  city  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  office  of  edile,  hia 
uunOy  hia  figure,  hia  deportment,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  him,  seemed  to 
inapira  the  Romans  with  the  belief  that  he  had  been  aelected  by  the  gods  to  terminate 
their  long  contested  rivalry  with  the  Carthaginians.  They  accordingly  raised  him  to  the 
conaolahip,  148  B.C.,  and  appointed  him  to  bring  the  third  Punic  war  to  a  concluaion. 
Hia  colleague  in  this  undertaking  was  hia  friend  Lnliua ;  on  their  anival  in  Africa,  they 
Ibond  Carthage  already  besieged  ;  Scipio  no  aooner  appeared  before  the  city  than  he  cut 
oiF  ereiy  communication  with  the  land  and  threw  a  atupendous  mole,  with  iromenae 
labour  and  expense,  across  the  harbour,  in  order  to  deprive  the  inhabitants,  computed  at 
700,000,  of  any  intercoorae  by  aea.  In  defiance,  however,  of  tlie  vigilance  and  activity 
of  Scipio,  the  Carthaginians,  stimulated  by  despair,  succeeded  in  digging  another  harbour, 
and  in  conatmcting  a  fleet  of  fifty  galliea.  Thia  proved  no  barrier  to  the  final  execution 
of  Scipio'a  deaigna,  and  the  war  ended  in  the  complete  reduction  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
total  aubmiasion  of  Carthage,  146  B.C.,  the  same  year  that  Corinth  was  razed  to  the 
gionnd  by  the  consul  Mummiua.  The  captive  city  was  aeventeen  days  in  flamea ;  and, 
with  many  bitter  pangs,  Sdpio,  in  obedience  to  tlie  ordera  he  had  received,  demolished  its 
Teiy  walla.  In  contemplating  the  awful  scene,  he  ia  said  to  have  recited  two  lines  of  Homer 
(■eo  IL  vi.  570.),  containing  a  prophecy  relative  to  the  fall  of  Troy.  Of  tlie  immense 
treasnes  which  Scipio  found  in  Carthage,  ho  reserved  none  hut  tlie  work  of  Mago  on 
■gricniture,  a  poaaesaion  which  the  Romans  considered  so  inestimable  aa  to  cheriah  it 
with  more  care  even  than  their  aibylline  books.  On  hia  return  to  Rome  he  waa  honoured 
frith  a  triumph  and  with  the  aumame  of  4/HceiiKff.  He  waa  subsequently  re-elected  to 
the  conaulship,  184  B.C.,  and  appointed  to  terminate  the  war  which  the  Romans  had 
Ineffectoally  carried  on  for  fourteen  years  against  Numantia :  he  began  the  siege  with  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  and  waa  so  bravely  opposed  by  the  besieged,  who  amounted  only  to 
4,000  men  able  to  bear  arma,  that  although  the  town  ultimately  fell  to  him,  it  waa  not 
mtil  the  Numantinca,  with  almoat  unprecedented  valour  and  diaregard  of  suffering,  had 
set  fire  to  their  houses  and  had  to  a  man  destroyed  themaelvea,  in  order  that  not  one 
night  remain  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqoerora.  After  thia  conqucat  JSmylianua 
obtained  a  aecond  triumph,  and  the  aumame  NamaaftiiKff.  But,  like  his  illustrious  pre- 
deceaaor  in  arms,  he  waa  doomed  to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  tliat  nation  to  whose 
aervice  his  life  liad  been  devoted.  He  waa  found  dead  in  his  bed,  not  without  suspicion 
of  having  been  strangled ;   and  ao  fearful  were    he  people  that  the  murdqr  might  be 
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aacribed  to  Caius  GracchuB,  that  all  investigation  nu  avoided.  The  latter  pvt  oC  lai 
exemplary  life  had  been  passed  with  his  friend  Lslius,  at  bis  villa  at  Caialap  ia  sadoMa 
and  literary  occupation.  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  has  often  been  compared  vHk 
his  predecessor  of  tlie  same  name,  and,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  poblic  « 
private  life,  his  claim  to  the  veneiation  of  posterity  is  equal.  In  officiating  at  the  ede- 
bration  of  the  lustrum  in  the  capacity  of  censor,  he  exclaimed,  on  bearing  the 
conjure  tlie  gods  to  render  tbe  affairs  and  successes  of  the  Romans  still  more 
and  brilliant,  "  they  are  sufficiently  so,  and  I  only  pray  that  tliey  may  contimie  u  tkf 
are."  The  censors,  out  of  respect  to  iEmylianus,  ever  afterwards,  at  the  celebiatioa  if 
the  lustrum,  uttered  this  ejaculation. 

XII.  Metellus  PuBLius.]  He  wa«  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey.  After  the tetib 
of  Fharsalia,  lie  accompanied  Cato  into  Africa,  and  united  tlie  remnant  of  bis  anDjmik 
that  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania.  They  endeavoured  to  make  some  stand  against  Ceai, 
but  were  utterly  defeated  (and  Motellus  killed)  by  that  general  at  the  battle  of  Tbapnk 

1162.]  FADRICIUS.  CAIUS  LUSCINUS  :  this  nuhle  Roman  was  created  cqmI, 
SSS  B.C.,  and  received  the  honours  of  a  friumpli  for  his  victories  over  the  Samnitei,AB 
Bruttii,  and  the  Lucanians.  The  spoil  produced  by  these  conquests  was  ao  considenlili 
that,  after  having  conferred  rewards  on  the  soldiers,  and  restored  to  the  dtiieas  tk 
money  which  they  had  supplied  for  the  war,  he  found  an  overplus  of  400  talents,  wUdk 
he  deposited  in  tlie  treasury  on  the  day  of  his  triumph.  Two  years  after  this  cixcoB- 
stance,  Fabricius  was  deputed  to  ncgociate  with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epiruf,  respecting  ih 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Tarentuin.  Pyrrhus  had  ineffectoiDy 
endeavoured,  through  his  minister  Cineas,  to  establish  a  peace  with  the  Romans ;  aad  ca 
Fabricius*  arrival  at  Itis  court,  renewed  his  endeavours  to  attain,  even  by  brihcf,  tUi 
desired  object :  but  Fabricius  was  proof  against  his  arguments  and  his  anarea,  aad  lO 
gained  the  esteem  of  Pyrrhus  by  his  uprightness  and  purity,  that  tlie  release  of  the  pd- 
aoners  was  granted  without  a  ransom.  Fabricius  was  nominated  censor,  277  HJC,,  wilk 
^mylius  Papus,  a  man  of  habits  as  austere  and  strict  as  his  own  ;  their  contempt  of 
luiury  and  expense  was  indeed  so  great,  that  it  is  recorded  of  them  that  the  only  articles 
of  plate  they  possessed  were,  tlie  former  a  salt-cellar,  whose  feet  were  of  horn,  and  tbe 
latter  a  small  salver  to  receive  the  offerings  to  tlie  gods  ;  and  that  tlie  aenator  Coaelaas 
Ru6nus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dictator,  was  l)anishcd  dnring  their  censorship 
for  having  in  his  house  more  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate.  Fabiicioa  died  ia 
the  utmost  poverty.  lie  was  buried  at  the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  be* 
stowed  marriage  portions  on  his  daughter!. 

IIGA,— Ploughman  congul,]  LUCIUS  QUINTIUS  CINCINNATUS.  He  wis 
taken  from  the  plough  by  the  senate,  and  ap}K>inted  dictator,  458  B.C.,  for  the  pnipoie 
of  quelling  the  dissensions  at  Rome.  His  moderation  and  firmness  in  the  diachaife  of 
tbe  office  having  speedily  accomplished  the  desired  object,  he  immediately  retnzned  to 
his  farm.  He  was  again  drawn  from  his  retreat,  and  reappointed  dictator,  456B.Cn  to 
oppose  the  JEqui  and  Volsci.  He  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  tliem ;  deliveiedthe 
consul  Miuucius,  who  had  been  besieged  in  his  camp  by  tlie  enemy ;  and  eagerly 
laid  down  his  honours,  which  he  had  enjoyed  only  sixteen  days,  but  not  befoie  be  bad 
dispossessed  Minucius  of  tlie  consulsliip,  observing  to  him,  "  that  be  should  lean  the  nt 
of  war  as  a  lieutenant,  before  he  presoiued  to  command  legions  in  the  character  of  ciB- 
sul.*'  He  was  once  more,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  called  on  to  defend  tbe  state  against  ths 
people  of  Pr»neste  ;  he  reduced  the  enemy  to  submission,  and  then  finally  retired  fnok 
die  capital. 

11G4.]  FABII.  A  noble  and  ancient  family  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  so  powofsl 
and  numerous  as  to  liave  taken  on  themselves  the  expense  of  a  war  against  tbe  VeieatM, 
270  B.C.    They  came  to  a  general  engagement  near  the  Cremeray  in  which  all  the 
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conautiiig  of  300  men,  with  the  exception  of  one,  wcro  killed.  From  thit  indivi- 
leo  too  young  to  take  the  field,  but  ultimately  raited  to  the  higheit  honours  of  the 
le  different  branches  of  the  Fabian  family  arc  supposed  to  have  been  descended. 
uB  HaUcamaasus  treats  as  fable  Livy's  account  of  this  battle.  The  person  alluded 
irgil,  in  the  1  IGStli  line,  is  Quintun  Fabius  Maiimua,  snraamed  Cunctaior  (de- 
He  derived  this  epithet  from  his  mode  of  warfare  when  the  Carthaginians  were 
I  Italy  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that,  had  his  pbins  been  adopted,  the  fiital  battle  of 
Bught  have  been  avoided.  He  was  five  times  consul,  and  after  the  disastrous 
m  of  the  Romans  at  Tlirasymene,  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship.  Being  called 
e  diMharge  of  this  oflSce  to  oppose  Hannibal,  he  conceived  the  project  of  harassing 
J  of  his  competitor  by  countermarches  and  ambuscades,  instead  of  coming  to  a 
engagement;  this  plan  was  ▼iolently  combated,  but  the  result  of  the  operationa 
M  confirmed  the  high  reputation  of  Fabius  for  military  skill.  From  the  manner, 
r,  in  which  he,  seven  years  after  that  tremendous  battle,  procured  the  submission 
ntnm,  the  Carthaginians  were  induced  to  deHgnate  him  the  Hannibal  of  Rome, 
resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  countrymen  to  remove  the  statues  and  paintings  of 
eks  from  Tarcntum,  observing,  "  let  us  leave  to  the  Tarentines  their  Irritated 
So  irapopular  were  all  his  measures,  that  the  Romans  refused  to  subscribe  to  an 
mt  which  he  had  concluded  with  Hannibal  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives;  while 
rather  than  forfeit  his  word  to  the  enemy,  sold  all  Ids  estates  to  provide  the  sti- 
snm.  His  countrymen  were,  however,  at  length  so  awakened  to  his  meritSi  that 
ensea  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  from  the  pultlic  treasury. 
.—Great  Marcellus,^  MARCUS  CLAUUIIS  MARCELLUS,  the  renowned 
ror  of  Syracuse.  He  was  created  consul,  221  B.C.,  and  entrusted  with  the  con- 
awar  against  the  Gauls.  In  the  progress  of  the  confiict  he  killed,  with  his  own 
^iridomarus,  their  king,  and  obtained  in  consefjurncc  the  s/Ni/ia  opimtim  After 
;ce6s,  he  was  selected  as  the  general  to  oppose  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  was  the  first 
that  obtained  any  advantage  over  the  formidable  Carthaginian,  whom  he  defeated 
nder  the  walls  of  Nola,  213  l^.C.  Marcellus  was  despatched  with  a  powerful 
gainst  Syracnse :  he  besieged  the  city  by  sea  and  land ;  but  his  operations  were,  for 
ears,  baffled  by  the  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  the  philosopher  and  geo- 
in  Archimedes,  who  had  constructed  machines  by  which  the  ships  of  the  enemy 
iddeniy  nuscd  up  from  the  bay  into  tlie  air,  and  then  precipitated  into  the  water 
ch  violence  as  to  sink  them ;  he  moreover  destroyed  some  of  iheir  vessels  with  his 
ed  burning-glasses.  The  perseverance  of  Marcellus  was,  at  length,  crowned  with 
I,  and  Syracuse  surrendered  to  his  arms, 2 II  B.C.  The  conqueror  had  particularly 
1  that,  in  the  destruction  of  the  town,  its  zealous  defender  Archimedes  should  be 
;  but  he  had  the  mortification  of  learning  that  that  philosopher,  absorbed  in  tlie 
>f  a  problem,  and  tlms  ignorant  of  the  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  had 
volved  in  the  general  slaughter.  Marcellus  conveyed  to  Rome,  which  had,  till 
e,  presented  only  one  vast  arsenal,  all  the  fine  statues,  paintings,  and  other  works 
irith  which  the  Greeks  had  enriched  Syracuse.  After  the  conquest  of  Syracuse, 
lus  was  again  appointed  to  march  against  Hannibal ;  he  recovered  many  of  the 
n  towns  which  had  revolted  from  Rome,  but  he  was  at  length  incautiously  sur- 
and  killed  in  an  ambuscade  by  Hannibal,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  his 
naolship.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  Carthaginian 
,  and  his  ashes  conveyed  in  a  silver  urn  to  his  son.  Marcellus  was  remarkable 
clemency,  and  for  his  private  as  well  as  his  public  virtues.  He  was  deiiguted 
iwoid  of  the  republic/'  as  was  Fabius,  his  colleague  in  hia  third  conwlihlpy  ill 
ler."  He  nnd  Coraelins  Cosaus  were  the  only  two  Romans,  after  RomUm^  vko 
id  the  cclebrited  tptttu  9§ima, 
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1185.~Gaailulk  luMf,]    Viridomarub. 

1187.~7%inl.]    Ronrohts  and  Cosiua  being  the  former  two.    (See  BIwoelliif,  Km 
1180.) 
1187. — Fereirkin  Jore.]    (See  Ffretrius,  under  the  names  of  Jove.) 
1180.— il  godUke  yauik.]    MARCEXLUS,  alio  called  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS :  hi 
was  the  ion  of  the  Maicelloi  who  aignaliaed  hinuelf  in  the  dfil  wan  between  CsMrnl 
Pompey,  bj  Idi  finn  attachment  to  the  latter,  and  of  OctiTia.     He  manied  Jsib,  Ai 
daughter  of  AngUBtns,  and  was  publicly  named  as  his  snccesior  in  the  empire ;  he  vii 
created  ndile,  and  so  gained  tiie  hearts  of  the  Romans  by  his  conciliatcvy  and  aBalk 
nannen»  that  his  premature  death,  at  the  early  age  of  ei^teen,  plunged  the  natki,  ■ 
well  as  his  family,  in  the  deepest  grief.    Virgil,  who  was  patronised  by  AugnstBi^  fn- 
cured  himself  a  great  accession  of  fayour  by  commemorating,  in  his  poem  of  the  AkU, 
the  virtues  of  this  exemplary  prince.    The  poet  was  desired  to  repeat  the  Tenes  ia  Ihi 
presence  of  Augustus  and  Octavia :   the  unhappy  mother,  at  the  commenceneat  of  Ai 
lecital,  burst  into  tears ;   but  when  he  uttered  the  words,  Tu  MareellmM  erU,  she  laiiiaii 
•way.    The  delicate  flattery  of  the  poet  was  rewarded  with  ten  eestexces  for  cfHy  vm 
ralatmg  to  Marcellus ;  a  sum  equivalent  to  801.  of  our  money, 

\iM„^MmrtitmJiHd.']  Campus  Martius  ;  a  large  plain  without  the  waUa  of  Ihsdtf 
of  Rone,  iw  called  because  dedicated  to  Mars.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  pnetioi  if 
die  different  exercises  and  gnmes  of  the  Roman  youth ;  to  the  holding  of  pahiic  aMBi< 
blies ;  to  the  election  of  officers  of  state ;  and  the  receiving  of  foreign  amhaaaaidmi.  Hi 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  also  generally  burnt  (the  drcomstance  which  espUdna  this  Bm) 
on  the  Campus  Martius. 

"  Part  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  ashes  of  Marcellus  were  depoaited  (and  wUoh 
waa  bnilt  by  Augustus  for  Julius  Canar  himself,  and  the  rest  of  hia  fiunily),  is  riil 
lemaining.  It  stands  in  the  Campus  Msrtius,  near  tlie  banhs  of  the  Tyber ;  and,  wha 
one  sees  it,  pats  one  strongly  in  mind  of  the  verses  in  Virgil,  where  he  ^eaks  of  At 
ftmeral  of  that  yonng  prince.  It  is  what  tliey  now  call  the  MmmUum  AugmtL"'' 
Spemce. 

1808. — Tyber  see.]    Because  this  river  flows  through  the  Campus  Martina. 
1881. — A  new  AforceZ/iw.]    i.  e.  tliou  ahalt  rival  thy  father.    (See  Una  1180.) 
1822. — Cimtsferf.]    i.  e.  small  baskets. 

1846.]  CAIETA.    There  was  a  city,  with  a  biy  and  promontory  of  the  auM 
(now  Gaeta),  on  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  which  name  some,  with  Viigil, 
from  iEneas'  nurse ;   and  others,  from  the  word  Ate,  Atit,  and  Attis,  the  denominatioa  of 
a  cavern  sacred  to  the  god  Ait  (the  sun),  near  which  Caieta  was  situated  on  tlie  aea-coast. 
Diodorus  states  that  Caieta  had  been,  previously  to  his  time,  occasionally  atyled 
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Iri— ilmi.]    Alao ;  as  well  as  Mitenos. 

l^-^Maintu]    Caieta,  the  nurie  of  .^neai,  who  was  baried  in  the  town  of  Caieta 

N  CaieUy  JEau  ▼!.  1245.)    Among  the  ancients  the  nurse  was  regarded  throngh  life  as 

9mmMB  character.  (See  O? id*8  Met.  b.  ziv.) 

IBv^Fnm  AeNw,  4^.]    This  description  is  borrowed  from  Homer,  Od.  x.  841 » &c. 

Sk— n«  aad  ideJ]    JEm^. 

ili]  £BATO.    Here  aappoied  by  some  to  bo  put  for  muse  in  general.    RuBua  and 

obaenre,  that  Virgil  invokes  the  muse  Erato,  who  presided  over  love  affaira, 
the  transactions  in  this  last  part  of  the  iEneid  torn  uj^ion  the  contentiooB  between 

and  ^Eneaa  €w  the  fair  Lavinia. 
ft6.]AUS0NIA.    Italy. 
iT^— Tfte  rivaU.]  ^ness  and  Turnus. 

61.— 2VrrAcM  naUiL.}    Because  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenum  mare, 
tt.]  LATINUS.    A  son  of  Faunus  and  Maries ;  king  of  the  aboriginal  Laurentines  in 
MSam,  ftmn  him  called  Latiiii ;  husband  of  Amata,  and  father  of  Lavinia.  (See  Lavinia.) 
Bi  death  is  differently  described :  some  state  that  it  was  natural ;  others  that  he  was 
iUid  in  a  second  war  against  the  Rutuli. 

Utinns  u  said  also  to  iiave  married  Palatia,  the  daughter  of  Evander  and  Roma,  a 
fnjui  who  came  into  Italy  with  Jl^neas,  and  to  whom  some  ascribe  the  birth  of  Romnius 
•dBemua. 

70.]  FAUNUS.  Tlie  third  king,  according  to  tradition,  of  the  aborigiaea  in  Italy, 
iii  is,  by  some,  considered  to  have  been  son  of  Picas  and  Venilia ;  and  by  others,  of 
^ka,  or  of  Mercury  and  Night  (Mercury  being  often  called  Faunas  by  the  Latins).  He 
la  so  revered  by  his  subjects  in  consequence  of  hu  mild  government  and  his  promotkm 
f  apieolture,  that  he  was  placed  afler  deatli  among  the  divinities  of  their  country.  The 
'ft  of  prophecy  was  ascribed  to  him  and  his  wife  Fauna  (see  Marica,  line  71.);  and  his 
nicki  were^held  in  high  estimation.  His  principal  temple  was  on  Mount  Coelius ;  and 
'  the  fisstival  of  Faunaliu^  which  was  annuallv  celebrated  in  his  honour  throughout  Italy, 
■ds  and  sheep  were  sacrificed  to  him  in  the  fields  and  woods,  with  libations  of  wine  and 
^vniag  of  incense. 
Faanns  raised  a  temple  to  the  god  Pan  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  mount ;  he  is  some- 
'SSI  confounded  with  that  deity  (see  Hor.  b.  iii.  Ode  18.) ;  and,  when  wornhipped  as 
^  soa  of  Mercury  and  Night,  is  represented  as  a  satyr.  He  is  also  called  F^tvelis, 
'ATiDiQUK,  and  Inuvs. 

7].]  MARICA.  The  same  with  Fatua,  Fauna,  and  Fatidica  ;  daughter  of  Picos, 
^  wife  and  aisier  of  king  Faunus.  Scn-ius  confounds  her  with  Venus;  Hemod,  «ith 
**»%  J  and  some  with  the  Bona  Deo,  and  Juno  Soapita.  Maxica  resided  in  a  sacred 
Mintuna,  and  was  endued  with  the  power  of  divination.    Feasts  were  cele- 

m  har  bonoar ;  in  these  the  use  of  myrtle  was  prohibited  in  consequence  of  Faunus 
''^g  chaadiid  bti  with  branches  of  that  tiM  %J»r  fare  of  wine. 
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72.]  PICUS.  The  reputed  Hon  »nd  successor  of  Saturn  or  Stcrces  (see  Jiniii)  npa 
the  Uirone  of  Latium.  He  was  revored  as  a  wise  prihcc,  and  as  rcrsed  in  the  Kiencc  of 
augury ;  and  was  so  beloved  bv  his  queen  (.'anente,  or  Venilia,  tlie  daughler  of  ki^ 
Janus,  that  whcu  she  learnt  thai  Circe,  enraged  at  liis  rejection  of  her  addfcstetttM 
line  850,  &c. ;  and  0\id*s  ^'let.  b.  xiv.)i  had  metamorphosed  him  into  a  woudpecker,  ihe 
pined  to  death.  Tiiis  fiible  is  variously  related,  but  all  m^Uiolo^sta  concur  io  plM»£ 
Picus  among  the  indigttes(*  term  peculiar  to  iliose deities  who  from  men  became  gods)cf 
the  Latins,     lie  is  often  represented  with  a  hawk\  head. 

70. — Oid  pfttct/ul  priuce.]    Latiniia. 

83.]  TUHMi?.  King  of  the  Ruiuli  ;  son  of  Danmii.  king  of  Apulia,  and  of  Venilia. 
a  nymph  who  was  wsicr  to  Amata,  the  wife  of  I  Atlnus.  His  love  for  Lavinia,  tbt  war  io 
which  lie  was  involved  with  ilCueas,  ami  his  death,  are  givi-n  under  ^Ivneaa  and  Lnimi. 

85. — LatUiH  queen.]     Amatn. 

93.]  LAllRENTriM(now  Patemo).  A  maritime  town  of  Italy,  rnat  of  tlteTibfr, 
the  ca[)ital  of  the  kingdom  of  Latium  in  the  reign  of  I^timis.  It  waa  built  fcytWi 
monarch,  and  was  called  Lauren tuni,  from  the  circumitaiice  of  his  having  dnoovocda 
laurel  in  the  spot  which  he  had  selected  for  the  site  of  his  palace :  thia  laurel  be  dedi- 
cated to  Phwbus ;  and  it  sobaequently  became  an  ubject  of  great  religious  VBMntiH. 
(See  Laurel.) 

0.>.~-TA«  hiureVt  godJ]     Apollo. 

124.]  ALBL'NKA.  A  fountnin  and  wo«.d,  &acred  to  the  Albu&ean  tibjrl,  nctr  TilB, 
in  Ijitii.m.  (See  I  lor.  b.  i.  Ode  7.) 

154. — The  goti'g.]     .Tupiter'b  command  ;  secret  impulse. 

15C.— 7ri'RiAtT«.]  Called  in  the  next  line  **  cakes  of  flour."  They  wvre  biktd  lo 
hard,  that  they  supfdied  the  place  of  trenchers.  (See  vKn.  iii.  S3G.) 

"  The  story  of  /Lneas,  on  whicli  Virgil  founded  his  poem,  was  very  bare  of  cticMi- 
•tanceiy  and  by  tliat  means  afibrded  him  opportunity  of  embellishing  it  with  Octioo,  tad 
giving  a  full  range  to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he  has  interworea, is 
the  course  of  his  fable,  the  principal  particulars  which  were  ginerally  bcliered  am&ngtbe 
Romans,  of  ^tmcas'  voysge  and  »ettlement  in  Italy.  The  reader  may  find  an  abridgamit 
ofihe  whole  story,  as  collected  out  of  the  ancient  lii>toiiuns,anJ  as  it  was  received  among 
the  Rdinans,  in  Uionysius  Haiicainassus.  Since  none  of  the  critics  have  conndcrrd 
Virgir»  fiiblu  \\i\\\  rclatitm  to  thit  lii.stury  of  .i'ur'as,  it  may  not  be  perliaps  amiislo  ei- 
am<ue  it  iu  ihiii  li^ht,  so  fur  a»  regards  my  prcsf>nt  purpO!>o.  \\  lioever  looks  into  llie 
abridgment  al>ove  mentioned,  will  find  tliat  the  chantdtrof  .Kiitas  is  hllcii  with  piety  tp 
the  ^odii, and  a  lupcrsiitiuus  observation  of  prudigios,  orai'lei:,  and  ]irf-dictious :  Virgil  hss 
not  only  ]iresCHrved  this  chanit-tcr  iu  the  {ktsou  of  /i'.neu.s,  Icit  h«s  given  a  place  in  Ids 
pucni  to  lliod(>  partic'ibr  prophecies,  which  he  found  rccoided  of  him  in  history  and  tra> 
diljoa.  The  ]K)ci  took  the  matu*rs  of  fact  a»  they  canir  down  to  him,  and  circmoflaiired 
tlicm  aftrr  his  own  manner,  to  make  them  app<.>ar  the  more  natural,  agreeable,  or  »nr- 
pri.sing.  1  believe  very  many  reaiier^  have  been  i>liocki.-(I  at  that  ludicfous  prophecy, 
which  one  cf  the  harpiea  pronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  the  third  hook,  namely,  that  befoie 
tliey  lifid  huilt  tluir  intended  city  they  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their  very 
tables.  But  when  they  hear  that  this  was  one  of  the  circumstnnccs  that  had  been  tians- 
mllti-il  to  the  il'inu'ins  in  t!:e  history  of  .-iCnoas,  thc\  will  tl.iiik  the  poet  did  very  well  is 
taking  notice  of  ii.  i'he  histori:in  above  meiitior.ed  ac<pi:iint9  us  a  ])rophete9S  had  foie- 
told  .Lneas  that  he  should  take  his  vovage  westward,  till  his  companions  shoald  eattbfir 
tables :  and  that  accordingly,  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  open 
cakeo  of  k)n'ad  fur -want  of  other  roiivcniencim,  thoy  aftcrw«rt!s»  fed  u|5on  the  cakes  theai- 
selves;  on  which  one  of  the  company  ssid  meriily,  '  we  arc  eating  our  tables.*  They 
iumiediately  took  the  hint,  says  the  historinn.  nnd  concluded  the  prophecT  to  be  falfilltd. 
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•  Virgil  dU  lOt  tUnk  it  proptc  to  omit  m  material  a  particular  in  Uic  liiatory  of 
maj  be  worth  while  to  coiiKiilcr  with  how  much  judgment  be  liai  qoalificd  it,  and  taken 
r  ewoy  thing  that  might  hnvo  appeared  improper  for  a  passage  in  an  lieroic  poem.  The 
!DphcteM  who  fevBtent  it  in  an  hungry  harpy,  aa  tlie  perton  who  dincoven  it  ii  the  yooog 
fcaniiw.  The  violarf  manu  iofurmi  ns,  that  the  ancient*  looked  upon  their  tablet  as 
end  thinga." — Addison,  Sjiee,  Noi  851- 

IGG.]  Thii  prophecy  nrlativc  to  tlie  oatinj;  of  the  trenchers  waa  originally  uttered,  not 
r  Anchiaes,  but  by  Celwno  (i£n.  iil.  3220f  and  aiibaequcntly  confirmed  by  Hdenua 
Cu.  lit.  507.)    Virgil,  in  iwre  assigning  the  prediction  to  Anchises,  might  perbapa  mean 
nt  Ancliitca  bad  given  tlds  ex|)lanaiion  of  tlie  prtypliecy ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
» trifling  contradiction  forma  one  of  tlio««  passnges  which  Vir^l  woold  have  eorreclad 
be  hnd  not  been  cut  off  b}*  a  premature  death. 
185.^7V  gtmhu  ^fike  yUce,"]    (See  Genius.) 
189^"-/dknu  Jisre.]    The  Jupiter  of  Troas. 
IMK — Iftiaire.]    Anrhisrs.    Aiuiher  qmem.    Venua. 

tOl.]  NUMICUS,  ur  NUMLCIUS.  A  small  river  of  Latium,  near  Lavinium,  the 
Men  oi  winch  were  only  uaed  in  the  aacriGces  of  Vesta.  Ajicns  ii,  by  some,  fabled  to 
iTOidrowned  himself  in  the  river,  and  to  have  been  aubscqiiently  deified  under  the  appel- 
lion  of  Jupiter  Iniig€te»>  Ovid  (Met.  b.  ziv.)  mentions  tlie  god  Nomicna  as  baring 
ntidnd  at  tlu:  doification  of  ^%Ineas,  and  as  having  carried  off  Anna,  tlie  aisier  of  queen 
Mob  The  same  poet  also  assigns  the  epithet  CurHiger  to  Numicus,  rirer-gpds  being  in^ 
■entij  represented  with  burns. 
916*— 7*Ae  lenm.]  Laurentum. 
ML — FofaM.]    Or  rather  temple. 

m^—Th£n  loMgM  reteiv^d  ikt  morlcf  ^f  iov'reigm  power,']  In  tlie  present  passage 
in  rqiresented  aa  having  the  badges  of  the  kings,  wlience  we  may  infer,  either  tJiat 
derived  his  angorial  and  regal  insignia  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Latium ;  or, 
■I  Virgil  is  here  guilty  of  a  pardonable  aaachronism  in  his  wish  to  throw  an  air  of 
ealer  aniiquity  over  the  Homan  forms  and  ceremonies.  Tlie  aucienta  generally  held 
cir  aaaambliea  fur  discussing  state  affairs  in  their  temples. 

ns.]  UCTORS.  1  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  who,  it  ia  suppoied, 
136.— ilovs  ;  rods.]  )  adopted  them  either  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Latium,  or  from 
0  Etnacana.  Tlieir  name  ia  probably  derived  from  their  binding  (Ilgando)  tlie  bands 
id  legs  of  criminals  before  they  were  scourged  ;  and  they  were  naoally  selected  from 
song  the  lowest  of  the  common  people.  'J'hey  carried  on  their  afaouldera  rods  (fuees) 
mnd  with  n  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  and  an  aze  (uatri$)  jutting  out  in  tlie  middle 
■  them.  (See  Consuls.)  They  preceded  ail  the  greater  magistrates  etxcept  tlie  cenaom 
49  CensoTB)  one  by  one  in  a  Une  ;  their  office  waa  to  remove  the  crowd  by  worda  to 
is  affiecf,  CediiCy  consul  remit,  &cc, ;  to  knock  at  tlie  door  of  any  house  to  which  the  magia- 
Mn  adght  pfooeed ;  and  to  inflict  punishment  after  judgment.  The  lictor  who  waa  next 
tha  angiatmie  waa  considered  the  most  honourable  of  the  lictors,  and  waa  generally 
Bpleyed  in  leoeiving  and  executing  his  more  inunediatc  commands. 
n7« — Hotue  of  pny*r,]    Palace  or  temple  of  Picas. 

141. — Cnrv'i/.]    Not  as  in  a  friese  ;  they  were  distinct  cedar  atatues  placed  in  the 
atibnle.    Tlie  material  of  which  they  were  formed  denotes  their  antiquity. 
Id^]  ITALUS.    Accordmg  to  Hyginus,  this  prince  waa  son  of  Telegonoi  and  Pe- 
]opn«  (See  Uljiaes.)    Pionysius  states  tliat  he  was  a  native  of  Arcadia ;  while  othea 
vivn  kis  origin  fiom  Sicily  and  Afrira ;  but  all  concur  in  deducing  from  bia,  the  name  of 

J^T4  SAeWU^   A  very  anciunt  king  of  Italy,  who  untnNlHliUl  iMfllJi  Hwcul- 


btnce  Eallad  nunfc  ctur;  tlie  tenni  alta  and  n 
rnqacatlj  pUcod  oo  x  tribmul,  and  hkd  becA  6 
In  later  tiiim  it  wh  adorned  with  en^Ting*. 
■uiog  it  were  leimed  "  cualet ;"  tlwj  were  Ui 
nuon,  ud  the  ddef  Mlilei. 

■m— n'Jnwf.]    Tlieiaiiabittuitiof  At 

bj  AoMB,  the  KiB  of  V\jmet  ud  Cilypeo. 

m.]  Rafpecdng  the  luliu  arigia  of  Duda 

lao.— TWacM  Carfllmm.]    Coiitch,  or  C 

tomi  nid  BMNiatain  of  Etnria,  near  whicb  Dud 

lariu,  Od.  *,  Ifll.)     It  WH  the  Kal  of  tbe  kin 

BOB.— Jaia'a  creim,]    In  alloiion  to  the  wu 

SM> — Saa|Ai.]    Ambauidan  to  foreign  ■ 

(rialiad  bj  Mina  iwignia,  which  (u  tlie  moden 

ft  paweM  aatsre.    Thus  CbiTm,  in  the  openi 

dM  GncMB  unj,  eanjuis  (he  filleti  of  ApcUi 

Bian  hanlda  carried  in  thnr  Laodi  a  itaff  of  1 

mn  folded  aa  an  enblam  of  coBcoid.    The  ^ 

oliTe  bnoih  coiraied  with  wool  and  adoraad  wii 

te».~Hrr  tdttliti  nrt-J    Sol. 

Ut^—EUkir  Urn.}    Uied  lor  each,  Lttian  ■ 

***.—BiUmm.'i    la  ham  rapNiented  aa  p 

iraba,  imdv  the  appelhtiona  of  Jono.) 

4iS^~<latta.']  Amatn.  Bnmd,  La*ima. 
Uf^Stmmd  PivU,]  Xaeu. 
4B1.]  ALSCro.  (hMortheFniet.  (Seel 
4M^nrglndmigUm,l^.}  TbaFnrieia 
of  Night.  (8«!Fiui«a.) 
47A.— G^jaMM  Uttd.]  i.  t.  crowned  with 
489,]  AUATA.    Wifc  of  LMinu,  and  mo 
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l^^Emil  O  BtKchutJ]    An  nclamation  uied  by  tbe  ToUriei  of  Dncchiu  during 
lebmtion  of  the  orgies. 

u — Fer  ikee  sluftedM  her  Aotr.]    It  wu  coitomary  for  young  women  to  conaecnito 
tUK  to  lome  deity ;  to  cut  it  off  just  before  muriage  ;  eud  to  hang  it  up  in  tbe 
I  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  had  been  beforo  derotcd. 
.rSkmM  •/  betMit,}    Of  &wna. 
•— «r(iiMiM«3    Thyniik 

tf— /•.]    Another  of  tbe  exclamations  used  by  tlie  Bacchanalians. 
^^^Hu  town*']    Ardea,  more  anciently  Ardus. 
^~~Htr/kUUr»1    Acrifins. 

^]  ABDUA.    ^  Now  Ardea.    Tbe  capital  of  tbe  kingdom  of  tho  Ilutuli,  said  to 
tej  ARDEA*    )  have  been  founded  by  Danae.  (See  Danae.) 
L]  C  ALYBE.    Priestess  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea.    Juno  assumed  tlie  ap- 
ace of  this  aged  priestess  when  she  stimulated  Tumus  to  oppose  ^neas. 
i.]  Juno  is  here  rooitioned  either  from  her  being  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Ardea,  ut 
ler  iuTetcrate  hostility  to  the  Trojans. 
K^— Ifif.J    Tumns. 

I.]  TYRRHEID^    A  patronymic  of  the  sons  of  Tyrrbeoi. 
i.]  TYRRHEUS.    The  keeper  of  tbe  herds  of  king  Latinus,  the  destruction  of 
i  stag  by  Ascaniua  was  tlie  first  cause  of  war  between  i£ncas  and  tlie  people  of 

r«]  8ILVXA.     Daughter  of  Tyrrbeus ;    described  as  having,  with  great  care, 

died  tbe  stag  which  bad  been  tamed  by  her  father. 

}.]  TRIVIA.    The  Uumm  Trivia  (now  tlie  lake  of  Nemi),  near  Aricia,  in  Latinn. 

s  laered  to  Diana. 

K — FeKiie/oHaiaas.]    Lacus  Velini.    There  were  some  lakes  of  this  name  in  the 

If  of  the  Sabines,  near  Ileaie,  fed  by  the  springs  of  the  river  Velinus  (now  Velmo), 

1  nms  into  the  Nar. 

k]  NAR  (now  Nera).    A  rirer  of  Umbria  (noted  for  its  sulphureous  water),  which 

tbe  Tiber. 

L.]  ALMON.    Tbe  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Tyrrbeus.    He  was  the  fint  Latin  that  fell 

e  hands  of  the  Trojans. 

L]  GALESUS.    A  rich  inhabitant  of  Latium,  who  fell  while  attempting  to  terminate 

my  which  had  arisen  between  the  Trojans  and  Latians,  ia  consequence  of  the 

wtion  of  the  favourite  stag  of  Tyrrbeus  by  Ascanius  (line  (KM.) 

1.]  AMSANCTUS  (now  Nesanto,  and  Musaito.)    Virgil  here  states  expressly  that 

saeent  of  Alecto  to  bell  was  in  the  vale  of  Am&anctns.  (See  Avemo?.)    Amsanctos 

eodp  both  by  the  ancients  and  modems,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  between  Tievi- 

Bid  Acheiontia.    It  was  anciently  remarkable  for  a  temple,  built  to  Mxphitiii,  the 

who  praided  over  noisome  and  pestilential  smells.    Virgil  describes  it  aa  under  the 

tUDM  in  tbe  midst  of  Italy,  '^^■^-  abounding  with  wood,  and  with  deep  hollowa, 

iriuch  water  burst  up  into  the  an,  and  fell  down  again  with  a  loud  noise. 

U — A  tUemm  cnsfem.]    The  ceremony  of  going  in  solemn  procession  to  open  tbe 

of  Janna  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  (a  custom  which  Virgil  attributes  to  the 

s),  waa  not  instituted  till  the  reign  of  Xoma  PompiUns.    Accof  ding  to  Virgil's  repie- 

tMNiy  the  dooia  of  the  temple  were  more  immediately  sacred  to  3f  ars :  in  the  vesti- 

w  portico  waa  tbe  statue  of  Janus,  who  thus  guarded  the  issues  of  liis  temple ;  while 

I  iatwior  was  a  statue  of  Mars,  represented  as  bound  in  chains,  aM  if  unable  to  come 

anlMS  bis  shackles  were  removed,  and  the  doors  unbarred  by  the  previous  permia- 

if  Janus. 

irlon  truslales  the  passatjpe  tlius  : 
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2.]  TIBUR  (now  Tnoli).    An  iDdcDt  town  at  the  Suh'am,  <n  As 
tentjr  miles  from  Rume,  romarkiblc  foi  the  magnilicinil  Uiiiple  of  Hnciila 

eiiy  cf  Uie  plice.  Dull  for  baaf  tbe  apoi  whirli,  on  ■ccouol  (if  Ihi-  pcfolin 
le  air,  Hic^  Kgniins  ftnci«D(ly  Eeleclnl  for  Ihe  ills   nt  iheir  ntlat.     Tibui  n 
oiD  its  supposed  roDndei  Tiburtua,  [be  ion  of  Amphiarau*,  (o  ohnm  ■  c! 
mplt'  uf  Itcrcult^*  Vis  coniccnted.     (See  Honte,  b.  i.  Ode  I.) 
873.— CnijfiiDirriM  (aiM.]     CntHTUMEBiiiH,  ■  lonn  of  Ihe  Sabiaei. 
b&i.—Tlu:  tronf.]    The  walcb-wnd.     It  w»«  given  in  l«ttlo  b;  tbe  gt 
iliunei  and  pisfecU  of  the  tSl'iet  in  the  trmxe*  of  Iho  Roniani;  bj  (h« 
iiioai ;  xucl  by  Uie  cenlorioni  to  the  ■oldien.     Tha  person  who  cuticd 
ntch-HOiil)  from  ihe  thbunet  la  the  ccnturiona.  wai  oJled  (nwrartw. 
«.]  HELICON'.     A  monntiiin  of  BiHitii,  ucred  to  the  Muau.     (8m  1 
ew  wiib  the  Musei,  Ovid'i  Met.  b,  ».)     Ii  wu  remaiksble  for  a  tmpla 
J  divinities;    for  the  fauntain  of  HippocroRG ;   for  the  grolU  of  the 
{!>>»  uf  the  fountain  Ubetbrn  In  Tlieimly  ;  foi-  ihe  tomb  of  Orpheo* ;  «d 
»o,ksuf  Grecian  Mulpture. 

:,.]  MKZENTIliS.  He  was  king  of  Agvllina  or  C<ttr.  one  of  thotw 
tin.  at  the  time  .Kneas  l^tled  in  Italy.  He  is  repretenced  hj  Virgil  M 
it^',  HHntonly  mnidf  [ing  niiiii;  of  bis  snbjecti,  and  as  ciu«ng  otben,  bi 
(o  dead  bodio,  to  expire  in  loathsomencaa  Bcd  famine.  His  TObjecta,  m 
it  tyranny,  eipelled  him  from  tbe  throne.  lie  and  bia  son  Lausni  look  i 
rt  of  Tumui,  wbum  (hey  aiaisted  in  t>io  nu  ngiirsi  j^ijieu.  Tteybt 
d  of  tbe  Trojau  prince.  (Sue  end  of  .¥.0.  i.)  The  narratiie  of  tbe  CM 
f  niTo  slain  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  Ihe  moit  brilliant  pasaagei  in  thai 
^1  has  described  l.auau9  as  eminent  for  beauty  of  pcn-on,  brareiy,  aadt 
lileanng  tooiraal  to  his  ferodoui  parenl.     Thu  cpiihet  conlfinjaBr  rfinna  «i 
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\5,r^A  Mortal  ipomait.]  Rhe». 

17.]  SPAIN.  Thia  coantiy  iincientlj  comprehended  the  wliole  of  the  peniniaU  at 
■oath-wBftem  eztremity  of  Europe,  which  is  now  divided  into  the  kingdonu  of  Spain 
Portngal.  It  was  called  IIfspeiiia,  from  its  western  situation  ;  Iberia  and  Cklt- 
(lA,  from  the  nations  of  tlie  iberi  and  Celkc  who  inhabited  tlio  banks  of  the  Ebro ; 
HisPAKiA  (a  term  of  ancertain  derivation),  by  the  Phccnicians. 
le  Spaniarda  trace  their  origin  from  Tubal,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  pretend  to  give  a 
Bwion  of  kings  in  draccnt  from  him  down  to  Gcryon,  who  was  slain  by  Hercales. 
Geiyon.)  'Ilie  early  history  of  Spain  is  so  obvcurcd  by  fable,  that  nothing  authentic 
be  ascertained  concerning  it  until  the  invasion  of  tlie  Ccltos  (which  ])robabIy  happened 
after  the  deatli  of  Geryon),  who,  incorporating  themselves  with  the  aboriginal  inha- 
Its,  the  Iberi,  formed  one  people,  under  the  denominstion  of  Ccltiberians. 
Mm  was  anciently  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  a  circumstance  which, 
ape,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  Pint  us  once  reigned  in  tlie  country.  (See  Pinto.)  The 
■eicial  nations  of  antiquity  appear,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  have  frequented  the 
es  of  Spain,  and  to  have  established  colonies  there  for  tlie  purposes  of  traffic.  Thus 
Rhudians  founded  a  city  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  a  band  of  Grecian  adven- 
is  shortly  after  settled  on  the  north-eastern  coAst.  The  Phoenicians  are  thought,  in 
ninth  century  B.C.,  to  have  first  traded  witli  tliis  country  for  the  precious  metals,  and 
live  formed,  in  process  of  time,  many  powerful  settlements  on  tlie  southern  parts  of 
tka.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Egyptians,  Lesbians,  Carians,  MilesiaM, 
LPbodans;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  is  even  said  by  Josephus  to  hsve  reigned  in  Spain 
iig  nine  years.  It  is  probable  that  hitherto  these  nations  exercised  no  authority  in  the 
inor  of  the  country,  but  contented  themselves  with  the  small  territory  occupied  by 
ir  colonies  on  the  sea-coast,  leaving  the  native  inhabitants  (who,  divided  into  a  number 
pei^  states,  under  their  respective  chiefs,  occupied  the  more  central  parts)  in  the 
liitarhed  enjoyment  of  their  government  and  independence.  The  Carthaginians,  under 
■ilcar,  tlie  father  of  Hannibal,  were  the  first  that  attempted  to  acquire  territory  in 
in  by  force  of  arms ;  led  by  that  general,  and  bis  two  successon  Asdrubal  and  Han- 
il,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces  as  far  as  the 
o;  but  the  progress  of  their  conquests  was  slow,  ns  tlie  small  states  into  which  the 
Dtiy  was  divided,  by  singly  opposing  themselves  to  the  enemy,  prevented  any  decisive 
on.  The  attack  of  Saguntum,  one  of  the  independent  cities  which  had  implored  the 
taction  of  the  Romans,  occasioned  the  second  Punic  war  (see  Carthage),  which,  by 
lAning  tlie  dominions  of  the  Carthaginians  to  Rome,  gave  that  republic  a  footing  in 
lb.  But  although  this  was  the  first  country  of  the  European  continent  which  nominally 
oilted  to  the  Roman  gov'^mment,  yet  such  was  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
ngth  of  its  mountain  fastnesses,  and  the  skill  of  its  leaden,  that  it  for  more  than  n 
toy  baffled  the  elForts  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  was  not  completely 
dued  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

ihs  Romans,  when  first  tlicy  obtained  dominion  in  Spain,  divided  it  into  two  parts, 
Ciierwr  and  Vlterior^  each  of  which   was  governed  by  a  pnetor.    Hispania 
was  afterwards  subdivided  by  Augustus  into  the  provinces  of  Litsitania  and 
^TicA  ;  and  the  appellation  of  Tarracunensis  applied  to  Hispania  Citerior. 
iiUsiTANXA.]    This  division  coroprcheiided  the  modern  kingdom  of  Portugal,  with  {.art 
ticon  and  Eslremadura,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  and  the  rivers  Durius  and 
ttL  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Celticif  the  Vectonca  or  Vetionet,  and  the  I)arbarous  tribes 
helitflfinii;  the  principal  tovins  of  Lusitania  being  Oiuippo  ( Lisbon),  Sfi/manficii 
iinumca),  ^u^ffa  Emcrila  (Merida),  Conimbrka  (Coimbra),  Scalabig  (Santarem) 
Ncrba  Cffsarea  (Alcantara);  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  Lusitania  being 
sd  Sacrum  PfomonioriHtn  (Cape  St.  Vincent).    The  mounx^AAw \V^tm\\v\\x\, «vVo«\«^  xYt 
£7.  J/aw.  -i  ^ 
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iCA.    Tlw  country  of  tlio  Oiri.  an  andent  people  on  the  con>M|^ 

U. 

.TICULANS.     TUe  inhabilaiits  ofSiTirvi.*.  a  Vwb  aett  Ctpt^ 

■athm   IhoMgg.]     Tbe»e  ineio  altucbpd  to  the  weapon  foe  the  | 

DALtS.                  ^(Ebalu>»ua  son  nf  Teloa  and  of  a dM^ 
:BETH1S.                   f  HxiSebrlhus.  orSebeibui.    Ileieignedift^ 

LEIlOAfJ  CAPRI.  J  eilrcmilj  of  Campania.     Telon  ••«■  IdD^d 
e  of  .£lDliB.  called  also  Tapbiaaa.     Some  of  lliera  left  (hcii  atS 

Lof  iJborl  uU,]     CxTR£A.    An  iiland  (non  Capii)  io  the  TuaH 
iry  of  Surrentutn.                                                                                       j 
■  WiiJiou,  iwatt]    (EbaluB.                                                        u 
.MPANIA.    One  of  the  diviwoni  of  Ilalia  Propria,  wnU.  «f\ 
\r{  town  "as  Capua.     (See  Campinia,  uocier  Iialj.) 
RNUS  (now  Satno).     A  rirct  of  Piconum.  la  Ttalj. 

LELLA,  called  alio  MCLIFERA  (now  A<eUa).     A  lown  of  C«^ 
ITTON.     The  only  weapon,  the  uae  of  wbicb  the  Croopi  of  (£MM 
le  Teutonm,  was  the  cattia,  a  sort  of  longer  »pe»r.                        , . 
ENS.     A   prince  who  assinted  Tumua  aBainrt  ^a^ai,  and  mil 
ii.G75.)     He  »»B  leader  of  tlic  Nunian  troops.                                   , 
IRSIA(no»  Norci*,  o<  Norm).     A  lo-n  of  tbe  Satilni.  at  tk»l| 
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iilMiis(Bee  line  1064)  was  also  a  name  given  to  Hippolytus,  by  Diana,  after  iEscalapius 
id,  at  her  reqaeit,  irstored  him  to  life. 

1M3«]  HIPPOLYTUS.  A  ion  of  Theseus  and  the  Aroaion  Hippoljte.  He  leoeived 
ifine  bODoara  after  death.  (See  Fhedra,  and  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xt.) 
1045. — Egerum  frores.]  These  groves  were  so  named  after  the  nymph  EGERI A  (tee 
foma),  whom  the  Romans  worshipped  as  a  divinity.  They  were  sitaated  near  the  Partm 
'^eam  at  Rome.  Some  affirm  that  she  wai  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of  Numa,  that  the 
odi  metamorpboMd  her  into  the  fountain  to  which  her  name  is  assigned  in  the  neigh- 
nrhood'of  that  entrance  to  the  city ;  others,  timt  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  her  usual 
iridence,  she  retired  to  the  Arician  grove.    (See  line  1060,  and  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xv.) 

lOlfi.]  ARICIA.  An  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  iKgeos,  whom,  according  to  Virgil» 
iSppolytna  married  after  he  had  been  restored  to  life  (see  line  1057.)  by  .£acnlapius. 
Eppolytoa  built  a  city  in  Italy  (now  Riccia),  to  which  he  gave  her  name. 

104B.]  VIRBIUS.    Son  of  Hippolytus.    (See  line  104S.) 

lOS0,^8tepdameJ]    Phsdra. 

l954^Anoiker^9.]    Phxdra*s. 

1061.— /fm/fr.]    Hippolytus. 

l^l^JEaenlapian  herlts,]  SALUS :  Health  (the  HYGEIA  of  the  Greeks)  was  an 
flegorieal  divinity  who  had  several  temples  at  Rome.  She  is  represented  as  a  young, 
mh-colonred  nymph,  holding  a  cock  on  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  stick,  round 
rhieh  is  wound  a  serpent ;  as  before  an  iiltar,  above  which  a  serpent  rises  in  order  to 
■ka  something  from  a  patera  which  she  presents  to  it ;  or  as  crowned  (on  medals)  with 
wdirinal  herbs.  Sometimes  Health  is  personified  by  a  young  man  winged,  with  a  aer^ 
nt  twisted  round  his  arm. 

1001. — Fmader.']    .Esculapius. 

106S.]  TRIVIA.    Diana. 

1004.]  VIRBIUS.    Hippolytus.    (Sec  line  1043.) 

1006.— IVtrta's  temple  and  her  wood.]  In  a  grove  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia, 
^wsens  erected  a  templo  to  Diana,  where  he  established  the  same  lites  as  were  observed 
A  her  honour  at  Taurica.  The  officiating  priest  was  always  to  be  a  fugitive,  the  murderer 
C  ]»  predecessor.  He,  therefore,  who  fulfilled  this  duty,  was  invariably  armed  with  a 
wvoid  as  a  defence  against  any  one  who  should  aspire  to  replace  him.  The  feast  of 
CMna  Aricina,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  wxs  observed  by  lighting  a 
naber  of  torches,  and  by  crowning  with  flowers  the  best  dogs  of  the  chase. 

The  Arician  forest  was  frequently  called  Nemorensis,  or  Nemoralis  Sylva.  Horsea 
■OS  eicluded  from  it,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  partially  instrumental  to  the 
lolmctioin  of  Hippolytus.    (See  Phsdra.) 

1008. — MoneterM  of  the  JloodJ]    Sea-cal  res. 

10T7.]  10.  Somethnes  called  Phoronis,  from  her  brother  Phoroneus;  and  IiiACBiSr 
K^  her  father :  was  a  daughter  of  the  river  Inachus,  according  to  Ovid ;  of  Inacho% 
1^  of  Argos,  and  Ismene,  daughter  uf  Asopus,  according  to  others  ;  and  of  Triopas, 
■aiher  king  of  Argos,  according  to  Pausanias.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  thb  prin- 
Vii,  and  to  elude  the  suspicion  of  Juno,  transformed  her  into  a  heifer  (see  Ovid's  Met. 
^  i.);  the  goddess  detected  the  fraud,  and  deputed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus  to  watch- 
Or.  Jupiter  despatched  Mercury  to  destroy  Argus,  and  thus  restored  lo  to  liberty^ 
ba  irritated  goddess  on  this  sent  one  of  the  Furies,  or  according  to  some,  a  gad-fly,  ta 
■rinenther.  The  persecuted  lo  wandered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  at 
l&gth  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Here  she  prevailed  on  Jupiter  to  deliver  lier 
«^  the  unceasing  torment  of  Juno's  insect,  by  restorhig  her  to  her  pristme  form.  She 
^  mother  of  Epaphus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Memphis.    By  sonae  she  is  said  to  have 
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subsequenily  married  Telcgonus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  by  others,  Osiris ;  ind  from  the  oild- 
nc88  and  Immanity  with  which  she  treated  her  snhjccts,  to  have  received  divine  hoBom 
after  death,  under  tlie  name  of  Isis.  TIio  confusion  of  the  namei  lo  uid  Isia  it  supposed 
to  have  arisen  from  tlie  worship  of  Isis  having  been  brought  from  Egypt  into  Greeos  ty 
Inachus,  ^e  father  of  lo.  Tamus  claimed  liis  deiicent  from  the  family  of  Inachna,  kiag 
of  Argos  (see  line  620.) ;  hence  the  propriety  of  his  having  the  story  of  lu  engnved  sb 
his  shield. 

1079. — Her  keeper,  J  Argus.  This  prince  wiks  supposed  by  the  Egyptians  to  be  Iks 
brother  of  Osiris,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  on  bis  departure  for  the  conquest  of  India,  left  Ihi 
regency  of  his  dominions  to  his  queen  Isis,  appointing  Argus  to  be  her  minister,  Marcsry 
her  counsellor,  and  Ilercnies  commander  of  her  troops. 

The  fable  of  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  is  explained  by  supposing  that  appelhtisa  Is 
have  been  metaphorically  applied  to  a  hundred  officers,  whom  ho  distributed  in  the  prii- 
cipal  towns  of  Egypt,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  correct  information  of  all  that  psnri 
within  their  respective  districts.  While  Argus  continued  faithful  to  this  trost  tk 
Egyptians  enjoyed  in  tranquillity  the  advantages  of  an  equitable  govemm#uit ;  but  Iks 
absence  of  Osiris,  and  the  departure  of  Hercules  on  an  expedition  into  the  interior  d 
Africa,  mspired  and  encouraged  in  him  the  ambitious  project  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  throne.  He  commenced  his  revolt  by  confining  Isis  in  a  tower,  and  then  caused  Ub- 
self  to  be  proclaimed  king  by  hu  partisans  in  every  city  throughout  the  kingdom.  Her- 
onry, however,  who  had  hitherto  been  despised  by  Argus  as  a  prince  exclusively  absortcd 
in  scienti6c  pursuits,  raised  a  party  against  him,  and  assembled  an  army,  at  the  hesd  of 
which  ho  defeated  and  slew  the  usurper. 

Argus,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  is  considered  to  be  the  eon  of  Aivslar; 
to  have  had  a  hundred  eyes,  fifty  of  which  were  always  open,  while  the  rest  were  dmd 
in  sleep ;  others  asserting  that  only  two  were  ever  shut  at  a  time  ;  to  have  been  entiaAi 
by  Juno  with  the  office  of  watching  lo  (see  lo) ;   and  to  have  had  his  head  cut  off  by 
Mercury,  who,  to  facilitate  tlie  escape  of  his  charge,  had  lulled  him  to  sleep  by  tbe  soBod 
of  his  flute ;   the  eyes  of  Argus  being  afterwards  placed  in  the  tail  of  a  peacock  (lee 
Ovid's  Met.  b.  ii.) ;  or,  as  some  say,  himself  metamorphosed  into  that  bird  by  Juso. 
Otliers  relate  that  lo,  priestess  of  Juno,  being  beloved  by  Jupiter  Apis,  king  of  A^oi, 
his  wife  Niobo  (also  called  Juno),  jealous  of  his  attachiueut  to  her,  placed  her  under  tbe 
care  of  a  relation  who  was  remarkable  for  his  vigilance. 

1081. — Her  sire,]    Inachus,  god  of  the  river  Inachus.    (See  Inachus.) 

1085. — Argivea.']    In  reference  to  the  Grecian  origin  of  Tumus,  Danai;  having  bcca 
said  (see  Danae,  and  A'.n.  vii.  57-1.)  to  have  founded  the  cily  of  Ardea. 

1085. — Sieanian  bandn,"]     According  to  ancient  liistory,  a  Sicilian  colony  seems,  in  i 
very  remote  period,  to  have  settled  gr  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

1087.]  SAC  RAN  A.    The  country  of  the  Sacrani,  a  ]>eopIe  of  Latium ;  so  Bamnl,it 
is  said,  because  they  were  descended  from  one  of  the  priests  of  Cyl«ele. 

1088. — Labicant."]    Tbe  people  of  Ladicuu  (now  Colonna),  a  town  of  Italy,  betma 
Giibii  and  Tusculum. 

10S9. — yumician  streams,']    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Numicus, 

1090. — Holy  forests,]    i,  c.  Feronian  groves. 

1091. — Circe's  hills,]    Circeii,  a  small  town,  the  abode  of  Circe,  in  the  south  of  U- 
tium.    (See  JEmh,  and  Circe.) 

1092.]  UFKNS  (now  Aufcnte).    A  river  of  Latium,  which  runs  into  the  Tuscan  m 
near  Tcrraciua. 

1003.]  POMPTINA.    Tlie  Pontina,  or  Pomtina  Lacl's,  was  a  mar»h  in  ibccoDOO? 
of  the  Volbci,  through  which  the  great  Appian  road  passed. 
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I. —  VeUeioHM.^    The  VoUci,  a  people  of  Latium,  who  w<irc  formidable  enemies  to 
in  the  time  of  the  republic,  and  whose  chief  cities  were,  Antiutn,  Circeii,  Auxur, 
,  Tregellae,  and  Arpinum. 
I.]   CAMILLA.     Queen  uf  the  Volsci.    She  was  daughter  of  Metabus.     Her 

who  reigned  at  Privemmo,  having  by  his  tyranny  rendered  himself  odious  to  hit 
8,  was  by  tbem  expelled  from  his  dominions,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  their 

solitary  woods.     Here  he  bred  up  tlie  infant  Camilla,  the  sole  companion  of  bis 

and  having  dedicated  her  to  the  service  of  Diana,  he  instructed  her  in  tlie  use  of 
m  and  arrow,  the  favourite  weapons  of  her  protecting  goddess,  and  accustomed  her 
practice  of  martial  and  sylvan  exercises.  She  was  so  remarkable  for  her  swiftness, 
le  is  described  by  the  poets  as  flying  over  com  without  bending  the  stalks,  and 
ing  over  the  surface  of  the  waves  without  wetting  her  feet.  Attended  by  a  train 
riors,  slic  led  the  Volscians  to  battle  against  iiilueas,  and  distinguished  herself  by 
ng  the  advance  of  a  body  of  Trojans  and  Arcadians,  who  were  approaching  to 
*  Laurentum.     Many  of  their  bravest  chiefs  fell  by  her  hand ;   bat  she  was  at 

herself  killed  (JEn.  xi.  1175.)  by  a  soldier  of  the  name  of  Arans,  who,  from  a 
>f  concealment,  aimed  a  javelin  at  her.  Diana,  however,  who  had  foreseen  this 
rent,  had  commissioned  Opis,  one  of  her  nymphs,  to  revenge  the  death  of  her 
iS ;  and  Aruns  was  slain  in  his  flight  from  the  combat  by  the  arrows  of  the  goddess. 
io  has  applied  this  story  of  Camilla  to  Clorinda.  (See  b.  zii.  stanza  20,  &c.) 
!«UTINA.]  This  was  a  goddess  among  tlie  Romans,  who  presided  over  com  in 
•• 

iNA.]      ^Tliese  were  also  goddesses  who  presided  over  harvest  and  husbandry 
9CINA.]  S  among  the  Romans. 

I. — Lycian  quirer,]    The  Lycians  seem  to  have  been  remarkable  for  their  great 
ity  in  the  fabrication  of  quivers. 
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I  DiBirird  Telegonuf ,  king  of  Eeypt,  lai  bj  ollitn,  Ouiia  ;  and  ftcM 

Lh  which  ihe  treilod  ber  iiibJecU,  (o  hivo  n>ccited  iBril 

nnmc  oflBia.     The  conFuiion  of  tlie  dudh  la  and  tibli 

le  woitbip  cf  leii  hiring  been  brought  fnim  Egjpt  iatn  I 

Ifntbcr  of  lo.    Tuiuui  cl>iiD«d  bis  ilfucrot  from  Ibe  flmilj  of  Imt 

le  S^O.)  i  btoce  tbe  propriety  of  hb  bscisg  tbe  Bteij  at  lo  i^ 

|r  keeper.'j    Argui.    Tbia  prince  wu  mppaird  by  tbe  EgjptiMW 
king  of  E)!ypl,  Mho,  on  hi<  dqia/Itiru  for  Ihe  conijijett  of  lafl 
niDions  lo  hit  qiiera  Is'u,  appoJntlng  Aigiis  lo  be  heinuDiBt^ 
>nd  Herculci  conim«nder  of  h«  troops. 

luDilred  cyra  of  .4rgu9  ii  rxpl&ineJ  b;  mppoiing  that  ^M 
ricall J  applied  Ui  ■  htuidred  officers,  Hhom  ha  disliibat«d|| 
F  Egypt,  (uid  from  Khom  ha  obtniopJ  correct  tnfoimation  of  *II  41 
■  leepectiie   diatricls.       White  Ar^ue  coDtiDUPd  faithful   to  tblM 
id  in  cranquilliijr  (be  aJtantsgcs  of  nn  equitable  govenunontl 
I,  nnd  the  depnrlure  of  Ilercolea  on  an  eipedition  into  tha  Ij 
fi  and  eacoumged  in  bin  ibe  anbltioos  project  of  nuikiDg  MibmHi 
ommenced  hia  revolt  by  confining  Iiiis  in  a  toner,  and  Ihm  at 
ned  king  by  bii  piitiwoa  in  every  city  thicoghout  the  kingdtf 
lO  had  bitherlo  been  despised  by  Argo«  >a  a  prioce  eicluaiiaN 
id,  raiifd  a  party  againat  him,  and  afsembledan  annj,  atdj 
ed  and  eJcw  the  uaurper.  ] 

ling  to  Ibe  tisdition  of  the  Greeks,  ii  considrred  to  be  Ihe  Ma  Bf 
uadred  cyra,  RUy  of  which  xere  always  open,  while  lbs  rettwl 
iserting  that  enly  two  were  ever  shal  at  a  time  ;  to  haie  beeal 
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tt9L  yrftrigm]  Tha  Voi$ei,  a  people  of  Latium,  who  wtre  foriuUablo  caoroitts  to 
M»  ia  tlM  lime  of  the  republic,  and  whose  chief  cities  were,  Antium,  Circeii,  Anxur, 
iq«6«  TkefsllKy  and  Arpinam. 

liM.]  CAMILLA.  Qoeen  of  the  Volsci.  She  was  daughter  of  Metabus.  Iler 
bar«  who  reigned  at  PriTemuio,  having  by  his  tyranny  rendered  himself  odious  to  his 
|gKie»  was  bj  them  expelled  from  bis  dominions,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  tlieir 
py  b  aolitarj  woods.  Here  he  bred  up  tlie  infant  Camilla,  the  sole  companion  of  his 
jlfht ;  and  having  dedicated  her  to  the  service  of  Diana,  he  instructed  her  in  tlie  use  of 
iihew  and  arrow,  the  favourite  weapons  of  her  protecting  goddess,  and  accustomed  her 
ffOm  practice  of  martial  and  sylvan  exercises.  She  was  so  remarkable  for  her  iwiftnesii 
fat  she  is  described  by  the  poets  as  flying  over  corn  without  bending  the  stalks,  and 
l^al^gover  the  surface  of  the  waves  without  wetting  her  feet.  Attended  by  a  train 
l^naiion,  she  led  the  Volscians  to  battle  against  iSneas,  and  distinguished  herself  by 
the  advance  of  a  body  of  Trojans  and  Arcadians,  who  were  approaching  to 
Laurentom.  Many  of  their  bravest  chiefs  fell  by  her  hand ;  but  she  was  at 
herself  lulled  (^n.  zi.  1175.)  by  a  soldier  of  the  nante  of  Aruns,  who,  from  a 
of  concealment,  aimed  a  javelin  at  her.  Diana,  however,  who  had  foreseen  this 
had  commissioned  Opis,  one  of  her  nymphs,  to  revenge  the  death  of  her 
;  and  Arnns  was  slain  in  his  flight  from  the  combat  by  the  arrows  of  the  goddesst 
applied  this  story  of  Camilla  to  Clorinda.  (See  b.  zii.  stanza  20,  &c«) 
VOLUTINA.]    This  was  a  goddess  among  tlie  Romans,  who  presided  over  com  in 


^-ftDANA.]      )  These  were  also  goddesses  who  presided  over  harvest  and  butlMiidry 
|S|WHCINA.]  )  among  the  Romans. 

E^lt^— Xycies  quiver.]    The  Lycians  seem  to  have  been  remarkable  for  their  great 
lllilrfly  in  the  fiibrication  of  quivers. 
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contluctod  his  cattle  to  the  shores  of  the  Tiber,  and  having  fallen  aaleep  wIriktiMjviff 
grazing,  Cacus  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  steal  eight  of  the  anhmli.  TkiC 
their  track  might  not  betray  the  theft,  the  robber  diagged  tbem  backwards  bjthetd 
into  his  cave  ;  but  the  circumstance  was  sabsequcntly  detected  by  the  lowings  of  Ik 
animals  j  Hercules  immediately  flew  to  the  cave,  which  wa?  closed  by  a  stupendous  mk, 
secured  with  iron  chains  fabricated  by  Vulcan ;  and  having  removed  the  batrier,  k 
]K>netrated  its  recesses  amidst  volumes  of  flames  and  smoke,  strangled  the  moiiiter,  ai^ 
liberated  his  beasts. 

Ovid  describes  Hercules  as  killing  Cacus  with  his  club. 

200.— Pa/«nfM.]     PALLOR  was  personified  by  tlie  Romans  ;  and  Saliaa  piiat^ 

called  Ptdloriatit  were  dedicated  to  his  service.    TuUus  Ilustiliiis  raised  a  temple  to  dw 

divinity,  and  dogs  and  sheep  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars.     Tiiis  king  also  raised  ihm  ts 

the  goddess  Paror.    (See  Fear,  page  171.) 

357.1  POTITIUS.         ),c      o--    ,      a-       •   iia4  \ 
_^^  ■'    _ .  J  (See  Priests,  Am.  \u  1104.) 

358. — Ptnarian  house.]  * 

304. —  Our  common  god."]  Hercules;  now  common  to  Trojans  and  Arcadiu^  wfc» 
had  been  just  united  by  the  rites  of  hospitality. 

877.]  SALIL    The  priests  of  Mars.    (See  Salii,  under  Priests,  i£n.  vi.  1104.) 

384. — SerjtenU  strangled.'}    (Sec  also  Fawkes'  Theocritus,  Idyl,  xziv.) 

380.]  This  line  alhidcs  to  the  conquest  of  Hercules  over  Eorytoa,  kiog  of  (EcUii, 
and  I^omedon,  king  of  Troy. 

391  .—rA«  bull.]    The  wild  bull  of  Crete. 

892. — Flooring  terror  qf  the  wood.}  The  Nema»nn  lion.  (Sec  also  Fawkes'  Thoocri' 
tus,  Idyl.  XXV.) 

393. — Trijtle  porter  qfthe  Stygian  scat.}    The  dog  Cerberus. 

398.]  TYPHCEUS,  or  TYPHON.  (See  Typhon,  page  122.)  Tlii*  encounter  bctwcea 
Hercules  and  Typhoeus  might  probably  have  taken  place  in  the  battle  of  the  gods  with  the 
giants.    (See  fable  of  Typhon,  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fatties  of  the  Ancients.) 

398. — TVr  unnumbered  hnake.}     Hydra.    (See  Hydra,  page  116.) 

399.]  LERNA  (iujw  Molini).  The  lake  near  Argos,  where  Hercules  slew  theftisoin 
Hydra,  and  into  which  the  Danaides  are  fahled  tu  have  thrown  the  heads  of  their  miff* 
dcred  liusbands. 

403.]  DAY.  This  divinity,  according  to  Hesiud,  was,  with  Ether,  the  offspring  of 
Krebus  and  Xox  ;  and,  according  to  Cicero,  Ktlier  and  Day  were  the  parents  of  Cdlos, 
and  of  one  of  the  Jupiters  which  he  enumerates. 

The  ancients  distinguished  particular  days  as  eminently  fortunate,  or  otbCTHise :  the 
superstition  originated  witji  the  Egyptians  ;  it  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  (a  catalogne  of 
whose  fortunate  and  unfortunate  days  is  lianded  down  by  liesiod,  in  his  poem  cndtled 
Works  and  Days) ;  and  especially  adhered  tu  by  tlie  Romans,  who  considered  the  day 
succeeding  the  calends,  the  nones,  and  the  ides,  the  fourth  day  of  the  sami*  and  the 
nones  and  ides  tliensselve^,  as  among  the  most  inaus])ic>ous  ;  imieed,  there  was  scarcelj 
a  day  to  which,  cither  from  public  or  private  circumstances,  some  fatality  was  not 
attached. 

Nufnbers.}  As  part  of  this  ridiculous  superstition,  numbers  were  either  anspicioos  or 
othcnvisc  :  of  the  former  character  were  the  numbers  1,  8,  4,  5,  G,  7,  8,  and  10;  oftbe 
latter,  2,  and  9  ;  all  commencing  with  those  figures,  and  especially  the  number  81,  *> 
being  the  multiplication  of  9  by  itself. 

MONTHS.]  Hie  months,  of  whom  MEN  or  LUNUS  was  the  tutelary  deity,  w«« 
thus  personified  by  the  ancients : — 

January,  sacred  to  Junus  and  to  Juno,  is  represented  with  wings  (as  aiealltbe 
months),  with  two  faces,  the  one  old  and  the  other  young,  with  a  wliite  robe  and  fiuii 
the  agn  Acjuorius  tsuirouuded  A)^  \VveceaQl  \c^\  «^c\uW  ^vrooKa^  \\»&IC  hf  a  Tsse  fiUc^ 
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kith  baniiig  coals,  a  wolf  being  in  tlie  back  ground  :  sometimes  ho  is  personified  by  a 
iOBeuIj  who  b  burning  incense  in  honour  of  Janos  and  the  lares  on  an  altar,  nesr  which 
•  acock. 

FxBRUARY,  sacred  to  Neptune,  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  woman  cloUied  in 
bine,  having  between  her  hands  a  water- fowl ;  an  urn,  from  which  water  flows  in  abun- 
teoot  on  her  head,  and  a  heron  and  fish  (Pisces)  at  her  feet. 

Makcu,  so  called  from  Mars,  and  sacred  to  Minerva,  is  represented  as  a  man  clothed 
in  a  wolf's  skin,  having  near  him  a  goat,  a  chirphig  swalluw,  and  a  vase  full  of  milk  :  or 
«ith  a  fierce  countenance,  a  helmet,  and  a  dark -coloured  mantle  ;  a  ram  (Aries)  decorated 
ftith  a  garland,  and  a  labouring  ox,  symbolical  of  the  sun  and  of  seed-time,  being  near  him. 

ApaiL,  sacred  to  Venus,  is  represented  as  a  young  man  crowned  with  myrtle,  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  instruments,  having  near  him  a  perfuming-pan,  and  holding  a  torch,  from 
bth  nf  which  incense  is  exhaled ;  or  as  crowned  with  mjrrtlc,  and  clothed  in  green, 
holding  the  sign  Taurus  decorated  with  flowers,  with  a  dairy  in  the  back  ground. 

Mat,  sacred  to  Apollo,  is  represented  as  a  middle>aged  man,  clothed  in  an  ample  robo 
vith  full  sleeves,  having  in  one  hand  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  with  the  other  holding  a 
Isver  to  his  nose :  or  in  a  green  robe,  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  verdant  bough  in  one 
fcaad,  and,  in  the  other,  the  sign  Gemini  covered  with  roses.  Sometimes  a  peacock  is 
near  him. 

JvNB,  sacred  to  Mercury,  is  rcprpsented  without  clothing,  pointing  to  a  sun-dial, 
iMildiag  a  burning-torch,  and  having  behind  him  a  sickle  ;  or  clothed  in  yellow-green, 
ud  crowned  with  unripe  ears  of  com,  the  sign  Cancer  being  perceptible. 

July,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  is  represented  by  a  sun-burnt  man  witliout  clothing,  with  red 
Uir,ui  which  are  intermingled  stalks  and  ears  of  com,  and  with  a  basket  of  mulberries : 
K>  dressed  in  yellow,  and  crowned  with  ears  of  com,  the  sign  Leo,  a  basket  of  fruits,  and 
A  Bower  being  seen  near  him. 

AcGusT,  sacred  to  Ceres,  is  represented  also  without  clotlung,  drinking  out  of  an 
uuense  cup,  and  holding  a  fan  made  of  peacock's  featliers:  or,  with  aflame-coloured 
"ohe,  a  crown  of  damask  roses,  jasmine,  &c.  a  dog  being  placed  near  him,  to  denote  the 
■faence  of  the  dog-star,  and  the  sign  Virgo. 

SirTEMBER,  sacred  to  Vulcan,  is  represented  with  a  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  holding 
t  liiard,  and  having  near  him  tubs  and  implements  of  vintage  :  or,  clothed  in  purple, 
downed  with  vine,  holding  in  one  hand  the  sign  Libra,  and  in  the  otlier  a  cornucopia  full 
^  grapes  and  other  fruits,  a  child  treading  grapes,  and  a  vine  arbour  being  near 

lim. 

October,  sacred  to  Mars,  is  represented  as  a  hunter  with  a  hare  at  his  feet,  birds  above 
1^  bead,  and  a  sort  of  tub  near  him  :  or,  clothed  in  flesh-colour,  and  crowned  with  oak 
^*es,  aplongh,  and  the  sign  Scorpio  being  near  him. 

KovxMBER,  sacred  to  Diana,  is  represented  as  a  man,  with  tlic  symbols  of  the  priests  of 
'(^  because  it  was  on  the  calends  of  November  that  the  feasts  of  this  goddesa  were  cele- 
^ted ;  dressed  in  linen,  the  head  bald  or  shaved,  leaning  against  an  altar,  apon  which  is  a 
^'b  head,  and  holding  a  sistrum  :  or,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  sombre  colour,  crowned  with  a 
^tech  of  olive,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  tlic  sign  Sagittarius,  and  having  in  the  otlier  a 
^mnoopia  full  of  roots. 

BxcxMBBR,  sacred  to  Vesta,  is  represented  by  a  slave   playing  at  dice,  holding  a 

iming  torch,  in  allusion  to  the  celebration  of  the  Satumalia  :  or,  by  a  man  clothed  in 

Ack,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty,  holding  the  sign  Capricoraus,  having  at  his  feet  truffles, 

id,  around  him,  children  playing  at  cards. 

410.— FoMfufcr  t^  the  Roman  towWs.]  Pallanteum  being  built  on  the  future  site  of 


41&]  fAVNS,    JRurai  deities,  descended  fcom  ¥aunus  (jm^  Ya»n>tt').  TA^'^^nsavs^ 
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sometimes  represented  under  a  human  form,  but  moro  frequently  ^tli  the  hotiu  md  kp 
of  a  goat,  like  the  satyrs,  from  whom,  however,  thry  are  hy  some  distingnisbed,  ai  hcng 
friendly  to  agriculture,  sociable,  and  gentlo  towards  mankind  ;  and  as  drlighiing  in  ninl 
scenes  and  yineyanls,  their  voices  being  often  heard  in  the  recesses  of  tlie  forest* 

As  the  Faunns  of  the  Greeks  is  supposed  to  be  the  Pan  of  the  Romans,  the  Fauns  n 
oAen  also  considered  ab  corresponding  witli  the  satyrs  of  that  nation,  who  are  repRsmled 
as  the  offspring  of  Mercury  and  the  nymph  Yphtinie,  or  of  Bacchus  and  the  naiad  Nicfi. 
The  Fsuns  ranked  as  dcmi-gods  ;  but  were  yet  supposed  to  die  after  a  very  long  lifr. 
They  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  sylvan  dritios,  who  derived  their  origia  hfm 
Sylvanus  (see  Sylvanus),  son  of  Vnunus,  and  arc  even,  by  some  my thologi&ts,  classed  «ilk 
the  Tityri,  Manades,  Thyades,  Lycanncst  Silent ^  and  Lcncc^  ])riests,  though  onderdif' 
ferent  names,  of  the  same  order  as  the  Corybnntes  or  Cabiri.  l*he  Fauns  are  soneliaBi 
called  Kir  ARii  and  CAi'itiPEnrs  :  Gr.  ffoat-fttotcd. 

The  pine  and  wild  olive  were  sacred  to  them. 

131. — Plenty.']  PLENTY  was  an  allegorical  frmale  divinity,  which,  according  to  Orid, 
followed  Satiini  when  he  was  dethroned  by  Jupiter.  She  is  variously  represented:  is  a 
rosy-coloured  nymph  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  green  ^own  embroidered  in  gold,  hoU- 
ingin  the  right  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  left  a  wheat-sheaf;  with  two  comocopUE ; 
standing  with  her  hands  extended  over  baskets  of  fruit ;  holding  two  ears  of  com  with  be 
right  hand  ;  with  her  right  foot  upon  a  globe,  and  holding  an  inverted  cornucopia,  fioB 
which  iiisue  gold  and  silver  coins  ;  with  a  garland  of  tlowers,  a  wheat -sheaf,  a  busbd  oa 
her  head  or  at  her  feet,  in  which  are  ears  of  corn  and  a  poppy  ;  with  a  puise  in  the  lijMi 
and  a  cornucopia  in  the  left  hand  ;  with  a  ship  near  her,  ^c.  Abundance  is  sametinH 
symbolised  on  medals  by  a  caduccus  pl.iced  in  the  midst  of  cars  of  com. 

llierc  was  an  inferior  goddess  of  this  class  wor-^hipped  at  Rome  under  tite  nano  of 
Annona,  who  presided  only  over  a  i>art  of  the  year.  She  was  represented  with  com  ii 
her  hand,  and  the  prow  of  a  vossc;l  near  her. 

432.— G'oWt-n  times,]     (See  Georgic  i.  191 ;  and  Ovid,  Mot.  i.  112.) 

433. — .4  nwre  degenerate  and  discolour'd  age.]  A  poetical  allusion  to  tlie  deagnatioB 
(if  ages  by  different  metals. 

434. — Avarice.]  AVARICE  is  pcrscmified  by  a  thin,  wretched-looking  old  womia. 
either  counting  h«'r  money,  or  grasping  a  purse  in  her  hands;  her  emblems  being  a 
famished  wolf  or  a  viper. 

434. — finge.]  LYSSA.  This  goddess,  sometimes  described  as  a  fourth  Fury  (see  Forics, 
II.  iii.  351.)  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Night,  wii!]  serpents  around  her  head  aodi 
goad  in  her  hand. 

437.]  TIIUUS,  TIBKR,  or  TIBEKINUS.     TI.e  god. 

439.]  ALIJL'LA.     The  ancient  name  of  Tiber. 

444. — Mother  nymph.]     Garments. 

446. — Carmtntal.]  The  porta  Carmentalix  at  Rome  ;  so  called  after  the  prophetess 
Carmen  ta. 

447, — An  altar.]  The  Carmenlalia,  in  honour  of  Carmeuta,  the  mother  of  Evander, 
were  observed  on  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  of  January,  imd  were  among  the  stated  fes- 
tivals at  Rome. 

448.]  CARMKNTA.  A  celcbiated  prophetes**  of  Arcadia,  called  alsoTrn.LA  Sacibdos. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Mercury,  and  the  mother  of  Evander,  whom  she  accompanied  intoltily> 
Her  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Nicostrate,  but  that  she  received  that  of  Carincnti 
from  the  practice  she  introduced  of  delivering  oracles  in  verse.  Some  writers  consider 
her  to  be  the  Themis  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  ]>lBced  her  among  their  Dii  iiidigtta, 
and  appear  to  have  held  her  in  great  veneration.  A  temple  was  dedicated  to  hex  il 
Rome,  and  an  altar  rrected  to  her  honour  near  the  porta  Carmentalis  ;  and  herfeitivil 
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9€mialia)  was  annually  celebrated  on  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  of  January.  This 
al  was  instituted  by  the  Roman  matrons,  to  commemorate  their  reconciliation  with 
liusbands  (which  they  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  this  goddess)  after  a  quarrel  whicli 
between  them,  respecting  a  law  passed  by  the  senate  prohibiting  to  females  the  use 
ariots.  Carmenta  was  tliought  to  preside  over  the  birth  of  children,  and  to  predict 
future  destiny.  She  is  represented  as  a  young  woman,  with  flowing  hair,  crowned 
bean  leaves,  and  holding  a  luto,  emblematical  of  her  prophetic  character.  The  wife 
ander  was  also  named  Carmenta. 

I.]  PAN.    The  worship  of  this  divinity  originated  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  adored 

the  greatest  solemnity  at  Mendes.     He  was  also  held  in  such  general  veneration, 

i  town  called  Chemmu,  or  Panopolis,  was  built  to  his  honour  in  the  Thebais,  and 

temple  in  the  country  containod  a  statue  of  the  gud.     His  representation,  with  the 

and  legs  of  a  goat,  is  ascribed  to  his  having  assumed  the  form  of  that  animal  at  the 

the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  from  the  wrath  of  the  giants,  when  he  advised  them,  in 

to  elude  their  persecutors,  to  adopt  different  transformations,  and  gave  them  the 

pie,  by  taking  upon  himself  tlie  form  of  a  goat.    The  gods,  as  a  reward  for  tlus 

ions  and  successful  stratagem,  placed  him  in  the  heavens. 

e  Pan  of  the  Greeks  was  the  god  of  shepherds  and  huntsmen.  His  birth  is  variously 
led  to  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Thymbris,  or  CEncis ;  to  Hybris ;  or  to  Callisto,  the 
Iter  of  Lycaon  ;  to  Coclus  and  Teria;  to  Mercuiy  and  Penelope;  or  to  the  Air 
.  Nereid.  Arcadia,  where  he  delivered  oracles  on  Mount  Lyoeus,  was  especially 
i  to  him  ;  and  in  its  woods  and  most  rugged  mountains  he  chiefly  made  his  habi- 
u  His  festivals,  in  which  honey  and  goats'  milk  were  offered  to  bim,  were  called  by 
rreeks  Lycaa,  either  from  their  being  celebrated  on  Mount  LycauM,  or  from  a  Greek 
signifying  wo\f.  They  wore  introduced  into  Italy  by  Evander,  and  observed  at 
3,  under  the  name  of  lupercalia  (see  Luperci,  under  Priests,  i£n.  vi.  1104.),  a  name 
ibly  derived  from  lupiis  (a  wolf),  because  Pan  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves  from 
leep.  Pan,  who  is  often  confounded  with  Faunus  and  Sylvanus,  is  represented  as 
rularly  hideous,  with  the  hom8  and  legs  of  a  goat,  and  holding  a  crook  and  the  flute 
■even  reeds,  termed  from  his  being  the  supposed  inventor  of  it.  Pan's  pipe.  (See 
X,  below.)  The  horns  of  the  goat  are  supposed  to  have  denoted  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
iddiness  of  his  compleziov,  the  brightness  of  the  heavens  ;  the  star  on  his  breast,  the 
ooent ;  and  his  hairy  legs  and  feet,  the  woods  and  plants.  Tlie  pine  tree  was  sacred 
n.  As  Pan  usually  kept  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country  in  a  state  of 
,  that  kind  of  terror  which  sometimes  seizes  individuals,  and  even  whole  commu- 
,  without  any  ostensible  cause,  has  derived  from  him  the  term  of  panic  fear.  The 
*h8  Echo  (see  Echo,  below)  Alexirhoe,  and  Eupheme,  mother  of  Crocus,  or  Crotus 
was  placed  in  heaven  under  the  name  of  the  constellation  Sagittarius),  were  among 
ives  of  Pan.  (See  fable  of  Pan  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fables  of  tlie  AncitnU.) 
!HO.]  One  of  the  attendant  nymphs  of  Juno,  the  daughter  of  Air  and  Earth,  wlio. 
condemned  Jby  the  goddess  never  tu  speak,  except  in  answer  to  a  question,  as  a 
broent  for  having  presumed  to  divert  her  attention  from  the  intrigues  of  Jupiter  by 
Nation  of  long  histories.  According  to  some,  she  fell  a  prey  to  grief,  in  consequence 
a  indifference  of  Narcissus  (see  Narcissus  ;  Ovid's  Met.  b.  iii. ;  and  story  of,  in  Lord 
a's  Fables  of  the  Ancients) :  according  to  others,  she  was  tl(o  wife  of  Pan,  and 
sr  of  lambe  and  Iryngc  ;  the  former,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Metaiiira,  queen  of 
I8«  king  of  Elcusis,  is  described  as  having  had  the  power  of  alleviating  the  sorrows  of 
I  for  the  loss  of  Proseqnnc  by  her  entertaining  stories ;  and  tlic  latter,  as  having  sup- 
Medea  with  the  philters  by  which  she  gained  the  affection  of  Jason. 
"RINX.]  An  Arcadian  nymph,  one  of  the  most  favourite  companions  of  Diana, 
iter  of  the  Ladon,  who,  when  pursued  by  Pan  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  committed 
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e  Elruiiaui  (Ke  Elrum)  ;  Hod  bii  aUusn  *>ll>  iEoeu  »  rai^nMl  ti  t> 
Virgil.    (Seeoriginil.  i£ii.  iii.  ITO.) 

rtw  (rampeO.]     TnnnpeU  ai*  uid  lo  hare  bpni  iniruled  b|r  the  Tmbk 

un  ibniu.]     Whateret  ns  dipptd  in  the  &tj>  iras  inppoeed  K  be  uol 

««.]    Etrmcan. 

LUS.     A  tingof  rraneate.  «)nofthciijTBp*i  Fefoni*     KeoppiwdM 
nder  inlo  Italy,  and  wa<<,  nith  hb  followeTg,  -licm  thielde  oete  baral,«l 
h.     He  had  three   livrs,  m   that  be  ooold  sol  Ix  conquered  milil  ftM 

ANUS,  or  SVLVANirs.    A  rural  deily  wnong  the  Romana, -ha  {» 

cka,  fore.lf .  and  gaideni.    (S»  Honw'.  Epodes.  Ode  2.)     Smttatmta 
son  of  Samm  ;  oil.era  of  Faunui ;  and  he  i>  uflen  coufouaded  -illi  faMK 
Fidiui,  the  god  nhn  p>esided  over  «atl.i  and  conUncU,  and  b;  i>hiB<la 
1  the  eaniD.  according  to  some,  aa  Sancai.   (&e>e  Simcaa,  nndei  Iba  aa« 

fr  thai  of  a  f.un  or  BBljr.    A»  a  nun,  he  i>  doihed  in  a  nwdc  gamw; 
-nofkapcs.  ofpinoconea,  of  fennd,  or  of  Uii™,   oo  bu  he*d;kcildtt 
and  is  attended  by  a  dag  :  trees  are  placed  neai  Iiim.  to  denola  hit  bai| 
,1,.     Vnder  the  Kmblaoce  of  Pan  or  >  Faun,  he  U  cromed  mili  it;,  M 
t  hutd  a  branch  of  Er  or  of  Cf  pms.  the  Utttr  being  the  me  iMorfW 

the  god  TanHiNui;  and  ia  that  cbatacler  appears  irltliooticiu,  inf^ 
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wliiti  line  or  a  cra»  funow  filed  with  dialk,  Krved  to  iDdictte  either  the 
i  the  bones  were  to  start,  or  the  end  of  the  coone.  Tbere  were  also  at  this 
areas,  wliicb  was  in  the  form  of  a  setuicirGle,  three  balconies  or  ciptn  galleries, 
liddle  of  the  building  (extending  nearljr  the  whole  length  of  it)  was  a  brick 
twelve  feet  broad  and  four  high,  called  spMo,  at  tlie  extremities  of  which  weie 
as  or  pyramids  on  one  base,  cidled  tneta  or  goals,  round  which  tlie  hoiaes  and 
led,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the  emperor  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk 
s  Egypt,  182  feet  high ;  and  at  a  small  distance,  another  of  the  height  of  88 
the  nuta,  whence  the  horsrs  set  off,  were  seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an 
r  having  tlte  figure  of  an  ovum  or  egg,  in  honour  of  Ca»tor  and  Pollux,  or  of  a 
honour  of  Neptune,  on  their  top,  which  were  severally  taken  down  at  the 
yt  every  round ;  the  charioteers  usually  running  seven  times  roand  the  coarse* 
roamaenccnient  of  tlie  games  the  images  of  the  gods  were  conducted  in  pxo- 
V  on  carrii^^es,  in  frames,  or  on  men's  shoulders,  accompanied  by  a  noinerous 
idants,  who  were  followed  by  the  combatants,  dancers,  musiciana,  &c.,  sacred 
Mrformed  by  the  consuls  and  priests  at  the  termination  of  the  ceremony.  The 
tpedaeuUt)  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Mnximns  were  chiefly  the  following : — 
t  and  horse  races,  in  which  the  victor  was  crowned  with  palm,  and  received 
considerable  sam  of  money. 

Its  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  tliere  were  five  kindi :  ixmning ;  leap- 
;  (the  boxers  covering  their  hands  with  a  glove  called  cethu  (see  Cestus,  i£o. 
I  which  was  sewed  lead  or  iron) ;  wrestling ;  and  throwing  the  diaau,  or 
I  games,  for  which  the  combatants  (athleia)  were  previously  trained  in  a  place 
called  PaUe§tra,  or  Gymnasium,  being  collectively  called  Penlathlttm,  [The 
nes  among  the  Greeks  were  called  itelaatie,  because  the  victoia,  drawn 
mes,  and  wearing  crowns,  either  of  olive,  of  laurel,  of  parsley,  or  of  pine 
goishing  marks  in  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemaean,  and  the  Isthmian), 
ted  with  great  pomp  into  their  respective  cities,  which  they  entered  through  a 
9  in  the  walls  for  tliat  purpose.] 
Tni€B  (sec  Ludus  Troje,  page  437.) 

ie,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts  with  one  another,  or  with  men  called  te - 
latter  being  either  malefactors  compelled  to  the  service,  ferocious,  or  venal 

presentation  of  a  battle,  and  of  an  encampment,  or  siege. 

presentation  of  a  naval  engagement,  which  was  subsequently  performed  in 

iirnUS.  SUFFCTIIJS  METIUS  :  he  was  a  dictator  of  Alba  at  the  peiiod  of 
ween  the  Romans  and  Albans,  m  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilios.  After  victory 
t:ided  in  ftivour  of  the  Uomans,  Melius  joined  Tullus  against  the  Veti  and  Fi- 
it  on  the  comroencem«it  of  the  battle,  he  abandoned  his  post,  and  retired  to  an 
Aving  concerted  with  tlie  Veians  that,  in  tlie  event  of  their  socceas,  he  should 
etreating  enemy.  The  Romans  were  victorious  ;  and  the  king,  enraged  at  this 
Bed  Melius  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  horses. 

iRSENNA.  The  king  of  £truria  who  besieged  Rome,  with  a  view  of  rein- 
)uin  ;  but  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  intrepidity  of  Clcelia,  of  Hofatins 
of  Mutina  Scnvola,  induced  him  to  raise  the  siego,'  and  wholly  to  abandtm  the 
exiled  king.  (See  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  Clouum.) 
.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  subaeqaently  carried  on  against  the  Toscana  by 
*e  Camillus),  tlie  Romans,  after  some  memorable  victory  obtained  over  the 
ed  altars  to  a  divinity,  whom  they  denominated  VITULA,  the  goddeu  of  fes- 
ijoidngs,  and  to  whom  they  offered,  in  sacrifice,  the  fruita  of  the  earth. 
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804.]  COCLES.  HORATIUS  COCLES,  a  descendant  of  one  of  iha  tkiwtoii- 
broUicrs  who  were  opposed  to  the  CuriatiL  This  celeUrated  Roman  tinglj  dflfeodcd  Ai 
]iead  of  a  bridge  against  tlic  wliole  besieging  army  of  Poraenna,  while  Hefnuuna  mi 
LargiuB,  his  companions,  were  catting  off,  behind  hiro,  the  comniimicatjon  with  the  060 
shore.  When  tlic  bridge  was  completely  desuoyed,  Cucles,  though  aeveiely  woandediri 
oppressed  by  ttie  weight  of  hia  arraour,  leaped  into  the  Tiber,  and  awnir.  mcroaa  it. 

8G6.]  Cl/KLIA.  Ouc  of  the  female  hostages  given  to  Poraenna,  at  the  tiaieof  Ik 
siege  of  Rome.  She  escaped  from  her  imprisonment,  and,  regardless  of  a  i^umtt  d 
darts,  intrepidly  swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Though  the  senate  rewarded  this  Ml 
of  personal  courage  by  erecting  a  statue  to  her  honour,  they  yet  expresaed  their  disqfm- 
bation  of  her  breach  of  faith,  by  sending  her  back  to  Porsenna.  This  prince,  unwilGagti 
be  surpassed  in  honourable  conduct,  set  her  at  liberty,  and  permitted  her,  on  her  letamli 
Rome,  to  select  as  companions  any  of  her  captive  countrywomen.  Cloelia  cboie  thiM 
whose  tender  age  was  the  least  able  to  bear  the  horrors  of  captivity. 

807. — Rock."]    Tarpeian. 

8C7.]  MANLIUS.  The  consul  Marcus  Manmis  :  he  wassamamed  CAPiTOum 
in  conaetiuencc  of  his  having  defended  the  Capitol  against  the  Ganlaatthe  time  they 
besieged  Rome,  under  Brennus.  The  Gauls,  making  an  attack  on  that  citadel  by 
had  nearly  gaiited  the  summit,  when  Manlius,  awakened  by  the  cackling  of  aome 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  baffled  the  attempt  of  the  assailanta.  (Geese  were  in 
quence  held  sacred  among  the  Romans,  and  kept  in  tlic  temple  of  Juno.)  He  served  ■ 
the  Roman  armies  from  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  and  distinguished  himself  by  hia  hravaiy  aal 
intrepidity  ;  but  he  became  so  dissatisfied  at  tlie  superior  favour  which  he  conceived  ww 
manifested  towards  the  dictator  Camillus,  that  he  deserted  the  patrician  fur  the  idebcia 
party.  He  selected  fur  this  tumultuary  proceeding  the  moment  of  the  xevcdt  of  the 
Volscians.  A  dictator  was  accordingly  appointed;  the  choice  fell  on  Cornelius  Coaaifc 
who,  after  having  quelled  the  enemy  without,  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  crush  the  ledi- 
tioua  spirit  within  the  city.  He  caused  H^lanlius  to  be  arrested  as  a  rebel ;  but  the  pe^ 
pie,  clad  in  mourning,  took  up  his  cause,  and  succeeded  in  liberating  tlieir  cbampioa. 
Manlius  availed  himself  of  his  liberty  to  excite  them  to  such  further  acta  of  sedition  aal 
violence,  that  he  was  at  length  cited  by  the  tribunes  themselves  to  appear  in  the  Campai 
Martius,  there  to  answer  to  the  charges  wliich  tiiey  sliould  exhibit  against  him.  The 
assembly  was  held  in  that  part  of  the  Campus  Martius  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
Capitol ;  but  the  senate  were  so  appreheniiive  of  the  effect  which  the  contemplation  of 
that  building,  formerly  so  bravely  defended  by  the  accused,  might  produce  on  the  Bslti* 
tude,  that  they  changed  the  place  of  the  meeting  ;  and  Alanlius,  being  condemned  as  a 
conspirator,  was  precipitated  from  t)ie  Tarpeian  rock,  384  B.C. 

808. — The  temyie'a  god,']     Jupiter  Capitulinus. 

870. — Thaicfid  iciih  atraw,"]  *'  The  regia,  or  place  hero  mentioned,  cannot  be  aader^ 
stood  of  tl>e  Capitol,  which,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  was  a  magoificeat  hniU- 
ing;  and  that  a  thatched  covering,  and  gulden  (or  gilded)  porticos,  are  most  afaauxdly 
inconsistent,  is  obvious.  The  commentators  in  general  understand,  that  re^ is  specifiai 
the  original  palace  of  Romulus  thatched  with  straw,  and  preserved  in  the  Capitol  as  a 
relic.  De  la  Cerda  observee,  that  this  house  was  from  time  to  time  repaired  by  the 
Romans,  whence  it  is  here  called  recens,"    Spence. 

9TI,— Silver  goote.']  There  was  a  silver  goose  kept  in  tlie  Capitol  in  memocy  of  ib 
having  been  preserved  by  the  noise  of  geese.     (See  Manlius  CapitoUnus.) 

872. — Gatt/K.]  The  troops  under  Brennus  (see  Manlius  CapitoUnus^.  YiigH  ^ 
scribes  them  by  their  particular  characteristics  of  person  and  drrss :  yellow  hairy  fiureon- 
plexion,  embroidered  robes,  striped  military  vesta,  two  Alpine  spears,  and  long  shields. 

GALLIA  ANTIQUA,  to  which  the  Romans  prefixed  the  term  TnmmXpUm,  or  VUe- 
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r ,  nd  which  wti  called  by  the  Greeks  GaUitia,  coroprcliended  France,  Flanders,  Hol- 
id,  Swiiwrland,  and  part  of  Gennanj.  Gallia  wa«  iniiabited  by  tbe  Belga,  the  CdUt, 
I  the  AquUoMi ;  the  Celts,  whose  possessions  extended  from  the  Sequana  (Seine),  in 
»  aacth,  to  the  Gvumna  (Garonne),  in  the  south,  being  the  most  conaidnable  of  these 
does.  The  Romans  carried  tlieir  arms  into  Gaul,  and  made  some  settlements  in  the 
Mh  about  100  years  B.C. ;  but  its  entire  conquest  was  not  effected  till  tbe  time  of  Joliw 
Mv.  After  this,  Augustus  divided  the  country  into  four  parts: — 1.  PROVINCIA, 
-GALLIA  NARBGNENSIS;  2.  AQUITANIA;  3.  GALLIA  CELHCA,  or 
LiGDUNENSIS ;  and  4.  GALUA  BELGICA. 

1.  PROVINCIA,  or  GALLIA  NAHDONENSIS,  extended  from  tbe  Pyrenees  and 
Kvenaes  to  the  Alps,  along  tho  sea,  and  up  the  Hhodanua  (Rhone),  to  the  Laau  Le- 
mm  (the  lake  of  Geneva) ;  and  contained  tbe  following  states,  towns,  &c :  tbe  Allo- 
Hwu,and  Nantuates,  whose  chief  towns  were  Geneva  (Geneva);  VUnna  (Vienne); 
,  or  GratiaMopoii«  (Grenoble) ;  the  Seouki,  Sedunum  (Sion);  the  VEaAoni, 
(Martigni  in  tlie  Valais) ;  the  Vocontii,  Caturxges,  Cemtrones,  Tri- 
aii,  andSEGALAVNi,  VaUntia  (Valence);  the  CAVAREB,u4r«(«io  (Orange);  Avem9 
kiigBoa);  the  Salybb,  Aqute  Sextiw  (Aie);  MaaaUia  (Marseilles,  founded  by  a 
■Man  colony)  ;  TeUt  Martiua  (Toulon) ;  Formn  Julii  (Frejus) ;  Ebrodunum  (£m- 
■);  AniipoUa  (Antibes) ;  Arelate  (Aries);  west  of  the  Rhone,  the  Volcje  Areco- 
Ka  and  Helvix,  NemautUM  (Nisnies,  where  arc  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
I  aqueduct);  the  Volcc  Tectosages,  Narbo  MartiuB  (Narbonnc) ;  Agatha  (Agde) ; 
^olosates,  Ttf/osa (Thoulouse) ;  thcSARooNEs,  /Jtticiao(Uous^lon). 
I*  AQUn'ANIA.  This  province  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire,  and  com- 
bcnded  the  following  states,  &c. :  south  of  the  Garumna,  the  Tarbelli,  Bituriois, 
isacip  Vasates,  Eleusates,  Auscii,  Convene.,  Burdegala  (Bourdeanz);  ^19110 
(Acqs)  ;  ClinUterria  (Aux  or  Augh)  ;  north  of  tlte  Garumna,  the  Saktones, 
(Angouleuie)  ;  MedioUmuin  (Saintes)  ;  Partus  SatUmum  (Rochelle) ;  tlie  Pic- 
f9»f  Limtmnm  (Poictiers) ;  tbe  Bituriges  Cubi,  jlraricum  (Bonrges) ;  the  Avbrki, 
ilMigiaioiiejNeiRm  (Clermont) ;  tho  Lemo vices,  Petrocorii,  Caourci,  Di- 
.(Cahors);  Nitiobrxges,  Ruteni,  Srgodunum  (Rondez);  Gabali,  Andaridum 
);  Vellavi,  Augustoritum  (Limoges);  Veaona  (Perigueuz);  Uxettedunm 
■ech  d'Issolu). 

k  GALLIA  CELTICA,  or  LUGDUNENSIS.  This  province,  bounded  on  the  north 
t  west  by  tbe  ocean,  comprehended  the  country  between  the  liger  to  the  Sequana  and 
ttnna,  and  contained  the  following  staten,  &c. :  the  Segusiani,  Xrtf^dimiMi  (Lyons)  ; 
i  JEpvi,  Bibraete  or  Augustodunum  (Autun);  Melodunum  (Melun);  NmUtdanuui 
mrs);  tlie  Man  dv  bii,  ^&«ia(  Alise)  ;  tbe  Lin  gone  s,ilii(/f  ma/miaun  (Langres);  the 
■oms,  Agendieum  (Sens);  AntiuiodGrum  (Auxerre);  the  TnicASSBs,  AuguiUo- 
■i (Troyes);  the  Meldi,  laiinum  (Menus);  the  Parish,  Luietia  (Paris)  ;  the  Car- 
Auirieam  (Cbartres) ;  Oenabum  (Orleans) ;  Durocaiaea  or  Druida  (Dreuz,  a 
the  druids);  the  Tu rones,  Ctfsarodttntim  (Tours) ;  the  Anoes,  Andegatua  or 
(Anglers);  the  Aulxrci, Cenomanni,  Diablindi,  Eburovxces,  Medtek- 
il(£Tieax)  ;  the  Lexovii,  A'oriomngus (Lisieux) ;  the  Unelli,  ji/oima  (Cherbourg) ; 
^  Abrimcatje,  Ingena  (Avranches) ;  tlie  Vxducasses,  Bajocasses  (chief  town  always 
^toz);  the Rubdokes,  Condate  (Rhennes) ;  the  Nannetes,  CoRdtmnaiii  (Nantes); 
'  Vbsibti,  Vindana  (Vaimes)  ;  the  Curiosolit^.,  Osxsmii,  Portua  Brivaiea  (Brest)  ; 
(St.  Malo);  the  Corisopoti,  Vorganium  (Korhez);  tbe  whole  of  the  tract 
the  Seine  and  Loire,  which  is  now  Bretagne,  being  called  Ariiorica. 
U  GALLIA  BELGICA.  This  province  is  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the  east ;  by 
Annr,  Matzona,  and  SeqaanB^  on  the  west;  by  the  Fretum Gallicum  on  the  north; 
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and  by  the  Rhone  on  the  Mmlb  ;  bring  lobdivided  into  Gxrmahia  SwBmion 
YKVXOR,  Beloica  Prima  Bttd  Secunda,  and  Maxixa  SEQUANomuv.    The 
■tates,  &c.  of  Germania  Superior  and  Inferior  (the  countzy  along  the  Rfaiae,  ^ 
Ilelvptiaf  peopled  by  Germanic  tnbea)  were,  the  Tribocci,  ArgemtaraUum  (81 
the  Nexetes,  NovitnnaguM  (Spires);  the  Vangignes,  Bnrbetomagm»  (Wonu] 
goniiaeum{Meiitz);  the  Treviri,  Confltuntia  (Coblentx),  Augusta  Trmran 
near  which  was  the  large  forest  Arduenna,  Ardennes) ;  tlie  Meoiomatxici, 
(Mets);  the  Udii,  Gvgernii,  Colonia  Agriiipina  (Cologne),  Bnnma  (Bonn),  Ji 
( Juliers) ;    the  Euuhgnes,  Cqndrusi,  Sunici,  Tuncri,  Atmatmca  (Tongns), 
TmHgrwum  {%^Wi) 'j  the  Toxanori,  thought  by  some  to  have  inhabited  the  i 
Zealand,  Toxandria;  the  Mesapii,  Aduataci,  Nervii,  CaflMranm  (CambnyX 
iMcaM  (Toumaj) ;  the  Batavi  (between  the  llhcnus  Proprius  and  the  Fdhdii^ 
Lugdwanm  Batatorum  (Leyden),  NoviwamguB  (Nimrguen) ;  tlie  CAKiNsrATis. 

The  principal  states,  &c.  of  the  three  remaining  subdinsions  were,  the  Hbltitix, 
country,  now  Swisserland,  extended  from  tlie  LncM  Lemanus,  or  LanamhufLMkftf 
Geneva)  to  the  Laau  Brigantinms,  Venetus,  or  Conaiauiienus  (Lake  of  Cooftanee),  Jm 
iicvm  (ATcnche),  Turieum,  or  T^ifiinfsi  (Zurich),  Tufrium  (Zng),  Urki  (QAi);ll 
RAURAn,  Auguata  (Augtt) ;  the  Tvlinoi,  tlie  Latodkioi,  the  Sequaxi,  FiiMlii^l 
Kfaralto  (Besan^on) ;  tlie  Leuci,  Naaium  (Nancy);  the  Catvlauni  (ChaloiMBR 
calird  from  them)  ;    the  Suessiones,  NopiodunHMt  or  Auguata  Sueaaionum  (SoiMM); 
the  RnExi,  Durotucorum  (Rheims) ;  the  Silvavectes,  Auguatomagua  (Senlis) ;  tbt  V»  f 
KonxyDvi,  Auguata  Vtromanduorum  (St.  Quentin);  the  Bellotaci,   BrUutftnAm  f' 
(Beaavais);  the  Vklocasses,  Rotomagua  (Rouen);  the  Caleti,  JidioAoRa  (pnU^f 
Dieppe),  CarrDcoiinHm  (Havre  de  Grace) ;  the  Ambiani,  &iiRaro6rtca  (Amieni];Al  |3 
Atrebates,  NemetacuM  (Axras);  the  Morini,  7ariiffnia  (Terouenne);  Gnariatmi 
or  fiaaoata  (Boulogne),  Partua  Jcciua  or  liima  (Witsand,  firom  wliich  CsMar  is  aii  k 
have  embarked  for  tlie  invasiou  of  Britaui). 

ItHanda,  8^c.  qf.]  Off  the  coast  of  Armorica,  Ccrjarea  (Jersey),  Sorata  (Gaeinaey)»al 
iUtfaaa  (Aldcmey);  off  Brest,  Uxantia  fntula  (Ushant);  south  of  thia,  fieaa  (Saia); 
west  of  the  moutli  of  the  liger,  Viudilia  (Belleisic) ;  off  Portua  Santommm  (Rocbells), 
Pirinuum  Promontoriutn  (Inle  of  Roe) ;  south  of  this,  Vliarua  (Isle  of  Oleroa);  ia  iki 
GaUicua  Sinus  (Gulf  of  Lyons),  the  Stwchides  (Ilyores). 

Rivera  qf.]  The  principal  are,  the  Ruoimnus  (Rhuue) ;  this,  joined  by  the  Jr0 
(Saonc)  and  by  the  Druentia  (Durance),  rises  in  the  llhstian  Alps,  and  falls  into  tht 
Mediterranean  sea,  near  Marseilles. 

The  Gar  u  UN  A  (Garonne),  joined  by  the  Duranius  (Dordogne),  riieain  the  Pyimeeii 
and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  below  Bourdeaux. 

The  Lioer  (Loire)  joined  by  the  Elarer  (Allicr),  the  Stquana  (Seine),  the  Malnm 
(Mame),  the  Samera  or  Samena  (Sommc),  and  the  Scaldia  (Scheldt),  rises  ia  the  bbbb- 
tains  of  tlic  Cevennes  in  Languedoc,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  at  Pamboeat 

The  UiiENirs  (Rhine),  joined  on  tlie  side  of  Gaul  by  the  MoaeUa  (Moselle),  and  the 
ilfoaa  (Mouse),  on  the  side  of  Germany  by  the  A'icfr  (Neckar),  the  Mmrnms  (MaineX  tad 
the  Luppia  (Lippe),  and  diviiling  itself  near  its  mooth  into  three  streams,  the  FaM 
(Waal),  the  Sula  or  Isala  (Issel),  and  the  Leek  (the  time  of  the  formation  of  whidi  lut 
is  uncertain),  rises  in  tlic  Khaitian  Alps,  and  falls  into  the  German  ocean.  (See  BUaflb 
JEa.  viii.  <J69.) 

ilf ottn<(itns  ^.]  The  chief  are,  the  Cehenna  Mona  (Gevennes),  in  Laagoedoc ;  Vagpm 
(Voflgts),  between  Lorraine  and  Alsace ;  and  the  Alpea  (Alps),  which  were  divided  isw 
Alpea  Marititna:  (Maritime  Alps),  Grait£  (Uttle  St.  Bernarl),  Pennmm  (Gxaat  St 
Bemanl),  Vottia  (Mount  Ceuis),   Swnma:  (St,  Gotlianl),  Bhaticte  (Rluetiaa  AJpi)i 
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rynliBD),  JuUm  or  Cumiea  (the  Julian  or  Caniiiic  Alpe),  eiteading  in  the 
Mcentyfor  950  milea  from  Portw  Herculis  Mon»ei  (Monaco)  on  the  Medi- 
» the  Skau  FUtnaticus  (Camcro),  a  bay  of  Libnmia,  in  the  Adriatic. 
urope,  for  an  enumemtion  of  the  Celtic  divinities.] 

\ati»ns  of  Goa/.]  This  country  is  penonilied  on  a  medal  of  die  reign  of  Adrian, 
l»nceding  the  emperor,  having  on  her  shuulders  the  striped  cloak  or  hood, 
:he  Gmols,  a  patera  in  one  liand,  and  a  ^<FMm,  or  Celtic  javelin,  in  the  other, 
id  a  sheep  for  sacrifice  are  placed  between  the  two  figures*    Of  the  rivers  of 
frabol  of  the  Seine  is  a  swan,  and  of  the  Marne,  a  craw-fish. 
.NIA.]    This  country,  called  also  Tran'sriievana,  Bakbaba,  and  Maoma, 
hended  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula,  the  Baltic  and  the  Danube.    Tlie 
Q  the  western  bank  nf  the  Rhine  were,  as  has  been  described  under  G«UJa 
xupied  by  Germanic  nations ;  those  on  the  eastern  by  the  Frisii  (the  Frisona), 
Bmi,  the  UsiPii  or  Usipites,  the  TEvcTEiti,  the  Ju!«oxes,  the  Catti,  the 
Jattiaci,  the  Sicambri,  the  Sedusii,  and  the  Marcomanni  or  ALKMAirHr, 
ich  were  the  Mona  Abnoba,  or  Black  Mountain,  in  which  the  Danube  rises, 
trict  called  tlie  Deeumate*  Agri:  east  of  these  tribes,  taking  them  iiora  north 
ere  tlie  Cuavci  Majores  (between  the  Albis  (Elbe)  and  the  Vimrgit,  Weser), 
I  Mi N ORES  (between  the  Visurgis  and  the  ^mffic,  Ems),  the  Chamavi,  the 
ir,lhe  Marsi,  the  CiiAsuARii,  die  Harudes,  the  Narisci,  and  the  Hex- 
nordi  again  of  die  Chaud  were  the  Ancli,  and  the  Fosi  or  Saxomes  :  cast 
ong  the  Daldc,  the  Vendili  or  Vandalii,  the  Varini,  the  Eudoses,  the 
s,  die  Rug II,  the  Lemovii,  the  Hervli,  and  the  Cothoves  or  Goths  :  be- 
Iklbis  and  the  Fterfms  (Oder),  the  Longobabdi  or  Lombards:  between  the 
1  ibe  Vistula,  the  Buroundiones,  who  subsequently  migrated  to  France,  and 
iie  province  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Burgundy  :  the  interior  of  Ger- 
t  part  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Transylvania  and  of  Russia,  was  covered  hy  the 
forest  (Hercyna  S}lva),  was  possessed  by  the  Suevi,  the  Boii  or  Boiohemx, 
,  the  Marsioxi,  the  Gothini,  the  Osi,  the  Bvrii,  the  Lvoix,  and  the  Mab- 
whoae  original  seat  was  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine :  north  of  the 
aathe  Cberboncbus  Cimbrica  (now  Denmark),  the  coontxy  of  the  CiManr 
»MBs ;  and  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  south  of  the  Danube  waa  included 
1  and  Vindelida. 

2^.]  Thc!  Danubivs  (Danube),  called  later  by  die  Greeks,  and  the  same  by 
IS,  from  the  middle  of  its  course  to  its  terminadon,  rises  at  Donauschingen  in 
a  Mom,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Euxinua  Pontua  (Black  sea)  by  aia 
sfter  having  received  in  its  progress  above  forty  navigable  rivers,  tho  chief  of 
,  on  the  south,  the  lAcua  (Lech),  the  laargua  (Iser),  the  JEnuM  (Inn),  AnAnu 
Drmem  (Drave),  SatuM  (Save),  &c. ;  and  on  the  north,  the  Ueghma  (Regen), 
(Nab),  the  Afonis  (Morava),  the  Tih'ucuB  (Theus),  die  AUda  (AUuU),  and 
MM  (Prudi). 
IBM  us  (Rhine ;  see  Rliine,  Xol.  viii.  969,  and  the  rivers  of  Gallia  Antiqua* 

[xsia  (Ems),  a  river  of  Westphalia,  which  rises  in  tho  prindpality  of  Faderbom, 

irges  itself  into  the  German  ocean  at  Emden. 

SUROI8  (Weser)  rises  in  die  duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 

cean  at  Carlaburg. 

3IB  (Elbe)  risea  in  the  mountains  between  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  and  enters  the 

cean  at  Cnxbaven. 

adbus  (Oder)  rises  in  tlie  roountams  of  Moravia,  and  entersdie  Baltic  by  three 

between  which  Jie  ftfae  islands  of  UBcdom  wid  W<A^ 
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The  Vistula  (Vistula)  rises  in  tlie  Carpathiaii  mountains,  and entm  tba  BsUcly  I**' 
three  mouths,  which  fonn  the  islands  anciently  called  Electrides  ImMiAm.  |^ 

Repreteniaiiona  o/.]  Germany  u  represented  as  a  female,  holding  in  her  n|^  \mi  k 
spear,  and  in  her  left  a  long  shield  resting  on  the  ground :  aoroetimes  ahe  has  an  uipad 
crown  on  her  head,  and  an  eagle  at  her  side ;  aud  at  others  she  ia  leaning  on  a  l^obe. 

The  Danube,  the  greatest  river  of  Europe,  was  revered  as  a  god  by  the  Getn,  Aa  IkA 
an«l  the  Thraces ;  and  upon  a  medal  of  Trajan  is  represented  leaning  on.  an  nm,  wiA  t 
Teil  over  his  head,  emblematical  of  his  source  being  unknown ;  he  is  also  repRKntda 
tlie  column  of  that  emperor  at  Home  as  rising  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  hi  oidcrtam 
lumnage  to  the  Romans. 

879.— Sd/iaii  f>ru*sf«.]     (See  Salii,  JEn,  vi.  1104.) 

880. — Luperci."]    The  priests  of  Pan. 

882^ — Sqfl  UUera,"]  i.  e.  pilentum,  which  was  a  soft  easy  vehicle,  with  four  ^Atk,  It 
usually  painted  in  various  colours,  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  gmnM*s  and  mad  |> 
rites. 

886.]  CAnUXE.  LUCIUS  SERGIUS  CATILINA.  He  was  a  Romn  of  priii- 
cian  birth,  whose  crimes  led  to  the  total  loss  of  his  fortune  and  friends.  He  was  clsnfei 
to  the  dignities  of  quasstor  and  pnetor ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  operate  a  change  ia  hii 
character.  He  afterwards  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  consolsfaip,  wi 
was  80  irritated  at  the  election  of  his  competitor  Cicero,  tliat  he  determined  to  aaia 
him.  He  had  long  meditated  the  destruction  of  Rome  hy  fire  and  sword,  and  had  a» 
ciated  in  the  plot  many  young  men  of  distinguished  rank,  but  dissolute  habits  and  i^jad 
fortunes.  It  is  said  that  he  compelled  them  to  drink  human  blood  as  the  bond  of  Ikdi 
union.  Tlie  day  fixed  on  for  the  execution  of  liis  purpose  was  the  first  of  Janoaiy;  liit 
some  unforeseen  accident  obliged  him  to  defer  it  till  the  fifth  of  Febroary.  Cicero,  ialhi 
meantime,  was  apprised  of  the  whole  conspiracy  by  Fulvia,  the  vrife  of  Clodins,  OM  d 
the  conspirators*  Catiline  being  arraigned  in  full  senate,  affected  to  defend  himself  «ii 
much  humility :  he  urged  the  utter  improbability  that  one  ennobled  (as  he  was)  bj  o 
illustrious  origin  and  by  the  honourable  deeds  of  ancestors,  could  have  so  far  degenented 
from  his  high  birth  as  to  have  associated  with  traitors  and  conspirators :  bnt  when  CioiD 
convinced  him  that  his  nefarious  rlesif^ns  had  been  unveiled,  he  threw  aside  the  mask,  ■! 
exclaimed,  "  If  mine  rncmics  kindle  a  fiame  against  me,  I  will  extinguish  it  by  the  gcBcisl 
ruin  of  the  whole  edifice."  Cicero,  unmoved  by  these  threats,  directed  Ids  thoDghli 
wholly  to  the  ])rescrvation  of  the  republic.  The  letters  of  five  of  the  conspiratfirs  ncie 
intercepted,  and  their  authors  put  to  death.  Catiline,  convinced  that  his  designs  woe 
discovered,  left  Rome,  and  marched  into  Etruria  at  the  head  of  some  badly-armed  bodioi 
of  troops,  determined  to  become  master  of  his  country,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Cain 
Antouius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero,  despatched  his  lieutenant  Petreius  to  attack  tbi 
traitor.  Catiline,  who  fought  desperately  in  the  front  ranks  during  the  whole  of  Ik 
action,  was  at  last  overcome,  and  caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death,  rather  than  sarnie 
his  ruin,  G2  B.C.  Catiline  is  considered  by  his  contt^mporary  historians  as  baring  ben 
equal  to  the  conception  and  execution  of  the  blackest  crimes.  He  was  as  daring  and 
fidcnt  as  he  was  zealous ;  as  polite  as  he  was  ambitious  ;  and  as  prodigal  as  he  was 
of  gnin.  He  had  all  the  qualifications  for  a  hero ;  but  in  his  life  and  in  his  death  he 
as  inglorious  as  any  criminal  who,  though  of  less  distinguished  birth,  falls  by  the  basdof 
the  common  executioner. 

887. — Hung  on  a  rock.]     Chained  aloft  upon  a  rock  like  Fromethens. 

890.]  CATC).  MARCUS  PORCIUS.  commonly  called  Cato  Afiaor,  or  Cito  of 
rtica,  born  03  B.C.,  was  greai-{;raudfton  of  Cato  the  censor.  It  is  said  that,  from  Iom 
infancy,  hu  discovered  an  eitraordinary  infiexihility  of  mind.  At  the  early  age  of  fonrtrrn 
he  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Sylla,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  his  fntlier ;  and,  upoa 
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'^Miug  tli6  blfieding  heads  of  the  protcribod,  and  obst'iring  the  siglis  of  those  preseot,  he 
Viked  his  preceptor  "  Why  nolKMly  killed  this  man?*'     "  Bocnusc,"  said  lie,  "  Sylla  is 
mane  foanNi  ilian  liated/*     Cato  repli«'d,  "  Why  tlicn  did  you  not  give  mo  a  sword  when 
you  brought  mc  Idthcr,  tliat  I  mig]it  have  stabbed  liim,  and  freed  my  coimtry  from  this 
•faiTery  V    Cato  was  theoretically  siid  practically  a  stoic,  having  acquired  the  principles 
<f  that  philosophy  from  Antipatc;;'  of  Tyre.    To  increase  liis  bodily  strength,  he  inured 
lunseif  to  extremes  of  beat  and  cold,  and  performed  journeys  on  foot  and  bare-headed 
■ndcr  all  Ticissitudcs  of  climate  and  season,     lie  served  as  a  volunteer  in  tbo  war  which 
was  conducted  by  tbo  consul  Gellius  against  the  Thracian  gladiator  Spartacus ;  and,  as  a 
fooof  of  his  disinterestedness,  refused  tlie  accustomed  military  rewards,  alleging  that  he 
liad  not  yet  deserved  them.    Some  years  after,  he  accompanied  the  praetor  Rubrius,  aa 
military  tribune,  into  Macedonia,  and  there  so  gained  tlie  hearts  of  the  soldiers  by  united 
dignity  and  condescension  of  manner,  by  his  contempt  of  luxury,  and  his  participatiim  in 
tiMir  hardships,  that  tliey  shed  tears  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.    After  his 
vetmn  to  Rome  he  was  raised  to  the  qnustorsliip,  and  in  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that 
office  (the  care  of  the  public  treasury)  he  manifested  his  sacred  regard  for  hununity  and 
joatioe,  by  comiielling  those  wlio  had  received  from  Sylla  considerable  sums  of  tlie  public 
moBcy  for  murdering  the  proscribed,  to  refund  tlieir  ill-gotten  wealth.     He  was  equally 
rigid  in  his  performance  of  his  senatorial  function ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  he  offered 
himaelf  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  in  order  tu  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
an  unworthy  individual.     In  the  parties  wiiich  agitated  the  state,  he  espoused  that  of 
IScero  against  Catiline,  and  strenuously  leprelicndod  the  rivalry  and  dissensions  of  Julius 
Cssar  and  Pompry.     Having  vainly  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them, 
hm  embraced  the  cause  of  Ponipey,  and  anticipated  w^ith  such  dread  the  absolute  power  of 
CmsaTf  that  he  put  on  mourning  on  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.     (See 
Julins  Caesar.)    After  the  battle  of  Pharbalia,  Cato  retired  tu  Africa  with  the  ^Tetched 
ranuna  of  Pompey's  army  ;  and  when  lie  learnt  the  final  defeat  of  his  friends  Mctellus 
Sciptu  and  Joba,  at  Thapsus  (ece  Aletellus  S(*i])io\  he  shut  himself  up  in  Utica,  and 
there,  after  an  unavailing  attenipt  to  excite  tlic  citizens  to  rosislance,  he  resolved,  con- 
fommbly  to  his  stoical  priucipIcH,  to  destroy  himself.    After  hnviug  taken  leave  of  his  son 
■■d  bis  friends,  he  passed  part  of  the  night  in  reading  Plato's  dialogue  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.     Having  deliberately  examined  the  point  of  his  sword,  he  inflicted  a  tround 
on  himself,  fell  from  his  lx;d,  and  by  the  noise  of  the  fail  alarmed  his  friend).   The  wound 
was  not  mortal,  and  was  soon  dressed  by  the  care  of  tho  physician  ;  but  Cato,  thinking 
life  insupportable  under  the  dominion  of  Caesar,  was  resolved  not  to  outlive  the  liberties 
of  hi5  country  :  in  this  determined  spirit  he  tore  the  bandage  from  his  wound,  and  ez- 
pired,  in  the  fifty- fifth  year  of  his  age,  4b  B.C. 

897.]  ACTIUiVl.  llie  promontory  Actium,  where  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo 
(me  note  to  J£n.  iii.  363.),  near  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  (now  Asio).  It  was  off 
this  promontory  that  Augustus  defeated  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  31  B.C. 

898. — LeuctUts  tcaCnj  plain.']  The  promontory  Leucatc,  which  was  tlie  opposite 
point  of  the  Ambracian  gulf  (see  Leucate),  seems  tu  be  mentioned  in  order  to  magnify  the 
•stent  and  grandeur  of  tlie  conflict. 

899« — Young  Cofsar,]     Augustus. 

902. — Star.]  During  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  .Tulius  Cseaar 
a  comet  appeared.  Tho  flatterers  of  the  deceased,  availing  themselves  of  this  circum- 
■lance,  aflfirmed  that  the  spirit  of  Cicsar  had  })assed  into  the  comet ;  and  hence  arose  the 
coitom  of  representing  on  medals  a  star  suspended  over  the  head  of  Cssar. 

908.]  AGRIPPA.     M.  AGltlPPA  AlPSANIVS,  a  celebrated  Roman  in  the  age  of 
Angnstus,  who  by  his  civil  and  military  qualifications  attained  the  greatest  bonouis  of 
the  itate:  he  was  three  times  consul,  twice  the  collrague  of  Augustus  in  the  tribuneshipi 
CI.  Man,  %  \3 
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lie  behaved  witli  such  nloui  In  tbc  Ihiu1«i  iA  Phillppi  ud 

ei  filled  to  iiiribe  lo  him  bin  poan-Mioa  at  llis  mipui).     Thii 

trippi,  lb«i  be  gate  him  hi>  daughter  Julia  in  ni>iTi>|e,  mtnuted  bin  i 

F  aSain  during  tiie  l«a  yHn  whicb  he  employed  in  vlaliag  dw  Bm 

and  Alia,  mil  ercn  cDnceiied  aa  idea  ctf  nomtBalJng  Mni  bi>< 

la  bought  lerj  deoriy  the  boDout  of  being  tlie  ron-ia-laa  of  Uw  Ol^ 

i>  nurriagu  to  repudiate  Iiii  Gnl  n-ift^,  nho  wa*  danglilrt  lO  tltr  tMM 

i«ubJDcled  to  all  Ute  miiehei  ithich  Vbe  wcll-knewn  Ticm  i<f  Juliaialia 

wai  mollwr  of  Idi  five  childres.  Lucia*  Ceiat  and  Caiui  Cmk,  i 

ia  Agrippiaa,   the  wife  ot  Getnaiticu;  Julia  VipMnU;  and  Ita 

ifell  ariclimlDihEaiupidoiuDfTiberiui.  Among  the  niUitarf  *dto 

a  nay  be  enumented  hii  vicloriea  otut  the  Gennan*  and  ttK  £■ 

i.e.     FnrtbeK  Hrrricea  he  refiued  the  honoiuioFa  tniu^ih.    Si( 

of  till  internal  conftirt  and  idvaDlagci  of  bit  countr;  waanjnlMI 

of  bit  Dtilitar;  dutiei.     Ho  embcllithed  Rome  by  hatln.  iqi 

ediSces,  among  which  the  moat  canapicuoua  wu  the  Panlbeon,  al«| 

Ibe    godi,  and  atill  ia  riwlonce.uiMlei  the  Ittieof  N.D.dtJaJMM 

iveni  public  roads  in  Gaul.     In  the  }'ear  IG  B.C.  he  made  aa  el(« 

nd,  at  hii  retnni  from  that  piotime,  Augualua  renewed  to  hiM  I 

for  five  jearB :    he  did  not.   hawe*er,  loa;  Biijoy  these 

i  di?epatchnl  by  bia  emperor  to  quell  a  revolt  in  PannoniAi  aod  i 

LiaaiuD  -,  hut.  in  the  progreu  of  hi>  Joamey  home,  he  oas  sdted  vilk 

"  days  can-ied  him  off,  in  the  fifly-Gnt  jeu  of  his  mge.    Algoa 

of  Agiippn's  illneu,  had  ii'fl  Rome  oilhoul  lusa  of  timttril 

1,  ita«  10  affected  at  the  aceounl  of  hii  death,  which  oM  Un  M 

juried  liim  in  the  loaih  which  be  had  detigaeJ  (oi  hlmaelf :  ha  pukm 

r  lo  him,  and  added  to  the   gift  of  goideiti  and  bailis,  wliith  ifl{ 
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oontrivaoce)  of  tho  oflTiT  nntl  rpfusal  of  a  iliudom,  enriched  wiUi  laurel,  by  Vxsur, 
ofliciating  at  tlio  lupercalia,  tended  not  a  little  to  rouse  that  spirit  uf  distrust  and 
iBj  which  ended  in  tlio  murder  of  the  dictator.  The  fortunm  nf  Anton  v  were  so 
*Iy  OTertunied  by  the  death  of  Cassar,  that  though  for  a  5hort  time  he  dissembled  his 
nenta,  and  even  offered  his  sons  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity  to  the  assassiniji,  he  soon 
f  off  the  mask,  and,  in  an  empassioned  funeral  oration  on  his  friend,  fully  diwovervd 
!«1  State  of  his  mind.  The  populace  was  so  stimulated  to  revenge  by  the  elotpience 
itony,  and  ao  well  disposed  consequently  to  the  friend  of  their  benefactor,  that  An- 
might  probably  have  succeeded  to  Caesar  in  power  had  not  Cicero  espoused  the 
I  of  his  formidable  opponent  Octavianus.  (See  Augustus.) 

e  lemaining  circumstances  of  his  history  arc  incorporated  with  those  of  Julius  Caesar, 
istos,  and  Cleopatra.  His  character  is  completely  developed  in  the  transactions  of  his 
His  person,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  arc  described  as  having  been  so 
I  and  commanding,  that  the  Uomans  found  a  resemblance  between  him  and  the  statues 
arcnlcs.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  founded  on  some  absurd  and  erroneous  ety*  j 

gy,  an  idea  prevailed  that  the  family  of  Antonius  might  be  descended  from  Anteon,  j 

on  of  Hercules ;  and  Antcny,  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  the  people  in  this  fable,  t 

-times  appoare«l  in  the  guise  of  that  go<i.  | 

to. — Arabiana,']    The  Arabians  merely  imply  eastern  allies  of  Antony.    ARABIA  i 

uciently  divided  into  Kedem  and  Arabah ;  the  former  name,  which  signified  the  J 

comprehended  Yemen  and  Arabia  Deserta ;  and  tho  latter,  denoting  the  west,  Arabia 
■a.  This  region  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Casluhim,  Caphtorim,  and  Horites,  who. 
Mid,  were  subdued  and  expelled  by  the  descendants  of  Ishmacl  and  Esau*  The 
Sit  settlers  in  Kedem  wero  the  posterity  of  Joktan,  of  Cush,  and  of  Abraham  and 
irah,  besides  various  tribes  of  Ishmaclites,  who  also  eslabliBhed  themselves  in  the  k 

itiy.    Ptolemy  was  the  first  that  divided  Arabia  into  the  three  districts  of  Peifwa,  \ 

trim,  and  Felix.  i 

BABiA  PsTR.f-.A,  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  north,  Arabia  Descrta  on  the  cast,  the 
If  AraUcttM  (Red  sea)  on  the  wc^t,  and  Arabia  FvHx,  or  Yemen,  on  the  sontli,  was  \ 

sipally  occupied  by  tribes  of  Ishmaclites,  Edomites,  Nabathiei,  Kedareni,  and  Uaga-  > 

I,  and  contained  the  towns  of  Petra,  Bostra,  Kzion-geber  or  Dizalial)  (afterwards  j 

Slice),  on  tho  FAanic,  or  eastern  gulf  of  tho  Sinus  ArahicHs,  Pharan  or  Paran,  | 

:he  east  side  of  tho  Heroopolilinus  Sinus  (western  gulf,  or  gulf  of  Suez),  and  * 

Roe,  or  Cleopatris  (Suez),  at  the  top  of  the  same  ;  the  deserts  of  Shur  or  Ktliani,  and  ) 

or  Paran,  and  the  IMounts  Sinai  and  Casius  (now  Cape  del  Kas). 
RABiA  DfcSKUTA  (Ardco),  of  which  little  is  known,  extended  from  the  deserts  of  PaJ- 
i  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  north  to  Arabia  Felix,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  Chal- 
on  Uie  east,  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains ;  Thaiwicus  (El-Dor,  or  Porto 
oa)  being  tho  only  city  of  note  in  this  division. 

RABIA  Fklix  was  bounded  by  Arabia  Petnea  and  Deserta  ou  tlie  ncHh,  and  by 
Srythraian  sea  on  the  south ;  the  principal  tribes  who  inhabited  the  country  being  the 
n,  I^Iaranita*,  Homcrita?,  Sapphoritas,  Saraceni,  Omanita*,  Nabatha^i,  &c. ;  and  the 
i  considerable  towns  it  contained.  Mocha,  Aden,  Sana,  Oman,  Cadhena,  Dhafar, 
aa,  and  Mareb,  or  Saba ;  the  two  last  were  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  Sabieans.  Ac- 
ing  to  Arabian  writers,  the  Snba^an  empire  was  founded  by  Joktan,  who,  about  ISOO 
.,  settled  in  the  province  of  Vrmen,  and  derived  its  naroo  from  Sabos,  one  of  his  sue- 
vs.  Under  Hanijaro  (a  descendant  of  Joktan)  and  his  family,  the  monarchy  sub- 
d  about  2200  years,  iU  princes  bearing  the  title  of  Tobbah,  equivahsnt  perhaps  to  the 
B  of  IMiaraoh,  assumed  by  K^yptian  sovereigns.  In  the  time  of  Jobhua,  AfrikiH,  who 
governed  tho  Sabicau^,  afibrded  an  artyluni  to  some  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  cx- 
'A  by  the  Jsraelitcs ;  and  Baikis,  a  sovereign  of  the  race  of  Hamjaxc,  \ft  va^^^yuvi  v^ 


m  ill  tliBi  couuliy,  Inlnuluccil  tliu  Cliiistian  TpligiuD.     Tlivli  poi 

stn-uds  suliverleJ  hj  ll«;  ri^ini!  Kreatiw»  of  Aluliumcd  wlio,  u 

emperor  llnacliua,  bf^n  nt  Mcdinn  opnity  to  wiKrt  hia  diTiiu 

^ucce^B  of  Ilia  nrmii.  Bucb  ilie  ml  and  cn(liu(i>*ni  wilh  wliicli  h 

ibal  in  a  <ciy  fvw  yi'iin  all  Amliia  ant  ioTiilTeil  in  tin  geDenl  i 

ountries  ofihv  I'Jiil  to  IliJ*  ovrrM  twlming  poirer.     The  SabiMn 

rith  Ibe  eiccption  (if  tbi-  F^lamiti-)  tlio  tmly  pmninent  mnnui 

The  inhHhitinliof  r«lixa  and  Uncrta  wurr  prindfaJly  Hmd 

icendBiiM,  tlio  Ucdowceni,  arhnowlcdgiiig  no  othn  gOTrranwot 

llxir  chiefr.    As  a  nupcntitioiu  pnrjiulin!  cntertnined  by  tlw  ] 

villi  'mngeis  ]>reveate<l  tlicir  carrriag  on  any  U 

Arnbs  npirenr  from  nn  pitIj  peiiod  to  have  enjoysd,  alauw 

iiiicrCR  wiih  India,  »\nite  licb  ]iroduclioiii  bring  trmipnU 

of  Siif  >  iiilo  Kurojio,  probably  gave  riw  to  the  incTBdibls  i 

I'Wn  of  tliR  ricliei  nnil  frililiiy  of  Anbii.     Tliraa  ezagger 

19,  Greek?,  *nd  llomiiaa,  to  mibduB  b  land  where  tbe  rala 

led  by  ilB  iiiliabitinti  were  nippoied  lu  iibaunil ;  but  to  Ibcw  dcii 

Icning  the  aandy  ilcietU  itilb  wbicb  it  ii  ovenprvad,  together  «it 

inaupcnble  obiticlei.     Uibdoius,  indeed,  uKrti  that ! 

!  cunqueMs  ;  lint  if  tliia  be  tnie,  tbe  domiiiion  be  eilab 

ransitory,  a>  oven  during  Ills  life  Egypt  vilh  difficnlty 

ibe  hOBlile  inciirMOns  of  tlic  Aiabi ;  and  so  far  was  this  warlika 

.bjecliun  to  tlio  >'gTi>Iinna,  that  at  a  vnj  early  jierioi 

rrontiera  uf  Syria  subdued  Kgypt,  and  reigned  then  n) 

eplienl  Kiiigi.  (Sec  K{!yiit.)     Of  the  GipeiUtioni  seat  oi 

in,  t!iBt  cundiiGled  by  .i-lliiii  CSallus  in  tbe  time  <^Ao| 

ibc  country ;  but  after  a  tew  bhlliaiil,  thgugh  fniitit 

DiC  nearly  liii  wbiile  anny,  was  compelled  lo  retire,    i 

ly  the  cmpi'ior  Trajan,  met  nitli  no  belter  iuecesi ;  for 
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semble  tliOM  obsvEvcd  imoiig  tlio  niins  of  Penciiolis.  Mingleil  with  the  rrrors  of  tlicir 
lie  nli^on,  the  Arabs,  neverthcletis,  wem  tu  havo  retained  ^omo  faint  notion  of  the 
m  God  (whom  they  invnkcd  uiuUi  the  epithet  Allah  Taala),  nnd  to  have  likcwiae 
many  traditii^ns  with  respect  to  Abraham,  Moves,  Jcthro,  Solomon,  &c.  derived 
tlie  dofcendants  of  the  {Mttriarchs  who  settled  among  them,  and  from  auhsequeat 
ilNcoune  i»ith  the  Jcwh.  Tlie  Caaba,  a  temple  of  great  antiquity,  still  existing  at 
,  ha«  been,  with  the  Zcnzom,  tlie  well  where  Ifngnr  i»  siippo8C>d  to  have  refreshed 
If  and  Islimael  in  the  desert,  an  object  of  veneration  to  this  people  from  a  remote 
csiod.  The  former  contains  a  black  stone,  believed  to  have  been  brought  thitlier  from 
Mven  by  Gabriel,  which  was  originally  white,  but  acf|uired  its  present  hue  by  mourning 
ivcf  the  wickedness  of  mankind. 
Among  the  gods  enumerated  by  mythulogists,  a$  having  been  worshipped  by  the  Ara- 

beforo  tho  time  of  Mahomet,  are  the  folluwing : — 
Abdadaran,  or  At  Dedakan  ;  the  eye  of  Taurus. 
AiCHEERA  ;  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star. 
DzouARA,  or  ZoHARAH  ;  Venus. 
DioBL,  or  ZoHAi. ;  Satum. 
MoscnTARA  ;  Jupiter  Animon. 
Otared,  or  Atharid  ;  Mercury. 
80BAIL ;  Canopos.    (See  Canopus,  under  Kgypt.) 

These  were  their  si^Teii  principal  divinities. 
YvoDD,  or  Wadd  (supposed  to  represent  heaven),  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a 
■r  by  the  Calbic,  or  Kelibite  tribe. 
8awa,  or  ScuvAC ;  worshipped  under  that  of  a  woman  by  the  Iladeilite,  or  Uodhailitc 


Jaoout,  or  Yaguutii  ;  under  that  of  a  lion,  by  the  tribe  of  Madhaj. 

Jauo,  or  Yavk  ;  under  that  of  a  horse,  by  the  Aloradite  trib<>. 

Nasr,  or  Nesu  y  under  tliat  of  an  eagle,  by  the  Duikelaite  and  llomerite  tribes. 

These  were  their  five  antediluvian  gods,  or  deilied  men. 
Havrdha,  god  of  travellers. 

Rasera,  god  who  presided  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Sari  A,  god  of  rain. 
Salem  A,  god  of  healtli. 

These  four  were  pecidiar  to  the  tribe  of  Ad. 

■  AcARA,  or  Alqujbala  ;  a  pharos,  or  tower ;  a  particular  object  of  veneration  among 
Im  Uomerite  tribe. 

Adokeus,  an  epithet  for  the  sun. 

Alilat,  the  moon,  or  nature. 

AifLAT,  or  Allatii,  was  the  idol  of  the  Thakilic  tribe. 

■  Al-Usza,  or  Al-Ozza,  au  image  worshipped  by  the  tri1>es  <ii  Koreish,  Kenanab,  and 
ItluOi  RS  llie  god  of  power  or  strength ;  the  Kgypiiau  thorn,  or  acacia,  is  worshipped  by 
Ike  tribe  of  Ghatsan  under  this  name. 

Assay  (originally  a  Syrian  divinity) ;  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  man  by  the 
Xaieishite  tribe. 

AvOy  R  deity  of  the  tribe  of  Beer  Wayel* 

AwAL,  R  deity  of  tlie  tribes  of  Beer  and  Taglasb. 

Bag,  or  Bagu. 

Bajar,  or  Bajkk  j  woit»hipped  by  the  trilie  of  Azd. 

Dionysus,  Dvsa uiis,  or  D\  AbAiiLS,  and  S^.sac  ;  Bacchu>,  who  was  held  paiticularly 
tiered. 

Dvh  CArrAiN^  the  deity  of  the  tiibc  of  Daus. 
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iloBAL,  originally  a  8yrian  divinity,  wonliippod  under  the  fonn  of  a  venenUe  lU 
man  with  a  long  beard,  in  whose  right  hnnd,  which  was  of  gold,  were  flCTen  anmnviA* 
out  heads  or  feathers,  such  bs  the  Araha  used  in  divination.  This  statue  (origbilf 
wholly  of  rod  agate)  was  surruundcd  by  300  smaller  idols,  representing  the  divioitiei  vb 
presided  over  the  days  of  the  year. 

Lat,  a  divinity  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  stone,  in  Arabia,  and  at  SonuBUliii 
India. 

Ma  DAN,  a  deity  peculiar  to  the  tribes  of  Beer  and  Taglab. 

Makaii,  a  divinity  wonhipped  under  the  form  of  a  stone  by  the  Hodbailits  wi 
Khoaahite,  and  according  to  others,  by  the  Awsite,  Khazrajic,  and  Thakific  tribcn 

Mylitta,  an  epithet  for  the  moon. 

Nazelaii,  an  original  Syrian  divinity,  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  wnmmm 
Mount  Merwa. 

Oaonos,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Ohoda,  in  Arabia  Pctnca. 

Saad,  Saxr,  or  Soaih  ;  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  oblong  stone,  by  tlic  tniv 
of  Anza. 

Sabisi,  or  Sadib,  a  divinity  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Urotal,  an  epitliet  of  Dionybus,  or  Bacchus. 

Yalil,  a  deity  of  the  tribes  of  Beer  and  Taglab. 
Allat,  Al-Uz/.a,  and  Manaii,  are  by  some  mythologists  stated  to  be  three  p^ 
deises,  daughters  of  Allau. 

Besides  the  gods  above  enumerated,  each  householder  had  his  tnteJary  deity. 

This  country  was  represented  on  medals  by  the  camel,  and  by  tlio  tree  which  bin 
frankincense. 

909. — Bodruifu.]  The  Baetri,  The  inhabitants  of  Bactrium,  a  country  of  Ail 
Autiqua,  of  which  the  ancient  capital  (now  Balk)  was  Zwriaspa  Baetra.  It  was  bonM 
by  Aria  and  Parthia  on  the  west,  the  Imaus  or  Emodi  Mons  on  the  east,  Sogdiana  oatk 
north,  and  the  Paropamiaus  and  Caucasus  Mons  on  the  south. 

912.— 7V  Egyivtian  »</^.]  CLEOPATRA.  Virgil  uses  the  word  Es^ptkh  u  t 
term  of  reproach  ;  it  being  considered  disgraceful  for  a  Roman  of  high  rank  to  many  i 
foreign  wife.    So  Horace,  book  iii.  Odo  6  : 

"  Could  they  to  foreign  spousals  meanly  yield, 
Whom  Crassus  led  in  honour  to  the  field/'  &c. 

Cleopatra  III.  queen  of  Egypt,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aalete8,who,  at  his  death, 
left  his  crown  to  her  and  her  brother  Ptolemy,  conmianding  tliem  to  marry,  acconting  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  and  to  reign  jointly  under  tho  guardianship  of  the  Rona 
senate.  She  ascended  the  throne,  51  B.C.,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age ;  her  lio- 
ther  was  still  younger,  and  he  being  entirely  governed  by  two  nnwortliy  favonritet,  Foa- 
thinus  and  Achillas,  generals  of  tho  Egyptian  forces,  whose  interest  it  was  to  fomat 
dissensions  between  the  young  sovereigns,  Cleopatra  soon  found  herself  excluded  froa 
all  sliare  in  the  administration,  which  was  conducted  by  these  ministers  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  Ilcr  remonstrances  being  ditrregarded,  she  quitted  Egypt,  and  withdrew  ills 
Syria,  where  she  assembled  a  powerful  army,  at  the  head  of  which  she  encamped  near 
Mount  Casius,  and  prepared  to  maintain  her  rights ;  Ptolemy,  at  the  same  time,  advaaeed 
to  oppose  her.  On  his  arrival  at  Pclusium,  he  received  a  message  from  Pompey,  wlio, 
trusting  to  the  gratitude  of  Ptolemy  for  the  protection  he  had  formerly  aflbrded  his  fluker 
Auletcs,  claimed  a  refuge  in  his  dominions  from  the  pursuit  of  Cnsar  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsaliu.  The  favourable  answer  returned  to  his  request  induced  liim  to  land  ;  but  oa 
reaching  the  shore,  ho  was  basely  murdered  by  order  of  the  king,  who  hoped  by  tUi 
treachery  to  conciliate  tlio  favour  of  Caesar,  and  to  obtain  hi»  acquiescence  in  the  uojait 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  his  sister.    In  thi«,  however,  lie  was  diaappointed :  oi  afiifiag 
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lexmdfia,  €«nr  (lee  JnUus  Cmar)  beard  with  great  concem  of  the  dteth  of  hit 
;  and  being  prevented  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian  winda  from  quittiBg  the 
tiy,  be  applied  himself  to  collect  a  large  sum  of  nionej  doe  to  him  from  Anletet, 
at  the  aame  time  proceeded  to  take  cognixance  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  aove* 
IB,  whom  he  commanded  to  send  advocates  to  state  their  cause  bcfSore  him.  Cleo- 
I,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  contrived  bj  a  stratagem  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with 
ar,  and  by  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  address  had  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
'  him*  that  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  espouse  her  interest ;  on  the  following  day, 
eibre,  he  sent  for  Ptolemy,  and  endeavoured  to  eitort  from  him  an  implicit  com- 
oce  with  all  her  demands.  Thn  conduct  roused  the  indignation  of  the  young  prince ; 
the  people,  already  exasperated  by  the  haughtiness  of  Caesar,  and  the  rigour  with 
:h  he  exacted  tlie  payment  of  his  debt,  rose  tumultuously  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of 
r  sovereign.  The  conciliatory  promises  of  Cesar,  however,  soon  restored  order,  and 
ilnwards  appeased  their  discontent  by  decreeing  tliat  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should 
B  between  tbem  the  government  of  £gyT>t,  according  to  their  father's  will,  and  tliai 
r  younger  brother  and  sister,  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  should  reign  jointly  over  the  isle 
^pnis,  which  he  bestowed  on  them.  This  decision,  at  first,  satisfied  all  parties ;  hot 
artifices  of  Ponthinus  soon  disturbed  the  apparent  tranquillity,  and  succeeded  in 
a  rendering  the  Romans  odious  to  the  people.  Xbey  were  at  length  compelled  to 
Bp  arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  Alexandria  thus  became  the  acene  of  a  civil  war 
reen  the  adherents  of  Ptolemy  and  those  of  Cesar  and  Cleopatxa.  Daring  this  oon- 
tbe  Egyptian  fleet,  advancing  to  blockade  the  harbour,  was  burnt  by  the  Romans, 
the  flames  unfortunately  spreading  to  tlie  city,  destroyed  at  the  aame  time  the  Bm* 
a  library,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  death  of  Ponthinus,  and  the 
wj  obtained  by  Cssar  and  his  ally,  Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  over  Achillas,  lermi- 
a  the  war  in  favour  of  the  queen's  party.  Ptolemy  being  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while 
npting  to  escape  from  the  last  battle,  Caesar  bestowed  the  crown  oif  Cleopatra  and 
foonger  brother  Ptolemy,  then  only  eleven  yeara  of  age,  whom  he  compelled  her  to 
J ;  and,  on  quitting  Egypt,  he  left  Cleopatra  in  the  possession  of  onccmtrulled  autho- 
This  she  secured  by  causing  her  brother  to  be  poisoned  on  his  attaining  the  age  of 
m,  when,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  he  was  entitled  to  share  the  government. 
.  tbe  war  which  followed  the  death  of  Ciesar,  Cleopatra  espoused  the  causa  of  the 
ad  triumvirate,  and  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  to  join  them ;  but  her  ships  were  dis- 
id  by  a  storm,  and  she  was  obliged  to  return  without  having  afllbrded  them  any 
tance.  Slie  was  suspected  of  having  authorised  the  governor  of  PhoBoicia  (which 
ktxj  was  then  dependent  on  Egypt)  to  send  aid  to  the  party  of  Cassius ;  and  accord- 
r,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  repaired  to  Cilicia,  and  commanded  her  to 
•r  before  him  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  her  lieutenant.  The  queen  readily  obeyed 
nmmons,  trustmg  that  her  incomparable  beauty,  which  had  formerly  capitiTated 
w$  might  be  the  means  of  also  bringing  Antony  over  to  her  views.  Nothing  conld 
ed  the  pomp  of  her  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Tarsus,  where  Antony  awaited  her 
•1.  In  the  dress  and  attitude  of  Venus,  she  reclined  on  the  deck  of  a  magnificent 
y,  adorned  with  purple  and  gold,  tlie  oan  moving  to  the  sound  of  exquisite  music ; 
J  perfumes  were  burnt  around  her ;  and  she  was  accompanied  by  the  most  beautiful 
er  attendants,  representing  Cupids,  Graces,  and  Nereids.  As  ahe  advanced  up  the 
ans,  all  ranks  of  people  assembled  on  its  banks  to  enjoy  the  splendid  scene ;  and  on 
raching  Tarsus,  Antony,  who  was  then  administring  justice  in  the  Forum,  was  com- 
id  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  which  rushed  to  witness  her  arrival*  On  landing,  she 
iaad  Antony's  invitation  to  an  entertainment  he  had  provided  for  her,  and  requested 
he  would  aup  with  her.  Ha  complied,  and  was  so  daisied  and  fascinated  by  the 
idoor  of  the  repast,  and  by  her  beauty,  addreas,  and  accomplislunettta,  that,  re- 
icittg  all  hia  ambitious  projects  and  the  career  of  conquests  in  w\ac\i  \k«  waa  ^ti^aiica^^ 


:niiis»ctionj  fmia   rendi'reJ  Ihc  party  of  Antopy  U 

■elby  s^nsi  liini  nu  iactcui-d  by  tlic  ill  aucccfs  of  Ui  cxpediUn 

in  uid  rutlibni,  inJ  hy  liii  unwiilbj  lic&lniiiit  of  Aitibu<>*,  kin[ 

IrcaclitTausiy  mhfd,  HDtl  led  ill  cliainii  to  (Iw  Tect  of  Cln^ali*.  Tb 
IU9,  likt'viEi',  wan  juttly  ui<-i(od  )>y  iIh'  luliaTiunr  uf  Aolonj  tu  Od 
lence  of  liii  infutuitibn  for  tlic  queen,  lit-  uUvrly  neglected,  AntM 
I  uf  Iiii  oan  intctvM,  contimictl  at  Alvxaudria,  wlietp  bo  ■muanl  Um 
Lc  coronalion  uf  ClcojMtra,  itliom,  willi  Cssnrio  (llie  kid  uf  JutiM 
I  be  proi'Uimcd  fOTers^  uf  t^pl,  Jiid.ia,  IJhvn,  umI  Cypni*,  I 
lime  (hu  LiiiiiJonu  of  Media,  AnDenia,  Bud  I'utliia  (tlia  Mbjactioa 
i),  Bud  of  I'liii'nicii  ind  Ciliiiii,  on  bit  (tlir  childna  of  Cleopair 
rami  I'lulpmv  ;  Had,  nolcunlcot  nilli  ilif tt  glfUibeiisii'DMtdtakl 
I  lliF  cmpin-  uf  Uoiiip.  TIkk  ettmngiM  piucecdiogi  coolribiitrd 
:iUiie  cf  Aiilony  iboic  who  had  liillicrto  adhered  to  liini  i  And  AugW 
iniwlf  of  the  geoi'ial  inilignHliaD  aicilrd  by  hii  condact,  to  drpini 

uiil  ^aTcmpicDt,  [,nd  to  decbire  wir  ^ainiil  Kgypt.  Anionj,  on  I 
'laipeniled  bim  by  diTociiig  Octam,  uid  liuatililiribctoeen  iha  tri 
'itabtr.  Uutli  imrtiei)  aiMcmblcd  tbeir  fureri;  those  of  Antony  an 
led  tij  rrini'Kri.'C'inL'nl:!,  wbJL-h  Joined  them  at  Simnf,  bom  Syria  and 
I  to  a  vvrj  |iu»fifiil  arnuunenl;  but,  inalendof  iiiperiuteudiDgthEaeii 
e  quFCD  pnMcd  tboir  time  at  Atlirax  and  Samoi  in  the  indulgence  ol 

aril  [liasijiHliiin.  Tlic  Sceti  at  b-ngth  met  at  Actluia,  ohen  the 
lich  Jpcidi'il  llic  fall-,  not  only  uf  K[;ypt  ami  uf  Anlony,  bat  of 
At  (111?  cninmi'Mceiiictit  of  the  roallicl,  tho  lupeiioi  abililiei  of  Anl 
,  but  ilif  fliijlit  of  Cteojwti*  witli  fifiy  of  liot  Rallrys,  bi  tlicmidMuf 
ihc  foiiunc  of  llie  day  i  Antouy  prrclpilalely  followed  bar,  and  Ihiia 

Auguaiu*.  the  defent  uf  hii  fleet  being  lucccedcd  by  the  nbiniMhiD 
iqoeror.    t'pon  hia  Joining  tlie  r,ucen  atTBoarut,  be  bilteilj  npra 

of  all  liis  miafoikunec ;  but  hIic  ivon  pacified  hii  reKnUaenl  i  and  it 
iliuuld  trek  refuge  in  Lihya,  khilc  the  piinued  her  coune  to 
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ecDvad  to  the  queen.    Octamnus  treated  his  proposal  wIUi  contempt,  and  refused  to  see 
OS  ambassadon ;  while  those  despaiduul  to  him  b^  Clcopiilra  were  received  and  dis- 
■isKd  with  favoarable  answers.     In  these,  however,  he  did  not  conceal  from  the  queen 
da  intentioii  of  conveying  her  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph  ;  she  accordingly  resolved 
to  attempt  bj  her  ready  submission,  and  the  sacrifice  uf  Antony,  to  conciliate  the  favour 
tf  the  conqueror,  and  thus  to  escape  tlie  threatened  indignity.    On  the  approach  of 
Angostoa  to  Pelusium,  she  therefore  secretly  commanded  that  the  city  should  be  imme- 
ifiately  surrendered  to  him,  though,  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  Antony,  who  accused  her  of 
having  authorised  this  act  of  treachery,  she  ordered  the  family  uf  the  unfortunate  governor 
of  the  place  to  be  put  to  death.    As  the   Roman  army  advanced  to  besiege  Alex- 
•ndiiay  the  former  valour  of  Antony  revived,  and  he  made  many  desperate  efforts  to 
defend  the  city ;  but  finding  his  exertions  ineffectual,  from  the  desertion  of  the  fleet  and 
may,  and  the  defection  of  the  (|ueen,  he  stabbed  himself  in  despair,  and  expired  at  tho 
iaet  of  Cleopatra.    She  expressed  tlie  most  violent  sorrow  at  his  death ;  and,  on  being 
hitrodoced  into  the  presence  of  Augustus,  the  only  favour  she  asked  of  him  was  permission 
to  bury  Antony.    Her  next  object  was  to  endeavour,  by  her  accustomed  arts,  to  add  the 
fictor  to  the  number  of  her  conquests :  but  in  this  she  was  foiled.     Augustus  merelj 
tMned  her  coldly  that  her  personal  safety  should  be  respected.    She  thus  perceived  that, 
bj  death  alone,  she  could  escape  the  disgrace  of  being  conducted  prisoner  to  Rome  ; 
aid,  having  discovered  by  experiments  on  various  criminals,  that  the  bite  of  an  asp 
OGBMiDns  an  immediate  and  easy  death,  she  resolved  on  this  mode  of  terminating  her 
ttiilence.   After  supping  cheerfully  with  her  friends,  she  suddenly  withdrew  to  despatch 
•  letter  to  Augustus,  informing  him  of  the  design  she  meditated  ;  she  then  caused  herself 
to  be  attired  in  her  royal  robes ;  sent  for  a  basket  of  figs,  in  which  she  had  provided  that 
^  asp  ihould  be  concealed ;  and  before  the  messengers  of  Augustus  could  arrive  to 
fhistmte  her  intention,  she  and  tw^o  of  her  attendants  had  fallen  victims  to  the  mortal  bite 
aftbe  reptile.    AcconUng  to  her  desire,  she  was  interred  with  great  pomp  by  the  side  of 
Antony.    She  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  tn'enty-second  of  her  reign. 
With  her  ended  the  family  of  the  Ptolemies,  which,  from  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  SOI  B.C., 
had  reigned  270  years  over  Egypt ;  this  country  having  become  a  Roman  province  at  the 
tine  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  31  B.C. 

Notwithstanding  the  vices  to  which  Cleopatra  abandoned  herself,  she  appears  to  have 
devoted  part  of  her  time  to  literary  pursuits ;  she  conversed  fluently  in  many  languages, 
encouraged  letters,  by  rebuilding  the  Bruchion  library,  which  she  enriched  with  tlie 
1,000  volumes  taken  by  Antony  from  the  king  of  Pergamus. 
MO^-Ftf  Uf  of  NqUune.']  The  sea. 
m« — Tkequem.'\  Cleopatra. 

922.]  CYMBALS.    Or  rather,  as  PiU  translates  the  passage,  timbrels,  which,  among 
tiw  Egyptians,  were  used  for  dancing  and  festive  purposes.    Virgil  thereby  implies  that 
Qeopatia  could  not  attend  the  war  unaccompanied  by  instruments  of  effeminacy  and 
Inzurj. 
994« — 5iPia/i«<.]  In  allusion  to  her  death  by  the  application  of  an  aap. 
025.— Afratfers  qfthe  skyJ]  Most  of  the  li^yptian  gods  being  symbolised  by  animals, 
M  oxen,  dogs,  cats,  &c.  (See  Egypt.) 
020.— Iom's  fKeea.]  Venus. 

927.]  ANUBIS.  An  Egyptian  divinity  (originally  a  king  of  tho  country),  represented 
With  the  head  of  a  dog.  (Sec  Anubis,  under  Mercury,  page  293.)  Some  consider  him 
to  be  son  of  Osiris  j  others  of  Mercury  j  while  many  again  identify  him  with  the  latter. 
Hia  statae  was  always  at  the  entrance  of  temples,  as  the  guard  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  Some 
■eeonnt  for  the  dog's  head  by  tlie  circumstance,  that  Anubis,  being  veiy  fond  of  dogs  and 
kmiivp  had  lh#  %iiio  of  a  dog  upon  hia  shield  aui  tMnteAift.   Q«hiB^^  li«i  '^^ 
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Ihxie  who  leck  foi  lome  applicitiim  lo  Die  ptwnonxnik  of  [he  Nilr  a  At 
r  all  tlie  Egyptian  ditinilin,  coandFT  ilio  ippraiicli  of  tl<e  UixutuM  <• 
Bed   bj  llir  figure  of  AnuhU,  who,  in  xMllion  lu  the  tm«  Mml  wprnw- 

ingii  on  IU>  feet,  in  hi)  hind,  at  umln  l.ii  urn,  ■  lu-g*  teilbn,  m4  MM 

r  duck. 

deditwedalenxplelobim. 
W^  Irdiii.]  I.  >.th«»l«Ii>lg«li,iiichM  flie  Hon>Hn«iranbip|iid,<i 

o"nicm«<rr»e.tthe»kj." 
F,.     The  <hr»  dBuglilan  of  Acheron  ud  Kl.li ;  I7  »me  toppowd  U  Iwr' 

wh«I   Iho  furiP.  -cfB  in  I.1I!.  Mid  IlHi  ).(r;]i«  on  nnh.    TIkj  mir 

U'd  ilnndinsneu  the  ihroM  of  Jupiter,  rciidj  to  m«Te  liii  coomindft 
Kitlicr  wliip,  or  acuurge, 
kiighl.]  A>  Apdio  h*d  ■  temple  (lec  note  to  £n.  iii.  1010  o"  ^T*' 

uiD,  uid  was  gMPrally  ctuaed  among  the  gu^Fdian  [!odi>  ol  Roibp,  Ttfi. 
rieij ,  inlioduies  liim  ai  aiding  the  cause  of  Augusim. 

imong  hpr  pinrtian  |od»,  ulial  pUjing  j»»er, 
ro  ml^  her  <<ukio|!  stale,  >1.al1  Rome  implore  ^ 

liaJ!  hci  oirii  halltmM  rirgini'  eamcit  prBTer. 

lamoniouR,  cl.irm  ufftndtd  Vestn'.  Mr? 

'0  nhoiB  Bhull  Jove  Busign  la  pnr|{e  awiiy 

■)ie  guilty  deed  -     Cumo  ihin,  bright  gwl  "/if«y- 
Dot  gracloDi  leil  Uiy  dhoulden  heainy  briglit. 
Jh  1  Tell  in  clouil*  tli'  inButTfiable  light." 

Fraacii'  Hontr.  b.  i.  Ode  2.  U-tl. 
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ame  m  Snostria,  anJ  thai  he  introdurcd  the  religion  of  his  country  when  he  ovenan 
i\  others,  howerer,  on  the  coutrarj,  maintain,  with  more  probability,  that  £gypt  waa 
led  by  an  Indian  ccilony,  wlio  brought  with  them  their  own  cuatoms  and  auperfttitiona. 
period  at  which  the  Brahmins  wltled  in  the  easu^rn  peninsula  of  India,  and  lubvcrted 
religion  of  Buddha  in  Ilinditostan,  is  vxtrenirly  uncertain,  aome  placing  the  event 
about  200  B.C.,  and  others  reforriiif!  it  to  the  time  of  the  aubjection  of  Egypt  by 
byaea,   5223  B.C.,  whose  ]ii>rsecution  uf  the  Kpyptian  piiesta  may  perhapa  have  in- 
d  many  of  them  to  seuk  protection  in  distant  cuuntries.     The  Brahmina  thomtelvea 
Mul  to  dedute  their  origin  from  those   Hrachmana,  whoae  wisdom  and  simplicity  of 
lera  calleit  forth  the  admiration  of  Alexander  and  hia  conquering  army,  and  from 
u  Pythagora's  and  the  Grecian  philosophers  derived  many  of  tlieir  doctrines  ;  but  this 
I  appvara  to  be  wholly  unf.'unded.    They  are  said  tu  have  6rst  cktabliahed  themaelvea 
le  coast  of  Bombay,  where  their  existence  may  still  be  traced  in  the^  atupendooa 
Dunical  tcmpleaof  the  island  Klojihanta.     The  doctrines  of  the  Bralimins  aeem  to  be 
Jy  a  aeries  of  absurd  au])rrstitiunH,  inrorporated  witli  the  already  established  religion 
addha  ;  and  which,  bting  adapted  to  the  prejudicea  of  the  Hindoos,  were  readily  re- 
ed by  that  credulous  people.  Thc>y  ai-knuwledge  three  principal  diviniiiea,  BHAIiMA, 
creator  of  all  things;    VEESMNOU,  the  preserving;  and  SIVA,  ihc  destroying 
er.    These  guda,  like  the  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  IMuto  of  tlte  Greeks,  preside  over 
li,  water,  and  fire ;  in  them  are  also  iier^oniiie J  matter,  space,  and  time ;  power,  wia* 
,and  jnitice ;  the  past,  present,  and  future,  &c. :  and  each  has  a  wife,  who  ia  a  sakti, 
■anation  of  tiic  divine  goodness.     That  of  Brahma  ia  named  SAKASW  ATI ;  and,  aa 
patroneiB  of  lettera,  arts,  and  clo(;uence,  ia  similar  in  character  to  the  imarmed  Mi- 
a  of  European  mytl.olo^y.     LAKSllMI,  the  beautiful  sakti  of  Vce^hnou,  ia  the 
IB  Venus  Marina,  whom  she  resembles  in  her  origin,  being  sprung  from  tho  sea  when 
rlrment  was  churactl  by  the  gods  in  ord-jr  to  produce  tlic  aacred  beverage  amreeta, 
in  being  the  mother  of  CAMADKVO,  the  god  of  love.    She  is  eUo  called  SRI,  or 
I,  under  which  appellation  she  presides  over  fortune.    PAUVATI,  the  sakti  of  Siva, 
mbip{)ed  under  various  namea  and  characters,  in  which  ahe  may  be  identified  occa- 
illf  eitlier  with  the  .Tuno,  \'enus,  Lucina,  Diana  Triformis,  or  tho  warlike  Minerva  of 
vesL    The  three  saktis  are  by  somo  authors  considered  to  be  tlio  same  as  the  parca:. 
dea  these  principal  goddesses,  tlie  Hindoos  acknowledge  aeveral  others  who  were  the 
oitB  of  inferior  gods ;  and  they  iuvuko  on  solemn  occasions  aeven  or  eight  saktis,  under 
nlleclive  denomination  of  Matri  Drci,  a  name  which,  in  sound  and  signification, 
I  io  striking  a  resemblance  to  the  Mnlren  Deie  uf  the  Latins,  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
the  motktr  ffodiltiita  worshipped  in  Kuro[}«,  and  the  saktis  o£  India,  had  a  common 
D.    No  temples  or  altars  are  erected  to  Brahma  ;  and  with  respect  to  Veeabnou  and 
,  the  Hindoos  are  divided  into  two  sects,  one  of  which  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the 
er,  and  the  other  that  of  the  latter.     Si\a  is  indiscriminately  called  Shiva,  Maiiadso, 
kRA,  RunuA,  lloaji,  Sasidhu,  TKii.nniAN,  S(  noE-MAi>oi<,  Alc.     Vecahnou  is  also 
Niunderagreatvorieiy  of  namea,  a<t  llAMAor  JimiOernal't,  Kaii(HNA,&c.,  which  he 
nrd  when,  in  his  avatars,  he  descended  on  earth  under  difierent  shapes  of  animals  and 
»  ;  his  adveuturea  on  these  occasions  form  tho  subject  of  some  of  tiie  roost  extravagant  $ 
s  of  Indian  mythology.  Nine  of  these  avatais  are  sup)>osed  to  have  already  taken  place, 
fcbf  last  is  expected  to  happen  when  he  sl'.all  appear  as  Kalki  on  a  white  horse,  and, 
.ng  an  end  to  tlie  present  or  iron  age,  introduce  an  era  of  \irtue  and  happiness,  called 
•    From  Brahma,  Veeshnuu,  and  Siva,  proceed  also  an  iutinite  number  of  inferior 
M,  both  good  and  evil,  uho  are  worsliip{)ed  under  difierent  forms,  and  with  various 
ud  ceremonies,  according  tu  their  chanwters  and  attributes.    Indra  is  one  of  the 
;  important  ni  the  inferior  deities.    He  is  the  chief  ruler  of  the  firmament,  wluch  is 
NMcd  to  be  governed  by  eigiit  maruts  or  winds  •,  and  k>{  vUew  \\\tt  ea»V,  v»\wi«dM4  Vl 
I,  iapn-tmiaoaU    Like  the  Jove  of  the  weal,  Ue  ib  V\xe  bei^Aw  vi\  vVsiaai^JW  laikN 
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part  of  Baviria),  which  was  also  reduced  to  a  Roman  promco  by  the  enpcmlikmi 
It  wai  separated  from  Vindelicia  and  Rhartia,  on  tlie  wc0t  and  north,  by  the  riier  An 
(Inn)  ;  from  the  Carni  and  Veneii  on  the  ■ooth*  by  the  Alpe»  Curniem  (Came  Alyi)} 
from  Patinoiiia  on  the  caat,  by  the  Munt*  (Monva) ;  and  from  Gennania  on  the  Mrfk 
by  the  istcr  (Danube)  ;  and  contained  the  towns  Boiodorum  (Paaian,  ml  the  juctnirf 
the  Inn  and  Danube),  Lauriaeum  (near  the  modern  viUage  of  Loreii)f  andJnMi 
(Saltabourg). 

VINDELICIA.]    This  country,  wliich  now  forms  {tart  of  Swabia  and  Ba«ani»«l 
comprehended  between  the  Danube  and  Mnus  (Inn),  to  the  north,  north-wrat,  and oAs 
and  Uhietia  and  the  Lacut  BrigantinuB  (tiic  lake  of  Constance)  to  the  aouth.  It 
Rhactia,  conquered  by  Dnuus  (ace  Horace,  b.  iv.  Ode  4.),  under  the  reign  of 
and  contained  the  city  Augusta  ViHtlelicorum  (Augaburg),  in  the  district  of  the  CnAii^ 
a  people,  aouth  of  whom  were  the  Consuanetes,  and  KsTioxsa. 

RH^TIA.]  This  country,  which  is  now  comprised  in  that  of  the  GiifOMi»€f  Al 
Tyrol,  and  in  part  of  Italy,  waa  bounded  by  the  HeUctii  on  the  west ;  by  VinilclidiM 
the  north  ;  by  the  Alps  on  the  aouth  ;  and  by  Noricum  and  Camiula  on  th«  i-aiU  Itatt 
involved  in  the  conqueat  of  Vindelicia  by  Dni>us  (see  Vindelicia,  above),  and  coaWMi 
the  towna  uf  Curia  (Coire) ;  Tridenium  (Trent] ;  Delnnum  (Belluno)  ;  and  AM 
(Feltre);  the  Drigantii,  Lepontii,  Hucantii,  Cotuamii,  TnioENTiNi,  Bnizmii 
and  Veknones,  being  among  its  principal  atatca. 

M(£SIA.]  Thia  countr}',  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  in  tlie  rrigairf 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  divided  hy  the  river  Ciahru*  (Ogoat)  into  Mcksia  So  nam 
(Servia),  and  IMaisiA  Infer  ion  (liulgaria).  It  was  bounded  on  the  weat  bj  PaaaiMl 
and  lllyricum,  un  the  nurtli  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia;  on  thecvl 
by  tlie  Euxine  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  II<emua  Monitf  which  divided  it  from  MactdoM 
and  Thrace. 

The  chief  people  of  Moesia  were  the  Scok  disci,  Iho  Tuiballi,  the  DAnoANii,  and  At 
ScYTii.E,  and  their  principal  towns  were,  Singidunum  (IWlgrade,  at  Uie  mouth  of  ihi 
Save);  Maria»ojHfli» ;  Tomi  (Tumeawar,  the  phicc  of  Ovid's  banishment);  Rgtkriu 
near  the  famed  Pons  Trajani,  built  by  Trajan  across  the  Danube ;  Naiatmt  (Nian);  Sn^ 
dica  (Tiiaditza);  NicopoliSt  built  by  Trajan  in  commemoration  of  his  victories  over  ibe 
Dacians  ;  and  Viminiacvm  (probably  iNJoldava] ;  the  crntre  of  Moe^ia  having  been  called 
by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  Dacia  Cis  Danuuiana,  or  Dacia  Aunt.LiAM, 

DACIA.]  This  country,  north  of  tho  Danube,  now  forming  tlie  Turkish  provinces  af 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  that  of  Transylvania,  was  bounded  by  the  Danube  on  ibe 
south ;  by  the  Jazyres,  a  Sarmatian  tribe,  on  tlie  wc!>t ;  by  Sarmatia  and  tlie  itfoM  Cir- 
jMlei  (the  Krapack  or  Carpathian  mountains)  on  the  north  ;  aud  by  the  Pontus  £uinas  on 
tlie  east.     Ic  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Trajan. 

Dacia  was  depicted  on  medala  by  the  head  of  an  ass,  the  aymbol  of  courage  and  olaci- 
nacy  :  by  the  head  of  an  ox,  or  of  a  horse,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  noises  of  these  ani- 
mals to  tlie  sound  of  the  Paphlagonian  trumpets :  or  by  a  figure,  holding  a  palm  and  a 
military  ensign. 

MACEDONIA.]  This  country,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Macedonia,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  lUtfricum  (Illyria)  and  the  Utcama  Motu  (Mount  Hcaos); 
ou  the  south  by  Kpirua  (Kpinis),  ThtBialia  (Theasaly),  and  the  northern  part  of  tha 
JFffcum  Mare  (the  Archijielago) ;  on  tho  east  by  Thracia  (Thrace) ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Ionium  Mare  (Ionian  sea). 

Macedonia  was  anciently  divided  into  districts;  among  them  were  the  foUowiDf: 
PiBRiA  ;  P.C0NI  A  (yee  Piuonia,  page  137  and  208.);  Emathia  (see  EUuathia,  psgeSS5«); 
CiiALciDicK ;  PiiLLORA  or  Pallene  ;  BisAi.Tii-A  ;  ^Iygdoma;  SixTira ;  Eoojiica  : 
.Macidoma   Si  I'EaioH,   the  western,  or  inland  part  of  the  country;  and  Illvsis 
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ianMMrtalHy  of  the  iiml,  wad  m  the  various  tnmimigFatioxis  it  muit  undergo  before  its 
wHh  the  deity ;  but  they  also  imagine  that  by  a  life  spent  wholly  in  the  adoration 
dfrinity,  accompanied  with  severe  penance,  an  indiTidual  may  e&alt  himself  ironie- 
sfter  death  to  the  rank  of  a  god  ;  and  hence  the  numenws  deified  kings  and  heroes 
rbich  their  mythology  aboonda. 
Hotwithatanding  the  absordities  which  a  view  of  Hindoo  theology  presents,  the  belief 
I  Am  existence  of  one  supreme  being,  distinguished  by  the  mysterious  name  of  O'm,  is 
to  be  inculcated  in  the  Vedas,  and  to  be  entertained  by  the  more  enlightened  among 
Brahmina*  who  profess  to  consider  their  numerous  deities  merely  as  persouificationa 
eC  ^  power  and  attributes.  This  doctrine,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  generally 
■Mailed  or  imderstood ;  and  the  Indian  nations  are  sunk  in  a  superstition,  degrading  alike 
4»tteir  moral  and  intellectual  character. 

]I£DL]    The  Medi,  often  confounded  by  the  poets  with  the  Persians  and  Farthians, 

Uefaited  Media  (now  Irak  Ajami,  or  Perpian  Irak),  a  country  of  Asia,  south  of  the  Cas- 

•'fln  aeOv  having  on  the  south  Penis,  on  the  west  Armcnis,  and  on  the  east  Parthia  and 

•  Byicania.    It  ia  said  to  have  derived  its  name  (being  more  anciently  called  Aria)  from 

Msdoa,  the  son  of  Bledea.    Its  chief  town  was  Ecbatana  (now  Hamsdan). 

'tf'   Media  was  one  of  the  countries  which,  after  the  death  of  its  last  king,  Cyazares  tod 

iPmoB,  the  Mede  of  Scripture),  the  uncle  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  constituted,  with  the  prin- 

^^-lipality  of  Persis,  the  territory  of  his  father  Cambyses,  and  tlie  conquered  kingdoma  of 

iS^hm  and  Nineveh,  the  empire  of  Persia  ektsblished  by  that  monarch,  636  B.C.    The 

-  Atags  who  had  reigned  in  Media  previdus  to  this  period  were, 

DEJOCES,  the  first  king  of  the  country  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Assyrian 
mipm,  747  B.C. 

-  PHRAORTES,  supposed  to  be  the  Arphaxad  of  Scripture ;  the  contemporary  of 
'Ifebochadneazar  the  1st,  and  the  prince  wliosc  general,  Holifemes,  is  lueutionod  in  tlio 
kaek  of  Judith. 

CYAXARESlst,  and 

ASTYAGES,  the  Ahasuenis  of  Scripture,  and  father  of  Mandanc,  the  wife  of  Cam- 
byaea,  and  mother  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 

9S8.]  SAB  J£ANS.    Equally  a  term  for  eastern. 
no. — Fatal  misirets.']    Cleopatra. 
9Alr-'Tke  god.]     Vulcan. 

MS. — Siul  NUui.']    Sympatliising  with  the  defeat  of  his  queen. 
MS.— Ftc<or.]     Octavianus  Ciesar. 

05$. — Three,"]  The  triumphal  processions  of  Augustus  Insted  three  days,  reaper  lively 
flommcmorating  his  Dalmatian,  Actian,  and  Alexandrian  victuries. 

BALMATIA.]  This  country,  which  still  retains  its  name,  is  that  part  of  iUyricum 
(lllyria,  Ulyriccm  being  anciently  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  LiHiriiMA  (Crostia) 
nd  Dai.matia)  which  lies  on  the  eastern  shores  of  tlie  Adriatic,  hiiving  Libumia  on  the 
Mcth-west ;  the  island  of  Meliie  (IVIeleda),  and  the  cities  of  KjUduuruM  (Uegusi  Vrcchio), 
^iScodra  (Scutari),  Liuus  (Alessio),  and  part  of  IVlncedouia  on  the  south  ;  Pannonia 
OB  the  north ;  and  Mu^sia  on  the  east. 

PANNONIA]  (now  Hungary  and  Sclavoiiia).  Was  houndod  on  the  north  and  east  by 
ikeDrnmUnuM  (Danube)  ;  on  the  south  by  Ulyricuni ;  uiitl  on  the  went  by  thit  JlinruH  (Mo- 
Bfi).  It  was  reduced  to  a  Romsn  province  by  thu  ciiqunir  Tihorius,  nnd  sulwequcntly 
divided  into  PaHnonia  Superior  (Iluiignry),  and  I'ltiiHimin  inferior  (Sclnvoniii) ;  the  for- 
Her  contuning  the  cities  of  Vindeltona  (  Virnnii)  ;  ('firNMN<MM  ( Alicniiourg) ;  AquincHm 
(Bada) ;  and  Contra  Aquincum  (Po»l) ;  and  the  lutior  the  cihOiratrd  city  of  Sirmiiim 
(Sirmia),  situated  between  the  rivfrs  Shvi>  iind  Drave. 
KORICUM.J    West  uf  Panuouiii  wui.  NoriiUM  ;,iit»w  Aii»Cfi,i,  Stiiia,  Cttiiniiuii,  uud 
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Hwm,  CfrimtUti 

1  tlieir  cliief.a 

t  PF-LOrONJJESUS,  which  ii  joined  by  the  IbUhohi  of  Coiinth  to  GB| 
led  an  the  eut  by  Ibe  JEgcan.OD  llie  oeil  by  the  lanixn,  widati  tbaSI 
raaeuiBeai;  and  mil  divided  into  the  lii  piarincH  oT  AcDAi*.  SE 
icOMi,  AiicAnii,  andAnuoLia.  (See  bU  lbe»  and  ibeir  piinci^ 
■I.)     Achila  i)  reprcisenled  on  andeot  mednkbyB  rise  filled  with  S^ 


a  tl«  lonlh,  &om  the  Prloponmetna  (Mona).  by  tli 
lo).  It  HBi  divided  into  the  asieu  pruviaces  a(  / 
/,;  Loi-Bi!>  UoRis;  and  J^rotiA.  (See  all  iheae 


■RMATIA.]  Thi«apiK!liibon(iK  Europe)  wasipplicd  tu  the 
lof  Dacia  and  ot  the  Pontua  Euiinua,  bdJ  ea«l  oF  Uenninii.  Eunfl 
Beheaded  llie  rollowiag  bubaiooa  and  BliniMI  unknowQ  tiibef  :  Ihc  Gl4| 
u  or  tbc  Danube  ;  the  Gllom,  od  the  Boryifinwa  (Mj 
-  -      -  I.  and  M« 


■  iiiNEs,  on  Ibe   lispasit  (Bog) ;  the  Rokalani,  Jiiycei.  and  MM 
lof  chel>AL[;s  M f i>Tis  (Sn  of  Atof ) :   the  Bistabna,  to  the  Dortb-Ml 

T.KAil*   W 

f  IbeCMod 


,  north  ot  the  dumntau  Tianva  (Taarida) ;  the  T*»j 
9  the  ranai«(Di»i);  Ibe  HirporHAOi,  Dortli  oftbe  Ria  (Volp) l:'^ 
tl  of  these  ;  the  JEstii  and  Vknidi,  on  the  thotet  o 
m) ;  uid,  DioTe  in  the  iateiiar,  lbs  Gabion^),  Hikaxobi 

—  Thnne.]    I'ribunal.  ^ 

-^Crmcna.'i    These  wore  oiiginally  no  more  thin  b  tibboD.  or  bfli^ 

I  the  head  aad  tied  behuid;  they  afiutwarda  coBsiited  at  two  budji 

■ea,  aud  were  erentually  formed  of  almost  crery  pl^nt  and  4 

B.  tad  were  nted  by  the  piitati  in  aacrlfidng,  bj 
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.  TIm  Citic,  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak  .—on  him  who  had  nved  tlie  life  of  a  eiiixen* 

.  The  TaivHPBAL,  originally  of  wreaths  of  laurel,  but  tabieqaentlj  of  gold :— on  luch 

•d  the  honoor  of  a  irhmpk. 

•  The  GaAMiKBAy  Corona  Obsidionaliij  a  chaplet  or  garland  of  grau,  mdigenous  to 

place  benrged :— on  him  who  had  raised  a  siege. 

L  The  RADiATan  :~ou  prmces  at  their  deification. 

^  The  Co  a  ON  A  Aurea  : — on  aoldiera  for  very  eminent  eerrices. 

l6.  The  Laurel  :— on  victors  at  the  public  games,  poets,  orators,  &c. 

fho  Sacxbdotal  Cbown  is  represented  on  a  medal  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  fcymed 

he  scnlls  of  oien,  with  tlie  salvers  on  which  the  entrails  of  the  victim  have  been  placed^ 

I  the  ribbona  which  have  decorated  it  when  led  to  the  sacrifice. 

rhe  Magic  Crown  was  of  wool  and  wax. 

Mtfa — CerioiM.]    The  Carians  arc  here  used  generally  to  denote  the  aukiliaries  whom 

sooj  had  collected  from  Asia  Minor. 

M6. — U»giri  NumiUian  race.]    Kithcr  simply  ungirt,  as  a  characteristic  of  dress  ^ 

effeminate.    The  liomans  Cfin^idertd  the  being  loosely  girded  as  a  symptom  of  indo* 


MAtf^TVocMUi]    The  Thraciaos  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony. 
MS.]  EUPHRATES.  ^Eupii rates,  A  raxes,  and  Danes  (in  the  original  Ddhtf)* 
MM.]  RHINE.  #  poetically  denote  the  eastern  nations  who  followed  Antony , 

170.]  AR AXES.  >  but  were  subdued  by  Augustus.    The  impatience  of  ilrodres 

)T1. — Danes,]  ^  in  enduring  a  bridge,  is  figurative  of  the  impetuosity  and  on- 

^9. — iVeriai.]  y  tamed  spirit  of  the  neighbouring  Armenians.    The  mention 

the  Rhine  and  Morini  alludes  to  the  first  day  of  Augustus'  triumphal  proceasiou, 
ich  commemorated  the  Dalmatian  victories.  The  Morini  are  termed  "  the  last  of 
BBnkind,"  from  being  situated  on  the  extremity  of  the  Bdgic  provinces,  immediately 
MMite  to  tlie  coast  of  Britain.  (See  Virgirs  Pastoral  i.  90.) 

EUPHRATES.]  (See  Ime  068,  above.)  This  celebrated  river  of  Asia,  rismg  in 
lont  Taurus,  in  Armenia,  discbarges  itself  into  the  Sinus  Persicus  (Persian  gulf),  after 
ing  watered  the  towns  of  Samosata  (Semisat),  Apamea,  Thapsacus  (EUDcr),  Cuniaxa, 
[  BahffUm*  It  formed  ihe  western  boundary  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  (now 
tdbtan  and  Irak),  which  was  boumled  on  the  cast  by  the  Caspian  sea,  JMedia,  and 
rna;  on  the  south  by  Arabia  and  the  Persian  gulf;  and  on  the  north  by  Armenia ; 
chief  towns  being  the  renuwned  Babylon  on  the  Euplirates,  and  Ninus  or  Nineveh 
MO)y  on  the  Tigris  (Basilinsa,  or  Bereroa),  which  flows  from  Mount  Niphates  in  Ar» 
nia,  and  fidls  into  the  Euphrates  very  near  its  mouth. 

Hie  god  of  the  Euphrates  is  represented  with  a  palm  branch  in  his  hand ;  and  tluit  of 
Tigris,  leaning  (similar  to  mo»t  river  gods)  agtdnst  an  urn,  with  a  tiger  near  him. 
IRMENIA  is  represented  uu  ancient  medals  by  a  figure  with  a  cap  on  its  head,  and 
led  with  a  bow  and  arrows. 

ftUINE*]  (See  line  9G0,  above,  and  Rhine,  under  Gallia  Antique.)  This  river,  which 
i  regarded  with  particular  veneration  by  tlio  ancient  Germans,  is  personified  on  a  medal 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  the  figure  of  an  aged  man  with  a  long  beard,  seated  at 
I  foot  of  several  high  mountains,  leaning  with  his  left  hand  on  a  ship,  and  holding  in 
light  a  horn,  out  of  which  water  flows.  On  a  medal  of  Dmsus,  he  has  a  reed  in  his 
id. 

IRAXES.]  Thb  river  (now  Aras),  see  line  070,  above,  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
menia ;  and  after  flo^'ing  in  a  south-easterly  direction  through  the  northern  part  of 
idia,  discharges  itself  iuto  the  Caspian  Mare  (the  Caspian  sea). 
OANES.]  (See  line  971,  above.)  In  the  original  Vahx.,  The  Dalue  were  a  Nomad 
e  of  Scy  tliians,  dwelling  in  the  eastern  part  (now  denominated  Dahiitan)  of  the  coast 
a.  Mmn,  ^  H 
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K*,  biTiDg  tba  Chdrjiihii  on  dia  Mnh.  Ibt  Orw  (Oiboa)  M 

-nest  of  the  DiliE  Heretlw  Htki^aiii  (kb  lljnanii,  [Mge  4M^ 
beP.nini.  : 

countrj  (>ee  Pullili.  X.-0.  rii.  B3S.>.  ctUtd  ■!«>  P^B^a 
I,  iiinoundid  oa  tmy  lidc  by  notmliui*,  ii  boundad  iMi 
).  and  An.,  ud  on  the  Mulh  bj  Frnii.  It  -•>  illviM 
;    (il.  CASINIINIorCimSEM,  PfH-rnEYME,  CbOb»UI 

fom/wlji.  from  iu  hundred  gMrt,  and  is  suppoted  to  btre  oeefe 
n  lipahan.  Parthia  ini  comprehended  in  tbe  ancient  empiMH 
a  of  tba  litlBT  by  AleiaDder  the  Gmt,  130  B.C.,  Il  Ml,  with  (M 
nces,  to  the  Bhare  of  SelcDnu  Nicator,  ono  of  the  fiiur  gaxjaU 
I'lniuuiiBwriedi.ided  at  tlie  battle  uf  Ipiaa,  SOI  B.C.;  bnCB 
mile  (jrinny  of  ilie  Syrisa  gotenioT  Andngum,  whom  ibe  j| 
ed  IB  utterly  defeating.  Annces.  ihougb  uf  utiKure  ongia(J 
uadBiioDs  of  aa  empiia  which  was  iievcc  subdued  by  the  Bpt 
la  Jescendanu,  Domed  Anacida,  continued  tu  dispute  the  domUl 
till,  in  (he  reign  uf  tho  emperor  Alexiudei  Serem.  iSR 
reioll  of  Artuenei,  the  ton  at  Snann,  a  cumnwD  Ml 
tag  (ocereign  Artabanaa,  Bud  becime  Ibe  fouadei  of  tbe  woMlJ 
iJbuu,  termed,  from  liii  failier.  Saaamiilti,  reigoed  liBl 
luntrj  (under  iti  liiiii  liing  Yecdegetd),  and  uf  the  irligiou  of  Zl 
I  pOKi^r,  A.D.  fa2. 

a  Penis  hu.  accordiDg  to  some,  confined  to  that  pi 

I  proriiice  of  Iran.     The  ancirDt  exieni  of  the  celebratd 


It  pan  (^ 
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V.  VALENfTIA  ;  the  five  Scottish  trilies  oortli  of  the  wall  of  Severui  or  Adriin  ; 
that  part  of  Scotland  nortli  of  tlie  friths  of  Forth  and  Cl^dr,  ind  of  tJie  wall  of  Antonine, 
inbabited  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  never  sulKlued  by  llic  Roinani,  being  called  BRI- 
TANNIA BARBARA,  or  CALEDONIA. 

I.  BRITANNIA  PRIMA.  The  principal  itaLe»  or  people  (each  ttalr  being  governed, 
when  the  Romans  invaded  the  country,  by  a  king  or  chief  magistrate),  citiet,  &c.  of  this 
tKrisioB  were:  the  Cantii  (who  inhabited  Kent  and  part  of  Middlesex);  IZa/arpuv 
(Richbofough,  the  asnal  place  of  landing  for  the  Romans)  j  Durohrivia  (Rochester) ; 
DmrmBemam,  or  Danemym  (Canterbury) ;   Portus  Lenuniu  (Lime,  near  which  Jalius 

11  supposed  to  have  landed) :  the  Keg ni  (Surry,  Sussex,  and  part  of  Mainpsliire)  *, 
(Ringwood) ;  OthoMa  (probably  Hastings)  ;  Seomagvi,  or  A'or ionuyiu  (Wood - 
COC0) :  the  Belojc  (part  of  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Soniersetslure)  ;  MaguuM  Port%$ 
(PartBBOQth) ;   TVisMfoMis  Pertns  (Southampton);    VetUa  Belganam  (Winchester); 

Ctdiim  (Bath);  hckalia  (Ilchcster):  the  D vrotr ices  (Dorsetshire) ;  Danism, 
I,  Hemoeana,  or  Damovarta  (Dorchester) :  the  Daxnonii,  or  DvMNoyii 
(Devonshiro  and  Cornwall);  VoUba  (Falmoutii) ;  1$ca  Dimmouionim  (Chisclburgh) ; 
Itela  (Esetar)  ;  Oerinum  (the  Lizard's  Point)  ;  Bolerium  (die  Land's  End,  or  Cape 
Csnwall) :  tha  ATRaaATii  (Berkshire,  and  part  of  Oafonlshire) ;  CuUtv^  (probably 
BMdiag). 

II.  FLAVIA  CiESARIENSIS.  The  principal  states,  cities,  &c.  of  this  division 
*«• :  the  Trinobantes  (Essex,  sud  part  of  Surry  and  Middlesex) ;  CawndoduMum 
(Halden,  or  Colchester) ;  CUomia  (by  some  supposed  to  have  been  Colchester) ;  Loadi- 
9imm  (London) :  the  Catti,  Catieuchlani,  or  Cattevelauni  (the  shires  of  Hertford, 
fiedlofrd,  and  Bucks) ;  VeruhmiMm  (St.  Albans) :  the  Dobuni  (Oxfordshire  and  Glou- 
CMtenhite)  ;  Corimmm  (Cirencester) ;  GlecMni  (Gloucester) :  the  Simeni,  Cxnxmagni, 
crlcBwi  (Norfolk y  Suffolk,  Cambridgeslurey  and  Huntingdonshire);  GarienU  Oflticai 
^■nnoath);  V«a4a  Jeenorum  (not  far  from  Norwich):  the  Co  bit  am  (the  shires  of 
Korthampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby);  LimdMm  (lin» 
eolii) ;  Rtfftf  (Leicester) :  the  Cornavii  (the  shires  of  Warwick,  Worcester  and  Stafford, 
ttrnpahiie  and  Cheshire) ;  Deva  (Chester) ;  Praaidium  (Warwick) ;  i^roMoataai  (Wor< 
enter);  Urieomuim  (near  Shrewsbury);  EtocHum  (near  Lichfield);  MuaduMuedum 
{Ifaaebester):  tlie  Hvicii,  or  Jugantes  (a  tribe  of  the  Cornavii,  settled  in  Warwickshire 
and  Worcestersldre). 

III.  BRITANNIA  SECUNDA.  The  chwC  states,  cities,  &;c.  of  this  division  were  : 
tiwSiLVREs  (South  Wales) ;  Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon) ;  Bwrium  (Uske);  BUativm 
(Monmouth)  ;  Go6aaaiaiii  (Abergavenny)  ;  VaUa  Silurum  (Caer  Gwent,  near  Chep- 
stow): the  Demst/c  (a  tribe  of  the  Silures,  on  the  coast):  the  Ordovices  (Nortli 
Wales);  Areffio/aaiam  (Meywood,  in  Montgomeryshire)  ;  Segontium  (Carnarvon);  CtH 

(Conway);  Blancunium  (Manchester);  Alone  or  AUone  (Lancaster);  LugU' 
(Csrlisle) ;  Danum  (Doncaster). 
IT.  MAXIMA  CiESARIENSIS.  The  principal  states,  cities,  &c.  of  this  province 
the  Parisi  (East  Riding  of  Yorkshire) :  the  Brio  antes  (the  rest  of  the  county  of 
Yoiky  and  the  counties  of  Durham,  Lancaster,  Cumberlsnd,  and  Westmorland) ;  Ebon' 
ewm  (York)  ;  Isurium  (Aldborougii). 

▼.  VALENTIA.  The  chief  states,  cities,  &c.  of  this  division  were  t  the  Otadeni 
(part  of  Northnmberland,  the  district  of  Ix>thian,  and  Berwickshire)  :  the  Seloovje  (the 
districts  of  Eskdale,  Annandalc,  and  NithiNdale,  in  Dumfries- shire) :  the  Gadeni  (part  of 
Noftbambcrland,  and  Roxburghshire):  theNovANTA  (Wigtown):  the  Damnii  (the 
counties  of  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and  Stirling) ;  Cos/ra  Alaia  (Edinburgh) :  these  6ve  nations 
being  aometimet  comprehended  under  tlie  general  name  of  the  Maaia* 
JtkmdB  ^'^   Victii  (Wight) ;  the  CM3iieride»  or  SiliatB  (probably  Scilly  islands)  ; 
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unt'T  ollfd  IiK<iE.  otlliBniriA.  hi 

I     litT<mtiU(J\amtt).   th«  JMriM  ^mcn)  t  »•*  AlmH 
ttiKma{iitney)i  th,  t'aint  (Wm.  o.  If)  ;   tba  AmmM 
iatlifbiui(Vlje);  llic  niM(TyDe);  tbe  /(««•  (Edn,  wtdd « 
|rm«,  IheSoIwajfrilL):  the  7W«u(T«ewl);  Iho  B^otrm,m'- 
fMa  (CIvJf)  ;  the  Tm*  (Tay).  &<^  -  <■«  MniU  of  Dtncr,  « 
■m  OrilaMKWB.  GotfifiiM  (hmt),  or  Onvna  I^VMidM;  M 
t  firilBRHinu ,-  ilie  Brwtol  cimnrl.  the  Sahrima  «■(— »ll 
IcI.  Ffrriniun  iwTf ;  the  Iriili  hi.  narc  iilcTHna  rd  HflwH 


Tligion  of  the  uciait  Biilona  was,  witli  *u;  faw  ^iceptitaV 
«  wkh  ilie  diSenol  Ditions  b;  wiiean  tiuiy  trm  nuA.iMifttjfl 
:  of  thrOllip  ;  Ibe  prindpal  MUof  (be  iltairli(ioe  Eiin^>aul  M 
■44.)  being  the  iiUnd  of  Sfmaa  Taeili. 

■  of.]    This  counliy,  wbich  U  tud  Ca  ban  dnived  the  bubs  if  I 

J>e  MO  of  Ten*,  cjT  cf  Neptune,  «  fton  Buit-Anic  (tliteonrif 

of  Albion,  eitliPT  hoai  Albioo,  the  ton  of  Neptune  utd  AmpUH 

Icigned  oiei  il,  or  fiom  iti  dulkj  white  di&,  i>  npifeated  ife| 

Iding  B  Eandud  in  the  right,  uid  ■  (pear  aiiil  shield  in  (be  M 

e.  turroouded  bj  the  oceu.  Intiog  in  her  right  hand  a  atMN 

I  on  B  fritgnient  of  a  wnll  or  the  prow  of  a  ahip  ;  or  lekBUI(^ 

•  of  a  Te»el  al  bet  feH  and  an  obloag  lUiield.  .' 

>  fabulou*  hiMoij  of  HrilaiD  it  it  itaied  that  jti  firat  Hag  afl 

9,  and  grandson  of  .^neat,  who,  baring  accidmtallj  alaaa  H 

e,  and  Ihrre  deliined  a  Dumbn  of  Trojaes  ftom  ibealaia^l 
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!•— KirlMtf.]    In  poetic  illuuon  to  the  colours  of  die  niabuw. 

1 1     flmifiin  ]    PUumnu. 

9^^1V  AreaduM  prisiee^']    Evinder. 

17« — Dmukimu  hero.}    Tmnus ;  as  being  son  of  Daonufl. 

M« — The  godJ]    Generally,  for  propiHauMfate  ;  intimated  bj  thew  nnuaoal  omeoa. 

IS.^iS!MU  qf  TyrrkeuM.']    (See  Tyrrheus.) 

M.]  GANGES.    This  great  river  diridea  India  into  two  parts ;  viz.  India  infra  Gm- 

■  (ladU  west  of  tlie  Ganges),  and  Indim  extra  Gangem  (India  to  the  east  of  it).    It  it 

iiicriBinately  called  by  the  natives  Pudda,  or  Padda ;  Bnrra  Ganpi  (the  Great  River) ; 

tbjwajof  emmence,  Ganga  (the  River),     It  riaes  among  the  vast  moontaini  of 

■bet,  and  after«receiving»  in  a  coune  of  3,000  miles,  several  rivers,  eleven  of  which  are 

wier  than  the  Thames,  it  falls  by  several  mouths,  which  form  an  extensive  delta,  into 

•  li^  of  Bengal.  It  overflows  annually  like  the  Nile,  rising  from  the  latter  end  -of 
pril  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  falling  during  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  swelling  and 
wflttwiug  of  the  river  being  partly  owing  to  the  rains  which  fall  in  the  plains  of  Indos- 
pk  Tha  nma  phenomena  apply  to  the  Indus,  and  other  rivers  in  the  south  of  Ana, 
Mi  the  months  of  which  are  found  immense  tracts  of  level  country  which  are  peziodieall  j 
Nrfowed,  and  exhibit  an  unprecedented  degree  of  fertility.  Like  other  riven,  the 
iM|M  was  held  sacred ;  and  from  the  peculiar  blessings  it  dispenses,  as  well  in  its 
vh|  prodoctions  as  by  its  periodical  inundations,  it  still  continues  an  object  of  very 
MicBlar  Toneration  with  the  natives,  their  principal  hope  and  belief  in  a  state  of  fntnre 
mnwss  consisting  in  the  chance  of  meeting  their  death  in  its  waters ;  a  soperstitioa  of 
Ueh  the  princes  of  the  country  have  availed  themselves  to  induce  their  subjects  to  pnr- 
liie  the  permission  either  to  drink  of,  or  to  bathe  in  the  river.  It  is  visited  annually  by 
i^btn  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India,  who  consign  to  its  depths  propitiatory  offer- 
Eft  of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones. 

*7.— Ifise  generaU]    iEneas. 

HKi — Dart,}  '<  The  throwing  a  javelin  into  the  air,  was  a  ceremony  practised  by  the 
tQians  when  they  declared  war  against  any  nation.  This  they  derived  from  the  Greeks* 
Core  this  was  done,  It  was  unlawful  to  commit  any  acts  of  liostility.     This  declaration 

•  made  by  the  paier  patratut,  who  was  chief  of  the  /(ceciales.    He  used  to  pronounce 
Qi  a  loud  voice  the  reasons  for  going  to  war,  and  then  threw  a  javelin  into  the  conntry 
Um  new  enemy.    Numa  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  custom.    The  declaring  war. 
«  called  clarigath."    Warton, 

r.]     Poetically  for  ships. 

/acf.j  The  transformation  of  .£neas'  fleet  into  sea-nymplis  has  been 
C'vgfat  by  some  critics  an  incident  not  sufliciently  epic.  It  was  probably  one  of  the. 
^mi  legends  relative  to  the  history  of  iEneas,  and  tlierefore  inserted  by  Virgil  for  the 
"pow  of  diffusing  an  air  of  antiquity  over  Ids  subject.    The  privilege  of  transibrmation 
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•u-h  .nHli  u  tochcd  th>  iHfiBi  >Uim ;  lUi  rF«n>  Ml  T^  ■  lfci« 

■Ml  {.«».  i,  167.1.  nd  lobani  l<m  (,t«.  r.  Hi.) 

M.J     Jufiiet. 

irri]     (S«  JopiMr,  TiiBu,  SWBfB.) 

^]     OaeottiwNCTriiii. 

*(r-rMf.]     Flan>. 

rt(r>/Uf  wn.]     PoeticaJ  lot  Oe  Eut ;  Btni^  Uk 

reiigioM  cnenumin  of  CTbelr. 

dhKjt.]    Ict*cutanuT7fcipoeUli>HWhKfcari*nto-|l>M«nr.4» 

■■  Wc^  uw,  pah'd  bukwatd  to  h»  BMon  mna. 
The  jello*  Tiber  roll  hi*  rapid  monr. 

With  grief  and  nfe.  wliila  tlia't  bosai  «!»>,                            * 
Boutfiil.  Ibr  bn  Rvenge,  fail  wMon  nae  ; 
0tn  sow  m  luotioQft  nvef  ^uom  imy^ 

6aaki.Odet.lS.&(^ 

or»«.B,tr™thh.f. 
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]  ABISBA,    AfliU  iHlvinf  iMon  tM^ed  bj  AdullM  (tM  AcliiUit) 

•  withlVoy.itit  probftU*  that  Viipl  licroaUiidei  to  ioim  drowitaBce  wUdi 

ed  picfioiiily  to  theTxojin  war* 

— Fhd^  fisiiif.]    Virgil  alludes  to  the  cnstoai  pxeralant  in  the  Haraeiic  age,  of 

Bg  a  portion  of  land  to  thote  whodisdngoiihed  tbeaonelvet  bf  anymcaiorable  exploits. 

]  LYCAON*    A  Onoaiian  artiat»  who  made  the  tword  which  Aioaaiat  gavv  to 

na.    The  Cretans  ire  particularised  for  their  ikill  in  the  mannlactara  of  qaivefs* 

]  BHABiNES.    A  kbig  and  angor,  who  assisted  Taniatagpinst.£neai,  killed  bj 

UmUO. 

]  REMUS.    A  RotuUan  chief,  kiUed  by  Nitoi,  line  445. 

]  LAMUS.        -X 

]  LAMYBUS.    S  Chiefs  in  the  serrice  of  Torons,  here  killed  by  Niins. 

.]  SARRANUS.  J 

i-^Fmm§  fw/.]    Bacchns. 

,]  FADUS.       -J 

.]  HEBESUS.    >  Ratulians,  here  killed  by  Enryalos. 

.]  RHCETUS.    3 

iT— J«r»]  i«  e.  bowl.    Virgil  seems  extravagant  in  representing  the  bowl  lo  Utx^, 

jKBtos  shoold  be  able  to  conceal  himself  behind  it.    It  appears  to  have  been  larger 

han  the  celebrated  bowl  of  Nestor  (ILxi.  778.)    The  poet  is  not  to  be  litemlly 

bot  must  be  supposed  to  include  in  the  expression  the  aiwicaf  or  table  on  which 

nrl  was  standing. 

.]  C^DICUS.    )  Cmiicus  is  mentioned  as  being  the  opulent  friend  of  Remulas, 

■]  REMULUS.    )  achief  of  Tibur,  whose  arnii  became  part  of  the  plunder  ob* 

by  Ettiyalus. 

.]  VOLSCENS.    A  Latin  chief,  despatched  with  a  body  of  Latians  to  the  aid  of 

1^  who  was  besieging  the  camp  of  iEneas.    His  arrival  intercepted  tho  progress  of 

ojan  heroes,  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  as  they  were  passing,  laden  witli  spoils,  throngli 

leping  aimy  of  the  Rutnlians.  Nisus  succeeded  in  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 

icexving  that  his  companion  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  lie  returned  to  his 

Doa  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Euryalus,  which  Mras  inflicted  by  the  lisnd  of  Volscens^ 

m  the  Latin  chief  (line  692.) 

i^i— QiieiN.]    Not  in  the  original. 

*— Lwdfr.]    Tumus. 

^— Jfeea.]    Diana. 

^^Roof^  i.  e.  the  central  point  of  the  interior  of  a  vaulted  temple.  (See  Fane.) 

'3  ?!^.?*  \  ^^  cJ"rf»,  ^^  J^iUed  by  Nisus. 

m — JRIoipV.]    This  simile  is  copied  from  Homer,  II.  Tiii*  S71,  &c« 

1^— J&r'd.]    This  apparent  poetic  vaunt  has  been  more  than  realised,  as  the  fnne  of 

and  Euryalus  has  survived  the  existence  of  the  Capitol. 

U— iSlaia  Uader.'\    Volscens. 

\* — The  ffvsf.]    Among  these  a  Rutulian,  of  the  name  of  Nunm,  is  mentioned  in  the 

al }  not  the  same  with  the  Numa,  JEm,  z.  786. 

J"3  ™  I?Ta '  \  Two  Trojan  chiefs. 

l.-<-Aeiite.]    <'  It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  to  begin  the  engagement  witii 
dumta.    This  practice  was  derived  from  the  sndent  Italians.    Livy  telU  us,  that  the 
i  of  the  Romans,  in  engaging  the  Carthaginians,  so  frightened  the  elephants  of  the. 
y»  that  they  turned  back  upon  them."    P. 
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JLVCDS.    a  friesd  of  MnetM,  U)l«d  hj  Xtma*.  liu  ISIK  A 

|l£LENOR.'   >  Heleoor  was  md  oTft  kiag  of  L;d!a  tnd  Um  ibfH| 
NIA.    5  IlcfoughtmOieTroj<i»«ar;  Mlowed  ^ntu  U  I^j 

I-UCETIIIS.    A  Hataliui.  kiUed  by  UioneiM,  line  774.  ^ 

-c]    EmuliiaD  uid  Corynriu.  b«re  killed  bj  U^ernd  AqM 
LlGEK.     A  UiuD.  killed  b;  jEnpii. 

nSVLAS.     Out  of  the  cliipfa  erf  Tumui.  ^ 

p.tNELS.     A  TtQJan,  litre  killed  by  Tumoi.  * 

bRTVGlUS.     A  Ralulian.  here  killed  by  Cmieiis.  ■ 

CLOMLS.  -J  -J 

■trVS.  /  Trujui),  here  killed  b;  Inniiu.    In  llui  ciunDfnliH|( 

^AGAR.       {  »!">  f-^II  l>T  '''B  bud  of  Tdiudi,  Drrdcn  aula  OUi 
\  Promilui,  iDcnlioQFd  in  tlie  oiigiBiI.  -M 

{See  Cnpji,  Ma,  i.  2ST.)  * 

I'RIVERMS.    A  Hotuliim,  bore  killed  by  Capju.  J 

jrKMliXA.    A  Trnjan. 

I.]     Ttic  osniB  not  menlioned.     Arcena  »>■  a  Siciliaib^ 

e.]     Somu  gioic  Hcred  to  Mars  on  tlie  bmia  of  Ibe  S|M 

^'ALICUS.    Ut  niher,  Siiluu  godi,  tbe  PALICl.    Ths;  wen  ttti 

■  1311011117  uEiibed  la  JainCer  tad  Tbealla,  to  Mta^  K  ^^"09 

o  Vukan,  or  to  the  S!dli«n  god  ADRANUS  (by  mmub  CObM 

an   AoRAKLtEcu).    They  nere  bora  in  Uie  neigbboatbaod  fl 

low  Giueltn).  in  Sicily,  Bud  were  facU  ia  great  leneration  ialH 

■laple  irere  lico  lakei  or  pools,  called  Uelli,  ot  eulpLunfom  «i 

aally  iuued  finmes  lod  ball*  of  fire.    By  these  pool*,  i[  ■■>■  a^ 

LQ  OBCha,  fatal  ID  all  pFTBoni  riolatiDg  Ihaa.     The  IvM  ad^ 
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UTE.  The  mcieiit  flntei  iwre  of  Ttrioai  kinds  and  fofini ;  at,  corred,  loog, 
e,  doable,  left  and  right-haoded,  eqaal  and  wnqiud.  There  ia  much  difference 
poa  tile  nature  of  the  doable  flate ;  bot  the  more  reoeiTed  ii,  that  it  eonaisted 
I,  which  were  so  joined  together  as  to  have  but  one  month ;  the  Ante  played 
lie  fight  band  haTing  the  high  tones,  and  that  played  npon  with  the  left,  the 
dmcfl  two  light  or  two  left-handed  flutet  were  joined  together ;  the  farmer 
id  the  Lydian,  and  the  latter  the  Tynan  or  Sarranian  flute.  The  flntei  need  at 
fere  of  silTer,  iTory,  or  bone ;  and  those  at  sacrifices  of  box-wood.  The  in- 
Ins  instrument  has  been  varionsly  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  Apollo,  Mercory, 
Pan.  Minerra  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  play  the  flute ;  but  that,  on  seeing 
n  of  her  face  in  the  water  while  practising  on  the  instmment,  she  was  so  dis- 
le  distortion  of  her  featnres,  that  she  threw  her  flute  into  the  stream,  and  erer 
tkhed  the  design.    (See  the  8th  Pastoral  of  Virgil.) 

fSES.]  Thesrare  personified  by  genii  or  nymphs,  each  being  recognisable  by 
ate  attribute  :  fruits  are  assigned  to  Taste  ;  flowers  to  Smell  ;  musical  in- 
>  Hearing  ;  a  bird  pecking  to  Touch  ;  and  a  mirror  or  rainbow  at  her  back 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  peach  or  a  basket  of  firnit  was  the  symbol  of 
log  of  Smell  ;  a  hare  of  Hearing  ;  an  ermine  or  hedgehog  of  Tovcn ;  and  a 

IBT. 

US  was  the  god  of  sentiment  and  of  the  senses. 

^CANIUS.    This  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  Ascanius  takes  any  part  in  the 

e  poet  therefore  describes  the  circumstance  minutely. 

ndlgodf.]  "  The  gods,  from  whom  Asc&nius  was  descended,  were  Jupiter,  the 

iidanns,  and  .Venus,  the  mother  of  £neas :  the  gods,  to  whom  he  was,  as  it 

«  birth,  were  Romulus,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Augustus."     Warton> 

Id  Butet^f€rm,1  The  armour-bearer  of  Anchises,  and  subsequently  of  Ascanius. 

imed  his  shi^  when  be  descended  from  heaven  to  repress  the  ardour  of 

^er  the  death  of  Numanus. 

ien*  potreji.]  Apollo.    This  intervention  is  ascribed  to  Apollo  with  the  more 

a  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Julian  family. 

leie'ry  Ipidt.]  Showers  are  supposed  to  attend  the  rising  and  setting  of  these 

9  Georgic  i.  296.) 

tacendM  in  harden'd  rain,  ^c]    "  A  noble  image  is  here  represented  of  the 

inlat  dispensing  storms  and  tempests.    This  is  utterly  lost  in  Dry  den's 

• 
• 

'  Or  patt'ring  hail  comes  pouring  o'er  the  main, 
%     When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain ; 

Or  bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  sound, 

And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground.' " 

Warton. 
kND'RUS.'^  Pandarus  and  Bitias,  sons  of  Alcanor,  a  Trojan,  and  Hiera,  were 
[TIAS.         f  remarkable  for  their  gigantic  sise  and  strength,  and  were  killed 
[ERA.         l^by  Tornus  -,  Pandarus,  line  1015,  and  Bitias,  line  058  of  this 
LCANOR.  J  book. 

iN^.]  Meaning  probably  the  chief  of  the  watch. 
kits  two  tall  oak$,^  This  passage  is  imitated  from  U.  zi.  801,  &c. 
IDUS.    The  ancient  name  for  the  Po.    The  god  of  this  river,  which  was  also 
»ANV8,  from  Eridanus  (Phaeton),  the  son  of  Apollo,  who  was  precipitated  mto 
iras  represented  by  the  ancients  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  probably  because  It 
from  the  Taurinian  Alps.    Virgil  styles  it  '<  the  king  of  rivers,"  and  assigns  to 
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>  Laiiani,  killed  in  ibe  w 


IsSO.]  QUERCENS.  ^ 
Ib10.]TMAHUS.        f 
Igil.]  AtiUICOLUS.  i  ^ 
Iflia.]  HAJrtON.        J 
1 91*. — Giaal-tmlhtrt.]  Pudanu  aoJ  B 
■  mi.]  ANTIPIIATES.  lAotipbato 
]  Thrivilare.]      Ml 


t  SujiMloB  and  a  il 


B  Alyiik.     lU  it  killed  liy  TarBo*,  liaaf 
B.]  CURKtL.     The  imicriit  of  wbicbllie  speu  wu  made  i*  hen  pal  I 

.     Tbe  cardel  vutlii  eiablem  of  dunbJilj.  J 

0.]  APHIDNUS.         ^  '        ; 

■  gSD.]  ERVMANTHl'S.  STiaJui*,  bue  killrd  b;  Turnnt.  I 

]  MEROPES.  y  ] 

Isse. — Spear  thai  roar'i.]  •*  Cuiou  lenders  p&olarica.  pcHHUOK,  *  Uld.l 

rtiiu  teUi  lu  il  i)  a  *ul  dvt,  inlli  >  tuincd  hudle  ;  iu  iron  ta  »  etlM  | 

>■  kind  of  ball  pkled  witli   lead;  this  tomedmrs  ii  viappeal  nniat} 

I.  for  drag  liuildio^t,  he, :  wilb  thii  dutlhej  oscd  to  Ggbt  fmm  li^ 

>kal,r."     Il'ariea. 

~Bnan  molt.]  CuttlU  di  Bua,  in  the  Tern  LtTora.  It  *a>  a  fafdf 
]f  die  RomtnijOn  kccoant  uf  iu  wunn  baths.  Some  few  ruina  of  Ibe  bi^ 
V  coT^rcd  tliis  delighlfal  coaM,  itill  remain  ;  and  nothiog  can  g^Te  aj 
ic  piodigioiu  (ipanw  and  magoificcDceaf  the  Rihrbdi  io  (heir  ptinla  klM 
i«  of  theae.  It  appenii  blva  a  letter  of  Plisj.b.  ix.,  and| 
le  claHkal  ■riten,  that  Ilieie  building*  nciuailj  projected  ■! 
bng  eivctcd  on  laal  pilot  sunk  for  that  iitiqiow.  \'irgil  diBm  a  beaadtal  i 
ibere  be  cDmpaies  the  unity  sfieat  which  Tuisui  tauxled  at  WStI 
IS  pilei  Ihrown  iate  tbeBaian  Ha.     (Melmolh'E  nates  to  hia  W 
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&^7 


1M1.]  AMYCUS.    A  bimtmuui,  killed  by  Tuinat. 

1M4.]  CLYTIU8.    A  ion  of  £olu8,  god  of  the  winds,  here  killed  by  Tnnnu. 

1M5.]  CRETHEUS.    A  Trojan  equally  remarkable  for  his  poetical  and  nilitaiy  di»- 

boia  killed  by  Tnmiis. 
law.]  Thiadeicription  it  copied  from  Uoaer,  U.  xn.  ISO,  &c« 
UM^—FlilearfMl.]  Tiberiniis. 
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ncil.]     ANGERONA  wu  ■  dinnitj -horresided  (n>oteaB>>cib,HJ 

^ofSiien«.  (See  T«ita.MtiU,S.c.  under  Somnu..  p.ge  m.)    Bl 

■  oomiui  buliUiigeiilieririDgDrht'lBngcrloIiecmouUi.  BndliiriBtl 

lofStrapia  on  her  hcd,  the  clob  of  Hertolt.  in  het  hind,  udtl 

d  Pollur  at  hPr  nde.     Sht  l«d  no  ifmple  eiclu«i»elj  dc-dkucil  M  bl 

I  place*  io  ih.t  of  ihe  goddtM  VOLUPU  or  PLEASURE  (tee  FlM 

at  Rome.     In   Ihit    leio]i>(  Volapik  ••&>  repnienled   open  m  diMH 

1  her  Un. 

1  allu'ioii  to  (he  Ponic  wsn. 

ta.uA'd  iHuf.)  /Eneaj. 

r™  DioBifd.]   Who.  afi*t  the  siege  o(T.oj,h»d«tl[ed.lAti>i. 

BoiAn-  hmbbJ.]   (See  U.  r.  108S.) 

*e.tr,.i.  l:iO.> 

;;-'-J|(See^„...787., 

,0  ftMpilaW,  looif,  ^c]     HONOBINUS  wm  a  Rom.n  dirini^  nfd 
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1M.]  THYMATES.  A  Tnjui,  ion  of  Hioetaoo,  kOled  by  Tnmoi.  (S«e  Pitt's 
^0gil,^n.  xiLSOft.) 

Wl.]  THYMBRIS.  >Tro:^ 

191.]  CASTX)R.       )      ^      * 

IM.]  MNESTHEUS.    (See  JEa.  ▼.  164.) 

100. — Grmt  fatherJ]    Clydas.    Son,    Acmon. 

IW^-^Btauieoui  bojf,']  AscaniaB. 

KM.— Jiff .]  Diyden  uses  jet  for  ebony* 

107.]  ISMARUS.  A  friend  of  .£neas,  born  in  Lydia,  near  the  benki  of  the  Pactolai. 
le  dudngaished  himBelf  in  the  Rutnlian  war  by  hia  akill  in  archery. 

Oil.]  PACTOLUS.  A  celebrated  riTer  of  Lydia,  which  ziiea  in  Moont  Tmoloa,  and 
db  into  the  Hermns.  The  poets  aacribed  to  it  golden  landa.  The  nymphs  of  this  lir er 
pare  tenned  Pactolioes. 

no.]  CAPYS.    (See  JEa,  i.  257.) 

Sift—- fbMsf.]  (See  Mn.  ix.  1060.) 

S17^ — The  hero,']  JEneas. 

no^^Cki^.]  Tarcbon. 

9aM.^Vengeanee.2  VENGEANCE  was  symbolised  by  the  Egyptians  under  the  Ibra 
fa  foiioiia  lion,  wounded  by  an  arrow,  which  he  it  endeaTooring  to  draw  ont  from  his  side, 
a  more  modem  representations  it  is  designated  as  an  inforiated  female,  with  dishevelled 
air,  spsrUing  eyes,  and  biting  her  fist ;  having  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  a  dagger  in  her 
and.    She  is  moreover  frequently  armed  with  a  torch. 

IBl. — Foreign  Aoiid.]  Foreign  captain.    (See  iEn.  viii.  600.) 

fMt.^-Riiimg'  Ida,"]  This  figure,  nsoally  afiixed  to  the  prow  (bat  in  this  passage  to  the 
wm)  of  a  ship,  was  distinguished  among  the  ancients  by  the  term  paroMewum. 

"  Pitt  translates  it  •  sculptured  Ide.'  The  Roman  poets  scarce  say  any  thing  in  a  per- 
Mml  manner  of  Moont  Ida ;  unless  possibly  Virgil  may  be  understood  in  that  manner, 
'here  he  is  speaking  of  the  figures  wrought  in  the  forepart  of  Eneas'  ship."  8pon€o*o 
Vlyaielis,  Dial.  15.  b.  viii. 

9Al^^Saend  ttifers.]    The  Muses. 

S46.]  MASSICUS.  One  of  the  four  Etrurian  chiefs  who  commanded  the  tioopa  of 
lociom  and  Cosa. 

SIO.]  TIGER.    The  ship  of  Massicns. 

S47.]  CLUSIUM  (now  Chiusi).  A  dty  of  Tuscany,  at  the  sonth  end  of  the  PoImm 
^mkm  (the  lake  Clusinm) ;  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of  Porsenna  (see  Ponenna), 
pIhs  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  constructed  under  the  town  a  labyrinth,  and  within  it 

maoaolenm. 

M7.]  COSA,  COSSA,  or  COS^.    A  town  of  Etruria. 

S49«]  ABAS.  One  of  the  four  Etrurian  chiefs  who  commanded  the  people  of  Popn- 
BBia  and  Uva  in  the  war  of  .£neas  against  Tumus.    He  was  killed  by  Lausos,  line  005. 

flOl.]  POPULONIA.    A  tovm  of  Etruria,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of 

brUa. 

POPULONIA  was  a  rural  goddess  among  the  Romans,  whose  aid  they  invoked  against 
be  devaatationa,  either  of  their  enemies,  of  the  elements,  or  of  the  seasons.    She  is  bj 
identified  with  the  Hxba  of  the  Greeks. 

L]  ILVA  (now  Elba).    An  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  between  Italy  and  Corsica, 
dflibcatied  for  ita  iron  miues. 

915.1  ASYLAS.  One  of  the  four  Etrurian  chielii  who  conmianded  the  troops  of  Pisa, 
a  the  war  of  .£oeaa  against  Tumns. 

100«— PJaans.]  The  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  a  town  of  Etruria,  built,  as  is  said,  by  a 
nlcmy  from  Piaa,  in  the  Peloponnesns. 
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|[E.     One  o(  tbs  fo 

id  Pjrp.  la  ill* 

Jl'ISCA   (BOW  Enno  lie  Sl  Aga«iM>     A 

Indghbomiiig  nunhes  Rudmd  U  — bttai 

fItUM.]   The  dutiict  is  Ibc  Bei(fabaartoad 


HAS.     A  L 


«MU.(»*«| 


tangMMH  TuMfc         4 
1.  UewURlMt«u4 


h  VO.     Sao  of  Cjroiiw,  who  m 

HL'S.   A  MO  af  3lbe&rliu.  king  of  ligarii. 


«  tlMihon*  eflbaEfidmi«((baPa).    Tho*,  id! 
>,  tlw  (Dda  coBieiUd  hi*  gnj  hu»  inlo  fiiltwu.  ^  Mm 

J  dMUojed  hi*  ujilia]^  triad,  he  Bcvcr  dmd  •>  l/i  kM  M 


I  San  of  Min  and  of  Rreitt,  one  of  Uw  Duiaulei,  Bha 

Ve*. 

I   Son  of  Mtn  and  of  tbc  njn^  Clntelivs  wba  na^  ■ 

xipic  to  hii  bAci  coDiBvcud  of  Ihe  ikQlta  of  all  tha  lOHl 
uMck.    HewuaivikilMb^HomlH.  i 

1  of  Ihe  TbcMkliaa  mjmfti  Hvmi,  obo  oM  b«a(  ■U*  «4 
il  wlidtrrl  of  bii  frind  Pfaylim,  pcBdptKled  bimwU,  m  Aufakr 
beUmorplWHd  inia  •  ims.     Uii  notber,  fnni  (be  ibniliiirii  4(| 
L»  km,  iru  cban^nl  iaiia  Ibe  founiUD  of  B-xotn  sbiife  btauH 
«  CjcBD^  •on  of  Kcplom,  ftps  76.) 


■P"""^ 


T  HniodB 
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i4y  Mtwpwtad,  PfatoichftffiriM  thaitherawMieally  akxBgof  UwDaneor  Pbaeto 
ho  reignwl  ofver  the  MoIomI,  and  was  drowned  in  the  riTer  Po ;  that  he  waaa  prince  who 
iplied  luaiMlf  to  the  ttndy  of  astronomj,  and  predicted  the  extraovdtnary  heat  wUdi 
»ured  uihiarBign,aiiddeeolatedhit  kinidom.  Phaeton  was  called  Clymenbi a  Fbolm. 
S7S« — Sitter  akade$J]  The  poplar  trees,  weeping  amber,  into  which  the  liiteii  of 
baeton  were  tnuuformed.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Eridanue  is  now  remarkable 
tbcr  lor  swans  or  poplars. 

S86.]  OCNUS.  A  son  of  the  Tiber  and  Manto.  He  assisted  ^ness  sgainst  Tonnis. 
Ocans  bailt  the  walls  of  Mantua ;  but  the  colony  for  whom  be  built  them  were  bj  far 
me  ancient  than  his  time.  This  colony  was  originally  made  up  of  Tbebens  (says  8er- 
JDs)a  afterwards  reinforced  by  the  Tuscans,  and  lastly  by  the  Gauls,  or,  as  some  will  have 
,  by  the  Sarsinates.  Ocnus  is  the  Bianor,  whose  tomb  is  mentioned  in  the  Sd  Edegne*" 
IcmKs  oitf  ColroH. 

S87.]  MAMTO.  A  daughter  of  the  propliet  Tiresias,  who  was  endowed  with  the  gift 
f  prophecy,  and  is  even,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  conducted  ^neaa  into 
le  infernal  regions.  At  the  termination  of  the  second  Theban  war,  Manto  was  oouTcyed 
ith  the  captives  to  Claros,  in  Ionia,  where  she  established  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and 
here,  from  the  abundance  of  tiie  tears  which  slie  shed  for  the  misfortones  of  her  country, 
fimntain  and  a  lake,  communicating  the  gift  of  prophecy,  were  formed.  According  to 
poUodorus,  AlcmsBon,  the  general  of  tlie  army  that  took  Thebes,  became  enamoured  of 
fanto,  and  was  the  father  of  her  two  children  Amphilochos  (worshipped  as  a  god  at  Oro- 
My  ia  Beeutia)  and  Tisiphone.  Diodorus  asserts  that  the  daughter  of  Tiresias  was  named 
aplHM»aad  was  sentby  the  Argivesto  Delphi,  where  she  officiated  as  priestess  of  ApoUo. 
iigi],  agreeably  to  another  tradition,  marries  Manto  to  tlie  Tiber,  and  represents  her  as 
m  Mother  of  Ocnns,  the  fimnder  of  Mantua.  She  is  also,  by  some,  stated  to  have  been 
le  wife  of  a  Cretan  prince  named  Rliacius,  the  father  of  Mopsus  the  soothsayer,  whose 
xth  is,  however,  more  generally  ascribed  to  Apollo. 

MOPSUS.]  Tlie  son  of  Manto  :  he  officiated  at  the  altars  of  Apollo  at  Claros;  and 
om  his  unerring  wisdom  and  discernment  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  *'  more  certain  thsn 
[opsos."  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Thebes ;  but  he  was  held  in  particular 
snention  in  the  court  of  Amphimachus  at  Colophon,  in  Ionia,  where  his  approved  sape- 
oiitj  in  the  art  of  divination  over  Calcbas  (see  Calchas,  page  S9.)  caused  the  death  of 
b  rind  thioagh  mortification,  and  he  was  eventually  honoured  as  a  demi-god.  Mopsus 
Ida  celebnted  oracle  at  Mallos,  in  CUicia. 

MOPSUS.]  Another  soothsayer,  son  of  Ampyx,  or  Amphycus,  and  the  nymph  Chlorii, 
'ho  accompanied  the  argonauts  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis.  On  their  return  to  Greece, 
B  established  himself  on  that  part  of  the  African  coast  on  which  Carthage  was  subse* 
ncntly  built,  and  was  there  honoured  as  a  god  after  death. 

MOPSUS.]    One  of  the  Lapithn  was  of  this  name. 

MOPSUS.]  A  son  of  CEnoe,  queen  of  the  pigmies,  who,  ftom  the  cruelty  which  she 
mciBed  over  her  subjects,  was  changed  into  a  crane.  (Sec  Pigmies,  page  141.) 

MANTO.]  There  was  another  prophetess  of  tliis  name,  the  daughter  of  Polyidus.  (See 
•dljidiis,  page  S2S.) 

S87d— TVfcaii  HremL]    Tiber. 

lagi— JMiwI—B  tomi.]  Mantua,  a  town  of  the  C-enomannl,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul«  said 
0  have  derived  its  name  from  Manto, 

"  On  those  dead  bones 
They  reared  themselves  a  city,  for  her  sake 
Calling  it  Mantus,"  &c. — Corey**  Danie^  canto  xx.  89. 
angfater  of  the  Theban  soothsayer  Tiresias.    Near  it  was  the  village  Andes,  where  Virgil 
hsnce  Mmimmu  and  Andmu$)  was  bom.    (See  Georgic  iii.  18.) 
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oolh  stiding  MinciiUi  cRiwa'd  with  ton]  teeit,"  (a.  Lfnd^ 
I  AULFTES,  or  AULESI'CS.    A  Tdkui  princf,  and  all;  of  JEatmf 


J  Meui 


ii.  417. 


Urfe  earful  ckiff.]     Maeu. 

I  CYMODOCE.    One  of  tbe  Nereid*. 

1  ckiff.]    Tornus. 
^Gm(  molhtr  iftht  deititt.']    Cjibclc. 
holy  hiU.']     Moont  Beiecynlboi. 
liuttiuD  of  Uiis  puwge,  Par.  Uwl.  b.  jL  708. 
"  IncenKd  nith  indignation.  Saliin  ilnod 
llaterritif  d.  and  hke  a  comet  bum'd. 
That  Giei  the  length  of  Upbiuclmi  huge 

Shake)  pntilence  and  war." 
I  THF.RON.     A  gigantic  Latian  cbicf,  lien  killed  b;  £stai. 
f  LlCHAS.orLYCAS.    A  Latian  tapcain  in  the  tatemt 

ig  died  nC  Ibe  moment  of  hii  biilb.  «ai  dedicated  to  Aiiolla,  mJ 

)  bcre  killed  b;  .Earai.  ^ 

J  GYAS.      )  Theions  of  Melunpus  the  aoothnjar,  and  coaipanlana^l 
I  CI3SEUS.  S  in  hia  Uboun. 
1  PHAROS.    A  Rutulinn,  here  killed  by  .Eneii. 
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the  flMi orbii aoa,  detafawd  him  mt hone ;  but Halmi* at Ui  dflmlli, hutoied 
ii  majift  Im  Ibe  wu,  wnd  wm  Iboe  aUa  b j  PdlM,  line  000. 
M.]  L  ADON*  -\ 

m$.}  DSMODOCUS.  I 

•St.]  FHERES.  \  Friends  of  iEneas,  here  killed  by  Hikfiu. 

MS.]  STBYMOMUS.  L 

4M.]  THOAS.  J 

ftSr--n'  fMiitfnm  ipMr.]    The  f pear  of  Pailae. 

OOS.->ir*v^O    Helemis. 

006.]  ABAS.    (See  Abas,  line  340.) 

018.]  JUTURNA.    The  siater  of  Ttirnus.    (See  Jutuma.  JEa,  zii.  21S.) 

OK.]  HORROR.  This  wu  penonified  unong  the  endenti  by  a  young  man  flying,  in 
conilemntion»  fmm  the  appalUng  spectacle  of  Medusa's  head. 

ef 0.— Tie  yoKM.]    Pallas. 

QM. — Maiter.]    Evander. 

08(k — Phrygkm  friend.']    ^neas. 

001.— SJUaie^  Mi.]  Upon  this  belt  (see  ^n.  xiL  1365.)  was  inscribed  the  history 
•fftheDanaides. 

The  DANAIDES  (called  also  BELIOE8,  from  their  ancestor  Belns)  were  the  fifty 
dnighten  of  Danans,  king  of  Argos,  and  the  wives  of  tlie  fifty  sons  of  their  micle  .£gyp- 
king  of  Egypt.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Danans  would  be  dethroned  by  a  son* 
;  he  noeordingly  commanded  his  daugliters  to  put  their  husbands  to  death ;  and, 

Jlwor  eompliance(Hypennne8tra  excepted)  with  this  barbarous  mandate,  they  were 
(see  Tartanis,  page  140.)  to  the  endless  task  of  filling  with  water  Tesseis  pierced 
^nA  ianumerahle  holes.  (See  Horace,  b.  iiL  Ode  11.) 

000.]  EURYTION.    An  artificer. 

O0S« — Folol  bride9.']    The  fifty  daughters  of  Danans. 

006. — BridegrootM.']    The  fifty  sons  of  ^gyptus. 

000.—///  Aetor.]     (See  i£n.  xii.  1SG4.) 

TOO.— Areo/A/eM  body.]    Of  Pallas. 

TI9. — Hero.]    ^neas. 

701.]  SULMO.    1  Some  consider  Sulmo,  in  this  passasn.  to  be  a  town,  and  Ufeos  to 

701.]  UFENS.  ^  be  a  river.  It  however  appears  from  the  original  that  the  latter 
inqiiiad  the  chief  mentioned  ^£n.  viii.  0. 

The  town  Sulmo  (now  Sulmona),  the  birthplace  of  Ovid,  was  a  town  of  the  Peligni,  in 
Umhria. 

There  were  two  rivers  of  Italy  of  tlic  name  of  Ufcns,  one  near  Terracina,  and  another 
in  the  district  of  Picenuni. 

T25.]  MAGUS.    One  of  the  oflBcers  of  Tumus,  here  killed  by  ^Eneas. 

747.]  H£MONIDES.  A  priest  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  who  fought  on  the  side  of 
Tatnas ;  here  killed  by  /Kneas. 

767. —  Vuleanittn  Caculua,]     (Sec  Pricneste,  i£n.  vii.  038.) 

701.]  ANXUR.    A  Latian  chief,  wounded  by  ^neas. 

707.]  TARQUITUS.    ^Tarquitus  was  a  sun  of  Faunus  and  the  nymph  Dryope.     He 

708^— ATympA.]  (assisted  Tumus  against  ibjieas,  and  is  here  killed  by  the 

709^Sirt.]  S  latter. 

770. — He.]    ^ncas. 

783.]  LUCAS.      )  ^|j.^f^  ^j  Tumus,  here  kUled  by  .Eness. 

783.]  ANTiEUS.  S 

780.]  CAMERS.    Son  of  Voiscens^  here  killed  by  ^wm. 

CL  J/n.  4  A 
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Cutoruid  Poliui.     Virgil  ii  suppoied  to  hare  npplied  W  it  Ottim 

biciieDJsiaedperpelnaliiilaiice  for  &[.<!naia  number  of  jean.    TkeafiM 
r  mora  propeirj  W  belong  to  the  Lieonian  city  of  Uw  una  niaa,  ((■ 

Bfence. 

X)N.    (S««  Bri«.M,  p.gB  89.) 

X.VS.   -, 
AGU3.     C  Rtmilitn  cMeb,  hens  killed  b;  .Ehu. 

R.         i 

■ho  (ought  fmm  »  chsiiol, 

.If  .eiM  tht  charming  ryts.J    Ventn. 

HKUS.    The  god  of  bikers  and  millen,  u  lbs  luppoied  ianaKB  elUt 

com.     He  wis  »l»a  the   luteluy  deity  of  children,  »n<!,  *M,  hi>  hrsAM 

Diing  the  eeitb),  preudcd  oier  ihe  auspices  that  itere   laken  befuM  it 

lumnuB  and  PiciuniKU  were  raid  to  be  Ihe  (ODa  of  Jupilei  and  Ibe  oyql 
IS. 

MIA,  STATANUS,  8TATINA,  u>d  SENTIA,  were  »lso  guudlaa  diftf- 
moog  the  Romuu. 

US.    A  king  of  Cloiiam,  who  taatud  JEneu  agliost  Tumiu. 

■ 
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le  IVqju,  and  wbo  of  the  Lititn  party.  It  it  onl j  obterring  what  names  are 
Ltb^  wch  as  CadlcnSy  Sacrator,  Rapo,  &c.,  and  what  are  drawn  from  the 
I  Aleallioiif,  Hydaspes,  Parthenias,  &c.,  and  the  confasion  is  easily  remored. 
new  proof  that  the  Trojan  tongue  was  derWed  from  the  Grecian." 

HySS^  }  Hydupe.  i.  heie  Ulled  bj  Stomlor. 

PARTHKNTTTS.    7^^"^  '^^  Parthenins  are  here  killed  by  the  Ratnlian 
RAPO.  jcMrflUpo. 


ERICETES.       )  Ericetes  was  a  Lycaonian,  here  killed  by  Measapos ;  either 
'Lffeam'M  bhodJ]  j  descended  from  Lycaon,  or  bom  in  Lycftonla. 
GLOMUS.    A  Trojan,  here  kUied  by  Measapua. 
-Neptwu*9  son.]    Messapns. 

'Agia  the  Lgeitm.'}  )  Agis,  a  friend  of  ^neu,  u  here  killed  by  Valens,  one  of 
-TViiMn  VaUnu,"]  )the  friends  of  Tomus. 
AUTHRONIUS.    A  friend  of  Tumns,  here  kUled  by  SaUus. 
NEALCES.     A  Rotolian  chief,  who  here  kills  Salhis.    (See  Salios,  ^n. 

ANTORES.    An  Argive.  killed  by  Meientios.    He  had  originally  been  an 

of  Herenlet,  bnt  finally  settled  in  Italy  at  the  court  of  ETander. 
-Pkna|«rf«  hu  jMreni.]    "  This  alludes  to  a  circumstance  in  the  Roman  hiatoiy. 
fricanas,  when  he  was  but  seTenteen  years  old,  protected  hia  frttber  in  thin 

nor  did  be  retreat  till  he  had  received  twenty-and-aeven  wonnds.    Servws. 

rgil,  in  Lansna,  very  artificially  gives  us  an  adumbration  of  a  great  achtevenent 

hia  countrymen."   fVarion. 

-HU  FalMaMn  er^.]    His  shield,  the  workmanship  of  Vnlcan. 

-Coat.]    Tunic. 

-Wa$ked.'\    Staunched. 

RHCEBUS.    A  horse  of  Mesentius. 
'FiT'ikoUwg  god.]    Apollo. 
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*iih  the  riu-s  of  burial;  but  if  il  »  liipprned  th*C  «iy  on.  dW,  M*  ■■ 
nc  time  a  necesilij  of  jjerformlni;  ii  Hwrilicr,  Iha   Ciifnda  of  the  iiau^ 
to  gu  tlinnigh  «i(h  the  tsaifice  Uttn  tlw;  buiiol  liim.    Ttit»,*tMl 

out.  Cailarer  til :  nor  -ould  lie  sngag.  Id  hi.  foQaral  titi ).«  t«tl  iufa 

on.     Accoiding  lo  this  custtMn.  JLvett  it  be«  intiodoced  pajiag  WlW 

]     Pallu. 

hew  iiun  dpKn-be  the  trophj  laiMd  bj  .-£nfu  of  tlie  >!««■  '>'  McmM 
mm)  "ere  more  in  ou  anwog  the  (irefta   Iban  ihe  Homam,  who,  toU 
utiai  onght  nut  lo  be  perpetuated,  ne.si  wp«ired  n  iroptiy  wh™  il  d«iS;<l 

•poiia  Uken  from  the  enem;,  and  fixed  on  a  ralamti,  irant  of  a  tRt,ta 
loooTQcali  of  Tictgrj,  encii^  Dinally  nn  lie  ipol  where  luch  (iclMjtl 

,   and   coaBecided  to  aonie  diiiniij.  vitli  an  iithctiptiOD.     Tbe  Bow 
ununif nU  of  ■  lictorj  tnpaa  ;  and  trcjioiiin  it  alio  pnt  by  Ibe  pDift  k 
elf. 
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r»¥k§mr.'i    Taniiu.    Tktmi    tiw  belt  (JEn.  i.  etl.) 

.«it  My.]    JEneti.    J  Ung^M  rt^tiai.    LMinos'.  (Saa  iEik  viL  t65»  nd  t7i.) 

.]  FRIENDSHIP.    An  aUagociaU  female  divimty  anoDgtbeCheeks  tnd  Robwm, 

M  thee  f«ioiitlj  leyfeteBled :  with  her  right  hand  upoa  her  heart,  and  with  her 

dicUiig  aa  elm  nmid  which  fraws  a  Tiae  laden  with  grapee :  in  a  white  nbe, 

id  with  njrtle  and  with  pomegranate  flowen,  having  on  her  forehead  the  woidfl« 

Bwr  and  Whiter,"  on  the  border  of  her  tunic,  "  Death  and  Life,"  and  on  her  left 

'  Far  and  Near:"  holding  two  hearts  united  in  her  hands,  with  a  dog  at  her  iMt, 

are  nacovevedy  and  a  garknd  of  pomegranate  flowers  on  her  head. 

ht  friendship  b  depicted  by  a  woman  holding  a  nest  of  swallows,  and  sononndcd 

er  birds. 

^— Rofo/  vif^gta.]    Lavioia. 

.]  DRANCES.    A  Latisn,  remarkable  for  his  eluqoence,  and  for  his  oppositien  to 

s  in  the  Latin  councils.    '*  It  hss  been  imagined  by  some  critics,  that  nnder  the 

ier  of  Tomus  M.  Anthony  is  represented,  and  tliat  Cicero  is  shadowed  by  Drances. 

eertatnly  seems  to  be  no  friend  of  Cicero's.    He  does  not  mention  a  wont  of  bfan 

view  of  the  most  considerable  Romans,  in  b.  vi.,  nor  in  the  viiith,  though  he  speaks 

»r  Catiline,  ver.  668."  Spence, 

^^^Tmeivt  days*]    This  number  is  borrowed  from  Homer  (11.  zzir.  087.) 

r^FeU  tlu  timber.]    PUTA  was  a  Roman  divinity,  invoked  at  the  lopping  ef 

^^•Disar  jMrlner.]    Carmenta. 
w^7hM&.]    (See  i£n.  xi.  6—187.) 
^S26.]     (See  Funeral  rites.) 

^—Dtuff  nigki.]    EV£N1NG  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  Diana,  lioldSng  in 
;ht  hand  a  bow,  and  m  her  left  a  leash,  with  which  she  is  leading  a  great  many  dogs. 
«-— HtM.]    Tumus. 
w — QtuenJ]    Amata. 
\^^Th*  JEiolian  pritice.]    Diomed. 
.r-Flaoe  desir'd.]    ARGYRIPA. 

.]  ARGYRIPA.  1  Or  ARG  YRIPPA.  Diomed  is  said  to  have  called  hia  new 
I — HU  own  Argoa,"]  ^city  in  Apulia  '*  Argyripa,"  after  the  name  of  Argm  Hip- 
in  Peloponnesus,  llie  name  Argyripa  was  gradually  corrupted  into  jirpl.  The 
nnnemsn  town  Argoe  is  termed  *'  bis  own,"  since  Diomed  (himself  an  ^tolian) 
ided  to  the  throne  of  Argoe,  in  consequence  of  his  having  married  ^gialea,  daughter 
raatua,  king  of  Argos. 

\^'—GtpkanaM  eoattJ]    The  coast  of  CAPRAncus,  or  CAPHEnxus,  a  mountain  and 
Mtory  of  Euboea,  on  which  Nauplius,  king  of  tlie  cnuntry,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
•  Paiamedes,  set  up  a  burning  torch  in  tlie  darkness  of  the  night,  in  order  to  do- 
the  Greeks,  and  occation  their  shipwreck  on  tlie  coast.    (.£n.  i.  62.) 
\.^-~Tke  prtacr.]    Menelaas. 

I.— /n  Egypt  les/.]    At  the  court  of  Proteus.    (See  Menelans  and  Proteus.) 
h-^Yinmg  AduUes.]    P.vnhus. 
li^ — Hit  rtva/.]    Orestes. 
W-'Revnger,]    Agamemnon. 
I«— ulnefAer'a.]    Menelans'. 
k— OiPR.]    Clyteouiestra. 
lir-PeltelAV.]    dEgjathna. 
B^— JMMb  Iso'd  emmtryJi    ^tolis. 
Sd— Mer«  Iso'd  w^s.]    iEgiale.    (See  Diomed.) 
ftr-^lVaa^erM'd  to  frtrdt.]    Some  my  thologisls  affirm  that  the  companions  of  Dio- 


a 

^^^Bl 
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Hicted  at  Ihe  death  of  their  leader.  Ihal  they  were  cMKOrtcd  Mi 
li.in  to  whicli  Virgil  alludes  via,  of  coone,  earlier  in  date  ;   be  «q 
he  iradilion  recorded  by  Ovid  (Mel.  b.  rir.)  ibnl  Agnon.  «>.  of  91 

1  Nyc(eua)  of  Dlomed's  train,  into  bii^.    inifte  bird*  (accDidiaKtf 

y  thai  fondneii  for  Greeks  and  their  arertian  for  (he  natiiei  of  MJ 
Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  6. ;  and  DiimM')  hirdi  in  Lord  Bacon  "a  FMtl 

n.v.  low.) 

,«Q.  vii.  3r,6.) 

tblcd  aulhxr.]  Tutnua.  H 
Widf.]  Larinit.  *m 
.]  .'Eneaa.  W« 
c]  Dranccs.  "« 
princt.]    Pallas. 

JrotArr..]  Pandaru.  and  Diiias.  _  * 
rjon  laTutf.]     AIneaf  ;  used  conlemiituoiuly  ;— impljing  lliat  JBH 

10  LHTinia  than  Pari]  to  Heteiu  < 
]     Drancea. 

backirard,.]  i  .Encai.     The  Aufidua  (now  Ofanto)  i«  ■  atadf 
Adriatic  6ett.                                                                                             4 
fitlhtr.-!     Lalinui.                                                 •                                  ( 
IMNIUS.     An  augnr  in  the  army  of  Tuinut ;  Idled  £d.  ni.  «•.! 

iun  Jxiu^oa.]     CamitU. 

jicJiiJIfj.l      .Cncaa. 
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Mgnaale  toCcrat  uid  PRMwrpine;  the  periwinkle  to  Capid ;  the  pink,  ■froetfriUkn, 
kMrt'e-cm  to  Joplter;  the  lilac  to  Pan;  the  beliotzope  sad  byidiitfi  to  ApoUc ; 
■liiift(aotitbeni-wood)  to  the  Carian  qoeen  Artemiaia ;  the  anemone  to  Yenoi  and 
nia;  tlie  lilj  and  lotnt  to  Harpocratea,  Orus,  lab,  &c. ;  adonimn  (the  adonia)  to  Adonis ; 
haknium  to  Helen ;  the  "orange-flower  and  agnua  caitas  to  Diana ;  the  awallow-nort 
depiat)  to  ^licolapiaa ;  the  white  TioIeC  to  Veita ;  the  daiay  to  Alceatis ;  the  aafton- 
wr  to  Cfocoa ;  wild  thyme  to  the  Miuea ;  the  apple-tree  to  Nemesia ;  the  mnlberry-tree 
iiaerTay  &C.  &c. 

Coat  of  the  flowera  peculiar  to  the  divinities  are  mentioned  onder  their  xeapedive 
clea. 

^lami  eiul  l%is6e.]  These  persona,  natirea  of  Babjlon,  were  remarkable  for  their 
nal  affection,  but  their  parents  being  averse  to  their  union,  they  adopted  the  eipe- 
&t  of  receiving  each  other's  addressee  through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which  aeparated 
t  hooaea,  and,  in  the  sequel,  arranged  a  meeting  at  the  tomb  of  Ninua,  under  a  white 
beny-tree.  Thisbe,  enveloped  in  a  veil,  arrived  first  at  the  appointM  place,  when, 
i6ad  at  the  appearance  of  a  lion,  she  fled  precipitately,  and  in  her  flight  dropped 
veil,  which  lying  in  Uie  animal's  path,  became  smeared  with  blood.  Pyramoa  was  so 
■Bed  at  the  sight,  concluding  that  his  beloved  Thisbe  had  fallen  a  prey  to  aome  wild 
rt,  that  he  stabbed  himself.  At  the  departure  of  the  lion,  Thisbe  returned  to  the  spot 
n  iSbt  cave  to  which  she  bad  retreated,  and  beholding  the  bleeding  Pyramoa,  imme- 
toiy  tlirev  herself  on  the  fatal  sword ;  the  fruit  of  the  mulbeny-tree  (which,  prior  to 
I  catastrophe,  was  white)  having  been  thenceforth,  as  the  poets  state,  of  the  colour  of 
od. 

^f$^W0arwr-qu€en.]    Cdnilla. 
Wk— Gen'roL]    Tumua. 
Wft.— JLoliiiaii  Pkabe,'}    Diana. 

NT.]  OPIS.    A  Tliracian  nymph  among  the  attendants  of  Diana,  called  also  from 
birthplace  Tbreissa. 
Hi.]  MEIABUS.    The  tyrant  of  the  Privemates,  and  father  of  Camilla.    (See  Cm- 

HO.]  PRIVERNUM.    A  town  of  the  Volsci  (now  Pipemo  Vecchio}. 

10.1  CASMILLA.    The  mother  of  Camilla. 

It^— Cork.]    "  There  is  a  large  wood  of  cork-trees,  just  on  the  other  side  of  Pipemo 

i  V,  S4D,  in  the  original) ;  and  the  tree  is  common  about  all  those  parts."    Spence. 

^tr—Tkee.]    Opis. 

U.1  TYRRHENUS.    >  .       ^  t  *,•      k      1.11  ^  u   t^    1  t 

1^  i  AnrkxTTDTTQ        \  Aconteus  was  a  Latum,  here  killed  by  Tyrrhenus,  a  Tuscan. 

t4UJ  ACOJNUuUo.        ' 

Ift.]  ORSILOCHUS.  iRemulua  was  a  Latian,  here  killed  by  the  Trojan  Orsilo- 
kli]  REMULUS.  )  chus ;  the  latter  falls  by  the  band  of  Camilla,  i£n.  xi.  1010. 

Sl«]  lOL AS.  )  Tuscan  chiefs  in  the  service  of  ^£neas,  here  killed  by  Catil- 

Kl.]  HERMINIUS.  i  loa.  "  The  name  Herniinios  is  taken  from  the  Roman  bis- 
»  Herminina  and  Lartiua  opposed  the  Tusci,  when  the  Pom  SulfUeius  was  broken 
n,"    Sennu. 

^%1  LARINA.      ^  Three  Italian  nymphs,  attendanU  of  queen  Camilla.    "  Servius, 
'3.]  TULLA.         >  and  after  him  Catrou,  tells  us  that  the  names  uf  Camilla's  corn- 
's.] TARPEIA.  ^  panions  are  all  drawn  from  the  Roman  history,  and  are  here 
idoeed  as  a  compliment  to  some  illustrious  families  in  Rome."     Warton, 
"iif^Tkraeiim  Amazom,]    (See  Amasons,  page  5S.) 

'6.]  THERMODON  (now  Termeh).  A  river  of  Pontus,  or  Cappadocia,  in  tlie 
Sxy  (whence  it  is  also  called  AnuamUus)  of  the  Amasons,  falling  into  the  Euiinc  aea« 
'  Themiscyn. 
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Ire.— Afm'iteM  qtitrm.]     Hippolyte.     (Sm  ThMeni,  page  SS.) 

BS.— Mwny  «AifMi.]     The  ihicldi  af  ikt  Aiauonf  wen  id  the  (bnn  of  cMq 

»T,]  EUN*;li8,     The  idd  of  Cljiius,  here  killed  by  CimiU*. 

E!:Jp'aoa'su8. '^'^"•■""'""'"^"""■-  ■ 

.]  AMA8TBUS.    The  wm  of  HippotM,  here  killed  by  CubUIr. 
JB.]  TERECS.  ^  .■l 

kl  DEMOPHOON.      rT„j.„,,  h^  un.i  by  C».l[U. 

loos.]  ORNYTUS.  \ 

|eiO.]  BVTES.  -^  ( 

19.]  QHSILOCHUS.     (Se«  OnilKbiis,  line  SU  of  Ih'u  book.)  f 

M.]  AUNU8.    A  Ugorian,  Uiled  by  Cuuili*. 
.-IB. — Lignriaii.]    Tbii  line  ■hiu  to  imply  ihat  tbe  UKienl  UgtnuM^ 
tMtatfnad  wni  pri&iy,-  ~, 

I  couDlry  of  CiMlphie  Ginl,  i 
I wn  of  Phi e ton.  It  «■■  bognded  ou  ilir  eul  by  Die  river  Mafro  (  Migrs)  ) 
Iths  Pidui  (Po)  ;  on  the  wuth  by  the  Ligviticiit  timi!  (gulf  of  Ceooa}; : 
■t  by  tbe  fonu  (  Varor  Vito);  the mnlcm  Genoa  being  hidlt  on  Ibe  ule«fjj 
Blal  Gniwr.  lbs  origin  of  (be  liguiiug  ii  Taiiuuily  aMhbed  (ottw  O 
"-    eki. 

— T^rrhrni  trovft.']    In  the  originat,  lll<rt»iula.    (See  Etraria,  paga^ 
llBI.]  ARUNS.    A  Trojan,  who  slew  Camilla  (line  lt7<.)>  and  wia  ii 
LB  n;in{di  Opis. 
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&— Kl^f.]    Latious. 
!•— AoM  d€$irterJ]    JEnenM, 
9^9Vife.]    Amata. 
\^^^Y9W  parent,]    Daanus. 

17. — Tkraeian  race.']  )  These  cooncra  were  descended  from  the  bones  given  Co 
WK]  ORITHYIA.  >  Pilomnus  by  Orithyia,  who  was  daagliter  of  Erectbeua,  king 
Uiens,  and  Pnudthea,  daughter  of  Fhrasimus  and  Diogenea,  and  sbter  of  Cecrops, 
imia,  Metion,  Prociis,  Creusa,  and  Chthonia.  She  was  carried  away  by  Boreas, 
of  Tfuvee,  while  crossing  the  Ilissus,  and  was  mother  uf  Cleopatra,  or  Cleobnla, 

mm  ''* 

■le,  Zetns,  and  Calais. 

How  could  Orithyia  (say  the  commentators),  who  was  of  Attica,  and  carried  by 
!M  into  Thrace,  give  these  horses  to  Pilumnus,  who  was  an  Italian  ?   Catrou  observes 
the  fiction  is  a  little  forced ;   and  urges*  in  defence  of  Vi^ili  that  Pilumnns  was  a 
and  Oritbyia  a  goddess.    They  bad  opportunity  of  knowing  each  other  in  the  asaem- 
t  9i  the  gods ;  and  Pilumnus  might  receive  from  her  this  breed  of  horses  that  came 
>  Thrace,  where  Orithyia  reigned.*'     Warlon. 
rithyia  waa  called  Actaa,  or  Actxas,  from  her  Atlienian  origin. 
(7«]  Tamns  seems  to  have  been  unnecessarily  solicitous,  as  the  battle  (see  line  ITS.) 
Mt  begin  till  the  following  morning. 
il^^Mtiutan  forge,']    The  forge  of  Vulcan,  under  /Etna. 
^X^Hero'e  eire,]    Daunus. 

Mri— ifiineiicaji  Aetor.]  Actor  was  a  native  of  the  Latian  town  Aonince,  whose 
*  l^mus  bore,  having  slain  him  in  battle.   • 

■iit^-fVisled  hair.]  The  Roman  women  curled  their  hair  with  hot  ircms,  and 
Mad  it  with  perfumes :  this  mode  of  dress  was  sometimes  adopted  by  the  men,  but 
ioiisidezed  a  mark  of  effeminacy  and  an  object  of  contempt.  The  hair  was  some* 
'died,  or  pam ted.  The  other  ornaments  of  the  female  head  were,  gold,  precious 
■•  flowers,  and  ribands. 

'NT£MPT.]    This  was  depicted  by  the  ancients  by  a  hand  snapping  the  fingers. 
^MUS.]    The  god  who  presided  over  dress,  mirth,  and  jollity.    He  is  represented 
ovial  young  man,  crowned  with  roses,  bearing  a  torch  in  liis  right  hand,  and  resting 
fk  on  a  stake.    Sometimes  he  is  seen  bearing  a  golden  cup  and  a  dish  of  fruit. 
^*f^Lemnia»  amu.]    So  called  from  their  having  been  fabricated  by  Vulcan. 
^•>-Xilsl  prepar'd.]     By  clearing  the  plain  fr6m  shrubs  and  whatever  might  obstruct 
Kertions  of  the  combatants. 
^'*^Sode  i/ grass.]    (See  Altars,  page  30.) 

I .«— CoMmoa  g9d$,]    By  the  gods  to  whom  both  Trojans  and  Latins  would  appeal. 
hoods.]    )  Virgil  alludes  to  the    dress  of  the  feciaUs,     (See  Priests, 

Spage  460.) 
'i  wiommt.]    Albakvs  Movs,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  Lacus  Alba- 
nnles  from  Rome,  near  Alba. 
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utflkeikiia.Tl    Juno. 

■M  if  Ike  fa**.]  JUTL'RNA.  Thii  njinpb.  «ie  duiglnei  of  list  B 
QfTuniiu,  hnd  tecpUcd  ihe  giurdimnaliip  (if  lakes  ud  hTrnfina  Jiifin. 
tin.)  Jono  Tio-ing,  wilh  dijini)' md  spprrhrini™.  th#  ataH  oTIk 
e  lap  of  Mouni  Album,  •dccmhIuIIj  atgei  Juturni,  u  cuIJfm  -Ait 
rien  ill  lirr  powpra  in  the  ciuM  of  ibr  UtitQi :  JupiMT,  IwaMI 
I?  ruiy  Miii  TRA  to  Bppnl,  b^  bpr  Lanid  Hreum,  IW  ill-fnud  biMlM  ■! 
123'— l^dX).  tai  the  Uiier,  pnrerriug  b1(  aid  lu  be  UDiniUiit.  to* 
in  her  *iutr  miDile,  ibJ  plunged,  otrrnlielmed   wiih  dctp^r,  iilg  li 

■r  Numicus,  in  the  ruott  of  Mount  Albanni.  ip'sng  op  >  IboBtni  OU 
lb  flo*rd  mio  the  AIb>o  l.ke,  ind  ihcncp  Into  Die  Tib«. 
f  paniculu-l;  iiifoked   by  the  v-unie'U  of  Rim]e  brfuru  miniaeB  ;  a  H|li 
ad  fiBiU,  csllid  Jn/Bniofin,  vrcro  wlebrMed  io  hi^  boaow. 

NA,    f  TbeM   goddtHfci  itra  paaidsd  rrttr  laajnafo.  childrm,  Hd# 
(  meiiic  hap[nae«,  ttaoag  Ibc  RumtniB. 

fnl  kingi.']    Innstnncb  u  they  pranfiillf  met  for  tb«  parpon  of  anl^ 

,  ibf  rpiult  of  which  would  leriiiiiMiB  thp  general  wnr.  ■< 

Kgypt  ind  Syri*.  sod  ibenro  wu  Ddoplod  by  Aiigusioa  and  hi*  KMMM 
il  illadca  to  ibis  imperial  onumrnl.      Suine  ■uttant*  ■■[■)>■»  il 
10  allude  eiibtr  lu  the  toelvf  agni  uf  the  lodiac,  or  to  the  ivelTt  jilM 
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"  In  the  aimplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  ibe  world,  the  sceptres  of  kings  were  really  no 
other  thao  long  walking-statres ;  and  ilit'nce  bad  the  very  name  of  sceptre,  which  now 
SOimda  so  magnificently.  The  old  sceptres  being  ss  long  as  a  bunting-pole,  may  serve  (o 
■xplmm  some  expression!  in  Virgil  relating  to  king  Latinus'  sceptre ;  which  would  not  be 
ao  proper,  if  applied  to  a  tnmcbeon,  or  a  modern  sceptre."     H^arton, 

MO. — Her  immortal  form."}    Her  form  as  the  goddess  of  lakes. 

S41.]  CAMFIRTES.  A  Kutulian  cbitf,  commended  for  Ids  illustrious  descent  and 
▼aloof.  Jutuma  assnm^'d  his  funn  when  she  dissuaded  the  Rutulians  fmm  consenting  to 
the  proposed  combat  between  yLneas  and  her  brother  Turuus. 

173. — 7A'  imperial  bird  of  Jove.]    Eagle. 

197. — Rapacious  frtrj.]      Tolumnius  a]>|dieB  the  eagle  lo  £neas,  and  the  lion  to 

410. —  GffUppua' gonM.]  Gylippus  was  an  Arcadian,  and  assisted  ^neaa  in  the  war 
•^mst  Tamos. 

437.]  AULESTE3.    The  same  as  Auletcs,  JEn.  x.  206. 

450J]  CORYNyEl-S.  "  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  observations  on  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships, 
justly  censures  Virgil  for  not  having  in  some  places  sufficiently  distinguished  bis  heroes 
^rbo  have  the  same  name.  Tims  in  b.  iz.  775,  a  Chorina?u8 is  killed  by  As^lai ;  and  here  a 
dunioasus  kills  Ebusus  :  a  Numa  is  found  among  the  slain,  after  the  expedition  of  Nisui 
and  Euryalos  (see  b.  ix.  605.),  and  another  Numa  is  pursued  by  .'Eneas,  b.  z.  780.  Homer 
^•aya  Mr.  Pope)  is  constantly  careful  to  distinguish  two  of  a  name,  so  that  one  ahajl  not 
"be  mistaken  for  the  other,  as  Ajax  Oticus,  and  Ajaz  Telamonius."     Wurton* 

452.]  EBUSUS.    A  Tuscan  captain,  here  killed  by  the  priest  Cor^-nieus. 

4fl0.]  PODALIKIUS.    A  Trojan  captain,  here  killed  by  the  shepherd  Alms. 

480.]  HEBRUS  (now  Maritsa).    The  chief  river  of  Thrace,  which  flowi  into  the 

Afetn  sea,  opposite  to  the  island  Samothracia.    It  was  very  anciently  called  AJkoM- 

'fef,  and  derived  the  appellation  of  Hebrus  from  a  prince  of  that  name,  son  of  Caasander, 

Ung  of  Thrace*  who,  from  despair  at  the  false  accusations  of  his  mother-in-law  Daroaaippe, 

dmwiied  himself  in  its  waters. 

514.]  THAMYRIS.    ^ 

314.]  PHOLUS.  >  Friends  of  .Tlness,  here  killed  by  Tomus. 

316.]  STHENELUS.  3 

316.-&IW  qf  Imbrasus,]  )    ^ycians,  here  killed  by  Tumua. 

317.]  GLAUCUS  and  LADES.    S     ^         '  ' 

390.]  EU31EDES.    Son  of  Dolon  (see  Dolon),  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

SiB.r-'Tk*  Etolian  pnnce.]     Diomed. 

340.]  DARES.    (See  .En.  v.  486.) 

340.]  BUl'ES.    In  the  original  Asbutes,  a  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

640.]  SYBARIS.     )    pnends  of  iEueas.  here  killed  by  Turnus. 

350.]  PHEGEUS.   i  ^ 

677.]  lAPIS.  Son  of  lasus,  who,  in  his  youth,  received  from  Apollo  a  bow  and  anew, 
ft  lyre,  and  the  science  of  augury  ;  hut,  deurous  to  prolong  the  days  of  his  father,  he  ez- 
cbanged  the  latter  gift  for  a  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  plants  and  the  art  of 
liealiog.  Some  suppose  that  Virgil  has  designsted,  under  the  character  of  lapis,  Antonius 
Miiaa,  physicisn  of  Augustus. 

680. — Tmv/ulharp.]  MUSIC  was  represented  by  the  Greeks  under  the  figure  of 
Apollo,  holding  his  lyre  or  harp ;  as  Euterpe  -,  as  a  female  playing  on  a  sistrum,  on  a 
Vokcn  string  of  which  is  a  grasshopper ;  having  a  nightingale  on  her  head,  and  near  her  a 
cop  fall  of  wine ;  and  on  Measenian  medals  by  a  grasshopper.  Among  the  Egyptians 
amaic  wpa  aymbolised  by  a  tongue  and  four  teeth,  and  personified  by  a  woman,  whose 
voba  wai  tnbroidcied  with  instrumenU  and  notes  of  muaic  \  and,  in  an  aUegoiical  painting 
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Ii  of  ihii  art  im  typified  bj  H  flock  ol  luK 
Zephyias  iBughiog,  lad  crowned  with  flowpra. 
ltd  11  B  feoiile,  holding  eilher  a  book,  i 


a  the  midit  of  ibsn. 
jiOD  wliicli  lie>  irja 
■oiil.uidhariBgitlKiM 


FN  ioyi-]    Tlie  bay  or  lauicl  form  the  croon  at  poets;  lapii  itnfa 

ing  the  knaoleilge  of  medicine  to  poclica)  bme. 
Id  pAjriicimi.]    lipii. 
■  <lflui  art.]    Apollo. 

Some  connder  thii  to  ba  m  Cretan  pluE  of  ■  bwtti  Inte;  Isl 

the  pnlrfiuBi,  penjcoynl,  hat  Hilh  tuget  le»ei,  uid  iboM  mrilf'a 

uneitlicr  flawor  noi  teed;  tIjH  the  juice  of  U  beali  ooordi  Mdtifl 

lliia  ii  perKoified  by  a  young  girl  mituaed  ia  the  air,  at  &  Ant  & 
Burtb,  clothed  in  a  blue  dripiTj,  baring  on  hei  head  and  in  ha  W 
lich  uaur  in  drop)iing  ;  and,  abate  her  hevi,  >  full  moon. 

irlicinil,  Ifc]     This  simile  i>  copied  from  Homer,  II.  i'.  3lt,l» 
)   A  friend  of  Tunui,  here  killed  by  the  Troju  Tig* 
hlBR^US.   i   brant 

JHETIUS.     A  Rululiaa,  here  killed  by  Mneulieu. 
KS.     (See  in,  .u.  I02al 
LON.     A  Kutuliin,  here  killed  by  Achate!. 

ir.]     ToluDiniu). 
■iSCUS.     Charioteec  of  Toniut.     Thii  cimilc  ii  imitated  from  llomu,  IL>. 
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m  if  MBWtimet  raprewnted  bj  a  female  figure,  haring  the  back  of  the  bead  bald, 

Ala  tha  iir  and  Ibe  other  on  a  wheel,  a  ranxr  in  the  right  and  aTeil  in  the  left  hand : 

celebntsd  itatne  of  Phidias,  she  if  seated  on  a  wbeel,  hiTing  wingi  on  her  feet, 

!k  of  her  bead  bald,  and  a  tuft  of  hnir,  to  prevent  her  being  recogniaable,  orer  her 

ihe  ia  also  Men  ronning  fearleasly  and  with  impunity  npon  the  edge  of  raaora,  and 

with  a  fword,  as  emblematical  of  the  promptness  and  resolution  necessary  to  over- 

bstacles. 

— Cl^wue.]    DEVERRA,  or  DEVERRONA,  was  a  goddess  among  the  andenta 

esided  orer  the  cleaning  of  houses.    She  was  particularly  honoured  at  the  time  of 

Dg  up  the  grain  when  threshed  out  of  the  straw,  and  was  hence  considered,  e^edally 

the  latter  name,  to  preside  over  harvest. 

— Tk'  AMtomitm  priuce."]    Latinos. 

— JEadk  wiU  be  keard.^    OPINION.    The  anci?nts  considered  Opinion  as  a  divi- 

eaiding  over  every  human  sentiment,  and  represented  her  as  a  beautiful  but  bold 

,  with  wings  to  her  hands  and  shoulders,  extending  a  sceptre  and  crown  over  a 

rial  globe,  as  queen  of  the  universe. 

— The  kelpini^  king.']    Latinus. 

. — NooteJ]    Jocasts,  Antidea,  Phiedra,  and  other  females  of  noble  birth,  are  lepre* 

by  the  poets  as  perishing  by  a  similar  death. 

]  RUMOUR.    This  is  represented  by  a  man  running,  surrounded  by  drums, 

its  and  horns,  flashes  of  lightning  being  seen.    A  rumour  of  war  and  of  peace  is 

ated  by  a  cock  holding  under  his  feet  a  trumpet. 

.]  SHAME.    This  was  depicted  by  a  female  closely  enveloped  hi  a  mantle,  ia 

0  escape  all  observation. 

t—A$  wkem  a  fragment,  ^rc]    This  limile  is  imitated  from  Homer,  U.  xiiL  191,  Sec* 
B.]    See  imitation  of  tliis.  Par.  Lost,  b.  iv.  985. 

1.]  APENNINE.  MONS  APPENINUS;  a  ridge  of  mountains  running  the 
length  of  Italy,  from  tlie  Alps  in  Liguria  to  Rhegium,  the  last  townof  Italy  towards 
The  Appennines  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  PENNINUS,  a 
J  worshipped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  mountains.  By  the  epithet  9pHmMM 
MS,  which  is  discoverable  on  the  base  of  liis  statues,  and  by  the  carbuncle  (called  the 
Penninus)  which  appears  on  a  pillar  dedicated  to  his  honour,  he  is  considered  to 
sane  as  Jupiter,  the  sun,  or  providence. 

I.]  SILA,  or  SYLA.    A  large  wood  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  near  the  Appen- 
aboanding  with  pitch.. 

3.]  TIBURNUS  (now  Taburo).    A  mountain  of  Campania,  on  the  confines  of 
mn,  planted  with  olives. 
4^~-Jeite  $et$  the  beam."]    This  fiction  is  drawn  from  Homer,  U.  zzu.  171,  &c. 

1  introdnces  the  Almighty  weighing  the  fate  of  Satan  and  Gabriel : 

"  Th'  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray. 

Hung  forth  in  heav'n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 

Betwist  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign ; 

IV herein  all  things  created  first  he  weighed ; 

The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanced  air. 

In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events ; 

Battles,  and  realms :  in  these  he  puts  two  weights, 

The  signal  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 

The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kick'd  the  beam.** 

Par.  Lo$t,  b.  iv.  996. 
•.-^Tllaif,  4p^.]    This  simile  is  imitated  from  Homer,  U.  zzii.  MS,  &c. 
M^^CMri«i/iif.]    The  Umbrian  hounds  weia  of  gieaSt  ci^\icvV3 . 
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HJ^^H 

,tNElD.     BOOK  Xil. 

osltr-Ki.']     Turnot.                                                                                « 
BredooHi'd.]    A)luding  Id  the  SiHu  wonhip  ot  ^KWHoad 

Ul  iridr^wn.]     Tunia*.                                                                      ^ 
igUnI  briOt.]     L«vini«,                                                                       ^ 
See.En.  ii.  lOSO.)                                                                                 -^ 
SeuStjx,  pagoiao.)                                                                    ^ 
uffcr'.  torn*.]     Fitlier,  ,5a((ir«.-  Iruid, /iai,.                                     ^ 
'at'ry  godilcu.]     Jutuin*.                                                                       ■ 
hrf/  daughleri.]     Taiiea. 

HI  uhlcr  plag«e.}     Megit..                                                                   ■ 
arlAiaxW.]                       )   The  Putld.D.  ind  CicHu  wtnc^ 
DON,  or  CYDOMAN,   J   [heir  skill  in  «rchoj.                      * 
«Kfc(.r.]    Meg™.                                                                      4 
er>,lttam.]     Tlie  Albin  t*ke. 

ERCV.     The  rroo  »!»  thr  sjnibDl  of  luercf  aaoag  Iht  Egjgi 
re»ql  iLi.  sUf  goficJ  divinity  onder  the  figun  of  &  wooiu  <« 
ui  aquiline  now,  b«Ting  <u  htr  bead  aa  olive  crown,  in  bc(  |) 
dat,  and  at  lier  feel  ■  crow. 

-VUMJa     TliefilherorTumui.     He  wu  wn  of  Fllunnut  ud 
H  1)8110(1);  imdwurcigDingoier  that  p*rl  of  Apulia,  fromhimei 
id  liDdi>d  in  Italy.                                                                                  , 
Men  bill.]    (See -f^n.  I.  601.)                                                         '. 

■ 

ng  the  Dtviniiies,  frc.  not  mentioned  in  the  body  of  th^  VkH^kt 
the  following  may  be  enumerated: — 


XTNESS.  This  »  depicted  by  Pierius,  in  bia  hierogf^phical  figttnt,  tdiAtt  OM 
if  a  man  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  a  hawk  on  his  head,  and  a  dolphin  at  bin 

[ETY  or  CHEERFULNESS— HILARITAS.  A  Roman  dinmtj,  freqtiaftiy 
illed  on  medals  by  a  female  holding  in  her  hand  a  hoxn  of  plenty,  and  hating  at 
e  two  little  children,  of  whom  the  one  on  the  right  is  holding  a  btanch  of  piUflt^ 
■  whicb  the  goddest  is  extending  her  hand. 

oedals,  abips  sailmg,  designate  joy,  felicity,  tnccess,  and  'secnrity :  sereral  ^tmtH 
eet  of  a  figure  crowned  with  turrets,  a  maritime  and  commercial  city:  andatlbe 
a  winged  Victory,  a  naral  engagement  or  conquest. 

>EMONIA.  The  goddess  of  felicity,  to  whom  the  Romans  erected  a  temple  ; 
I  tepresented  seated  on  a  throne,  or  as  standing  clothed  in  the  sfola,  boldiDg  ft 
>pia  fai  one  hand,  and  a  cadooeus,  or  sometimes  a  spear,  emblematical  of  mHitaiy 
,  in  the  other :  on  medals  she  is  designated  by  a  6hip  under  full  sail :  or  by  (oat 
By  emblematical  of  the  four  seasons,  the  colnnm  which  sopports  the  symbolietl 
lenoting  firm  and  durable  felicity.  Cschm  and  Ripa  allegorise  Felicity  by  a  female 
faorebead  is  encircled  by  many  crowns  of  gold,  of  diamonds,  of  iloweza,  and  ef 
laring  at  the  back  of  her  head  the  Sun  of  Wisdom,  and  holding  palms,  laorels, 
,  and  fruits.  TransUnt  Felicity ,  by  Ripa,  is  depicted  as  a  female  hahited  in  wbICo 
Uow,  with  a  crown  of  gold,  a  sceptre,  a  girdle  of  diamonds,  and  the  gourd  plant 
roond  her  arm.  Eternal  Felieitf^  by  a  young  man  or  a  majestic  woman  seated  ott 
and  crowned  with  laurel,  holding  in  one  hand  a  palm  branch,  and  in  the  other  a 
of  flamea. 

iE  (power  of  over  the  world)  is  represented,  on  a  large  agate  at  St.  Denys,  by 
,  who,  under  the  character  of  founder  of  the  empire,  is  offering  a  terrestrial  globe 
letfied  Augustos.    (See  Rome,  page  S67.) 

rUS  EYENTUS.  The  Greeks  beld  this  divinity  particularly  saered,  and  erected 
le  and  statues  tu  his  honour.  He  was  represented  standing  near  an  altar,  holding 
I  in  one  hand,  and  ears  of  com  and  poppies  in  the  other.  He  was  among  the  DH 
tot;  and  bis  statue  was  placed  in  the  Capitol,  near  that  of  his  wKe  or  sister  B9na 
s.  (See  Fortune,  page  1S3.) 

SiTH.   Aristotle,  in  an  epigram  on  Ajax,  depicts  tmaeknowledged  trortk  under  the 
f  Virtue,  who,  with  her  head  shaved,  is  seated  near  the  tumb  of  the  hero,  diasolTed 
.    It  is  well  known  that  his  death  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  unjnst 
nt,  which  deprived  liim  of  the  arms  of  Achilles.    (See  Od.  xi.  607.) 
UIUS.    The  god  of  old  age.    (See  Age,  page  445.) 
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FERENTIXA.    A  Roman  di?inity,  who  had  a  temple  and  ncred  wood  aev  Fnh  -,^  , 
<tiiiiiii,  a  town  of  Latium. 

SHIELDS.  On  Roman  medals  ddeldM  expressed  public  tows  offmd  up  to  tegih  liU^ 
for  the  preservation  of  th^  prince.  These  were  called  ehfpei  voiivi  (votiTe  ibicyi),ai  1^ 
were  hung  on  the  altars  or  columns  of  temples.  A  shield  by  the  side  of  the  hcai  rfi  L^j^, 
prince  designated  that  he  was  the  defender  and  protector  of  his  subjects.  On  a  ■eU  il  1^^  ■ 
Antonine  were  two  Urge  sliields,  to  denote  that  be  held  in  his  bands  the  fate  of  Ai»  li^ 
pire.  Votive  shields  were  large  disks  of  metal,  on  which  were  repriesented  the  actioH  4.  my^ 
great  men.    (See  Ancilia,  page  461.)  Ift^ 

SECURITY.    On  a  medal  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  Security  is  depicted  as  leaai^kt  |^ 
bead  on  her  right  hand,  with  one  leg  carelessly  extended :  as  resting  on  her  left  ek^ 
with  her  right  hand  on  her  head,  denoting  repose :  or  as  holding  in  one  hand  aconBCi|il,  Ig 
and  with  the  other  setting  fire  to  a  pile  of  arms  at  her  feet :   on  one  of  the  reign  UTtm^ 
she  appears  seated  before  an  illuminated  altar,  because  the  adoration  rendered  to  the4Hl| 
produces  security  to  the  empire  :   on  one  of  Adrian,  as  seated,  resting  on  a  comacof^ 
and  holding  another  in  her  hands,   because  public  security  depends  ranch  on  the  on  d 
government  to  maintain  fertility.  (See  Security,  yhgc  607.) 

FIRMNESS.  This  is  designated,  on  antique  monuments,  by  the  bone  which  iHia 
the  foot  to  the  leg. 

TRUCE—ECIIECHIRIA.  A  Truce  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  female  leyii 
on  amilitary  trophy,  without  a  helmet,  but  \ii(h  a  cuirass,  to  denote  that  hostilities  are  ealj 
suspended ;  good  fnith  being  indicated  by  her  left  hand  placed  to  her  heart,  and  bj  tki 
point  of  the  sword  that  she  holds  in  her  right,  lowered  to  the  ground.  This  divinity  hid  I 
statue  at  Oiympia,  where  she  was  represented  receiving  a  crown  of  olives. 

VALOUll.  This  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  Mars  or  Hercules,  armed  with  Isi 
club,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  lion.  On  many  Roman  medals  Valour  is  espmsid 
by  a  female  with  a  helmet,  holding  in  one  hand  the  hasta,  and  in  the  othrr  a  swovd  ia  a 
baldrick  ;  or,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  habited  in  a  golden  cuirass,  caressing  a  lion  wkadi 
abe  has  tsmcd.  IMie  sceptre  which  she  holds  raised,  signifies  courage  wortbj  of  comnaaii 
her  animated  countenance,  insensibility  to  danger. 

HAST  A.  This  was  a  javelin  without  a  head,  or  rather  an  ancient  sceptre ;  frequeal^J 
placed  on  medals  in  the  hands  of  divinities,  to  designate  their  care  of  thiugs  below.  The 
Romans -assigned  u  tiasta  to  the  nobility.  The  hatta  pura  is  that  wliich  is  not  decuralcd 
with  branches  or  bandelets. 

VIGILANCE.  This  was  depicted  by  the  f^ptians  under  the  form  of  a  lion,  u  thii 
animal  is  said  to  sleep  with  its  eyes  open,  and  on  this  account  was  placed  at  the  door  of 
their  temples.  Vigilance  is  also  symbolised  hy  a  hare;  military  vigilance  by  a  cock 
sounding  a  trumpet ;  or  by  a  dog  lying  down,  as  the  crest  of  a  Roman  helmet :  by  tkt 
modems,  as  an  armed  and  watchful  female,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  is 
the  other  a  lance  ;  or  by  a  crane  holding  in  one  of  its  feet  a  stone :  but  Vigilance  is  man 
generally  represented  by  a  female,  whose  attendants  are  a  cock  and  a  goose,  with  a  book 
under  her  arm,  and  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  Lebrun  has  designated  Vigilance  as  a  fenude  with 
wings,  holding  in  one  hand  an  hour-glass,  and  in  the  other  a  cock  and  a  spur,  symbols  of 
activity.  Vigilance  in  danger  is  depicted  as  a  female  armed  with  a  lance,  a  helmet,  and 
a  cuirass ;  heedful  of  the  lea^it  noise,  she  walks  silently  in  the  &hade  by  tlie  glimmeiiai 
light  of  a  torch,  whilst  CareletmcM  sleeps  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

LIBERTY.  A  celebrated  divinity,  tbeKLEUllIERIA  of  the  Greeks  and  the  UBER- 
TAS  of  tlie  Romans.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  supported  hy  columns  of  brunae,  and  oni^ 
mented  with  statues  of  immense  value,  in  which  she  was  represented  clothed  in  white,  boIdiBC 
a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a  cap  in  the  other,  with  a  cat,  an  animal  impatient  of  leitiainly 
at  her  feet,  and  attended  by  tlie  goddesses  ADEONE  and  ABEONE.  The  cap  (lec  Filoss) 
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I  im  <llnihMi  to  te  cutom  of  the  Romuu,  who  eautad  thooe  of  their  simves  whom  they 
had  to  eirfipMirhiw  to  wear  one.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  iceptre  she  held  a  wand,  called 
f»  with  which  the  magistrates  touched  the  slaves  to  denote  their  freedom.  On  some 
she  m  depicted  holding  in  one  hand  a  cluh,  resembling  that  of  Hercules,  and  in 
iMhor  ■  cap  or  bonnet  with  tliis  inscription — Libetias  Augvtt,  ex  8,  C.  On  a  medal 
HeUogabalns,  liberty,  acquired  by  Tsloar,  is  designated  by  the  addition  of  a  broken 
ka :  OD  one  of  Bmtns,  by  a  cap  between  two  poniards,  with  the  inscription— /<tt6«f 
■fiia(lo4he  Ides  of  March):  on  one  of  Gslba,  as  JAberUu  reiiUuUi,  by  a  female  on 
r  kncea*  whom  the  emperor,  habited  In  the  togu,  is  raising  with  bis  right  hand  to  place 
rfa  in  the  hands  of  Rome,  personified  by  a  Pallas  armed  csp-4*pic.  In  more  modem 
Hcwntntions  she  is  designated  by  a  bird  escaping  from  its  cage,  or  flying  away  with  the 
nd  by  which  it  was  confined ;  as  a  female  habited  in  white,  holding  in  her  right  hand 
iWpCre  or  club,  and  in  lier  left  a  hat,  and  trampling  under  foot  a  broken  yoke ;  as 
flUBf  with  a  hat  or  bonnet  eloTsted  on  a  pike  ;  different  emblems  scattered  at  her  ibet 
Mdag  that  she  is  the  motlier  of  science  and  the  arts,  which  from  her  have  been  termed 
mA  Ships  sailing,  and  flights  of  bhrds,  are  also  represented  on  her  medals.  The 
Meks  invoked  gods  of  liberty,  Theoi  eleuikeroi, 

ABEONE.  )  Goddesses  who  presided  over  journeys  ;  the  former  over  their  commence- 
ADEONE.  )  ment,  the  latter  over  their  termination.  The  departure  of  a  Roman 
for  the  army  is  represented  on  medals  by  the  emperor  on  b(»seback,  in  armour, 
a  aceptre  or  jaTclin  in  his  left  hand,  and  receiving  a  small  figure  of  VicronY  from 
of  Rome,  armed  cap-&-pic  like  FbUss.  It  was  customsfy  among  the  Romans 
it  to  emperors  or  generals  undertaking  an  expedition  palms  or  other  symbols  of 

StBJSSTONIA  and  VIBISIA.  Goddesses  invoked  by  treTellers ;  the  former  to  pie- 
Itt  woarineis,  nnd  the  Istter  to  solace  those  who  hsd  lost  their  way. 
iSSBONIA  or  FESSORIA.  A  divinity  who  presided  over  fatigued  travellers. 
CALUMNY.  A  divinity  of  the  Athenians,  represented  in  a  painting  of  Apelles  with 
iaangod  countenance,  brandishing  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  dragging  Innocence  by  the 
h  ^tb  the  other.  CREDULITY,  having  the  long  ears  of  Midas,  is  seated  on  a  throne, 
liBded  by  IGNORANCE  and  SUSPICION,  presentmg  her  hand  to  Calumny,  who 
^neadod  by  ENVY,  FRAUD,  and  ARTIFICE,  whose  aid  she  claims  to  hide  her  de- 
Mity.  REPENTANCE  is  at  a  short  distance,  under  the  semblance  of  a  female  in 
^A,  with  torn  clothes,  and  in  an  attitude  of  despair,  turning  her  weeping  eyes  tovrards 
ftUTH,  who  is  in  the  distance  slowly  advancing. 

^MOCENCE  is  depicted  in  a  painting  of  Apelles  as  a  young  and  beautiful  child, 
lih  apliflted  hands,  imploring  Heaven  to  witness  the  treatment  it  is  receiving  from 
MBny»  In  modem  representations,  Innocence  is  personified  as  a  young  girl  crowned 
ph  palms,  of  a  sweet  modest  countenance,  washing  her  hands  in  a  basin  placed  on  a 
HMtal :  near  her  is  a  white  Iamb. 

^AUTH.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  or,  according  to  Pindar,  of  Jupiter,  and 
Mh«  of  Joitice  and  Virtue.  Apelles,  in  his  famous  picture  of  Calumny,  personifies  her 
|iar  the  figure  of  a  modest  retiring  female.  She  is  also  represented,  either  on  earth 
Nk  the  cloods,  as  looking  attentively  at  a  sun,  which  she  holds  in  her  right  hand, 
Mig  an  open  book  and  a  palm-branch  in  her  left ;  under  one  of  her  feet  a  terrestrial 

;  and  holding  a  mirror,  which  is  sometimes  decorated  with  flowers  and  precious 
On  a  modem  medal  she  is  represented  onder  the  figure  of  a  female  sitting  on  a 

I,  her  left  foot  resting  on  a  satyr,  looking  at  Jupiter,  who  appears  on  a  cloud  with  a 
■ttdeibolt  in  his  hand ;  behind  her  is  FAME,  who  crowns  her,  and  the  inscription  is 
■Hits  mNimi  ptrtf  (troth  begets  hatred).    She  is  also  seen  covered  with  a  veil,  upon 
tick  vaiiona  animals  are  described. 

CI  Mmm.  V  v:. 


hCE>    The  Gmelu  chancloued  Igaoiiaea  aader  tba  Cfue  «f  i  «ki 

d,  mounuil  OD  mn  iw,  bidding  lbs  bridle  in  one  band  and  leucaHl 
ileo  been  d^noud  bj  >  c«rjiulmt.  defornwd,  and  blind  feiMle.  «itb  M 
I  lind-diru  of  poppies,  p-opiog  in  ihi  duk  in  ■  bj-pilli  full  of  brimN 
birda  of  prej  Hjing  round  her  ;  wmeiimei  in  mi,  the  bierogljplici 
ong  Ibe  Egyptians,  ia  lying  by  her  tide. 

is  dcaij^BIed  li;  an  obKrtantoiaa.Kho,  witL  iiii  ttick.i 
L  uuioDB  IdoLh,  a  intnm(;hed  behind  ■  Ur^e  Bnliqne 
.  futioiu  liger ;  be  lean  a  helmet,  >iuniotini«d  by 


FUTHONOS.    Envy  nu  woiihlpped  t'y  the  Gieeks  >>  a  mate,  and  far  Oti 

jiily.    She  nu  lepreienleil  a»the  pbanlon  of  an  old  somaii,  ball 

■iih  bolloi'  eye)  and  livid  campleiion,  and  dieadfallj  Fmuitli4,a 

^r  hand,  and  one  biiing  lier  boaani ;  as  h>]ldin<>  a  beait.  vliich  >be  b  imA 

eiside  ;  as  gnioing  herimu,  and  ibakiogthc  leqenUiabirh  anmtMll 

I  ansy  by  Time,  who  ip  rai-iing  rallrnTtoib  :  aamrlinies  a  hyrtr*  aiUi  Mi 

id  beiide  bet )  and  one  of  ber  ptincipal  employ menta  naa  (o  fiuide  Calsi 

andenla  repimenled  thii  allegorioallj  by  a  man  in  confosoa,*! 

a  with  devotion,  holds  in  altai  firmly  claiped. 

(See  Violence,  page  121.) 
in  alleguiicil  diiinlty  adored  by  the  andenls,  and  aDnKtiBWA 
|Tinie,  was  repreMnled  nndei  Iho  Hinie  fixate,  holding  a  terpeDt,  hImMI 
J,  and  ToTins  a  circle  ;  or  simply  by  Ihe  symlol  of  the  circle,  U>  Ux  bW 
•inged  baur-gluss,  to  mark  Ihc  rapidity  of  life.  On  [he  IBtMl 
.  Tnjap,  &c..  Eternity  ia  dnsignated  by  a  goddeu,  who  lioMi  M 
ion:  by  three  figure!  stiewliiog  ■  large  veil  in   ihe  fotBtflll 
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AstBMM.  Bbeif  genenUjiiepiMented  MftfeiiideMttad,  covend 
tding  •  eomvcopui  in  ber  right  band,  snd  resting  her  left  on  the  head  of  a  child,  with  a 
ffk  ai  her  feet :  on  a  medal  of  Caligola,  in  the  same  attitude  and  dress,  presenting  a 
lera  with  her  right  hand :  on  one  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  holding  in  one  hand  the  feet  of 
fkwn  destined  for  sacrifice,  with  an  altar,  on  which  is  fire,  before  her :  on  a  medal  of 
.ufltiiia  the  younger,  as  having  two  ears  of  com  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  cornucopia  in 
r  left :  on  others,  as  holding  in  either  hand  a  globe  and  a  child,  having  several  children 
hmt  feet :  and  sometimes  as  holding  a  bird  in  her  hand. 

Qn  a  medal  of  Valerian,  Piety  is  represented  by  two  females  joining  hands  over  an 
tnr. 

INT£RCIDON  or  INTERCIDONA.  A  divinity  who  guarded  the  houses  of  women 
mg  childbirth ;  so  termed  from  striking  the  door  with  an  axe,  thereby  preventing  the 
tnision  of  Sylvanus.  He  was  abo  invoked  by.  wood-cutters  and  carpenters.  (See  Fata, 
ge  S67.) 

VOLTUMNA  or  VOLTURNA.     Goddess  of  benevolence  among  the  Etruscans. 
TENIT^.    Goddesses  who  presided  over  the  fate  of  mankind. 
DESTRUCTION.    The  Egyptians  considered  the  rat  as  a  symbol  of  destruction. 
JUDGMENT.    This  was  also  symbolised  by  a  rat  among  the  Egyptians. 
PERISTERA.    An  attendant  nymph  of  Venus,  who  was  changed  into  a  dove  by 
ipidy  for  having  unfairly  assisted  the  goddess  to  win  a  wager  of  him,  respecting  the 
thering  of  flowers. 

PHRA.    One  of  the  Egyptian  epithets  for  the  sun. 

WATER.  This  element  was  deified  by  almost  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
cording  to  some  philosophers  was  the  principle  of  all  things.  The  modems  have  per« 
lified  it  as  a  young  woman,  seated  on  a  cloud,  or  an  elevated  spot,  crowned  with  reeds, 
lich  also  constitute  the  ornament  of  her  throne,  holding  in  her  right  band  the  trident 
Neptune,  resting  her  left  on  an  urn,  from  which  water  is  copiously  flowing,  and 
tving  a  dolphin  at  her  feet.  Shells  of  various  shapes  and  colours,  and  a  child  drawing 
>  nets,  denote  its  fertile  properties. 

SARON.  An  ancient  king  of  Tnezene,  wiio  gave  his  name  to  the  Sanmic  gulf,  in 
Bicb  he  was  drowned  while  hunting.  He  was  worshipped  by  his  subjects  after  death  as 
0  god  of  mariners. 

JUMALA.  The  name  of  an  ancient  idol  adored  by  tlie  Fins  and  Laplanders,  who 
triboted  to  it  a  pre-eminence  over  the  otlier  gods,  and  the  sovereign  controul  over  death, 
Vy  the  elements,  &c.  It  wss  represented  as  a  man  seated  on  an  altar,  his  head  encircled 
idi  a  crown  of  jewels,  a  large  gold  chain  about  bis  neck,  and  a  cup  filled  with  gold 
on  in  his  lap. 

KERAON.    A  deity  to  whom  the  Spartans  ascribed  the  origin  of  festivals. 
KIKIMORA.     The  god  of  night  among  the  Sclavonians.    He  is  represented  as  a 
mrrible  nocturnal  phantom :  his  functions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek  Morpheas. 
Joe  Morpheus,  psge  68.) 

KOLA  DA.    A  god  anciently  worshipped  at  Kiev,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Jsnvs 
'  the  Sclavonians.  (See  Janus,  page  387.) 
K013PAL0.    The  god  of  fruiU  worshipped  at  Kiov. 
BATTLES.    These  are  personified  by  Hesiod  as  the  sons  of  Discord. 
COMETORES.    Pastoral  divinities. 
DU  COMMUNES.    The  Axime$  of  the  Romans. 

MEDIOXIML    Genii  who  inhabited  the  air,  or,  according  to  Servius,  the  tea. 
MEDITIU  N  A.    The  goddess  of  medicine  and  healing. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  the  seven.  Celebrated  vroiks  of  antiquity,  sup- 
ntd  to  sorpMs  til  others  in  bcanty  and  magnificence ;  vis.  the  gaidena  of  Bftbykm ;  the 
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liyramkU  of  Egjpt ;  tb«  itataa  of  Jupittr  Olympu  fay  PfaidUlw ',  tho  colonni  of  Ihitas 
the  walls  of  Btl^lon ;  the  temple  of  Diiiim  at  Ephesns ;  aad  the  tonb  «f  Bftmidiuu  Sm 
writera  add  to  these  tlie  statnes  of  iEscnIapius  at  Epidauras ;  of  Mineira  at  AtlMUL;  ai 
of  Apollo  at  Deloi ;  the  Capitol ;  and  the  temple  of  Adrian  at  Cysiciia. 

F YLLA.    A  Celtic  divinity,  Uie  attendant  of  Frigs.  (See  Friga,  page  SOS.) 

FURINA.  A  Romsn  di?inity,  whom  some  mythologists  sappoae  to  he  the  cUrfrf 
the  FitrUi,  On  a  patera  of  hsnl  and  glossy  cUy  she  is  represented  with  a  hideossai 
ferocioas  countenance,  hair  standing  an  end,  and  large  bats'  wings  on  her  ■konUia 
According  to  others,  she  was  the  goddess  of  fAteres,  or  of  cAeaor,  and  bad  the  OMMrf 
Placabilis.  (See  Chance,  page  607.) 

iERUMNA,  lot/;  hMrdikip;  the  daughter  of  Night;  she  is 
attended  by  Grief  and  Pain.  (See  Grief,  page  445.) 

AGATHODi£MON£S,  good  genii.  The  psgans  gave  this  name  to  tbdr  chi- 
merical animal,  the  dn^n,  which  they  reTermced  as  a  divinity. 

AGES  (of  man).  Tlio  ancients  divided  the  life  of  man  into  four  agea,  which  an  im 
represented  in  an  antique  allegorical  picture  preserred  at  Home.  Beliind  Tena,  w 
appears  reclined  on  the  ground,  rise  four  ears  of  com  of  different  heights,  8igBif;iH 
the  four  ages,  which  are  likewiM  personified  by  four  figures ;  one  bent  towards  tha  aaA 
the  second  bearing  a  shield  and  an  ear  of  com,  the  third  standing  erect  and  firm,  aid  ^ 
foorth  with  the  head  rather  stooping.  Two  other  persons  are  also  seen  ;  one  bovcnagB 
the  air  presents  a  small  naked  image  to  Terra,  symbolical  of  the  entrance  of  the  aonl  aM 
an  elementary  body  ;  while  the  other,  seated  in  ^he  doads,  and  holding  a  cnp  in  kr 
hand,  resembles  Hebe,  and  probably  expresses  the  immortality  of  the  sonl. 

FKUGIFER.  A  divinity,  the  same  as  Bacchus  or  Mithms,  repieaented  by  As 
Penians  with  the  head  of  a  lion  ornamented  witli  a  tiara. 

FRUCTESA,  FRUCTESCA,  or  FRUCTESEA.  A  goddess  who  presided  over  tbs 
Jruiii  of  the  earth.   (See  Pomona,  pagn  372.) 

AGENORIA  or  AGERONIA.  Goddess  of  industry.  She  wassappoaedtoiviMI 
her  Totsries  with  courage,  and  is  re^  resented  with  her  finger  placed  on  hernooth. 

AGLIBOLUS.  Under  this  name  the  sun  is  supposed  to  hsTO  been  worshipped  at 
Palmyra.  He  is  represented  as  a  young  man  clad  in  a  tunic,  which  descends  to  hit 
knees,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  small  staff.  According  to  Herodian,  die  figuesf 
this  god  consisted  only  of  a  large  stone,  which,  round  at  tlie  base,  and  teiminaring  ia 
a  point,  indicated  the  snn.  Sometimes  he  opjiears  as  a  young  man  with  curling  hsir, 
buskins  on  his  feet,  a  jaTelin  in  his  hand,  and  a  moon  on  his  shoulder.  On  ancient  noos- 
ments  he  is  always  accompanied  by  Malachbelus,  a  deity  supposed  to  personiff  the  bsod. 

CABRUS,  CAPRUS,  or  CALABRUS.  An  ancient  divinity  of  Phaselis,  U  Pte- 
phylia,  to  whom  small  salted  fikh  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 

MATURNA.    A  rural  divinity  of  the  Romans. 

MAURITANIA.  This  vast  tract  of  country,  which  comprised  the  modem  kiigdons 
of  Fez,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  is  reprtrsenied  on  medals  as  a  woman  condnciiag  a  bone 
with  a  switch  or  a  leathern  thong,  to  denote  the  docility  and  fieeinese  of  the  lisaiitaaiaB 
horses. 

EIRA.    A  Celtic  female  divinity,  who  administered  nediciue  to  the  goda. 

ELAGABALUS.  A  Syrian  divinity,  worshipped  at  Emesa,  and  supposed  to  bs  tk 
same  as  the  sun,  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  large  conical  stoma.  The  flmpw 
Heliogabalus  caused  the  statue  of  this  god,  whose  priest  he  had  been,  to  he  canicdiP 
Rome,  where  he  erected  a  magnificent  temple  to  his  honour,  and  displaced  thoN  p^ 
which  the  Romans  had  held  more  sacred  ;  but  at  tlie  death  of  thio  emperor  the 
was  restored  to  Emeia,  and  its  worship  suppressed  at  Rome. 

X.ALLUS.    A  divinity  iuToked  by  nurses  to  stop  the  cries  of  ckdldren. 
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*  COiMnXL    TbtM  Mi  toigwted  on  Bwdali  by  btM. 
' '  liADA.    TIm  goddeM  of  niHhag«,  worahipped  at  Kiov. 

MERCEDONA.    A  goddeu  who  prended  over  oiercbandtM  md  payoMiit. 
VU6IA*    A  goddoM  «bo  prasidtd  over  the  joy  excited  by  the  flight  of  enci 
ANAGYRUS.    A  hero  wonhipped  in  the  borough  of  Erectheof,  in  Attiou 
MXOTIDES.    The  Amaiou  who  dwelt  on  the  harden  of  the  PaluBMaratii. 
•i     FERIBOLA.    The  ipace  of  ground  which  surronnded  the  templet  of  the  ancieBts :  it 
'^■Wtm  pkmtad  with  trees  and  vinee,  and  encloaed  with  a  wall  coniecrated  to  the  divsutiaa  of 
-  fh>  place ;  and  the  fnntt  which  grew  therein  were  the  property  of  the  pririta. 

GAZEL.    The  Arabimfl  anciently  worshipped  golden  representations  of  thia  animal. 
8COTA.    The  wife  of  Gaothel,  who,  according  to  fable,  gave  the  name  of  Scotia  t» 
Irelandb 

OANNA.    A  Celtic  magiciaB. 

VELLEDA.    A  Celtic  magician  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasianf  and  was 
'  ribfffd  as  a  goddess  after  death. 

'  GAD  or  BAAL-GAD.     A  Syrian  divinity,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Fortma 
■  Bona.  (S«e  Fortone,  page  132*) 

lUPUDENCR,  .\NAIDEIA.    She  was  characterised  by  Aristotle  with  a  broad  fore- 
haadp  flscd  look,  red  rye-lids,  and  inflamed  countenance.    She  was  attended  by  an  ape 
'««»d«ig. 

dSA.    An  ancient  German  divinity. 

BLAME.  The  ancients  characterised  Blame  by  Momns,  and  depicted  him  nnder  tho 
flgnfo  of  an  old  man  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  striking  the  earth  with  a  stick,  hii  dicM 
Mnf  cohered  with  eyes,  tongues,  and  ears. 

BiyiA.    A  goddess  who  presided  over  the  spot  where  two  roads  joined. 
GARLICK.    The  Egyptians  worsliipped  this  vegetable  as  a  divinity. 
FLATTERY.    This  divinity  is  represented  with  a  flute;  the  deceitfulness  of  praise  i* 
f-  indicated  hy  the  altar  of  friendship  covered  with  a  net. 

DAITES.    A  divinity  to  whom  the  Trojans  ascribed  the  institution  of  fsstive  enter- 


CYNOCEPH ALUS.    One  of  the  names  of  Anubb  and  Mercury. 
PERIAPTES.    Amulets  or  talismans. 
LEV  ANA.     One  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  children. 

GURCMUS.    A  Celtic  divinity  of  ancient  Prussia,  supposed  to  have  presided  over 
and  drinking.  A  perpetual  fire  was  kept  op  on  his  altars,  and  the  first-fruits  of  the 
•arth  wese  offered  to  him. 

LYNX.    This  animal  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  was  the  emblem  of  ught  among  the 


MAJESTAS.  A  Roman  divinity,  daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence,  and  wifb  of 
Tnlcan. 

MANES.  Some  among  the  ancients,  confounding  these  deities  with  the  Lemurest 
Lares,  &c.  (see  Lsres),  considered  them  to  be  tutelary  genii,  the  ofispring  of  Msnia  ; 
ethers  ngarded  them  aa  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  or  aa  infernal  deities  sent  to  torment  man- 
kfaid.  They  were  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  tombs ;  and  hence  may  be  deduced 
tke  custom  of  burning  lamps  in  sepulchres,  fire  being  particularly  agreeable  to  the  Manea. 
Oftni  ■  and  altars  were  raised  to  these  divinities,  and  festivals  celebrated  in  their  honour 
hj  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  among  the  former  it  was  customary  to  evoke  the  shades  of  the 
depvtsd,  a  practice  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Orphetis,  but  deemed  impious  by 
the  Romans.    The  cypress,  beans,  and  the  number  nine,  were  sacred  to  the  Manes. 

ISLAO  TABLE.  An  ancient  monument  discovered  during  the  pillage  of  Rome,  A.D. 
l5St.  Upon  it  are  delineated,  in  bass-relief,  the  figures  of  nearly  all  the  Egyptian  deities ; 
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and  it  ii  tuppofed  to  relate  either  to  the  histoiy  of  thoM  divinitieiy  or  to  Ae  wonUp  mi 
mysteries  of  Is'ts ;  but  sll  attempts  to  ezphdn  aatisfaclorilj  the  roeaoing  of  this  tdikl 
have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual. 

LAMPS.    Lamps  were  pariicularly  used  by  the  ancients  in  templea  daring  irlipOBi 
worship ;  at  maniagrs ;  snd  in  toiiibs. 

DACiEBOG,  DACIIOUDA,  or  DAGEBA.  A  Sciavonian  divinity,  worihipped  it 
KioT,  supposed  to  be  ihe  same  as  PiutuH,  or  Fortune.  (See  Plutas.  pag«  2U2.) 

APOTROPiEL    Godi  who  averted  evil :  tlie  same  as  the  Aterrunci. 

JOCUS.    The  god  of  wit  and  raillery. 

JUGATINUS.  Tlut  Romans  worshipped  two  deities  of  this  name,  one  of  whompt- 
sided  over  marriages,  and  the  other  over  the  summits  of  mountains. 

ANGARIA.     A  goddess  invoked  for  protection  under  the  incursion  of  enenuea. 

TORCH.  Among  the  ancients  the  rising  sun  was  symbolised  by  an  elevated  toid, 
and  the  setting  sun  by  one  extinguished,  llie  Athenians  celebrated,  three  times  a-jes, 
at  the  Panathensa,  tlie  feasts  of  Vulcan  and  those  of  Prometheus,  a  torch  race. 

DAMASCUS.  This  city  is  designated  on  medals  by  a  figure  holding  a  caducens  h 
the  left  hand,  and  plums,  with  which  the  neighbourhood  aboimded,  in  the  riglit. 

FELLENIUS.    A  divinity  particularly  adored  at  Aquileia. 

LACTURCINA  or  LACTURTIA.    A  pastoral  deity  of  the  Romans. 

FERTILITY.  Fertility  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  by  the  Romans.  She  is  repm- 
sented  as  a  female,  scattering  in  profusion  ears  of  com,  bunches  of  grmpes,  and  fniili  of 
different  seasons :  on  medals,  as  having  in  her  left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  with  her  lighl 
liolding  a  little  cliild  by  the  hand  :  on  one  of  Julia  Domna,  as  a  female  lying  on  ths 
ground,  resting  her  left  arm  on  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  laying  her  right  hand  upon  a  glohs 
round  which  are  four  little  children.  In  modem  times,  fertility  has  been  symbolised  bj 
heads  of  poppies ;  and,  on  the  medals  of  Posidonia,  by  the  bull,  and  grains  of  wheat  or 
barley. 

FAUSTITAS.    A  Roman  goddess,  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds. 

FORINA.    The  goddess  of  drains.  (See  Cloacina,  page  372.) 

MENOTYRANNUS,  king  of  months.  The  Phrygians  worshipped  Atys  as  the  sva, 
under  this  name.  (See  Atys,  page  411.) 

AMETHYST.  The  ancients  attributed  to  this  stune  the  property  of  aTeitiog  intoxi- 
cation. 

LOQUACITY.  In  an  ancient  Greek  epigram  this  is  represented  under  the  foim  of  a 
woodpecker. 

FLATH-INNIS.     The  paradise  of  the  Cells. 

FORNAX.     The  goddess  who  presided  over  ovens. 

I)  AMI  A.  A  goddess,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Bona  Dea,  and  worslupped  espe- 
cially at  Epidaurus. 

EPUNDA.  A  gocidesR  who,  with  Vallonia,  had  the  charge  of  tl^uigs  exposed  to  air. 
(See  Vallouia,  page  570.) 

1NCUB0.     A  guardian  genius  of  the  treasures  hid  in  the  earth. 

INSTINCT.  This  was  represented  by  a  child  with  his  head  covered,  stretching  oat 
his  hands  towards  his  natural  food :  he  was  also  clothed  with  the  skin  of  an  animal,  to 
denote  the  }K>wer  of  instinct  over  the  brute  creation.  The  elephant,  as  most  largely  en- 
dowed with  instinct,  and  the  heliotrope,  as  cousiaiitly  turned  to  the  »un  by  an  uncni^ 
principle,  are  seen  near. 

M  A  YRS.    The  name  of  three  Celtic  divinities,  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  duldres. 

COALEMUS.    The  tutelary  divinity  of  impmdence. 

MENS,  thought.  This  was  adored  by  the  ancients  as  tlie  soul  of  the  world,  aad  of 
every  individual,    lliis  divinity  had  a  temple  at  Rome  near  the  Capitol  ^  and  aaotbtrii 
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andoB^d  by  Plvteichutncted  Co  ber  after  the  battle  of  Thit^aeM.  Abe  wae  lop- 
pOKd  to  deliver  ber  ▼otariet  from  evil  thoughts. 

CARNEA.    One  of  the  tutelary  divinitieB  of  infants. 

AIMENE.    A  Trojan  female,  deified  bj  the  Athenians. 

LAUREA.    A  divinitjr  nientiuned  on  an  ancient  monument  in  Catalonia. 

CHILIOMBA.    A  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  victiras. 

CHRYSANTIS.  The  name  of  the  njmph  who  apprised  Ceres  of  the  seixure  of  Pro- 
serpine bjr  Piuto. 

PEREGRIN!.    Gods  of  other  nations  adopted  by  the  Romans. 

FABULOUS  or  HEROIC  AGES.  The  period  so  denominated  is  bj  some  compre- 
bended  between  the  delage,  2S48  B.C.,  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  1184  B.C.;  and  by 
others,  between  the  foundation  of  the  early  states  of  Greece,  about  1800  years  B.C.,  and 
the  destructiun  of  the  first  great  Assyrian  empire,  747  B.C. 

FABLE.  MUTHOS.  An  allegorical  divinity,  daughter  of  Sleep  and  Night,  who  is 
■aid  to  have  married  Falsehood,  and  to  have  been  incessantly  occupied  in  counterfeiting 
History.    She  it  represented  magnificently  dressed,  with  a  mask  on  her  face.  (See  Fable, 

LIBRARI.C  DEORUM,  seeretarUs  to  the  god$.  A  name  applied  by  Martianoe 
Capella  to  the  parcae,  as  being  the  ministers  who  dictated,  inscribed,  and  execnted  the 
decrees  of  Fate.   (See  Fates,  page  420.) 

BXCOMMUNICATION.  This  was  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  bat 
very  infrequently  resorted  to  by  the  latter. 

CLEMENCY.  The  temples  of  this  divinity,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  bore  the 
name  of  Atyla,  Her  pecniiar  symbols  are  the  olive  or  laurel,  and  an  eagle  perched  on  a 
thunderbolt  \  and  she  is  represented  on  Roman  medals  as  seated  on  a  lion,  holding  in  ber 
left  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  right  an  arrow  which  she  is  throwing  from  her ;  or  holding  a 
bnnch  of  olive,  while  she  is  leaning  against  a  tree  of  the  same,  to  which  are  suspended 
ccmsnlar  rods,  and  trampling  under  foot  a  heap  of  arms.     . 

STARS.    On  ancient  monuments  stars  were  the  symbols  of  felicity  and  deification* 

ALEMONA.    One  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  infants. 

ESES.    Tyrrhenian  gods,  who  presided  over  good  fortune. 

SLAVERY.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  personified  slavery  under  the  figure  of  a 
meagre-looking  man,  badly  clothed,  with  his  head  shaved,  and  his  fiace  branded  :  the  mo- 
dema  have  added  a  yoke  with  a  large  and  heavy  stone,  and  irons  on  the  feet. 

LARUNDA.  A  divinity  wiio  presided  over  houses.  She  is  probably  the  same  as 
Lara,  the  mother  of  the  Lares.  (See  Lares.) 

CALUSTAGORAS.    A  divmity  of  the  island  of  Tenos. 

ALCIS.  The  Naharvali,  a  people  of  ancient  Germany,  worshipped  Castor  and  PoUui 
onder  this  name. 

GIMLE  or  VINGOLF  {iht  yaUce  of  friendship).  The  paradise  of  Uie  Scandinavian 
goddesses.  (See  Walhalla.) 

GLORY.  An  allegorical  divinity,  represented  on  ancient  medals  as  a  female,  holding 
a  sphere,  npon  which  arc  the  t\«elve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  a  small  figure  which  has  in 
one  hand  a  branch  of  palm,  and  in  the  other  a  garland :  on  one  of  Adrian,  as  having  a 
splendid  crown  of  gold  on  her  head,  and  one  also  in  her  right  hand,  her  left  supporting  a 
pyramid,  the  symbol  of  true  glory :  sometimes  also  with  wings,  a  trumpet,  and  a  cornu- 
copia :  on  many  other  Roman  medals,  under  the  figure  of  Rome,  personified  as  an  Ama- 
son  seated  upon  military  spoils,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  globe  surmounted  by  a 
tmall  Victory,  and  in  her  left  a  hatta  (see  Hasta,  page  568.),  or  spear  without  a  bead  : 
and  in  more  modem  representations,  as  crowned  ^utli  laurel ;  a  pyramid,  with  the  genius 
of  hiatory  standing  near  her. 


iiluu,  in  NMRDk,  vtan  ber  Unfh  mt 

]ordm^  ta>om«,  alie  «■■  onF  of  tbe  Atlasiidn,  H 
athpTi,  CuwUKlra,  who  difd  it  Thslime  *()<ill 
becauM  nil  nlia  cooiulted  tin  oncle  i«cnTcd»- 


A  diTinily  ■iipposrd  to  bp  ilie  time  u  Victoij. 
ilelu  dJTUUtj. 
I'ARDIA.  or  CAKNA.     A  divinity  wi>a  presided  ora  >U  tbcritdfVfe 

T  ZKWONfA.    Th*  DiiDi  of  ihe  Sct».ooisn». 

m^  <Iiw>«('  WHS  pertnnilied  b_v  the  andenU,  and  rcgnrded  u  ■  JincilJ. 

iani,  fjrmi'd  of  cipoun,  tht  incriiur  of  Odin,  Vile,  Bad  Vr,  bj  fbomk 

I.     F'Oii]  l>>^  body  tlif  world  is  inid  In  liiTC  been  fMiined. 

|[}|  LIA,   KDIILICA.  EDl'SA.     On*  of  the  luUlu^-  dinDitin  af 

Onr  Df  Iho  allendint  genii  of  BacchoB,  deified  hj  (he  Atbenuns. 

0  hsTC  been  the  tuieUt  deity  of  ihM  citv.     This  nRme  wu  ^M  Ha 
e  pliicY'd  OH  piolei'ton  on  tlic  prowa  of  tcmi 


»hom 


e  Romt 


Tbe  Greek!  ptrsonified   plenly  u 
i.i.r»lu.a.  <Sce  Plenty,  page  510.) 
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1PANIA.    A  UIM  giren  to  Spain,  when,  after  its  subjection  b^  Bacchus^  tlie  go?ern- 
it  was  entniated  to  Pan. 

ANAB^NON.    One  of  the  ancient  names'  of  tlic  Meander. 

OBSTINACY.     A  dif  inity,  nid  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Night. 

EMULATION.    One  of  the  children  of  Night  and  Erebas ;  depicted  in  modem  repre- 
•KBtmtimis  as  holding  a  trompct,  the  symbol  of  renown ;  a  crown  of  oak,  the  prise  of  vir- 
tiuma  actions ;  and  a  palm,  the  embirm  of  glory  :  or,  as  rushing  towards  the  rewards  which 
she  peicoivcs  in  a  mist;  with  two  corks  fighting  at  her  feet. 

TIGER.  This  animal  was  the  symbol  of  anger  and  cruelty ;  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
figure  of  a  tiger  tearing  to  pieces  a  horse,  signified  the  most  barbaroun  vengeance. 

AUTOM  ATI  A.    Goddess  of  chance.    (See  chance,  page  507.) 

ZEOMEBUCH.    An  evil  deity  of  tlie  Vandals. 

REDICULUS  or  KIDICULUS  (from  redire,  to  return).  A  god  to  whom  a  chapel 
was  dedicated  on  the  spot  where  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  siege  of 
Rome,  his  army  being  struck  with  sudden  fear  on  its  approach  to  tliat  city.  Some  sop- 
pooe  this  divinity  to  be  the  same  as  Tutanus,  who  was  also  worsliipped  in  that  place. 

ACESIDAS.  A  Greek  divinity,  who  had  an  altar  at  Olympia,  in  Elis :  probably  the 
same  as  the  Aceaian  Apollo. 

PENIA.  Goddess  of  poverty,  who,  according  to  Plato,  married  Poms,  the  god  of 
Tichea,^«nd  became  the  mother  of  Love. 

LECHIES.  Sylvan  deities  among  the  Sclavonians,  the  same  as  the  Satyrs  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Fauni  of  tlie  Latins. 

SPEECH.    This  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Rome. 

PHAGER  or  PHAGRUS.    A  kind  of  fish  adored  by  the  Egyptians. 

CREATION.  The  creation  of  the  universe  is  designated  on  a  cinerary  urn  in  the 
Capitol,  by  a  marine  god  in  a  recumbent  posture,  holding  a  long  oar,  symbol  of  ocean, 
iram  wliose  bosom  Psyche,  or  the  soul,  bursts  forth  and  assumes  a  mortal  form. 

MENISCUS.  A  round  covering  placed  on  the  heads  of  statues,  to  preserve  them  from 
injury. 

HERES.  A  divinity  worshipped  by  heirs.  She  was  also  called  M  ARTEA,  as  one  of 
Ibe  companions  of  Mars. 

PERGUBRIOUS.    A  Sarmatian  deity,  who  presided  over  the  fruiu  of  tlie  earth. 

AMBITION.  This  divinity  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  she  wa^ 
repreaented  with  wings. 

GURME.    The  Celtic  name  for  Cerberus. 

ROUSSALK  Y.    Nymphs  of  forests  and  fountains  among  tlie  Sclavonians. 

BIBESIA  and  )  Goddesses  among  the  Romans,  of  whom  the  one  presided  over 

EDESIA.  i  wines,  and  tlie  other  over  viands,  &c.  at  banquets. 

LELA  or  LELO.    The  Cupid  of  the  Sclavonians. 

OSSILAGO.    A  Roman  goddess,  who  presided  over  the  bones  of  in&nts. 

8URTUZ.  The  name  of  the  chief  of  the  fiery  genii,  who,  according  to  Celtic  my  tho- 
logjy  will  appear  at  the  end  of  time  to  destroy  the  universe. 

TUTELA  or  TUTELINA.  A  Roman  goddess,  who  preserved  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
after  they  were  gathered,  and  had  a  temple  on  Mount  Aventine  :  she  is  represented  as  a 
woman  collecting  stones  which  have  fallen  from  Jupiter. 

GRACE.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Nox. 

CUBA.    One  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  infants  among  the  Romans. 

^THER.  Thb  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks,  either  under  the  name  of  Jupiter,  of 
JoBO,  or  of  Minerva ;  or  as  a  di»tinct  divinity,  the  husband  of  Luna,  and  father  of  Dew. 

PALATUA.  The  tutelary  goddess  of  Mount  Palatine,  where  she  had  a  lus^ificont 
temple. 


luCH.    A  Celiic  di'initj,  Mppcwllj  wonhipptd  to  Inbod.    ■ 

I  eilier,  nnd  mmiDndcd  bj  twelte  JafeilDr  deitini  of  bn«,  1 

I.     An  Arlmiin,  nbo  »»  chwged  bta  a  river  b;  Venus,  In  pjM 
li  liF  vtii  redaced  bj  the  iiiieDitbitily  of  the  ajmpb  Ahcthj. 


t  itSCLI-AKUS.    Adi.ii 


fmplin  ntleDdinl  an  Juno,  «bo  bad  nUo  prieiteiiCi  of  lUQ 
|tucli  boQuui.  ibdl  [labtic  etuub  weic  dated  bj-  tbe  jean  of  tbA 

JAftfr  nhom  WedneidBj  i*  said  (o  haia  dcriTtd  iu  name  :  pmti 
J  Dt  Odin.     (See  Odin,  page  J95.) 

Ibook  conUinlng  Ibe  dagmss,  icligiou,  &c.  of  Ibe  ScBodinaTiaa^ 
Itbe  nortb  uf  Europe. 
|.T£S  DU.    Benevolent  dejuei,  «ho  deligbted  in  coureoing  hq( 

I A   fabulaui  EO'ereign  of  GbuI,  Mid  lo  have  fDasdad  LBCtaHl 


I  DnugbieiofTriopiB.kmgof  Argoa:  ibe  manied  Poljawn,  «0a^ 

and  pereiuiJed  her  buaband  to  esUblUb  ■  kingdom,  called,  from  U 

B  iniroduced  Uie  worihip  ot  Cem  and  Pioserpino,     After  her  dcM 

n-  bonnure  ;  a  temple  wu  ececled  to  bei  al  llbame  i  and  a  M^ 

U  Pbios. 

were  deified  b;  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  frecjuentlj  p*| 


Tiie 


:ting  gnddeas  of  to 


and  tillages. 
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ARTS.  TbeM  were  personified  under  the  figure  of  a  wouien  holding  a  caduceue,  and 
having  varioas  impleraenta  at  her  (eet. 

ASCKNS.    One  of  the  epithets  of  the  god  Lunus. 

CAPNOBATES.  One  of  the  epithets  of  Uie  Asiatic  Mjrsians.  (See  Myiians,  page 
137.) 

CONTUBERXALES.  A  name  given  to  two  or  more  divinities  worshipped  in  thfl 
lame  temple. 

COXF  ARREATIO.  One  of  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  instituted  by  Romulus,  in 
which  the  man  and  woman,  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses,  ate  together  a  wheaten 
cake.    This  marriage  wan  peculiar  to  the  patricians. 

OPERTANEI  Dll.    Gods  who  dwelt  with  Jupiter  in  the  highest  region  of  heaven. 

ARCULUS.     A  Roman  divinity  who  presided  over  citadels,  chests,  and  closets. 

ARC  IS  and  OPIS.  Two  Hyperborean  women,  who,  from  tlieir  having,  as  it  is  said, 
introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana  at  Delos,  were  held  sacred  by  the  people  of 
that  island ;  the  dust  of  tlieir  tombs  was  sprinkled  over  the  sick,  while  a  hymn,  composed 
in  their  praise  by  Olcn  the  Lycian,  was  sung. 

EPIDOTES.    Gods  who  presided  over  the  growth  of  children. 

LOKE.  The  evil  deity  of  the  Scandinavians,  who  is  supposed  to  be  chained  in  •  place 
of  torment,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  world. 

PELXiONIA.    A  goddess  invoked  to  repel  enemies. 

SUCCESS.  The  Greeks  erected  temples  and  statues  to  this  divinity,  whom  they  repre- 
sented holding  in  one  hand  a  patera,  and  in  the  other  ears  of  com  and  poppies. 

TSCHERNOBOG.    An  evil  deity  of  the  Sclavonians. 

METUYNA.    A  divinity  who  presided  over  new  wine. 

GONDULA.  A  Celtic  goddess,  who  presided  over  battles,  and  conducted  the  louls 
of  the  slain  to  Odin.  She  is  represented  on  horseback,  covered  with  helmets  and 
shields. 

BAGOA.    The  first  woman  who,  according  to  some,  delivered  oracles. 

SUNN  A.  The  Scandinavian  name  of  the  sun,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  female, 
always  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  a  wolf. 

ZAVANAS.     A  Syrian  divinity. 

DESIDIA.    One  of  the  names  of  IDLENESS  among  the  Latins.  (See  Idlenesi,  page 

SS7.) 

OCCATOR.    A  rural  deity,  who  presided  over  the  harrowing  of  land. 

BAN  IRA.    An  ancient  divinity,  worshipped  at  Maley,  near  Lausanne. 

EVFTERNUS.    A  god  or  genius,  worshipped  by  the  ancients,  as  ttuperior  to  Jupiter. 

QUIES.  Goddess  of  repose,  and  of  the  dead,  who  had  two  temples  at  Rome,  and 
whose  priests  were  termed  the  silent, 

NIORD.  Oneof  the  principal  Scandinavian  deities,  the  ruler  of  the  winds,  of  the 
violence  of  fire  and  water,  and  of  the  treasures  of  the  earth.  He  is  invoked  by  hunters, 
fishermen,  and  navigators.  His  wife  is  Skada,  daughter  of  the  giant  Thiasse,  whose  habi- 
tation is  on  the  mountains. 

LIBATION.  A  religious  rite,  which  consisted  in  pouring  on  the  ground,  from  a  vase, 
■ome  liquor,  generally  wine  or  milk,  a  prayer  being  at  the  same  time  addressed  to  the 
deity  to  whom  the  libation  was  offered :  sometimes  honey  and  fruits  wore  presented  in  the 
swne  manner.  Libations  were  made  on  all  solemn  occasions,  public  and  private.  Some 
of  the  Roman  emperors  were  permitted  to  share  with  the  gods  the  honour  of  libations. 

ANGENONA.    A  goddess  invoked  for  relief  from  quinsy. 

NOR.  A  Scandinavian  giant,  whose  daughter.  Night,  married  the  god  Daglingcr,  and 
becmne  the  nxMher  of  a  beautiful  childy  named  Day.  Night  and  Day  are  supposed  by  the 
ScandJBiTOni  to  ponno  otch  oChor,  Boanted  on  chariots,  round  the  world. 


BHH 

380 
-hU  U  ducrilxd  by  Koiod  u  >  *oniwi  •itb  ■  pais  and  sl«nbNl 

Afim.   tlicpnieni;  ud  SKUU)A,   tlie   tiain. ;    tlie    lart  (^ 
RoBla  nud  Gadur,  ii  tent  on  the  eve  of  b»tl!e  lo  (elect  iLom^ 
,liun.     (See  Fal»,  pag»  429.)                                                              J 
\.     Goddeu  of  Ibealrci,  whole  province  it  was  to  watch  oref  dj 
lie  eJlficoi.    Her  temple  at  Borne   -u  deitrojed   by  Domititd 
or  a  Ibeaire,  duriog  the  cdebcatioit  of  games,  to  bn  wuil  tit  ri|^ 
A  deiiy  invotnl  Lj  the  Romans  on  tri*ial  occMiona.    A  nuB  j 
.  Mm  near  the  gale  Minulia.                                                             "     J 

lieidot  aiphinx.                                                                            i 
A  Sviion  diiinily,  sappOMd  [o  ba  th«  Miw  as  Dagos  uul  OkUMQ 

mt')                                                                           2 
lARDIN'F^'V.  or  CAItMA.    A  diTinity  M  whom  Janui  BMfM; 
.behiogeaorgalea.                                                                           J 
Celtic  ditiniiy,  the  mothei  of  V«Ie.                                                       { 
leltic  j[odde»!,  «lio  prolectod  the  fivounU^s  of  Friga.                         . 
Oman  diTinity,  »ho  presided  oter  the  requeil*  made  to  tb*  oUiei  p 

An  appellatioQ  of  Lucina  at  Tegea. 
.  or  GELASUIS.     God  of  >n;ile>  u>d  joy. 
One  of  the  first  .ejtals  dedicoled  by  Noma  to  tlio  seirice  of  Va4 
R.     The  wife  of  Lif.                                                                                 "] 
L,  UMENIINUS.    Roman  divinitie),  »ho  pieiided  o>ei  ihinM 
gndriets  «lio,  Bccocding    lo  Locian,   was  inioked  For  Iha  iiltailiB 
rtlcBlarly  dra!rcd. 

■ 
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.  A  ScMMUnrnviaa  dimity,  probably  Um  iamt  an  Odia. 
i.  A  Gothic  dirinity,  whose  office  was  to  reconcile  dxflpntei. 
iNES.  The  name  of  the  rural  divinities  of  woods  and  mountains,  represented  by 
its  aa  sbaU  hairy  men  witli  home  and  the  feet  of  a  goat.  Egipan  was  also  a  sur- 
Flan,  or,  aa  others  say,  was  son  of  that  god  and  of  the  nymph  Ilga,  was  the 
f  the  conch  trooipet,  and  was  on  that  account  (see  Triton)  represented  with  the 
ih. 

.    One  of  tlie  principal  divinities  of  the  Scandinavians ;  he  was  brother  of  Frem 
^see-Frea,  page  S95.) ;  he  presided  over  heat,  rain,  and  the  firnits  of  the  earth  3 
seed  riches  and  peace. 
LA.    One  of  the  namea  of  Juno  Lucina. 

fS.    The  Tan  or  chest  used  in  tlie  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus, 
under  the  names  of  Ceres.) 

EGA.    One  of  the  goddesses  invoked  by  travellers  among  the  Romans. 
JDATES.    A  Roman  divinity,  of  i^bom  nothing  seems  to  be  known, 
fe.  The  name  of  the  man  who,  according  to  Celtic  mytltology,  is  to  be  concealed 
wife  under  a  mountain  while  the  earth  ia  consumed  by  fire,  and  is  subsequently 
e  the  world. 

r  DIDO.    A  little  god  worshipped  at  Kiov,  who  was  regarded  as  a  son  of 
)  Sclavonian  Venus^  and  whose  office  was  to  put  out  the  fires  which  had  been 
r  bb  brother  Lela. 
.    The  Venus  of  the  Sclavonians. 

«LUS.    An  ancient  Prussian  divinity,  to  whom  the  head  of  a  dead  nan  was  con- 
sod  bloody  sacrifices  ofiered  to  appease  bis  wrath. 
DA.    The  Zephynia  of  the  Sclavonians.    (See  Zephj^rus,  page  171.) 
'OT£S.    Gods,  called  by  tlie  Samothracians  TheedynateB,  probably  the  same  as 
«  They  were  two  in  number,  and  were  considered  to  be  either  Coelus  and  Terra, 
jid  the  body,  or  humidity  and  cold. 

*HA.  A  Syrian  prophetess,  who  accompanied  Marius  in  all  his  expeditions. 
..  Upon  Roman  medals  a  mask  is  the  emblem  of  scenic  representations. 
rS.  A  cap  which,  being  worn  by  affranchised  slaves,  has  become  the  symbol 
(see  liberty,  page  568.)  ;  it  is  often  seen  on  the  reverse  of  medals,  with  the  word 
inscribed  around  it.  Servius  enumerates  three  kinds  of  the  pileos  worn  by 
ly ;  .one  called  apex,  which  had  a  rod  in  the  centre  of  it ;  the  second,  tuttdus, 
I  fiiced  with  wool,  and  rose  in  a  pomt ;  the  third,  gakrutf  which  was  made  of 
of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice. 

US.  Tbe  god  of  old  men,  whom  the  Greeks,  after  his  name,  called  Ogenida. 
stiff  him  with  Oceanus. 

The  goddess  who  presided  over  expiations,  and  to  whom  spoils  taken  in  war 
lecrated.  The  Romans  ascribed  to  her  the  government  of  tbe  planet  Saturn, 
»  ahe  is  identified  with  Nemesis,  to  whom  that  office  was  assigned  by  the 
I. 

ARI.    Arcadian  divinities. 

,T1A.    A  nymph  revered  as  a  goddess  at  Giiatia,  a  town  of  Apulia. 
S  or  CKRUSMANUS.    A  god  who  presided  over  the  lucky  moment. 
[j£.    A  Roman  divinity  who  presided  over  harvests. 

ULUS,  FORICULUS.  One  of  the  three  divinities  who  bad  the  doors  of 
icier  their  protection. 

?H*  This  name,  originally  assigned  to  a  newly-married  woman,  was  also  applied 
icienta  to  a  variety  of  inferior  deities,  who  were  represented  aa  young  girls,  and 
oiding  to  poetical  fiction,  abounded  in  great  nombeta  ibx<y&|!ao^V  \bft,  >Q;!Kc«^\t^ 


i 

ler,  .dJ  of  iLe  earth.     The  following  may  ho  clu««j  among  Iha  M 
)«anide»  (aie  page  2M.),  Neieidea  («*  page  S11.).  and  Meliada^ 
.  the  .ra  i  the  Naiadea  (aee  page2i0.).  CrMifUdea.  and  Pee.aide.(w 
liled  founiaina  ;  ibe  Potamidra.  who  prraided  o*er  liien  i  and  the  1^ 
punria.     The  nymplia  of  ihe  earth  »ei«  likewiae  of  Tailoua  kiiid*|. 

iJea  (aee  page  109.)     There  "em  likewiae  many  oltirt  Dymphi^l 
le  either  from  their  native  coantiy,  or  from  Ibeti  pareata  ;  aa  Um' 
&c.     Thp  rpithei  of  nymph  ia  applied  by  Ihe  podi  le  any  yOuB) 

a  ■  goat,  "ere  offtred  Id   lhe»  dmnilio.  ;  and   in  Bidlj  an  aniuMt 

1  to  teretal  ihijDiand  ycata.     Tbe  worahip  of  t)«  nympha  ia  piq| 
^lief  prevalent  among  Ihe  andenla,  ItiBl.the  aouli  of  Ihe  dead  wm 
ver  arcanJ  ihejt  lomba.  or  in  thoae  acenea  they  had  lo.ed  di>naB«l 
imu.t  beauriful.po'ab  garden*,  forealj,ic.icwe  regarded  vilh f 
being  tbe  fatonriie  rtiort  of  nympha  and  inTiaible  apiriti.                 1 
ES.     Terrettrial  nympha.                                                                        | 
rAYA  UA  BA.     The  n>olher  of  Ihe  goda,  according  to  Ilie  Scla<^ 
.CIA.     A  name  gtvtn  by  the  Crpeka  lo  the  Booa  Dea  of  tbe  Sd 
..pafellt.)                                                                                            ^ 
lUMPHO.     A  Pruumo  idol,  to  -hom  a  wipent  wa>  conaecraled. , 
\  nymph,  after  *h(.m  the  ialaad  ti  it  eaid  la  ha.e  been  calitd. 
A  warlike  diciniiy  of  the  Scand<nav>an>,  Ihe  wm  of  Odin  and  Bli 
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tITNZADES.  GoddMief  who  were  Mippo«ed  lio  inipire  witli  ftuy.  They  ware  wor- 
iped  at  Fotnim,  in  Boeotia,  where  sacrifices  wero  offered  to  them.  The  Potniadee  were. 
lading  to  aoBie,  the  aaiae  as  the  Bacchantes.  There  were  nymphs  of  this  name.  (See 
■pbs.) 

f EBffiSES.  Daughters  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  They  were  particularly  reverenced  at 
fnia,  that  dtj  having  been  founded  by  Alexander  at  the  command  of  these  deities, 
»  ftppcwed  to  him  in  a  dream.  Some  consider  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Eumenides. 
■od  wemicMiS  two  Nemeses,  who  were  invoked  to  ratify  treaties  and  other  solemn  en- 
laments ;  the  one  (Modesty)  wlto  has  dwelt  upon  earth  since  the  period  of  the  golden 
\l  the  other  (Vengeance)  who  punishes  the  wicked  in  hell.  They  are  represented 
ifid,  standing  upon  a  wheel,  symbolical  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  fire- 
■tij  holding  a  curb  to  restrain  the  bad,  or  a  spur  to  eicite  the  good  to  tirtuous  actions. 
BUG£NIA.  The  term  for  nobleness  of  character  and  high  birth  among  the  Greeks  : 
was  never  deified  by  them  or  by  tlie  Romans,  hut  was  depicted  on  several 
itB»  as  a  female  standing,  holding  with  Iter  left  hand  a  spear,  and  carrying  in  her 
jjhl  a  small  statue  of  Minerva. 

PYKAMIDS.  These  vrere  considered  as  emblematical  of  the  glory  of  princes,  and, 
itBg  the  Egyptians,  of  human  life ;  tlie  commencement  of  which  was  represented  by 

•  base,  and  the  termination  by  the  summit  of  the  edifice.  Some  idolatrous  nations 
Bibe  a  divme  property  to  the  pyrsmidal  form. 

KUTINI  TUTIVIy  nlent  guarduau.    A  name  applied  to  the  Hermes  placed  in  Hie 

Ittnce  of  palaces. 

SOOGONOI.    Gods  who  presided  over  the  preservation  of  animals. 

DRYAS.    A  daughter  of  Fannus,  revered  as  the  goddess  of  modesty.   This  was  deified 

the  ancients,  and  represented  as  a  woman  covering  her  face  with  a  veil.    Sometimes 

I  appears  with  wings,  to  signify  tliat  she  witlidrew  from  the  earth  with  Nemesis,  when 

•  and  corraption  began  to  prevail  among  mankind. 
TIMORIA.    A  goddess  worshipped  at  Sparta. 

ITRENIA.    Goddess  of  presents,  and  particularly  of  those  made  on  the  first  day  of 

I  jaar,  which  were  called  from  her,  strena. 

PRODOMiEL    Gods  to  whom  Megareus  offered  sacrifices  when  he  built  Megara ; 

ff  presided  over  the  construction  of  edifices ;  and  were  invoked  when  the  foundation 

dties  was  laid. 

B>YNIA*    A  Celtic  goddess,  who  presided  over  the  act  of  denying  upon  oath. 

fLORA.    A  goddess  who  presided  over  com.    (Sec  Flora,  page  101.) 

SOPOR,  profound  Mleep—'ia  distingubhed   by  some  writers  from  Somnus.    Virgil 

■M  him  the  brother  of  Death,  and  assigns  his  abode  in  the  entrance  of  hell.  (See  Som- 

I,  page  326.) 

VITYRES.    They  are  introduced  in  the  processions  of  Bacchus,  and  are  represented 

If  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  playing  on  flutes  and  dancing ;  or  sometimes  strik- 

f  with  their  feet  a  kind  of  musical  instrument  called  oeabiUa  or  crupezia. 

NAVIGATION.    This  was  represented  by  the  ancients  under  the  form  of  Isis,  hold- 

|ln  her  handa  a  veil  filled  with  the  wind.    A  dolphin  was  considered  as  a  presage  of  a 

Ituaate  voyage ;  hence  the  custom  of  adorning  ships  with  a  figure  of  that  animal. 

8IGILLA.    Small  statues  which  the  ancients  placed  as  ornaments  in  the  nilcbes  of 

lir  honses ;  and  which,  having  consecrated,  they  worshipped  as  divinities. 

WODAN  or  GODAN,  a  German  divinity,  by  some  identified  with  Mercury.    (See 

odcB,  page  678.) 

EUNICE.    One  of  the  nymphs  who,  according  to  Theocritus,  detained  Hylas  when 

It  on  shore  by  Hercules  during  the  argonautic  expedition.  (See  page  S28.) 

IT  ATA.    A  goddess  invoked  by  the  Romans  to  stop  oonflagjrailtiQBa. 
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DEIPNUS.    A  god  to  whom  tlie  Achilans  attribulod  the  ioodtatioii  of  kiAmmt 
tainroenta. 

NEITU.    A  water  goddess,  to  whom  a  lock  in  tlie  Jjtke  of  Geneva  waa  ncnd,  w 
shipped  by  the  Gauls. 

TITIA.  A  goddeaa  adored  by  the  Mileaiani,  the  same  probably  as  Titaia,  the  flMk 
of  the  Titans.  (See  Titans,  page  174.) 

DELIADES.    Priestesses  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

NARFE.  The  son  of  the  Scandinavian  divinity  Loke ;  he  was  devoured  bylaik» 
ther  Vale. 

SPHRAGITIDES.  The  nymphs  of  Mount  atheron,  who  were  so  called  fnmtktm 
Spkragidium,  wMch  was  consecrated  to  them. 

EURYBIA.    A  nymph,  mother  of  Lucifer  and  the  stars. 

MONKEYS.  These  animals  were  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Egyptians;  vUe 
the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  them  as  a  presage  of  evil.  I'hey  are  ihe  enbkm 
of  imitation,  and  therefore  of  comedy.  A  monkey,  with  a  voung  one  on  its  badi,  m  da 
Egyptian  symbol  of  a  roan  who  hates  his  sun,  as  the  inheritor  of  his  fortune. 

PARTUNDA.    A  Roman  divinity,  who  presided  over  tlie  birth  of  chUdiea. 

AQUATILES  DKI.    Inferior  gods,  who  presided  over  waters. 

VERJUCODUMNUS.    A  Celtic  divinity. 

HERMODA.    An  ancient  Scandinavian  divinity,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Odin. 

TYR.    A  Celtic  divinity,  who  presided  over  combats. 

ENOLMIS.    One  of  the  names  of  the  Py  thia.    (See  Pytho,  page  8S.) 

EPIPYRGIDES.  A  statue,  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  composed  of  three  bodies  of  cs> 
traordinary  height,  and  resembling  a  tower ;'  it  was  placed  near  the  temple  of  Victoiy,BA 
consecrated  by  the  Athenians  to  Hecate.    (See  Hecate,  page  427.) 

PORUS.  The  god  of  plenty.  He  was  son  of  Metis,  goddess  of  Prudence,  and,  Vf  ka 
marriage  with  Penia,  became,  according  to  some,  the  fiither  of  Love.  (See  Penia,  |ii|i 
677,  and  Plenty,  pnge  610.) 

SUBRUNCINATOR  or  SUBRUNCATOR.     A  god  of  labourers. 

AUTHORITY.     A  divinity,  represented  by  the  Romans  holding  axes  and  rods. 

ENG  ASTRIMYTHES.  Prie&tesses  of  Ai>ollo,  who  delivered  oracles  without  monsf 
the  lips. 

G  EAD A,  GEDA,  or  GETA.    A  Celtic  divinity. 

PAVENTIA.  A  Roman  divinity,  invoked  by  the  Roman  women  to  delirer  tbemsdm 
or  their  children  from  idle  fears.  Others  suppose  that  her  name  was  used  by  nothen  t» 
frighten  their  children  into  obedience.     (See  Fear,  page  171.) 

VORA.    A  Scandinavian  divinity,  the  goddess  of  prudence  and  wisdom. 

BRAGER.     A  Celtic  divinity. 

ELEC  TRIDES.  Islands  supposed  by  tlie  ancients  to  be  at  the  month  of  the  Vwht, 
It  is  said  tliat  Phaeton  (see  Phaeton)  was  precipitated  from  the  chariot  of  the  son  ca  obb 
of  these,  and  that  the  spot  where  he  fell  was  converted  into  a  lake. 

LUPERCA.  A  goddess  invoked  by  the  Roman  shepherds  to  delend  their  flocks  bm 
wolves. 

CUR  A.  The  goddess  of  anxiety,  who,  according  to  Hyginus,  fabricated  a  man  oat  of 
clay,  and  prevailed  on  Jupiter  to  animate  her  work. 

POLELA.  The  Hymen  of  the  Sclavonians;  the  son  of  Lada.  (See  Hymen,  page  279.) 

SABBA.    An  enchantress,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Cumean  sibyl. 

PHILI  A.    Goddess  of  friendship  among  the  Greeks.    (See  Friendship,  page  657.) 

SEMITALES.  The  tutelary  divinities  of  roads  among  the  Romans.  (See  Vic,  jnfi 
S70.) 

SEGETIA  or  SEGESTA.    A  goddess  of  harvest. 


PORRIMA.  The  sister  or  companion  of  CanuenU,  the  mother  of  Kvander ;  she  pre- 
sided over  past  events.     (See  Cannenta,  page  510.) 

VITEL.ua.     a  Roman  goddess  from  whom  the  family  of  Vitellius  deduced  its  origiD. 
S13CVLJE.    A  Lutin  name  of  the  Hyades.    (See  Uyades,  page  246.) 
PALESTINES.    Goddeases  worshipped  at  Palxste,  in  Epirus,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
■ne  M  the  Furiea. 
CONDITOR.    A  paatoral  divinity. 
K.        FAUNIGENJB.    llie  Romans  were  so  calted,  as  being  descended  from  Faiaiui.    (See 
[-     'fwmm,  page  489.) 

STORJUNKARE.  A  Lapland  divinity,  to  whom  Thor  entrusted  the  government  of 
tte  world,  and  particularly  of  the  inferior  anhnals. 

GUTUEYL  or  GUTHYL.     The  name  under  which  tlie  Germans  worshipped  the 
aiitlatoe.    (See  Mistletoe,  page  444.) 
SUIINOS,  wool-^pUmer,    A  name  of  Lucina.    (See  Lucina,  pages  38  and  16S.) 
ORBONA.    A  tutelary  goddess  of  children,  and  particularly  of  orphans.    Her  altar 
M  Rome  was  placed  near  the  temple  of  the  Lares. 
LEDA.    Hie  god  of  war  among  the  Sclavonians. 

TRIPOD.  On  Roman  medals  a  tripod,  with  a  crow  and  a  dolphin  placed  near  it,  repre- 
■•ated  the  decemvirs,  as  guardians  of  the  sibylline  books.    (See  Tripods,  page  200.) 

FADiE,  fATJE,  FATIDICiE.  Names  given  by  the  Latisns  to  the  magicians  of 
Gaul  and  Germany. 

8WET0WIA  or  SWIATOWITSCH.  God  of  war  and  of  the  sun  among  the  Sdavo- 
ittians  of  the  isle  of  Rngen. 

UANLADES.    Goddesses,  said  by  Pausanias  to  be  the  same  as  the  Furies ;  they  had 
•  temple  in  Arcadia,  on  the  spot  where  Orestes  lost  bis  senses.    (See  Furies,  page  148.) 
PRONO  or  PROWE.    A  principal  divinity  of  the  Pomeranians,  whose  statue,  placed 
t-  Mdcr  an  oak,  and  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  idols  with  several  faces,  represented  him 
"Vrfii^fiy  a  plough  in  one  hand,  and  a  spear  and  a  banner  in  the  other.    His  name  has  been 
Jednced,  by  some  writers,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  foresight, 

VANJE  or  FATTJiE.  Nymphs  of  the  class  of  divinities  who  were  consulted  on  the 
italBie.    (See  Nymphs.) 

8ALAMB0.  The  goddess  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  She  was  adored  under  tins  name 
at  Babylon,  and  b  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the  same  as  Venus.  Her  festivals  were  cele- 
tatted  with  every  demonstration  of  grief. 

8ULEVES.  Three  rural  divinities,  represented  on  an  ancient  marble  as  seated,  and 
liolding  fruits  and  com. 

GIXIBE.    A  globe  was  a  symbol  of  the  world,  of  power,  and  of  eternity : — one  pre- 
by  a  god  to  an  emperor,  or  by  a  prince  to  his  subjects,  denoted  not  only  superior 
',  but  also  tlie  distribution  of  benefits ;  hence  it  was  sometimes  an  emblem  of  libe- 
fe'i-salily  i  with  a  rudder,  it  denoted  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  surmounted  by  an  eagle  with 
^^^  ittqilajed  wings,  sanctity ;  by  a  phceniz,  eternity  ;  placed  on  a  tripod,  it  was  the  attribute 
flf  Urania ;  and  surmounted  by  a  winged  Victory,  |iolding  a  crown,  it  designated  tliat,  to 
victory,  the  prince  owed  the  empire  of  the  world.     On  a  medal  of  Julius  Cssar  is  a  celes- 
tial globe  on  the  head  of  a  Venus. 

-  MATURE.  This  divinity  is  variously  described  by  authors  as  the  motlier,  wife,  or 
daughter,  of  Jupiter.  She  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Belus  by  the  Assyrians,  of 
Moloch  by  the  Phceniciana,  of  Ammon  by  the  Egyptians,  and  of  Pan  by  the  Arcadians  ; 
ad  it  ia  supposed  that  the  Eplieaian  Diana  also  (see  Ephosia,  page  1G3.;,  under  her  nume- 
Was  eymbols,  designated  Nature  and  her  productions.  Some  acknowledge  a  deity  who 
|waided  over  human  nature,  and  wlio  is  believed  to  be  tlie  sanie  as  Genius.  Nature  is 
I;  ninesented,  in  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  as  a  little  child,  holding  out  it«  UandtA  ¥«i\!i\\ 
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uiR  u  t  veiled  fraule ;   anil  by  tli*  RfloiNni  u  *  wonwD  bol^ag  t  nltm 

■t  mttulj  a«  m  WrmTiial  he»d. 

F^,  or.VIXII  Dll.     Thrrc  dritici  wlia  pniidcJ  orn  (ba  lilrtli  of  cb 
The  goddeai  of  i>i»da[n  among  Ihe  ScoadinBTUni, 
TV.     ThU  wu  deiGed  bj  (he  Biici«iM,  lod  ^ud  lo  tw   Ili«  dtugbUrtl 

lulvlar;  goddcu  uf  cliildten. 
"['.    Thia  nnimil  wJi  (be  »jjnbo!  of  lunpenmcv,  o(  etinoitj,  of  jiq,  •! 
er,  KDd  or  the  public  gacaei ;   and  in  Bengsl  ttre  wtuM  sbphU  ■ 

IS.     A  gnd  narshi|>ped  at  Tbjilin.  in  Ljdie. 

.     A  ^deu  w!io  presided  onri  Uie  purificalion  at  cliUdrM  ;  •  oMi^ 

'D  ihpj  vae  tiiae  dija  old. 

)DES.     PrieMeiMe  of  Ihp  Furies.     (See  Furiee,  pi^  148.) 

1.     A  diiiaity  nordiipped  in  Livonia. 

A.     A  goddeiB  Hba  pieaided  over  marrugei. 

One  of  the  epitheU  of  Drna  Lunaa.     (See  Delta  Lanua,  page  tU.} 
Tliis  »<t>  peraoaificd  by  tbe  Romitnt  aa  a  female,   w)lti  aa  u>|T  «■ 

1  amid  ateim;  douda,  tmisuiided  by  conlnry  wiadt,  k 

a.      Sncriricei  wFie  offend  lo   Ibis  goddeu,  lad  a  aiiiall  taia|ile  i 

I  by  Mfircrlliia,  alWi  bia  escape  from  a  viulcDI  aluna  at  arx. 

DcmoBB  did  DDl,  aisoDg  ihe  Kncieiila,  imply  nsItioIciiI  dettiai  Ot) 

nuch  ihc  lime  sa  the  gtnii.     (See  Geaiua.  page  433.) 
goddefs  wlio  pmidrd  Diet  Ibe  inOictiaa  o(  puninhmei 

tliiji  name  in  tudy  and  in  Africa* 
An  agriciiltunl  dmoifj  of  tbe  Sclatonuwjt.,^^^^^ 
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P£ACOCK«  Vtnitj  wu  ijmbnliwd  by  the  figure  of  thb  bird  with  expaaded  plu- 
Mife.  On  BMdilSi  a  peacock  aignifies  the  conaecratioii  of  prmcesaeSy  aa  an  eagle  does 
ftatof  prinoea. 

KG  A.  A  Dymph,  the  daughter  of  Olenus,  and  nurse  of  Jupiter,  by  whom,  alter  death, 
ibe  waa  placed  among  the  constellations,  under  the  oame  of  Capricomos. 

NANNA.  In  Celtic  mythology,  the  wife  of  Balder  (Apollo),  who  died  of  grief  for  the 
loaa  of  her  boaband. 

¥ITBIN£US.    A  tuteUo^y  deity  of  the  Northumbrians. 

DENATES  or  PENATES.    (See  Penates,  page  404.) 

POT  A,  POnCA,  or  POTINA.    A  tutelary  goddess  of  children. 

HOSTILINA.   A  goddess  invoked  by  the  Romans  for  fertility  and  abundant  barrests. 

LIBERALITY.  An  allegorical  divinity,  represented  as  a  woman  holding  in  one.hand 
a  cormioopia,  and,  with  the  other,  distributing  money.  On  some  Roman  medals  she 
appears  with  a  aqnaxe  tablet,  upon  which  are  marked  a  certain  number  of  dots,  indicating 
the  quantity  of  grain,  wine,  or  money,  given  by  the  emperors  to  the  soldiers  and  people. 

CAHUS  or  CAUTIUS.    The  tutelary  deity  of  adults. 

INDIFFERENCE.  This  is  represented  by  the  Egyptians  as  a  woman  seated  in  a 
melaiicboly  attitude,  with  her  arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom. 

CRABUS.    An  Egyptian  divinity. 

YITTOLFA.    The  most  ancieUt  of  the  Celtic  sibyls. 

PHORSA,  PORRIMO,  or  PROSA.    A  tutelary  deity  of  infants. 

UNXIA.    Croddeas  of  peifiimes. 

NOVENSILES.  These  gods,  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabine  king, 
Tathia,  derived  their  name  from  the  establishment  of  their  worship  being  subsequent  to  that 
of  other  divhiitiea.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  Novensiles  were  deities  who  presided 
Ofver  the  renovation  of  things  ;  others  assert  that  the  term  Novensiles  was  applied  to  nine 
divinities,  Hercules,.  Romulus,  .£sculapius,  Bacchus,  Vesta,  ^neas.  Health,  Fortune,  and 
Faith ;  to  the  Moses  ;  and  to  some  rural  or  foreign  class  of  deities. 

8AR0NIDES.  An  epithet  given  by  Diddorus  Siculus  to  the  druids,  from  their  dwel- 
ling among  old  oak-ti«es. 

NEPTUNES.    Genii  who  are  represented  nearly  like  the  fauns  and  satyrs. 

NAGLEFAR.  A  ship  which,  according  to  Celtic  mythology,  is  to  be  built  at  the  end 
of  the  worid  of  dead  men's  nails,  and  which  is  then  to  convey  the  evil  genii  from  the 


VERVACTOR.    A  god  of  husbandmen. 

EPHYDATIA.    One  of  the  Naiads  who,  according  to  Apollonius,  detained  Hylas, 
the  favourite  of  Hercules,  when  sent  on  shore  during  the  argonauiic  expedition.    (See 
Hjlaa,  page  S88.) 
'  8CHENKN  AK.    A  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  chief  of  the  demons. 

8EMARGLE  or  SIMAERGLA.    A  deity  worshipped  at  Kiov. 

BiELIADES,  MELIAS,  MELIDES,  EPIMELIDES.  Nymphs  who  protected 
flodui ;  daughters  of  Apollo  and  Melia.    (See  Nymphs,  page  581.) 

VATICANUS.  A  god  who  delivered  oracles  in  a  field  near  Rome.  He  is  confounded 
with  Vagitanus.    (See  Vagitanus,  page  690.) 

SEIA.    A  rural  divinity,  who  protected  the  corn  when  first  sown. 

SCOLITAS.  Under  this  name  there  was  a  small  bronze  statue  erected  to  Pan  at 
Megalopolis. 

PANTHEiB.  Images,  worshipped  by  the  ancients,  in  which  were  combined  the  attri- 
botea  and  symbols  of  many  different  divinities.  Of  this  kind  is  an  ancient  representation 
of  Fortime,  wiio,  besides  the  rudder  and  cornucopia,  is  adorned  with  a  lotus,  the  emblem 
of  lab  and  Osiiis ;  the  quiver  of  Diana;  the  segis  of  Minerva  \  the  cock  of  Mercury; 
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<llo.     Sonx^limei,  inslenJ  of  md  mbic  Ggurr,  k  head  onl;  h  Mm.  nr- 

:himcteriatiFii  u  ihBt  <>r  Frtatlioa,  on  >  medal  of  Anloniani.  >tiidi 
n.huls  o(  Srrapi-,  Jupilrr  Ammoo,  Ilip  Sun.  PInio,  Ncpninc,  uri 
LircB  *nd  Ppnatef,  p»ge  401.) 

Inmui  divinii;  wlio  presided  oiet  monfi.     (Ser  UonrU.  ptgt  IB.) 
goitdifis  or  whom  nothing  Ig  kunan  but  the  Dinic. 
Rod  iriioltcH  hj  tliDse  who  wjeded  the  land,  after  liaitei'. 
e  PACIFIC  liy.V.0.    A  dtiDigod  oftbc  itlud  of  Cbiot. 
god  "f  miiriigi-. 
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chariot  dratn  bv  foiii 

horers,  having  ahnnch of  Imi'l 

inihi^ 

ulhei  sn  eagle  (the  ensign  of  the 

pgioiie),  on  ibe  lop  of  a  ipN'- 

loryi 

plsceil  on  tl 

e  back  nf  the  cat. 

LITV. 

Tl.is  .i-a* 

ciDed  bj  the  Romau 

aader  the  figon  of  •  goddCH; 

raisp 

lo  l,er  hon 

OUT  near  (he  Porlut  Collalimu. 

Muk'- 

er  of  Hebt.T 

iui,  Ihe  king  or  Spai 

,  whoie  courl  Hfrealej  »iiil(d 

hr,)i,g 

llial  ciiun 

y,  in    lheprngrr«D 

hii  expedition  agaiact  CRjnu 

ti  •Frpgiit,  »Iikh 

so  terrified  her,  that  f 

G  fled  into  the  woode,  and  ni 

rshj 

ild  bemls. 

It  is  laid  in  fable  tha 
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POETRY.  The  ancients  rzpraased  the  cbarmt  of  poetry  by  various  sjmbola ;  Tic. 
•wins,  which,  idoraed  with  flowers,  were  placed  around  the  figure  of  Homer ;  nightingales, 
which  were  repmented  on  the  tomb  of  Orpheus ;  Pegasus ;  a  head  of  Bacchus,  &€• 
An  iaCBrior  poet  was  characterised  by  a  grasshopper  or  cricket* 

MOUNTAINS.  These,  considered  to  be  tlic  daughters  of  lerra,  were  regarded  with 
partienlnr  rererence,  as  sacred  gnmnd,  and  frequently  worshipped  as  diyioities.  On 
ancient  medals  thry  are  represented  by  genii,  each  being  characterised  by  some  pro- 
daction  peculiar  to  the  country  in  which  the  mountain  is  situated. 

VULTURE.  The  flight  of  this  bird  was  regarded  by  the  augurs  as  among  their  most 
important  omens.  Vultures  were  particularly  sacred  to  Juno  and  Mars,  and  among  the 
Egyptians  they  were  the  aymbol  of  mothers  ;  of  sight ;  of  boundaries  ;  of  knowledge ;  of 
futmity ;  of  the  year ;  of  the  sky  ;  of  mercy  ;  of  Minenra ;  of  Juno ;  and  of  the  weight 
of  two  drachms  ;  the  most  fiincirol  reasons  being  assigned  for  the  symbol. 

TERRIGENiE  FRATRES,  the  eaHh-bom  bratken.    An  epithet  of  the  Titans. 
VILMODE.    A  Scandinavian  sage. 
JODULTA.    A  Saxon  idol. 

THUSSES.    The  Celtic  satyrs.    (See  Satyrs,  page  600.) 

ASYLEUS.    A  Roman  divinity  who  presided  at  the  asylum  established  by  Romulus. 
NUPTIALES.    Gods  who  presided  over  marriage,  of  whom  Plutarch  enumerates  but 
fire,  via.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Suada,  Diana,  and  Venus. 

TORPEDO.  Among  the  Egyptians  the  torpedo  was  supposed  to  aasist  those  fi^h  that 
were  snable  to  swim  ;  and  it  was  therefore  the  symbol  of  a  man  who  saves  others  from 
dnwnlng. 

NENIA.  The  goddess  of  obsequies  and  funeral  songs.  Her  temple  at  Rome  was 
aitaated  near  the  gate  Viminalis. 

FLIES.  These  were  held  in  great  reneration  in  Acamania,  where,  at  Actiuro,  a  bull 
was  ancrificed  to  their  honour,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  The  Greeks,  however,  worshipped 
a  god  named  Myagms  (see  Myagrus,  page  107.),  whose  office  it  was  to  drive  away  these 
insects ;  and  a  similar  function  was  ascribed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ekron  to  their  deity 
Beelaeboth  or  Achor.  (See  Achor,  page  284.)  It  is  said  that  flies  were  never  seen  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 

DYSER.  The  name  of  certain  Scandinavian  goddesses,  who  were  supposed  to  conduct 
the  mqIb  of  heroes  to  the  palace  of  Odin. 

WALH  ALLA.  The  heaven  of  the  Scandinavians,  in  which  the  souls  of  those  who  fell 
in  battle  are  said  to  dwell  with  Odin.  Here  they  pursue  the  chase,  and  the  warlike  em* 
ployments  in  which  they  delighted  during  their  lives,  and  at  night  assemble  at  a  banquet, 
and  drink  mead  out  of  tlie  skulls  of  their  enemies. 

CONISALUS  or  CONISATTUS.    An  Athenian  divinity,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
t!ie  Priapns  of  Lampsacos.    (See  Priapus,  page  1 38.) 
TOWNS.    The  Greeks  confened  divine  honours  on  the  founders  of  their  towns. 
FA  L ACER.    A  god  of  the  Romans,  by  some  considered  to  preside  over  fruit  trees. 
POLLENTIA.    Goddess  of  power  among  the  Romans. 

PARED RI,  Gr.  Gods  having  their  »eaU  close  to  each  other :  so  called,  because  wor- 
shipped at  the  same  altar  and  in  the  same  temple.    These  are  also  named  SYNODI. 

VOLA.    A  Scandinavian  prophetess,  the  autlior  of  the  Voluspa,  a  work  similar  to  the 
Edda.    (SeeEdda.) 
MIMIS.    The  Celtic  god  of  wisdom,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Minos. 
YAGA   BABA.     An  infernal  divinity  of  the  Sclavonians,  who  is  described  as  a 
hideous  old  woman. 

COMPLAINT.    One  of  the  daughters  of  Night.    (See  Night,  page  227.) 
CYRUS.    A  name  under  which  the  Persians  wenhipped  the  sua. 
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m.    A  rod -ha  |a«rfd*J  «ef  the  n 
L'SA.    A  Ariulj  >Imi  pwMaJ  on 
fMlJm  who  prnilcd  urn  tbrt  imtas  at  tMiL 
I.    A  Celtic  ili'litiij.  tit  vsa  ■•  BiIfwm.    {Sc* 
As  rjiiU'Ci  [u  the  giyi*  wbatt  mnldp  ai*  dniiantl. 
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The  irirmdaat  of  the  ScBfldiiut*i*H  koA  Tn€^, 
NUDOTl'S,   KODUTIS,  ot  NCIDLTU8.     A  TWi  ppl 

TheBkmr  of  ■  diughtn  of  PriUD  ;  klMof  ai 
■■  ^oddest  of  hope-     (See  Hope,  |i«fc  IU.> 
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that  enabled  him  to  pass  througli  air  and  water.  Wlicn,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Odin, 
tccording  to  Scandinavian  mytliolojr}',  shall  be  devoured  by  the  wolf  Fenris,  his  death  will 
be  avenped  by  Vidar. 

LIMES  (/tmt'O-    A  Roman  deity. 

HIPPONA  or  EPONA.    A  goddess  who  presided  over  horses. 

EPIDOTES.     A  genius  revered  by  the  Lacedemonians. 

PRUDENCE.  An  allegorical  divinity,  represented  by  the  ancients  with  two  faces, 
denoting  her  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  her  anticipation  of  the  future. 

TOUR.     The  name  of  a  god  adored  at  Kiov. 

DOMASCHNIE  DOUGHI  or  DOMOWYE.  Tlie  Lares  of  the  Sclavoniant.  (See 
liErrs,  page  404.) 

DOMICIUS.    One  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  marriage. 

CAPPADOCIA.  This  country  was  represented  on  medals  under  the  figure  of  a  wo- 
man bearhig  a  standard,  and  having  a  turreted  crown  on  her  head. 

PSAPHO.  A  Libyan,  who  received  divine  honours  after  death,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  taught  some  birds  to  repeat  the  words,  '*  Psapho  is  a  god  ;*'  the  people  (ignorant 
of  the  stratagem  be  had  employed)  supposed  that  ihey  were  uttered  by  inspiration* 

SILNOY  BOG  or  KREPKOY  BOG,  the  strong  god.  A  Sclavonian  idol,  repre- 
senting a  man  holding  a  globe  and  a  lance,  and  having  the  heads  of  a  lion  and  a  man  at 
his  feet. 

NASCIO  or  NATIO.  A  Roman  goddess  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  children, 
and  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Ardea. 

PERSIA.  The  worship  of  the  true  God  appears  to  have  originally  prevailed  in  this 
country ;  but  that  this  pure  fiidth  soon  degenerated  into  Zabaism,  a  system  in  which  the 
hearenly  bodies  became  objects  of  adoration,  is  evident  from  the  most  ancient  ruins  of  Per- 
sian monuments  still  existing,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Istakar,  or  Persepolis.  Zabaism  is 
said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  introduced  from  India  by  Mahabad,  who  is  probabljr  the 
Mena  (see  Menu,  p.  532.)  of  that  country,  as  his  ordinances  appear  analogoos  to  the  com- 
plicated polytheism  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  these  doctrines  were  super- 
seded by  the  more  simple  religion  of  the  magi  or  wise  men,  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
extensive  leafning,andcultivatedin  an  eminent  degree  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  oriental 
astrologj.  They  rejected  the  worship  of  the  planets,  as  divinities,  and  adored  light  and 
fire  onlj  as  the  emblems  of  the  deity  :  they  acknowledged  two  separate  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  Yaxman  and  Abriman,  called  by  the  Greeks  Oromasdes  and  Ahrimanius,  between 
whom  they  supposed  a  perpetual  con^ct  would  be  maintained  6000  years,  when  the 
Ibrmer  would  triumph,  and  Abriman  with  his  followers  be  cast  into  a  world  of  torment  for  a 
limited  period,  while  the  virtuous  would  be  immediately  and  eternally  happy  with  Yacman. 

The  magi  were  held  in  great  reverences  until  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Persia  by 
Smerdis,  one  of  their  body,  in  whose  cause  many  of  them  were  slain ;  but  their  dignity 
vras  soon  restored  by  Zoroaster  or  Zerdusht,  a  native  of  Balk.  Several  philosophers  of 
this  mune  have  been  enumerated,  some  of  whom  must  have  6ourished  at  a  very  early 
period,  as  they  have  been  identified,  by  different  writers,  with  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  ficc :  it  is  conjectured,  n^dth  some  probability,  that  from  one  of  these  Zoroasters  the 
magian  system  derived  its  origin,  and  that  it  was  reformed  by  another,  who  lived  in  the 
xeign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  He  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  one  supreme  being,  the 
creator  of  all  things,  to  whom  Yazman  and  Abriman  were  subordinate ;  he  worshipped  the 
son  as  Mithras,  the  mediator  between  man  and  the  deity,  and  acknowledged  various  orders 
of  good  and  evil  genU,  who  presided  over  the  stars,  elements,  &c.  which  they  inhabited* 
He  considered  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  deity,  and  ordered  that  the  sacred  fire,  which  be 
pretended  had  been  received  from  heaven,  should  be  kept  constantly  burning  in  houses ;  also 
in  mall  temples,  called  pyrea,  where  it  w<b  worshipped  with  the  face  turned  towards  the 
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1  and  eati-n  bj  tlio  msgi,  tlie  mitcriil  ports  of  Ihe  tnmul  being  cmtidanl 
j>  IliD    ditinity.     No  tepmcnuilioDi  of  Hie   deity    wcie   JiUo-td  bj  Ita 
Xencj  la  said  to  hue  dfsUoyed.  upon  this  piiacipk,  »11  the  inapi  k> 
rvciin  Ipinplra  :  in  a  later  prriad  of  tlirlr  Iiiilxiy,  liowevn,   ihey  Bppeu  U 

liniliea,  uu   inlroducpd  ia  lome  parts   or  Ihdr  pmpiic.     Tbe  Inwtagf 
oaUincd  in   Ibe  Zeii(lBie>>ti,  a  oacted  book,  tud  to  have  bran  writtcsb; 
au  ot  tbe   ruoiil  and  irligious  ubsensnces,  of  tbe  iMiotagical  ud  oto 

citiei,  in  the  Pf  reeei,  tb*  descendunti  of  s  colony  of  Peniuii,  "ho  mk 
part*  of  lliiiilostui  wlien  Ihcii  own  couuuy  •>■  cmnjuervd  by  the  Uibs- 
n  Ihe  cighch  cpnluiy  of  the  Chrisiiui  en. 

allegoricil  diTuiily.  repretentid  as  an  old  man   nicb  long  wingi,  Irtfiag 
niattoct,  with  irons  and  a  thaio  lo  hit  fwl,  lo  mdic.lo  (lial  tlie  rapidttj  o( 
ulatcH  by  sjsiematic  rule,     Macmbiia  isaerti,  tliat  cords  »ere  £»»ttiitd  U 
rn  "hen  designalingTime.     The  larioua  diTiaions  of  time  men  altu  po- 
e  and  female  Skiiici,  according  to  tlie  gendn  of  ilicii  nuoes;  and  llior 
nied  in  religious  proceisioDS.     AmoDg  ihe  niodema,  Time  ii  atlegnrued 
old  man,  v-iih  a  beanl  and  grey  hair,  too  Urge  wingi  at  bii  biick,  a  Kjtk 

y  two  stags,  "liich  br  is  diiring  at  their  ultnort  <peod. 

A  god  (mentioned  by  Aaiobiui)  who  awnis  to  bare  been  lbs  ■drcmyot 

lie  gods  pipsiding,  vilb  pecuiini  &«aur,  otpi  any  one  parlicntar  MwaCi}. 
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s,  104 

luM,  66 

ises,  67 

Ouxis,  SS8 

100 

y  of  Phocifl,  40 

POLLO,  30 

'  Abantis,  Euboea,  85 

8,  PeraeuB,  229 

At&lanta,  07 

Danilie,  228 

,176 

sntaur,  55 

of  Eurjd&roas,  166 

^  of  Argofty  185 

lend  of  JEnens,  S81 

redan,  415 

Btrunan  chief,  540 

lone  of  Pluto,  4 

n,  or  Al  Deb&ran,  Arabian  god, 

mm,  301 
35 

IbelHo,  or  Abelloo,  Osiris,  388 
)2 

Osiris,  338 
;69 
425 

Saturn, 108 
orse  of  Pluto,  4 

}1 

Ria,  338 

176 

&loas,  510 

B,281 

ovras,  OsiRis»  338 

»,  374,  382 

,  Anatic  Mysia,  188 

8,  Jove,  9 

e,  517 

i  giant,  175 

,194 

0 

184 

a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  888 

iomt,  498 


Ac&cesYam,  204 

Acacesius,  Mercury,  ib. 

AcacetoB,  id.  ib. 

Ac&cos,  ib. 

Acal&ris,  251 

Ac&mas,  son  of  Theseus,  87 

,  son  of  Antenor,  182 

,  a  Thradan,  185 

Ac&roas  or  Adftroaa,  son  of  Asius,  217 

Acantha,  a  nyraph^  19 

Acanthus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  585 

Ac&ra  or  Alquib&la,  525 

AcamanKs,  95 

Acamas,  347 

Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  115 

,  king  of  lolchos,  191 

• ,  a  Thesprotian,  844 

,  a  TbeMalian  prince,  448 

Acca,  a  companion  of  Camilla,  560 

A  oca  Laurentia,  460 

AccYi,  452 

Accitani,  71 

Ac^lns,  104  ' 

AceraantiSy  Cyprus,  280 

Acerbas,  Sichaeus,  892 

Aceraecdmes,  Apollo,  20 

AcesYdas,  577 

Acesius,  Apollo,  20 

Aceasamteesy  137 

Acesta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  488 

Acestea  or  ^geatus,  382 

Acetet,  556 

Achad,  Jove,  9 

Achsa,  Ceres,  111 

Achad,  68, 109 

AchaemSnYdes,  421 

AcbaeuSy  109 

Achaia,  75 

Achaians,  109 

Achates,  friend  of  ^neas,  381 

,  a  river  of  Sidly,  417 

Ach^oia,  CalUrhoe,  347 
Acheloides,  Sirens,  327 
Achelous,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  264 
— — ,  a  river  of  Epirus,  255 
Achem5ne,  daughter  of  lob&tes,  184 
Acheron,  a  river  of  the  infernal  regions^ 
317 

,  a  river  of  the  Bruttii,  378 

Ach^usla,  a  river  of  Tbesprotia,  817 


Acmon,  Uibtt  of  CceIdi,  19S 

,  ■  LjnMinu,  MB 

Acmooldea,  SifuiN,  109 

AcoDteni,  SSO 

Acn,  IS8 

Aehndiu,  416 

Ad*,  a  numatiin  of  Palopuweaaii  SI 

Aaw»,  duigfaur  of  tba  Aatenmi,  IS 

',  Vkkdi,  138 

,  DliMA.  IM 

AemphnU,  90 
Acn^)bDliu,  AroLLo,  ib. 
Ameoii,  Jove.  9 
Acrtgu,  •  liver,  417 
AeimtopMM,  B*coani,  IM 
Aailai,eT« 
Acriu,  Jtnni,  17 
ActMUai«,  Jon,  9 
Acrilna,  Jdho,  IT 
Acridly  4M 
AcridoDiii,  Dulii,  US 
~        i,»9 


Adbloi,  XT,  18S,  3S8 
Aollu,  Afollo,  10 
AcroeanwDivi  motoiadaB,  410 
Acran,kiiuofUieC«unniw>,  11 

1 B  Greciui,  SU 

AodnEoi,  SOO 
Actas,  a  Narid,  S44 

,  ClBU,  111 

or  ActiM,  Orithju,  Ml 

AcUcon,  bono  of  Apollo,  19 

,  MO  of  ArisUBOi,  119 

ActUiiguie>,4I6 

AcOan, Sal  ' 
Actiiu,  AroLto,  SO 
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mi)  59)664 

m  of  Sicily,  4S8 
417 

>f  Atiiei»9  61|87) 
f,104 

on,  IN) 
!BB,  ib. 
,909  166 

eiUy64 


dand,  88 

>TB,9 

8,900 

n  of  Acbaia,  161 
9i6fia,90 

1,986 
;iain,  166 

)LLO,  90 
kCCHUS,  160 

FuNOt  87 

ancient  nmmef  of,  884  j  mjtho- 
5;  MMaed  animals,  &c«  or,  886 

>ys,  9 
POI.LO,  90 

B  Nile,  977, 984 

ngof£gjpt,97,884 

le  of  the  wro  ancient  provinoea 

167 

S8 


ActaBon,  160 
lacian  prince,  146 
ofCblonia,100 
eoaly,  ib. 
chillea,  8 
v&iis,  Jaaon,  194 

scaniofl,  888 
>f  AncUsea,  194 
na,  king  of  Alba,  888 

book  of,  xedted  before  the  em- 
nitos,  401 

VB,  9 

n  of  Macedonia,  686,  409 
8 

;I8,  888 
erofSatniiia,989 

nn«684 


,  a  city  of  Thrace,  168 

JEoliny  mother  of  Protogenea,  70 

,  the  kingdom  of  ^5lat,  814 

JEoHm^  814 

.£oIian  colonization,  96 

JEoHdes,  UlyiMS,  44 

,  the  lip&ri  islands,  814 
.£6li8,  896 
iB6lo8,  son  of  Hellen,  95, 100 

Ist,  kingof  Phthiotis,  814 

— ^— ,  god  of  the  winds,  ib. 

8rd,  the  son  of  Ame,  816 

.£on,  989 

iEorp&ta,  146 

^pea,901 

£py,  91 

iEphj^,  king  of  Arcadia,  ib. 

,  a  Trojan,  487 

iEqm,889 

^qnictUs,  iEquidUi,  or  ^oi,  609 

iErea,  Diana,  160 

^res,  a  divinity,  678 

Aeria,  Crete,  07 

,  E^t,  884 

.£r6sa,  Cypnu,  980 

^£nmma,  579 

j£s,  678 

.£sftcas,  177 

iEscnlanus,  678 

.£scnlapios  or  Asclepias,  168 

iEsetes,  198 

£sts,  877 

.£son,  821 

^sonltdes,  Jason,  194 

^Isopns,  a  liver  of  Mysia,  189 

,  son  of  Bacolion,  176 

,  a  river,  907 

.£stii,  686 

.Ssdvales,  68 

.£syetes,  father  of  Alcath6ns,  916 

,  iEsetes,  990 

iEsyranetes,  Bacchus,  180 

.Ssynmns,  918 

^tbe,  969 

iEther,  Jots,  9 

,  a  diTinlty,  677 

iEtherea,  Minibva,  46 

iBtheria,  Ethiopia,  61 

iBthiceS,  66, 686 

J£thi6pe,  Lesbos,  900 

iEthi6pes,  467 

iBthlopIa,  61 

^thiops,  JovB,  9 

— — ,  son  of  Vulcan,  64 

iEthKos,  159 

iBthqn,  horse  of  Hector,  196 

^  a  horse  of  Pallav  666 

iBthra,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  144 

,  daughter  of  Ooettnns,  946 

iEthrca,  Rhodes,  107 

iEthusa,  78 

^tion  or  Eetion,  69 

^tna,  a  danf^iter  of  Ccsliis,  644 


Propria,  ib. 

,  pcnooifadoD  of,  ISti 

,  ajaboli  of,  ib. 

Afrlcw,  212 
AfriUf , BSJ 

Ac«aede,flls 


Apaippida,  MoMt,  87 


A|MhjiiiM,[bL 
Afive,  k  Keicid,  S44 

.  dngbla  of  Culani,  t|0,  S 

Agie*!*.  CTBltE.  411 

Ap,  penoiuficuioB  of.  Hi 
AgelutQi,  Plcto,  i 
AfelaiB,  tea  of  Hondo,  101 
,  >  Tnju,  196 


Agenor,  no  of  Neptaw,  7B,  181 


-,  tonorKiubr,  2C1 
_       ™  or  Ageraoi*.  473 
Agei,  Ai^usUn,  4£6 


Alcmena,  dinghtrr  of  Electijon,  S48 

,  d«ughtei  of  Amphiinui,  311 

Alcom^ae,  44 


SIT 
SS6 


town  of  FiceDOin,  9T9 
iigofAllw.181 

Jhho,  17 
»A 

Lacni,  sot 
Mont,  ib. 
■,ST6 

■on  of  Neploiw,  M0 

BiitumiB,  540 

L» 

,490 

I.  Haunt,  ITO 

[umber,  MO 

•on  of  Hercuira,  104 

■ncMlor  of  Ueicoha,  101 

firtharot  Amphitrjon,  IciO 


-,iTn 


.,170 
'roj*o,  546 


■,  king  of  Megtn,  4t 
.,  lonof  PuthaOQ,  114 
-,  a  Tiofui,  316 

of  Aclifon,  l(« 
or  Alcrflu,  lis 
,994 

It,  MsacuBTjih. 
■,ib. 

',  HlMUVA,  46 

id.  ib. 

HlRCULM,  lOS,  lOS 


a,  a  DUiva  of  Arcadia,  104 

',ioDofLaeitM,  S43 

11, 1S4 

S40 

,  SOO  ;  garden  of,  S04 


lOS 

,  CIsopatra,  danglilerofldaa,  too 

Alcjfuueus,  fl  giuiii,  175 
Alea,  MiNirvi,  40 
Alecto,  14M 

Alector,  ■  Sputin  prince,  ST9 
Atrc!tJon,  70 


Alei 


n  fieia.  I 


I,  Hii 


1,105 


)v,SM 


Aleo  01  Alei  Deni,  Mis 

Aleon,  147 

Aleaia,  a  towD  of  Gallia  Celtica,  617 

AleUB,  Tiuiu,  38) 

AJelei,  S81 


Alcti 


SI7 


»,  IT4 


Aleni,  ion  of  Apliidki,  40 

,  king  of  Tegca,  105 

Aleunder,  Parii,  148 

Alexandra,  Cawudni,  230 

Alexandria,  a  Iowa  of  Lowet  Egjpl,  SSI 

Aleziftre,  104 

Aleiic&CQH,  Afollq,  SO 

,  N«rT«N«,70 

AlBiiiboe,  177 

AIU,a44 

Alibion.  T8 

AligSoa,  ViHut,  its 

AUlm,  Arab  moon,  fi3S 

Alipee  Deni,  Miacuai,  1194 

Alipheria,  II 

Aliiium,  01 

Aliteiia,  Cbrei,  111 

Atileriui,  Jovi,  0 

Aliila,  ViNUB,  118 

Allah  Taala,  ^  of  the  AraU,  5ZS 

Allat  oc  Allith,  ib. 

,  a  goddeu,  526 

Allmlt  niAWiuSii 
Allia,  501 
Allobr5i 


Allobr5Eei.51T 
Alma,  CuRXt,  Ml 


Almon,  a 


T,3aT 


Aloeiu,  a  giant,  IGD,  133 
AtOgoi,  Tjphan,  131 
AlgJdcB,  I6U 


Uanlimz,  filS 

—_ RliMJc»,'ib.' 

— '■ SumiDa^,  ib. 

Alpticii,  Uii^o,  ICI 
Alplioibwi,  U7 
Al|rheiu,  01,1)1,  i;0 
AI[M,  I'nuiioMn,  S45 
Alquibala  or  Acan,  SSS 
Alronri,  tS4 
Altwi,U 
Alte.SU 

AliellM,  Romaliu.  SB6 
AllliM,SOfi 
AltbCpw,  IH 
Alti«,» 

Aliiu,  Jurr,  ib. 
AW,  Plcto,  5 
Altrii,  C.mt..  Ill 
Alumna,  id.  iti. 


Aljba.  ItT 
AlfbH,  164 
Aljrnu,  Jovi, 


Aiulcui,  SSS 
Amalfi,  ITS 

AmilUin,  the  god,  SIS 
,  dtugliur  of  MeliMua.  3 


w,18 

.  I  Nereid,  S44 

doDghler  or  Ocunui,  I 
,  two  Nereidi  of  lUu  oi 


on  o(  Mvrop*,  114 

iTroiiln,  170 

<,  tTrojui.SSg 

>,  fit  <n  AlciDieod,  t47 


Anuim«uii. -lOT 

Anaxo,  daucUter  of  filoiH.  24B 
Ancvue,  Udk  i>f  ArflJil,  02 

,  sn  j£toliao,  StW 

,  Kn  of  NeplDDP,  9«,  1S8 

' ,  k  MD  of  Ltcui^iu,  MS 

Aneuii,  9T4 

Anceitiu,  1139 

Andinrin.  Nem«^>ii,4Sl 

ADcheiDOlus.  as3 

Andip-miin,  Jov»,l> 

ADchueiiius.  il), 

AachiMai,  ■  Greek  chief,  170 

,  Tithei  uf  Slentei,  271 

■  1  Plisuiui,  toe 

Ancliiii'S,  107 
Anchisiiilei,  JCaeu,  137 
Ancilii,  461 
AacoDs,  SMI 


other  of  Numllor,  SM 
town  of  Pelopanneaa*.  91 
luwD  of  Latiam,  t54 
utoiiBd  Potlui,  117 


Dgofdie  Bebiyc»,  321,410 
friend  of  A:aii,%,  38! 
■o  ■  friead  i>f  £nni,  684 
bonUmiD,  S4e 
ST 

one  of  Ijie  Danildri,  7U 
Ling  of  Argos,  SOI 
■on  of  Ornenoa,  SOT 
e«,  Phocuii,  aoi 


^tOT  uid  PolloT,  ib. 
Mtletut,  IStt 
Tot-An«c,  lU 


Andnri 


',  IGI 


BI7 


<[  Andmrlc,  394 
Andfgtl.iu,  517 
AodcBiaLuimiu,  ib. 
AnJeia,  111 
Andes,  a  j.enple  .if  Gallia  Cellim,  617 

,  a  linage  of  lUk,  W8 

Andi-ii..,  VirRil,  5^1 
An.lii.i:,..  Crnr.,  1 
A.ia..«.,  iUn(i.,n^,10S 
ADdnemoD,  9& 
AndrogeuB,  a  Gieek.  407 

—- .  nan  of  Minuii,  440  (uc  «Uo  99) 

Andromache,  189 
ADdromeda,  330 
Andro|iliOotH,  Venu..  110 
Andros  or  Aadroi,  413 
Andrui  01  Androa,  the  idand,  ih. 

1  of  EuiJIDUtlltlB,  ib. 


i>  or  An€ 


^BS 


Angelia, 

,394 

AoImo. 

I 

Ang«la, 

.,  MlBCDBT,894 

souiifMerruiy,  78 

Angflno" 

n«,  a?!) 

ia,tt» 

An|it™ 

,  Medaa.  )04 

Angii,  ( 

119 

rii,  ib. 

An^" 

D*.  Tl.eb.ns.  136 

A.^uix 

-.les,  .Eiaiii.lTS 

A[n;iiiiii 

1,  r.n2 

AnU'u 

..  or  Puiper  cUtui.  IBS 

Aniceiu, 

•.101 

Anieo,  BOO 

AniRioi 

,ib. 

Anigiid«f,  SIS 

AiilIphoD,  86S 

Ai.i<uili  >»cTea  unong  E^jptiam,  Uii 

Anllphni,  ion  of  TbnOlBi,  IW 

Ani<j,  £00 

,  R  Meooiui  chier,  ItS 

Aniiui,  Big 

,  lOD  of  PrTmin,  118 

AniM,  409 
Amm,  433 

looeof  thecOQiu^iniiCUt 

AnnsmeUcli  nr  A*h(Rroth,  884 

Ann*  Pereimii,  48) 

j\Dlipuli*.-l* 

AnniiMttri*,  6S 

Annons.  510 

Amitiuiui,  390 

Anobretb.  lOB 

Anlilheei,  STS 

Anuslfi.  Vrsi'3,lB0 

AD'iDm.  982 

Anier  or  Auiur,  117 

Antoninua  Pirn,  column  of.  MB 

Anlxi  Ot  Antlu,  F'jbto  iJf.,  13S 

Anioniiu,  Marcus,  SM,  SST  (*»  ■1m4£ 

,  iiughler  of  JobSU-B.  IW 

.CreteMi»,OM 

Aulsu.,  IhegiaiH,  lOa.  US 

- chief  of  Tumu!'.  i&i 

Anlmn,  114 

AQUmdroK.  ■  town  of  A»in  Minor.  400 

Anabis.  GS9 

.  Andfw,  411 

Amur,  H  ci(T  of  the  VoUd,  505 

.  «  [j«lnn  cWrf.  653 

AnlrDor,  141 

Anittim,  JovB,  0 

Ant^roR,  S9g 

Anyc™,  MinW.aiS 

j^DTecorii,  302 

A.iVIiis.R  Titan  17* 

A.iiB,fla6 

Alitlie..J«NO,ST 

AoD,  OsiHil,  us 

^.  R  town  oT  loDU,  loa 

,«on  of  Neptune,  80 

Anthedun,.WwrotB«oti.,8a 

AuiiiH.  Jtccotii.  ib. 

,  a  njmph,  \b. 

-^— ,  Euboa,  &S 

Aulhria,  Sni 

Aunldet.'Miisei,  6T 

Antheu,  naympti,  SBfi 

AoiiiBi  Deus,  Hfhcdlu.  IOS 

Anllieo^ioti,   ISiJ 

.  Bacchm,  IW 

Aunt,  B  moanluD  of  ArgOli*,  161 

Anth«n»».Suao>,  ST4 

,  DiiN*,  ib. 

Adds,  SSS 

Apamea,  S)7 

r^flil^fbl..  #.f  PniH^ninf    ilk 

Ai.ai^chomfnH,  Diana,  ini 
ApiKmoT.  Jove,  9 

Antliea»,.un  Of  Neptune.  78 

-,  >  coni|.»nion  of  Matu,  3H2 

Ainluria,  Minekva,  4S 

Ai.tl.iii»,  B.c<-iii)s      SO 

VtNUS.  IM 

A,.aU,r!u,,Jo.E,» 

,  di..:g1itcr  of  aienBdms,  S88 

Ape,,.iu*.id.ib. 

Ami**  or  Amaa.  ronTimii.  13) 

Ape«iiitiB«.  Jove,  10 

Anlidea.  wifoof  Vulcui.  63 

Aptsa«t„,  orAphw«..ih. 

.  d«ug1ilerof  JobilBB.  1S6 

. ,  djiuglitetof  Antolycu*.  119 

,  or  Pemt,  a  town  cm  the  Proponi 

Anticlus.  267 

133 

;:,ts,2.';;rs ".--.... ....«» 

Apha,  0«nia,  IBS 

Aphttca.  129 

.  d.ugl.l.-r  of  EiiiJW.,  101 

Ai.huite,  VtvDi,  139 

,»ifeofBuru%aSB 

,  (l<iuglil.'t  of  (EdIpuB,  281 

Anlilochn*,  158 
Antimacliuj,  UlS 
AnlinWis,  eon  of  Eupi^iiliBR,  273 
AndiMihu*.  «on  of  ]  [f.ciil.:.,  104 
Antiupe,  Aai.Ta,  183 

-,  lliedBiigWrofNjiteui.  S21 

,  nuetn  at  ll>v  AmaioiiB,  &S 

Ao(icbilWB,sT">inn.  aiJ 

,  king  i.f  tbf  LK^nKOnes,  II 

,  um  of  Helamimi,  347 

. ,  >on  of  SirpEdon,  SdG 

. ,  wm  of  LaodMn,  403 


A]ilioIU.les,  232 

Apli^TPi,  Csilor  and  PalloT,  147 

Aptierrndolh,  34S 

Apbeeii,  Castor  and  Pollux,  14T 


-,  MB  of  ArcM,  STS 
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ly  m  person  alhided  to  by  ITIyMes, 

-,  king  of  Atheni,  87 
B,  m  district  of  Athens,  ib. 
IS,  646 

lOSy    JOVBy     10 

I,  Mads,  71 
>,  id.  ib. 

ta,  Vsiius,  199 
topdUs,  129,  tS6 
OsiSM,  838 
128 

cyosi,  90 
reece,  S 

YB^LH,  411 

i,  ArcadiAOs,  92 
IS,  120 

og  of  Argoe,  27 

>VB,  10 

SIR  IS,  S39 

Peiasgian,  S 

e  bull,  336 

,  son  of  Hippasns,  242 

SOD  of  Phaosins,  214  , 

rios,  Jove,  10 
uis.  Circus  Maximas,  368 
>p5lu,  19 
17 

son  of  Chronos,  283 
Venator,  424 
La,  Antandro.^,  409 
-,  a  town  of  Macedonis,  635 
-,  a  city  of  Libya,  457 
30,  JovB,  10 

I,  Adporlna,  or  Asporlna,  Miner - 
I 

phia,  Venus,  129 
»us,  Apollo,  20 
eas,  674 
us,  Mons,  565 
s,407 
Venus,  129 
407 
IS.  244 
135 
98 

Victory,  121 
376 
,  ib. 

alide,  539 
ctoa,  370 
»ztis,  517 
irbellB,  ib. 
1,443 

•  Dei,  584 

M.540 

LS7ff 

Boieaa,931 

101,533 

It  fir 


Arabia  Petnca,  ib. 

Descrta,  ib. 

Felix,  ib. 

,  religion  of,  524 

Arablcus.  Sinus,  523 

Arabus,  19 

Arachne,  18 

Arachosia,  538 

Arad,  280 

Ar&dos,  280 

Anethyrea,  90 

Araiiie,  205 

Anir,  518 

Arardus,  394 

Ar&this,  37 

Arausio,  517 

Araxes,  537 

Arbitrator,  Jove,  10 

Arc&de^,  Arcadians,  92, 382 

Arcadia,  mother  of  Lycaitiis,  &c.  70 

a  province  of  the  Peloponnesun, 


92 


',  a  town  of  Crete,  98 


Arcadius  Dens,  Pan,  512 
ArcagStus,  Apollo,  20 
Areas,  Mercury,  294 

• ,  son  of  Jupiter,  160 

Arcens,  544 

Arcesilaus,  81 

Arcesius,  290 

Archander,  109 

Archeg^tes,  Hercules,  105 

Archemdrus,  son  of  Lycurgus,  193 

,  a  Nenuean  prince,  103 

Archeptol^mus,  196 

Archers,  strife  of,  437 

Archery,  Cretans  remarkable  for,  507 

Archetius,  a  RutoUan,  564 

Archigalius,  462 

Archippus,  502 

Archil6chus,  132 

Architeles,  109 

Arcliitisi,  Venus,  129 

Archivians,  283 

Arcit^nens,  Apollo,  20 

Arcturus,  136 

Arculas,  579 

Arcus  I  numphales,  369 

ArdalYdes,  Muses,  67 

Ard&lus,  son  of  Vulcan,  64 

Ardea,  493 

Ardua,  ib. 

Arduenna,  618 

Area,  Minerva,  46 

,  Venus,  129 

Areas,  155 

Areilj^cus,  a  Bceotian,  81 

,  a  Trojan,  239 

Areithdus,  191 

Arelate,  517 

Arene,  daughter  of  (Eb&lus,  91 

,  a  city  of  Trypbiiia,  ib. 

Areopagus,  70,  87 


AreiD*,  >  Tnjtii  cbitt.  Hi 

,  too  of  Neiior,  278 

Arau,  138 

Antad,  496 

Atsi  dt  Am,  Oiiiii,  319 

AigUDlbow  209 

AigeDtatDtum,  SIS 

Argil,  daughlw  of  Adi«RBi,  US 

Argi]eium,iia 

A^tops ,  t  nymph  of  Mount  ParaiMia,  91 

.  dBughirrnrNilai,a»g 

ArgipboDiF,  MiittvBV,  19S 

Argil,  S79 

Atsun,llT 

Aifin,  Jdho.  ST 

ArpTi,  >,  IT 

ArBO,Ur 

Ai^  «  ci^  orPek^wttewm  17 

,  Uagt  of.  Inn  Daniui  lo  Aeumn- 

DOB,  18fi  * 

,  MD  or  DuiDi,  «  of  Amlor,  ai 

Hippium.  S57 

Aifun,  ArfUM,  |IT 

AignToiuiui,  Aroi.i.o,  20 
Argui,  toeof  Jni'iiet.  27 

,  too  of  Phnriiu.  ViS 

.  lliF<logof  rijHcs,  150 

.  »n  EctImUb  priDcc.SM 

□•Argi*ciiu,£IS 

Aigjuii,  ViHvs.  IW 
Aipwiia,  ib. 

AnjriB«.UT 
Ani,  MMm,  m 
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kke  and  diBtrict,  13S 
inds,  418 
m  of  Maetm,  >8S 
Phrygiftn  chief,  1S8 

,Mach&oD,  117 

ESCVLAPIUS,  154 

i.  168 

on  of  Svdie,  288 

eM  of  Man,  78 

ro 

S29,  284,  842 

luntry,  S96 ;  repreaentatioii  of, 

.896 

intra  Taunnfi,  ib. 
nt  extra  Taurum,  ib. 
intain  of  Laconia,  47 
Iter  of  Occ&nus,  197 
nvA, 47 


17 


Tologer,  408 
dent  hero,  77 
r  Djrmaa,  241 
.Ides,  134 
jan,  648 
n,77 
16 
26 

£iacus,  254 
NKa,  86 
S:iiMi#7 

of  Ncptoxie,  166 
in  18,  889 

Iver  of  Peloponnesus,  166 
RI8,  889 
"»  Egypt,  886 
,685 
pros,  280 
:h3Ies,  8 

an  attendant  at  ibe  oonrt  of 
,286 

^EPTUNK,  79 

I  town  of  BcBOtia,  82 

ion  of  Neptune,  ib. 

>b£lb,  411 

ib. 

AdporYoa,  Minbrya^  46 

FOTB,  10 

I 

18 
151 

r 

indros,  409 
}rS88 
no,  87 
6 

Asfarte,  Ju5o,  37 


Aatarte,  Isis,  284 

or  Atarg&tis,  queen  of  fishes,  142 

,  Vbnus,  129 

,  dnughter  of  Uranus,  288 

Asteria,  mistress  of  Jupiter,  101 

,  Rhodes,  107 

,  daughter  of  the  Assyrian  Betus,  229 

,  sister  of  Latona,  292 

,  wife  of  Apollo^  828 

,  Delo%  301 

Asterion,  son  of  Cotnetes,  828 
Ast^ris,  200 
Asterium,  117 
Asteritts,  JovB,  10 

,  son  of  Ndeos,  828 

,  a  giant,  176 

,  king  of  Crete,  99,  280 

Asterodia,  a  Scythian  nympb,  816 

,  wife  of  Endymion,  169 

Asteropasus,  216 
Asterdpe,  246 
Asterusius,  Apollo,  20 

'  ',     ,  a  mountain  of  Citle,  ib« 
Asticratea,  264 
Astoilunnus,  894 
Astr»a,  284 
Astreus,  186, 196 
Astrapa,  246 
Astrapaeus,  Jovb,  ID 
Astratea  Diana,  161 
Astrol5gus,  Hebculss,  105 
Astrbphe,  246 
Astar,  550 
Astttra,  877 
Astiires,  498 
Astnrica,  ib. 
Ast^&Ius,  176 
Astylkiiax,  189 
Astydamia,  daughter  of  Phylas,  108 

,  daughter  of  Amyntor,  191 

Astj^le.  56 

Astynoroe,  mother  of  Cap&neus,  89 

Astyn^us,  a  Trojan  prince,  166 

,  charioteer  of  Polydlkmas,  286 

Astydche,  daughter  of  Actor,  82 

,  Laodice,  148 

,  daughter  of  Nidbe,  264 

Astyochia  or  Astydamia,  daughter  of  Phylas^ 

108 

,  the  sister  of  Priam,  824 

Astypalsa,  daughter  of  Phoenix,  78 
,  an  island  in  the  i£gean  sea, 

413 
Astypj^Iiis  255 
As^,  47 

Astyrena,  Diana,  161 
Astyria,  ib. 
Astyris,  Minekta,  47 
Asyla,  575 
As^las,  an  Etrurian  chief,  649 

,  a  Rutulian,  644 

Asj^Ieus,  589 
Atabyria,  Rhodes,  107 


-  01  Ac&mu,  MD  of  Theieui,  4< 
-,  ■  liVci  of  BiEolii.  aOB 
or  Oisred,  Anb  god,  sa,1 
duigbtec  of  S«UirD,  iOS 
MiHERV:i,  47,276 
,  loDple  of  UinPTTi,  36B 
proniontoij  of,  S7t 


phBon,  1 
Atlieiii,t 
AUdeK,  I 


AUHnii,Javi,10 
Atbn.SST 
Adi,4t7 
Atina,49S 
AtioMSU 
AtinUim,  SIS 
Atinnm,  376 
Att>,  oTeni,  488 

or  Atith,  Olimis,  SStl 

AtliDtia,  £tliia}iU,  01 
Allutikdn.  Meicdbt,  SW 
Atlutidci,  Hetperldn,  4ST 

,  Pleiadi,  1 19,  210, 1 

Alluitu,487 

Adu,  Km  af  Unnu»,  3SS 


,  ■  prince,  S69 

Atricli,  Hippodftnw,  118 

Atrebktei,  a  pwjple  of  Gallia  Belgica,  1 

AtnbMii,  GSU 

AiTids,  109 
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•niug,  655 

08,  Boa  of  ArcM,  15$ 

CUB,  son  of  Dcinittcbttty  2(^ 

— ,  ancestor  of  UIjsscb,  854 

atia,  r)77 

ftdon,  son  of  Dioreos,  201 

eduM,  114 

»e,  dmigliter  uf  ^^e^B,  206 

,  a  Hyad,  246 

•«  ao  atteDdant  of  Pt>n^l6p9,  851 

•»  daughter  of  CadiDU6,443 

luSy  a  Grecian  chief,  218 

— ,  a  Trujao,  210 

lonus,  157 

168 

e,  personification  of,  510 

urn,  617 

B,  530 

»,  517 

a,  391 

cam,  518 

na,  Diana,  161 

ne,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 

nuB,  Aventine  bill,  367 
— ,  king  of  Alba,  383 
— ,  Bon  of  Hercules,  406 
,517 
18,  418 
inci,  574 

ncuB,  Apollo,  20,  372 
,  Vkbtji,  400 
por,  Priafvs,  188 
525 
,526 
B,  218 

rsuB,  Pluto,  5 
leraa^  218 
lersoB,  ib. 

snas,  Minerva, 47 
•  Bacchus,  180 
the  god,  187 
I  river  of  Macedonia,.ib. 
t,  176 
578 
25 

c,  891 

,  Arcadia,  92 
PbobbrpYne,  203 
82 

,  Actor,  Bon'of  Azeus,  88 
,  Mars,  71 
•*  Osiris,  839 
»» 571,  690 


B. 


fod  of  the  Ciauuimtes, 


Baal  Gad,  578 

Shamaim,  284,  839 

Tifl,  Diana,  161 

Baaltis,  283 

Baalz&nen,  284 

Baau,  227 

Babactes,  Bacchus,  180 

Babia,  284 

Babj^lon,  the  dty  of  Aasyria,  587 

,  a  town  of  Egypt,  334 

Babylonia,  896 

Bacchs,  276 

Bacchanalia,  179 

Bacchantes,  66, 179 

Bacchus,  178 

Back,  sacred  to  Pluto,  5 

Bactri,  526 

Bactriana,  396 

Bactrium,  526 

Bacurda,  394 

Baduhenna,  ib. 

BetYca,  a  province  of  Spain,  498      .« < 

BaetXca,  £ry thia,  446  i 

Bstis,  498 

Bag  or  Bagh,  an  Arab  divinity,  525 

Bagoa,  579 

Bagr&das,  457 

Bai8e646 

Bajar  or  Bajer,  an  Arab  divinity,  525 

Bajocasses,  517 

BaJ,  Osiris,  839 

Balan&gne,  155 

Balder,  Apollo,  20 

BalearKdes,  499 

Balius,  237 

BalkiB,  528 

Ball,  game  with,  801,  807  . 

Ballonj^mus  or  Abdalonlmiis,  262 

Banana,  841,  343 

Banira,  394 

Bara,  41 

Bararge,  425 

Barat  Anac,  540 

Barb&ra,  Germania,  519 

,  Britannia,  589 

Barbata,  Venub,  129 
Barce,  a  dty  of  Gyrene,  423 

,  nurse  of  Sichapus,  429 

,  a  dty  of  Libya,  457 

Barclno,  498 

Baris,  Mount  Ararat,  313 

,  sacred  vessel  of  Egypt,  827,  348 

Barium,  376 

Baructupos,  Neptune,  831 

,  JuPITERy  ib. 

Basanites,  388 
Basilea,  Venus,  129 

,  one  of  the  TitanXdes,  175 

BasiUcsB,  869 
Basillcus,  337 

BasUipotkmns,  the  Eorotas,  897 
Basilissa,  Venus,  129 
Bassae,  20 


B>aJi,  ios 

B«nto«,  MiRCDLK.  ib. 

Bf MM,  dirinBtioB  bj,  4> 


.  »*jpri 
ii.T>pb 


DMnicnin,  S7S 

Bee,  ncmd  ia  Egjpt,  sifl 

BwlMbwh,  J8I 

BeerpM,T8 

BecT  W>jf],  aaj 

—  Adon,  id,  ib, 

—  Ochn«,  id.  ib. 

—  On,  id.  ib. 

—  Orel,  id.  ib. 
BeUtundiii,  ApoLto,  SO 
B«lenn»  op  Belroi,  id.  ib.  IM 
«lg«.  BIT,  S3» 

Belgid,  OaTliii.siT 

— - —  Piiin«  et  SecutKU,  SIB 

Brtiade,  CuthitM,  33t 

Bclidcf,  Du»Idn,SG3 

; ,  Pxlimcdei,  40S 


Bfillep,  IB4 
Ballertphon,  !' 
BeltipaicDi,  H 
Bellou,  1G8 
BtUonarii.  ib. 


'*.4T.  394 
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penons   polluted   with   prohibited 
officiating  at  sacrifices,  188 
lower  of,  239 
s,  85 
.540 
»,  ib. 

illage,  1 14 
ake,  ib. 

aiui,  Apollo,  20 
Thessaly,  109 
Greece,  80 
,  son  of  Neptune,  ib. 
,280 
104 

Boiohenii,  514 
am,  531 
5 

Bohe,  451 
Q,  Saturn,  199 
—  or  Bulathes,  Osiaxs,  339 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  284 
um  Ostium,  Raschid,  334 
D,  639 
19 

pe,  382 
ORTCNE,  133 
ra,  111,143 
ater,  411 
518 

.,  a  towi\  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  375 
,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  5J8 
«ventas,  567 
Juno, 37 
174 

iti&gus,  518 
186 
32 

ing  of  the  Mseonians,  169 
»n  of  Perieres,  238 
536 

bnes,  393 
-us  Thradus,  535 
T  Bothrab,  dudel,  390 
.  town,  523 

in  great  esteem  in  Homer*s  time,  213 
18,394 
ins,  530 
s,  378 
(94 
584 
,530 
IS,  ib. 
isD,  20 

les,  Apollo,  20 
am,  539 
280 

omparative  ralue  of  wich  gold,  187 
»282 

tntiam,  518 
►  87 

la,  DxAVA,  161 
,  470, 516 
r  Fura,  Fortune,  133 


Briareus,  59,  175 
Bridges,  Roman,  370 
Brigantes,  539 
Brigantii,  534 
Brigantinus  lacus,.5I8,  534 
Brigion,  a  giant,  175 
Brimo,  ProsxrpIns,  203 
Briseus,  Bacchus,  180 
Bri»cis,45 
Brises,  ib. 
Britannia,  538 

Prima,  ib. 

Secunda,  ib. 

Barb&ra,  539 

,  islands  of,  539 ;  rivers  of,  540 ; 

religion  of,  ib. ;  representations  of,  ib. 
Britannlcum  fretuni,  ib. 
Britannlcus  Oceanus,  ib. 
Brithorius,  Mars,  71 
Britomartis,  daughter  of  Jupiter,  8,  161 

,  Diana,  161 

Briton,  son  of  Terra,  540 

Brivales,  Portus,  517 

Brix,  180 

Brizente,  534 

Brixia,  375 

Brizo,  68 

Bromia,  246 

Bromius,  Bacchus,  180 

Brontaeus,  Jove,  10 

Brontes,  a  Cyclop*.  311 

Brothers,  two  sul[.«urctus  |k>oIs,  5*4 

Brotbeos,  64 

Bruct^ri,  519 

Brumus,  Bacchus,  180 

Brundusium,  376 

Bruttii,  376 

Brutus,  a  Trojan,  540 

,  L.  Junius,  467 

Brysa,  90 

Bubastis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  161,  366 

— ,  DiAna,  ib. 

Buca,  376 

Bucolion,  176 

Bucomis,  Bacchus,  180 

Buddha,  530 

Buddhists,  ib. 

Budea,  Minerva,  47 

Budii,  ib. 

Budmi,  536 

Budium,  240 

Budius,  son  of  Argus,  ib,, 

Bug^nes,  Bacchus,  181 

Bulasa,  Minerva,  47 

Bulaeus,  Jove,  10 

Bull,  sacred,  336 

Bull's  head,  hieroglyphic,  286 

Bulla,  386 

Bunca,  Juno,  37 

Bun6mo8,  535 

Bonus,  a  son  of  Mercury,  37 

Bup&lus,  133 

Buph&gus,  Hercules,  106 


fj^^ 

INDEX. 

•.49 

CuiuoM.  na 

U 

C»ilnr(i  51T 

!>IICULEl.>b. 

51T 

.  C«colu..M>oofV«loM,<W      . 

tsa 

CdkDi,  SIS                             1 

»,  SIB 

C>itt*.  ns 

a<int  never  Mcrificcd  >bn 

iH- 

C>i>»iu,tTr(>}W,SM 

1.  IhB  rite«  of,  S36 

C»oi.  MS 

4,  Ul 

C»Tf.  51 »                                        < 

19 

C«r.i«ni.  190 

g  of  Spain.  4« 

CiMi.  till*  irf.  JM 

mt.aao 

,  A«gu«u..  4^!( 

lufNrpranc.Je 

— .UoM.  in                i 

'lo'E^^T'.  Mi 

,C.Jullmi,ib.                     ' 

Irgouiul,  Sas 

,  AuiRi>ts,'l9!>                       : 

,,ni.l.Bd,«B              1 

iiu.  Atbutw.  sea 

C»iinMluii«ii..  117                     ^ 

rN'eptiue,  43G 

C«i.,M.sMv..4I 

Bra-port  of  Epinti,  416 

c™.  x»                        1 

erof  Btuim,S78 

Cihoa.  SSO                                ^ 

Kcrcd  in  Eg;pt,  116 

C.ictu..m<T<>rMn-».£M     ^ 

toP.,„,„. 

—::':^,l^-&^ 

HV(,  139 

Caipn,  *  eiljf.  4^ 

Bjbliu.  k  dly  of  PtKuucU,  SSO 

..Wy.lb. 

310, S80) 

Cslia.  CartM,  ISt 

at 

M7 

«■* 

Cal*brii,  17«  '^ 
dftbnu.  S73                 ^^J 

,  dMgbUi  of  Ocakou,  89,  ISI, 


C*nkiaaDFii.HicXTE.4S8 

-,  drafter  oftba  AckelOni,  M7 

CninefiitES,  618 

DiAN*, 163 

C«m>te>'>.«»<UlbukeU,4M 

Thm,4U 

Cnnn^.  376 

firu,i1i 

Cw5pic  or  HeiMlMtic  nonth  of  th«  Nil*, 

dughUrofLfcioB.ieo 

=•**        „ 

n 

Csnopluj,  Hmici:i,is,  \0« 

>loHnt,4m 

)U,47T 

CaniipuB,  a  loin  uf  Lower  Egjpl,  ISI 

'MUVS,  110 

,  Cnrph.  leiptul,  83T 

»nympl.,lTO 

,  Oiiiiiir,  3aO,  311 

pcie«<».ofJuDo,«n 

Can(nl..i.4«8 

ISQ 

Cinubricus  Oceanni,  ib. 

,108 

Canuhrios  Sinna,  ib. 

I,  ib. 

C«n.hu.,aonofAba*,»«8 

,fttlMiofFTolageiiii,70 

Cinlii,  S30 

ito«orj:ioii.,eB 

CBnusium,  376 

KM.OfMu,,ib. 

Tapflrflm,  83 

un  bo-r,  hoot  of.  06 

Cupen.,  Porli,  368 

i.,Dej«ii.,l04 

C>p«ti..,  king  »fAU»,  ISI 

ilU,  B'CCBVI,  IBl 

CaphaRua,  Capbereiu,  Bt7 

.,41) 

CipbaursB,  18 

M08 

CapMsus,  1T2 

86S 

CBpblorim,  281,533 

ra.  Gil 

C«phylkta-,  162 

Capiiliuicitla.407 

iuii,S10 

i>itH«nh.4« 

Capital,  470.513 

t,ib. 

CRpiloliDui.  Javz.  10 

orOuiebBDM,ST0 

or  Tarp«iuB,  Cafutolioe  or  TmN 

UD.m 

pcian  mounl.  367,  5  IS 

SSI 

CspnobSlM.  S70 

I,  Ratnliui  cbisf,  563 

.41T 

CippauUi.Jori,  10 

MS 

Cprcs,  soa 

,463 

Capriconiu.,  P*s,  Sia 

ib. 

orC»n.ilu.,M*R.,71 

---— ,  P*N,5I3 

Mkrcdmy,  aOfi 

CBpri.ii,  178 

OiiHia,  330 

Capiotina,  Ju>o,  17 

M.  FnriiM,  400 

C»p™«,  571 

le,  S88 

C.p»,  108 

Capua,  376,  381 

■  dtTafRhod(a,108 

Cnpp,  90DDfA69aiMua,8Sl 

wn  of  HerculM,  Hi. 

,  a  Trojan.  382 

DiAHi,16a 

,  a  Tnntn  priace.  4SI 

,  Mom*.  ST 

.king  of  Alba,  383,  ib. 

a.  Ml 

Car,loaorMaiica,tSl 

iloi,  4H 

Camiia,  Jove.  10 

3irciui,  100 

Caiambis.  137 

Uartidi,  SG8.  488 

Catinu,.  HiRCOLW.  108 

Scelentm,  46S 

Carcbedon,  Carthage.  171 

DDum,  UO 

Cania  or  Cardis.  576 

or  CiMiiUu,  MlM.  71 

CBrdan,yle.  301 

3>iai>,  330 

Cirdea,  S80 

,  t  dividly,  S60 

Cxidiaea,  ib. 

re,  U4.  IIS 

.diwof  Aclipon.  Ifl* 

Ca»f,porta*i>SutM&of,44S 

.b,Ve«d.,129 

CarcMU,  SIfl 

-.Juno.  87 

Caria,  ISI 

OT  Venili*,  490 

Cariatei,  Caria,  ib. 

Caracul,  a  Trojan  «  Anraaniu,  M 

,  Apollo,  ib. 

Cani,tM 


Caipltti,  Moas,  SU 
CafpatUaa  Ma,  108,  m 
CaipUhM,  106,  S88 


-,  repmnutiM  of,  XI* 
Caithaj^.  CinJiBge.  371 
C«i7a,Mixiavi,  IT 

,  ■  lowB  of  Arcadia,  ib. 

C*ij>ud»,  l&l 
Cirjfllis,  DiAK.,  162 


Cujuiu.'ia 
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I,  Dl  AN  Ay  .162 

78 

a  river  of  Greece,  192 

1S8,4ll 

Dea,  CtbIle,  41 1 

>&e  of  the  Pleiades,  78,  210 

ton  of  Neptane,  78 

me  of  the  Uarpiei,  236, 414 

aaghter  of  Hyamos,  18 

\SS 

)eaB,  the  Hours,  172 

I,  Jove,  10 

ing  of  Attica,  111 

g  of  Eleutfis,  511 

I,  Minerva,  47 

7.617 

498 

,  Spain,  497 

92 

97 

Promontoriam,  498 

ts,  392 

• 

10 

fovB,  ib. 

534 

s  or  Cjchreoi,  son  of  Neptune,  78 

,  Sal&rais,  192 

^sneas,  or  Caenis,  51 

li,  539 

ni,  375,  517,  551 

.290.309 

ia,34 

59 

181 

65 

54 

I,  son  of  Apollo,  ib. 

us,  Bri&ren  ^  59 

t,  JovB,  10 

1,517 

minus,  Bri&reus,  59 

,  Roman,  465 

,417 

um,  417 

la,  94,  272 

,  Rome.  576 

,  son  of  Mercury,  195 

.  prince  of  Thessaly,  ib. 

on  of  Dei6neu8.  323 

king  of  Ethiopia,  229,  328 

n  Arcadian,  96 

he  son  of  Aleus,  322,  328 

riend  of  Hercules,  192 

,87 

,  father  of  Narcissus,  83 

.  river  of  Attica,  ib. 

I  river  of  Phocis,  ib. 

son  of  Bacchus,  178 

.  town  of  Ajia  Minor,  106 

bus,  Hercules,  106 


Cerastis,  Cyprus,  280 
Cer&ton,  301 
Ceraunian  rocks,  420 
Ceraunlu9,  Jove,  10 
Cerb&Ius,  377 
Cerberus,  the  dog«  417 

,  an  Egyptian  king,  149 

,  dog  of  Aidoneus,  54 

Cerc5las.  363 

Cercj^on,  the  wrestler,  52 

,  king  of  Eleusis,  78 

Cerdempdrus,  Mercury,  295 
Cerdos,  id.  ih. 
Cerdous,  Apollo,  21 

,  Mercury,  295 

Ceres,  queen  of  Aidoneus,  54 

,  the  goddess,  110,  411 

Ceressa,  78 

Ceretani,  498 

Ceridwen,  Ceres,  112 

Cerinthus,  86 

Cemunnos,  Bacchus,  181 

Cerus  or  Cerusmanus,  581 

Cerycius,  Mount,  292 

Ceiynea,  148 

Cestrinus,  177 

Cestas,  436 

Cetaeans,  324 

Cethegus,  a  Rutulian,  664 

Cetium,  325 

Ceto,  270 

Ceus,  son  of  Titan,  108 

,  father  of  Trcesen,  137 

Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia,  102 
Charon,  son  of  Apollo,  82 
Chxronea,  Ame,  82 
Chalaipdda,  Vulcan,  64 
Chalcas  or  Calcas,  39 
ChalcidYca,  Minerva,  47 
ChalcidYce,  534 
Chalcicecus,  Minerva,  47 
Chalcidpe,  daughter  of  Eurypylus,  109 

,  daughter  of  ^etes,  298 

Chalcidtis,  Minerva,  47 

Chalcis  or  Combe,  daughter  of  Asopus,  86 

,  Eubcea,  85 

,  the  owl,  227 

,  a  town  of  -Etolia,  95 

,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  86 

,  a  town  of  Pylos,  348 

,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  535 

Chalcddon,  86 

Clialcodotis,  Eubcea,  85 

Chalcomedusa,  271 

Chalcon,  240 

Chaldaea,  396,  523 

Chalinistes,  Minerva,  47 

Chalonltis,  id.  ib. 

— — ,  a  country  of  Media,  ib. 

Chaiybes,  137 

Chalybs,  70 

Cham,  Egypt,  334 


Cljti.  168 

Collini,  Saiii,  4Cl 

Clyw,  S2B 

Collis  Dim.*,  367 

Cl>tit>,  daughter  of  UcekDM,  IB 

Colo<'asia,34S 

ColaniM,  I),Sn*.  I6» 

Colieni.,  id.  ib. 

,  diugtiter  of  Pudtni*.  SGS 

Colcenus,  a  king  of  Attica,  162 
Colbam.  an  eminence  in  Urawnil.  181 

,  h:her  at  Petteua,  S19 

.■oAthsmaulnnnigh.Ml    . 

,  son  ol  it&luB,  5iO 

CoiODntrs.  Utcciius,  IBI 

,  *  LyracBdiD,  fiW 

Col»n«a>,  (EdlHU,  261 

Cl)todpra,251 

Coloni*,  ColcheMer,  5»9 

CljtomnieB,  200 

Colonies,  573 

Cljloni«B,300 

CljtlHcelinc»,Vi.L0*N,6* 

aytu.,.CBnUnr,66 

Colophon,  tie 

— ,  »m  <rf  PiMDor,  aie 

ClDHU,,  108 

,  MD  at  Eurttu,  ns 

Colpiti..  Ph<cnici»,280 

Cnacalesis.  Diana,  188 

(■.■uh™Uf.  see  under  lona,  38 

Coocalia,  16a 

,  diiiigliie™  Of  Adas,  119,  tU 

Cneini*,  8S 

Cul™baria,  SI 

Cnc|Ji  oi  Enieph,  Ike  nuiB  of  tlic  lupreme 

Colanma  Rliegia  ot  RhaginB,  «6 

deUjinThrbtis.SST 

*nr«,  am 

,  0.lHts.  S19 

Roalrila,  lb. 

Cflidis,  VENfi,  IW 

Columnir,  ib. 

Cnidut,  110 

Columns,  i'u»lom  of  kiMlw,  &C  408 

Cnuphii.  33T 

Comeni,  AroLLO, « 

Cnalemu),  ST4 

Comana,  168 

Cobere,  S32 

Coii»sU,ib. 

Cocklua,  DO,  440 

Combe,  86 

Coccocm,  DiANi,  16a 

ComctcB,  a  Cetitaut,  A3 

,  ono  of  iho  Wnlor.  of  lU  C^ 

Cock,  meted  in  Egjpl.  116 

Codes,  H"rat™a,5l6 

nian  boar,  96 

Cocvloa.31T 

CamelOre*.  571 

Cod»ai>s^lims,993 

Cumitia.  JM 

Codrus,  63,  87 

ci.r!6tB,3fl9 

CffiliB.  4U 

Comilium,ib. 

Ode,  92 

Cmnn.Ap-Bf.2Sa 

C(BlMVibeai.»,aOT 

CailesIu,Jt)lj<),ST 

Con.pitaliic.  03 

,  DiAh*,  lfi4,  371 

CtEligena,  V.ctohy,  121 

Caliapel,  Aidllu,  tl 

Comua.501 

C<Elii»,Ciiliiin  bill,  367 

Con,  Osiais,  SSfi 

CffiloavTi*.  iSO 

Com-ftni,  498 

Cuius  or  UtlnuB,  ST,  143,  2S3 

Concttni,  ib. 

CfETtoUB,  243 

Conciotum,  t7« 

Ca;U5,  28,  175 

CoDcordl-,  CoNroRD.  76 

Cognomen,  371 

Condale,S17 

Cohen,  33S 

Coudilor,  583 

Cal«,  IXO 

CondiTienum,  517 

ColxDR,  Vehdi,  13» 

t:oii.iti.ai,  6IW 

ColiM.,  8 

C«uciyl™tes,D.A>-A,  lOa 

Colchil.  MCDKA,  IS4 

tondy!,M6l 

Colcluxns,  424 

Coiifaitealio,  579 

Colchis,  306 

Co!i«Ot  Collide,  Vfkvs,  130 

Conimbilca,  497 

Conistilua  or  Camaaltui,  tea 

ColiniB.  Cyprna,  280 

Conius.  Jo»B,  16 

Coll^tia,4Sl,lUa 

ConoTium,  MB 

Conscripti,  467 

CoUin*,  Porta,  WiS,  461 

Consectation.  to  the  dwul,  IS 
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,6S4 

JW.1S6 

,  Cereb,  112 

809 

«,S9 

81 

8 

,  Apollo,  91 

1,98 

392,  519 
s,600 
b  ib. 
ia,  319 
ians.  149,  424 
11,149,892 
ii,  Antandrot,  409 
--,  Cyb£lb,  412 
imn,  875 
.413 

atus,  Lodas  Qaintiut,  480 
e,  Diana,  162 
,  Juno,  87 
im,  387 
ti8,  457 
,  long  of  Pontus,  19 

king  of  Cypnu,  210 

a  ligarian,  550 
ilms,309 
D,  ib. 

70;  hiitory  of,  308,  342 
promontory  of,  308 
i  town  of  iMum,  604,  605 
68 

tfax!iniis,  514 

::ylla,  daughter  of  Nisvui,  329 
40,83 

J,  Apollo,  21 
57 
3 

,6  Gaal,  divisions  of,  375 
na,374 
DdxNBRyA,  47 
246 

king  of  Thrace,  145 ;  history  of, 

son  of  Melampus,  552 
or  Creteus,  an  Arcadian,  564 
IS,  Mbrcurt,  295 
Bacchus,  181 
^li.  111 

les,  Mases,  67 
D,  10,  67 
nea,  Juno,  37 
oios,  Jove,  10 
remony  at  ibundation  of,  438 
18 

I  Centaur,  56 
iver  of  Etruria,  377 
,  river  of  Campania,  ib. 
ea.  Ibis,  123 
Apollo,  21 
of  dtisens,  465 
Man. 


Clathra,  DiAna,  162 
Clausiuj,  Janus,  389 
Claasus,  king  of  the  Sabinei,  501 
Clavlger,  CuPio,  399 

,  Janus,  889 

Clelda,  412 

Cleis,  363 

Clemency,  a  divinity,  575 

Cleobula,  mistress  of  ApoUo,  18 

,  wife  of  Amyntor,  201 

or  Cleop&tra,  daughter  of  Boreas, 


561 


-,  wife  of  Aleus,  185 


Cleobulma,  550 

Cleobulus,  a  Trojan,  239 

Cieodora,  354 

Cleodoxa,  daughter  of  Niobe,  264 

Cleolas,  104 

Cleone,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  90 

Cleones,  ib. 

Cleup4tra,  daughter  of  Idas,  206 

,  daughter  of  Boreas,  237,  561 

,  queen  of  Egypt^  453, 476 ;  his- 
tory of,  526 
Cleop4tris  or  Arsinde,  523 
Cleostr&tas,  81 
Clesthera,  355 
Clerius,  Jove,  10 
Client,  449 
Climberris,  517 
Clio,  66 
Clitumnus,  373 
Cloaca  Maxima,  370 
Cloacae,  ib. 
Cloacina,  372 
Cloanthus,  398 
Clodones,  179 
CloBlia,  516 
Clonius,  a  Boeotian  leader,  81 

,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Tumus,  544 

,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Messapus,  555 

Clorinda,  of  Tasso,  505 
Clothe,  429 

Cluacina  or  Cloacina,  VENUi,  129 
Cluentii,  434 
Cluentius,  ib. 
ClupSa,  457 
Clusini,  496 
Clusium,  549 
Closius,  Janus,  389 
Cluftivius,  id.  ib. 

Clymfoe,  danghter  of  Minyas,  82,  824 
■■,  a  servant  of  Helen,  144 

,  daughter  of  Ocean,  197 

,  a  Nereid,  244 

Clymeneia  Proles,  Phaeton,  551 

ClymeneXdes,  550 

Clym^nns,  Pluto,  5 

— — — ,  king  of  Orchomfoos,  82 

,  son  of  (Eneus,  96 

,  king  of  Thebes,  101 

.,  kingofElis.  278 


Clysonj^mus,  56 
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C(il>tlni,4ll.4a 

s 

cocBiriu,  wi 

■Udt.UO 

Col«ro.lil7 

«rb«ruf,  44H 

Collmuu.  AruLLQ.  11 

rfThetwi.  101,  Kl 

CuliTOii,  5 

CMiutb,  IM 

Cnn».  4IH 

HI.  900 

Ctuiuk.  tlT 

m 

CuMCM,  498 

Ceritcnu,  UB 

CubU,  SS4 

ruciwr.KT 

CupofH»»tul«.l»» 

».ll 

Cup*™,  5S0 

cNc*.  lat 

Cup«nem,  M4 

Ul 

Cupirf.  SOS 

I 

Cupido,  CuriB,  ft. 

r<Umu.iai 

Cuprm.  J<Ti.o,37 

iirfaUilii.,«74.  »» 

Copi,  KKtrd.  190 

i.i.ti  S46 
otl)it«l«i..lIU 

C«r,Oi.ii.n.»30 

Con.CsBX.  IIS 

n,m 

,  •  di^mity.  5A4 

hur  of  Er«lh™>.  109 

S61         Curchoi.  ill 

mph,  SM 

CurMUi«,S01 

ftler  of  Crcon,  IM 

Cons,  ■  looD,  ib. 

of£n«B^40B 

,  .  Moplc.  th. 

ciim.  417 

Cuirtr,  Crel*.  M 

K!J>D.4S1I 

Ciu^iH.  OB.  197.  )w».  tia,  «oa.  UkM 

1.^7417 

CunOu,  EubcM.  M 

nju,  43a 

,  A;tt.U«.»4 

i»r.  411 

,  AunHBit.  Rk 

1,  mi 

CuTu,  a  to<ni  ot  Rtaciii,  534 

uf  Pnllu,  ISO 

Cori*.  »e 

BIT,  i;a 

CoMlii,  463 

CBTio.JM 

C«n<»,«.  4fj«               ^-_^^^_ 

■red  in  Egypt,  UK 

CuiioHnin.aiT          _^^^^^H 

Cjianu,  111 

MnrfMereurj.tlT 

CjlICUID,  lU 

.■ODDfTeieitM,  lb. 

Cjricu.,  ib. 

.iL.tirui,668       - 

«,«77 

««■,  ISI 

D. 

ilU8.8» 

K,  5S 

DMii,  SS4 

t.d«Dgl,trrofEWnn,  91 

Aureliini.ib. 

,  Hooot,  SI,  ta» 

Ci.  D»ubiana,  ib. 

UB.  Mi^RCL-Rir  S9S,  WU.ISg 

D»ctyli  Id™.  98,  ai8,  406,  411 

XlM,  VULC.N.M 

Dn^ddioQ,    lOJ 

MtiCBUT,  SSS 

DtdalQg,  440 

lioctimbreli.sn 

Dirmon  Bodub,  Biccaoi,  181 

>,IM 

Dielor,  >  Trojm.  IDC 

418 

Dn^ebi  or  Oagebog,  374 

u,U 

Ddglinger,  STO 

ii.,tsr 

D.BOI1,  B83,  384,  381 

Htm.  tat 

oil..  TO 

D«t^'«4 

liM,UI 

Diltet,  971 

^■<>rC;nthii>,D<d<»,a01 

Ddmalii,  SSt 

«,  DiAw*.  la 

DuDeos,  NiPTDiii,  7» 

em,  Jov.,  11 

Din.u,m 

iiu,  0.i».g,  139 

-phUai,  AhCu.,  BTS 

DiiFiiUcenM,  Joi-fc,  11 

•lU,  136 

D«in.«chllion.  264 

BS 

Uaniasl(ipe,  G63 

rgei,  Hucutii,  100 

.^395 

DwoiiloiMn,  IBO 

iTiu,  Uercdbv,  lb. 

DMn*«.,Sl7 

a,  DiATvA,  loa 

pBmktCT.CiM.U2, 411 

UB,  Aj.oii,0,  21 

».  Atoimt,  301   198 

Dwnii,  CybSl«,  419 

M»,Mi»B*4,4T 

,  *  goddcM,  S74 

D«iuBlU  or  Dimjat,  SBS 

— ,  SunM,  174 

Dunoii,  519 

«>i,8S 

•,  118 

,V«Kr»,  139 

Draa'c.SM 

1,  the  iilud.  280 

Dmatiui  Hero.  F«imdi,  SS9 

luj,  king  of  Arcidi>,  9T 

Dimddea.  fiS3 

!•,»> 

DiniM,  »T 

»iw,  tn 

Ducei.  AMnnundal,  ni 

»,d.D^UroftIi<iP«nn.,  IB 

-.■Djmph.70 

,  Cureliiii,  ib. 

-,.cftjofIib,.,457 

,  Fo»ti»e.  ib. 

e^M.»«.v*,47 

,  Faiie«l,  ib. 

■at.ise 

.H,me»,u.,ib. 

.147 

.  JujttuL  ib. 

■,M)n(ifHereiil«i,l04,147 

-,  Tberapiw,  I4T 

11,834 

,  Pjrrtiic,  ib. 

UuRia,tS9 

,  Rani  ib. 

the  Son,  B89 

,  8«rea,asa 

194 

,  Stliui,  ib. 

,  M(i>tj>,  194 

i«,S09 

D>mum.SS9 

lit,  ViNui,  1(9 

raia*Han»,jKiieu,  I2T 

D»pllIl»>UI.  Al-OLLO.  11 

rmu,CuPiB,»«9 

D.phDe.  duiRbterofTCTT.,  410 
,  dioihtCTofTiiwi»»,118 

rii,8r 

••.4IS 

,  MMila,56I 

SE^^^HH 

INDEX. 

m  al  Piri*.  lit 

Deipylu..l(»                                    ■< 

aootSItrcury,»M 

Dtiytmt.  MO                                   « 

.1 

Drill.  DiJUi.lsa                           • 
Dclitdo.  »M                                      1 

rtoj,  iw 

Dcliiim,  1ST 

Deliw,  AroI.li^  SI                     4 

>  10«.  r,™  Mflunt  W., 

in 

.Mmciri.SW               * 

S4 

DdltSM 

-m  n(  &<■«.  >S) 

Dd<M,Ml                                     '< 
DolpU.  Py*o.  n  1  tM^n  o(«| 

foimdw  of  Troy,  f«w 

Mfopnl 

tS) 

lliltw,  4»l 

Ddpliblii,  »il,»4, 1« 

U«<ir>.  mi 

Delpbtu,  wa  of  AfiolU.  18 

ttj-  <rf.  431 

9 

DelphuiiK,  ib.                                    * 

ifcii..  Lovrw  ?;m«.  >»          I 

DflueoUcM,  ST«                             4 

•.Juionst,  S6S 

hetof  Tiirniii.  see 

Demiiocm,S8S                             < 

DiMUi,  ■  RuIuIIbd,  SS3 

I>t<Tn«n».  Joir.ll                        * 

n«mm(-l*>,  ^Eat-lrttriu*.  Ui     < 

i>x  UemwchiW,  il>.         J 

alt*.  SOa 

U<^ii.«l».  m 

iDiwa  ubyl.  «41 

Dcn.ftri».,  r<i™.  <l« 
Dnni-goddcn.  Ucmitl'N,  SM     ' 

.,  liKilT.,  US 

Ice*  lo.  SS 

DomnMon,  I. IB 

«nlioa>  lo,  ib. 

Dcnioilocui,  frimd  of  Matat,  «j 

Ding  for,  33 

ring  and  burning  of,  ib. 

Dsmolf  uD,  a  ContiuT,  SS 

.  MD  of  Animer.  MV     " 

dirlldtv.  ViS 

Demolf  in,  -iS5 

in.otam  ucribed  tc 

lApolla, 

]}«iu,»,  aeo                           J 

Hnen  to  l>ii<w,  SST 
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S40 

)r  Devcrrona,  666 

Diana, 162 

230 

Bonification  cf,  564 

632 

e,244 

itic,  Venus,  120 

qUis,  ib. 

191 

Elajah,  538 

Dis,  OsiBis,  319 

e,  151 

e  of  Ixion»  22S 

island  in  the  ^^an  sea,  4|3 

JC08,  412 

,517 

I,  Mercury,  295 

roserpYne,  203 

2 

us,  Vulcan,  64 

lughter  of  Hercules,  163 

!  goddess,  169,  230, 388 

lorona,  324 

Jove,  11 
I 
.,  Diana,  162 

Cretan,  1 
a  Centaur,  66 
brother  of  Polydectes,  228 
ion  of  Neptune,  78 
ido,  a  Sclavonian  divinity,  681 
i  queen  of  Carthage,  390 

DiAna, 162 
IS,  Apollo,  21 
.,  Janus,  389 
n,  436 

one  of  th0  Cycl4des,  413 

sne  of  tlie  iCoUan  islands,  314 

,  106 

*,  Jove,  1 1 

nunes,  67 1 

•nles,  567 

ites  or  Heroes,  872 

-urn  Gentium  or  Conspntes,  great 

al  gods,  37 1 

-urn  Gentium,  inferior  deities,  ib. 

d,  284 

ani,692 

i,371 

i,U 

Jove, 11 

OS,  Bacchus,  181 

Ine,  CybIls,  412 

— ,  a  princess  of  Phrygia,  410 

IS,  644 

0 

%ES,  lUI 

,kingofPbene,  170 

,561 
s,581 


Dioleos,  285 
Diomea,  22 

,  an  AtheniaA  baroogli,  11 

Di6med,  son  of  TydsQS,  80 

,  birds  of,  668 

of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars,  70, 102 

Diomede,  daughter  of  Phorbas,  206 

— ^ ,  wife  of  Amyclas,  231 

Diomedes,  Jason,  194 
Diomeus,  Jove,  11 
Dione,  Euryanassa,  69 

,  a  nympb,  160 

,  Baaltis,  283 

,  a  Hyad,  246 

,  daughter  of  Alias,  326 

Dionea,  Venus,  130 
Dionysid,  170 
Dionysiacs,  ib. 
Dionysiodotes,  Apollo,  21 
Dionysius,  Nazos,  412 

,  son  of  Juuter,  147 

Dionysus,  Dusares,  Dyaskres,  or  Sesa£,  626 

,  Bacchus,  178,  181,  388 

Diop^tes,  Diana,  162 
Diores,  a  Trojan  prince,  436 

,  son  of  Amarynceus,  98 

,  brother  of  Amj^cus,  664 

Dioreus,  201 

Dios  or  Dium,  86 

Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux,  147 

or  Cabiri,  218,  283 

Diospblis,  Thebes,  202,  837 
Diphiies,  Bacchus,  181 
Diradiotes,  Apollo,  21 
Dine,  daughters  of  Aeh^B»  630 

,  Furies,  149 

Diras,21 
Dirce,  321 
Dirphyia,  Juno,  37 

,  a  mountain  of  BoMtia,  37 

Dis,  Pluto,  5,  325 

Discord,  Disco rdia,  168 

Discus,  one  of  the  prises  in  the  funeral 

games  of  Patr6clus,  69 
Diseases,  personification  of,  446 
Dittany,  664 

Dithyrambus,  Bacchus,  101 
Dium,  a  town  of  Crete,  98 

,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  635 

Dius,  son  of  Priam,  263 

Fidjus,  614  ^ 

Divination  by 

Birds,  42 

Beasts,  ib. 

Insects,  ib. 

Phenomena  of  nature,  ib« 

Lots,  ib. 

Ominous  things  and  words,  ib« 
Divodurum,  618 
Divdna,  617 

Dizahab  or  Ezion-geber,  623 
Dmetor,  360 


L  or  Jupiter,  T,  118 


m  [Mpf  cting,  303 


ui,  236 

riu  chief,  Sll 
li  uf  Mercuij,  994 
Y  Doughi,  991 


DiMm,  IM,  <W  4 

Drawu,  Lnina,  4M  4 

DiyiDltle*,  Ljcarpi^  ITS         * 
Di]>u,  a  Crsmar,  M  < 

,  ma  of  Mtn,  TO  i 

— -,  ■  Gnciu,  St 
T>rja.bdrm.  Artulik,  Vt 
DiyOpc,  ■  Lemnian  hinub,  IM  ' 
.  dao^let  of  Eva^taa,  W 


Dijap),  B 


of  Piiua,  US 
oM.pdtlo,m 


Di^u*.  186 
Dryuu,  S«iil«,ST« 
DuHUdo),  Bclloki,  168 
Duikrltitf,  S3S 
Dul  Caffun.  SU 
Dulkbium,  M 
DuauMMiii,  tn 

Duranini,  SIS 
Dnriui,  499 
Dumium,  S)9 
Dumonri*,  ib. 
Dunviues,  SIT 
Dtuotrlge*.  S39 
Duromctiroin,  SIS 
Duioiernum  at  Durannn.  BW 


iTlri.  4>9.  4 


»dt<iHiiaua*fn«,t. 

i^glf,  diigbter  of  ftcubplni.  It« 

S 

tgi^i-.  m 

»i 

£Kii>ti>.  >  toxn  of  OnNb  Mignt,  ll« 

.«■«.,  181 

,  K  B"Jcle»»,  581 

».  lb. 

K|;D<r«".B  oi  .CgocerDI,  F.H.  til 

O.SW 

Ei(k.lL*a,  288 

m.tl7 

Kimsimene,  DtiTiKY.429 

I9S,U0 

UTiOneu*.  s  Tlit»d»n  prince,  SH 

>S18 

,  >  Greek,  IDl 

M,8I7 

mm,  sra 

Pilbyu«,4» 

EiieoB,  Pe^cf.T 

>  Ta«:u>,  SOI 

EirenopLarui,  MiH>RT«,47 

,m 

£j«iu,,Jov^ll 

-•,888 

Et,  Eel,  EleoT<,  Oiiiii,  l» 

■,»8 

ElB^nbalus,  STi 

,M>DotAg«ior.  Ml 

Eliiia,  109 

fcTrojui.  HQ 

EUim,  MouDt,  111 

u,m 

EluJe  gulf.  S3S 

1,166 

ELpbeMlii..  DiAw,  161 

,339 

ELphira,  id.  ib. 

m.m 

Elstet,  a  town  of  PhocU,  47 

u.  >  TrojtD,  IW 

KiBln-us,  SU.1 

-,>GiMk,a»g 

Eiitu,,t„-h:'T„fCenau,3X 

Ul 

,  king  o(  FcHiiioi,  ITO 

,  1«.  186 

,=.,.l-,ndi«  prince,  91.  M8 

li.  DynidM,  94 

,  a  .uilor  of  f  enelOpe,  SG9 

-,  tbe  iilindi,  ib. 

EinvM.aia 

^C!rD0lus.4IS 

El™.  ITO 

>«ofM>Bcomy.30l,»8 

El«n.,  Iil4 

1,  Thebej,  156 

ElecWP,  Liodlce,  XOt 

>  Greek,  8M 

,  ons  of  the  Pie!tde>,  141,  HA 

lif.^tMeci5i1ieuj.l« 

rmju.,  319 

int.  101 

Eleclrfde.   ininl*,   failuid.  in  tb«  adtic. 

.1(M»*1M.8S) 

5S0 

,  iiliQdi  *l  the  month  of  tba  Po,  S8« 

a,  161 

£lecti;oa,  19 

683 

Eleleii.,B»ccHij  11,181 

rs 

,  AroLLo,  21 

WT 

£[er>n,  >  to«n  of  Bontii,  SOT 

11 

or  Elone,  >  Tillage  of  TbeiMdy,  118 

*,  4«a.  S33 

Eleoatun.  114 

.614 

1,  iig 

Ele|.hM(».sn 

ADUndrm,  409 

Eiephnallae  Vbhuj,  110 
Klephuilii,  ib. 
EieUi.Jov.,  11 

I  EduDo,  ib. 

b. 

— ,  loo  of  Naplune,  T8 

fed  in  Egypt.  SJB 

Eleii.«te«,il7 

)iingolTheb^,51l 

E|pll!in,,  Cebis,  113 

ngotimb™,  231 

Ereu*i.,.di.uictofAlh«M,8T 

«p..S8T 

,  ■  [o«a  of  Attic,  394 

inioc  Ilegenioniiu.,  MEacuRT.aSS 

.dBuel..«,ofMercary,ib. 

the  njmch,  SOS 

T-lru-ju-Mll 

JHoLtCiNA.iSl 

Elcuihero,  181 

d>ughleiDfHippOlea.413 

Eleotherii,  SOS 

townofSidlv,  418 

Eleuthiri.,  280 

l>r.£gialeB.  168 

,B*ccnui,  181 

I  or  ^gipsnei.  5B1 

gleorAgl«.,oi.(of  IhB  GrM«.  1«8 

EleathKni*,  18 

ui|bt«iofP»irtp«m,M4 

E1entlM,jDiio,  17 

QpbeaM  or  Qepfaaur,  St 

£lniia,Ci>Ei,  112 

El«iia,iiL  ib. 

EI/aoB,  149,SM,4» 


Eauli  or  laaui  Hoa>,  SW 


FfnlrM,  HcBCiFST,  MS 

■  diarict  of  A6km  Avpa,  WT 


TMiirw.  Hit.  Ill 

'■.aTiba,  irs 
-,  TTphms,  4tl 


EDdei>,S8,SM 
bdn^w,  Jovs,  11 


£a(WtiiBJ(ba,  184 

EagU,  in 

Figflw,  LvanA.  CM 

EnSipeiw,  chaiioten  of  Hactcr,  IM 

fcipioa,  IM,  V4,  BM 

EaMU.Kl 

Emm,  119,  41T 
EoCb  Hodd,  »U 

,CM>n,  ita 
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',  a  Tnjuk,  240 

>pbas,  wm  of  IpMtoa,  8S 

,  son  of  Evenas,  110 

,  a  Halisonian  chief,  IIT 
am,  Thryon,  91 
laraiteSfMEHCUBT,  296 
OB,  S59 

pa,  Venus,  ISO 
18,  son  of  Neptune,  78 

680 

tr,  NxpTUvx,  79 
I,  a  Rutnlian,  564 
1,674 

I,  Mercury,  296 
•,  a  Trojan,  407 
a,  876 

ra,  Fortune,  ISt 
— ,  Juno,  17 
1,886 

TutXcus,  876 
immencement  of  era  of  Roman  em- 

SS7 

otes^  Bacchus,  181 
pns,  104 
the  Mase,  66 
feiljad,  240 
wife  of  Areas,  678 
I  Nereid,  ib. 

one  of  the  OceanitXdes,  ib. 
OS,  a  Pbaadan,  806 
,104 

,  Herceos,  Jots,  11 
Meant,  417 
tUnns,  Bacchus,  181 
,  son  of  Nox,  427 
•,  region  of,  444 , 
beoft,  87 
i,286 
ithoD,  78 
SDfl.806 
f  66 
IS,  ib. 
1,601 
alion,  166 
;,  Minerva,  47 
I,  i(L  ib. 

mistress  of  Neptune,  78 
a,  son  of  Neptnne,  828 
•,  king  of  OrcboBtteos,  101 
•,  son  of  Clymtoos,  82 
,  Juno,  87 

•,  mother  of  Otus  and  Ephialtei,  100 
!e,sonofTeleon,  828 
;s,  666 

Mihifl,  king  of  Athens,  87,  112,  294 
— ,  son  of  Dardinus,  261 
1,814 

us,  Padas,  460, 645 
— ,  Phatton,  ib. 
pos,  JovB,  11 
e,  daughter  of  It^riui,  174 
>,  daughter  of  i£gisthus,  60 
eiui,  174 


Erinnj^es,  Furies,  149 
Erinnys,  Ceres,  112 

,  the  Fury,  248 

Eribpe,  223 
Eriphia,  216 
Eriphyle,  S24 
Eris,  Discord,  168,  210 
Erisichthon,  88 
Eritffioi  or  Erytbinus,  187 
Eriunius,  Mercury.  296 
'Erminsul,  Hermensul,  or  Inninsul,  896 
ErOpe,  70 

Er6pas,  son  of  Mars,  70 
Eros,  Cupid,  12S,  899 
Erse,  the  dew,  196 
Ery&lus,  239 
Er^ces,  417 

Erycina,  Venus,  ISO,  4S8 
Erymanthis,  Arcadia,  92 

.,  Callisto,  7 
Eryroanthas,  a  ri?er,  mountain,  and  (own  9f 
Arcadis,  801 

,  a  Trojan,  646 

Erj^mas,  239 

Erytheas,  104 

Erytbeis,  426 

Erythia,  446 

ErythlDus  or  Erithini,  1S7 

Eiythrs,  a  town  of  Achaia,  106 

. ,  Hercules,  ib. 

,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  81 

Erythrxan  sea,  628 

Erythrcans,  499 

Ery  thraeus,  horse  of  Apollo,  19 

Erythrea,  294 

Eryx,  son  of  Bates,  436 

,  king  of  Sicily,  104 

,  a  town  of  Sicily,  417 

,  a  modnt«n  of  Sicily,  488 

Eses,  576 

Esorus,  Osiris,  889 
F^uillna  Porta,  368 
Esquilinas,  E&quiJine  hill,  367 
Estisdtis,  636 
Estitines,  534 

Esymnetes,  or  .fsynmetes,  Bacchus,  181 
Etaira,  orHetaira,  Venus,  130 
Etettclees,  the  Grsces,  169 
Ete6cles,  son  of  (EdYpus,  156, 261 
,  son  of  Ipbis,  156 
-,  king  of  Orchomtooi,  160 
Eteon,  81 
Eteoneus,  280 

Eteraicea,  or  Heterale^a,  Victory,  121 
Eternity,  a  divinity,  570 
EtesYpe,104 

Etbalis,  iEthalia,  Chios,  276 
EthalYdes,  ^thaUdes,  ion  of  Mercury,  294 
Etham  or  Shnr,  523 
Ethilla,  114 

£thi6pe,  iEthiOpe,  Di  An  a,  163 
Ethiopians,  299 
£thon,i£thon,name  feigned  by  Ulysses, 868 


r.  SOJ.  UJ 
II,  IIU 

land.  60.  lOi 


EupWbui,  MI 
Eiipbtklai,  9H 

Eupbritrt,  137 
EuphroaU,  !ST 
Euplirofjnc,  16B 

Eaplv>,  ViLNDt.  laa 
Eupot«ino.  Vt4 
EupTjriaDf,  Kurr*"***'- ^ 
Euiipiitn,  nun  of  Apollo,  IB 

EatAgit,  ■l*ui>h<'t  of  Agenor.  n  ct  I 
SH.  aae.  i!n4 

dmifilitiT  otTitjmr,  Tft 

.  C»ni.,  118 

EumpBiu.Jiivi,  11 

Kurup*,  sua 

Eurup4,  3Va 

F.uiotu,  B  lirei  of  Luonia,  IWT 

— —  Titupiiiu.  »  ri»ei  uf  Thtaal},  111 

Eiirus  iif  Vuiiumu*,  3B1 

F.ui}>.l«.  360 

EuF^&le.  one  of  the  Gatyana,  III 

,  daiiglileiorMuiot,  ItU 

Euijttluit.  ton  uf  M«ciKliEiu,  S9,  US 

,  BOD  uf  OpbelliiM,  US 

E<iry.„»3,..  no 

EurybAici,  hrnid  irf  AgwnenDU.M 

,  brrmld  o(  UljMM,  »> 

EuTjhii,  ■  dirinilv,  $84 

.  dugliur  of  OcHDBi.  ia»,  M 

Eurjclw,  a78 

Eur*dkmu,  Ilcctai,  Qft 

'- ,  a,  suitor  o(  PencllnMbM^B 


Etrjrtbm.,  19T 

FHbia*,  104 

Eoijt*.  a  nrmph,  TB 

Fable,  a  d»iniiT.  675 

.  d.ughier  of  HippodtiDu.,  96,  SM 

F.bl«,,  67 

E-»jthen,U.»S,!aa    ^ 

Fabriclni.  Caiu>  Liuclnui,  4M 

Eutjiion,  tho  herri»m«n  uf  G»rtuO, 

446 

rabnljni.».  S70 

,  hD  .ttlficet.  sas 

liicelii>a,  DiXi.*.  4IT 

,  itm  of  Ljciioii,  m 

IVlfer,  Mine  inv,  906 

. ;A>cm,im.SbS 

Fadff,  FnliB,  cc  Falidlcr,  686 

,  the  CoDUur,  SS 

Fadu.,  S13 

,ioD0flra.,I28 

FagMlali*.  JovK,  11 

Eurjioiiome.  EuTjni>me.34S 

-I .Viminall.ill,M7 

ElMjlUS,  BgiMt.    ITl 

Fiiitb.  Funic.  400 

,  .ou  of  Actor,  93. 191 

Fullcer,  380 

,kingof(EchJ«li«,  IIT 

I  alclfer.  Saturn,  109 

.  a  Ceolaue,  &S 

Farerii,  4TD,  406 

-^ ,  un  of  MoicotJ,  5M 

Foliid,  470.  496.  600 

EoMbu.  tTO 

Falirlinod,  a  dttinity,  676 

EoMoru*,  IS5 

F»m.orF;me.68 

F™ine,41S 

Fa..«  or  Fatu.,  S8S 

EuuXu.TtS 

Fan..,  29 

£uu«tii,  89 

Fm.  Thiiiii,  »4 

Ku,rr.iu,.  Ai.oi.io.9I 

I'Wi'tii,  DiANt.    6S 

Eu>iiiu»  Pooiui.  SID 

Tai^ces  i>tid  SecfiTfi,  Wt 

EvadHB,  JJ8 

Fascino.,  372.  Ml 

Etan.  B.ccBDi.lSI 

Fa^Ii  kaleoiiuret.  469 

Etuider,  506 

Fau-.,  423 

£iai1«II)U*i  JOTK,  11 

Fnli.licu.  M.^i'lr>,489 

ETimle*,  S89 

Fitidlciu  Deot.  6T8 

E*ai>tl>N,  tli 

Fnndlcus.  F..i..v-VB,48» 

F^t.,„.M^ai(.A.ib. 

Em,M4 

Fatuellof,  FAuiiv>,ib. 

Faufa,  678 

E«mffl,  llT 

Fauna.  MahJci,  4B9 

Eienioi^.  rfprM*nt8li0B  of,  StT 
Evemu  or  Euneai.  king  of  LamnOI. 

FauDidia.  ib. 

1(0 

Fauni,  110 

,  Ubi  Of  £toli. ;  a  rim  of  £(oli>, 

tM 

F*iin<,  600 

. ^  kior  of  LymcMu*.  110 

FnoD.ia,  489 

E-iie.,  104 

FauiUlu,  674 

EfSmi;  BIT 

Fa.f.Diq..  Zephjrui,  191,  SM 

E.ippuB,.  Greek.  96 

Farour,  a  di.inity.  610 

--,  >  Jroion,  319 

Fear,  IT! 

E.iteinu.,  S7U 

Feaiti,  62 

Eiius.  Uiicciius,IBl 

,lotl.ede«d,IS 

Evoiijmp,  148 

Exaccsteiius,  A  i-ollo,  91 

Febraa.'ft 

,  JOT«.  11 

FebruKifl,  J«No,87 

Eiacri«,ST 

PebtOu!,  Pluto,  5 

Eicommunicatioci,  pnulised  among 

Greeki 

Feet,  ucred  10  Mercurj,  S 

Eiopolis,  Venus.  130 

Felicity,  EtrDiMaNK,  667 

Eipiation,  riles  of,  236 

Felleni»«.aT4 

Eipiolor,  Jov«.  II 

Fellrii.  634 

Ej-ebrowi.  mcitii  (o  Juno.  S 

Fonris,  691 

Eyei,  lacred  lo  Miner>a  uid  Copid. 

,  ib. 

FctbIU  Deui,  Pluto,  S 

Euoii-gtber  or  Duahib.  SSI 

FeteDiiD>,  666 
Feretilu),  Jovi,  11 
F<r«tium.  U 

r. 

Feri>.6S 

646 
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Ferin  viodemiBles,  6S 

quirinaliB,  ib. 

staitororo,  ib. 

TictOTUB,  ib. 

compitalitiB,  ib. 

—  indictiTfle,  ib. 

— — « in  honour  of  Volcan,  ib. 

anniTerMurie,  ib. 

— ^-  Latine,  ib. 

nondlnae,  ib. 

denicales,  S6 

Feronia,  a  goddeBS,  600 

,  a  town,  ib. 

Fertilitj,  a  divinity,  574 
Fescennia,  501 
Fessonia  or  Fessoria,  500 
Fever,  a  diTinity,  506 
Fib&le,  387,  424 
Ficarii,  Fauns,  610 
Fidene,  451 
Fides,  987 

Fingers,  sacred  to  Minervm,  5 
Fire,  sacred,  406,  501 
Firmness,  personification  of,  568 
Fisb,  not  offered  in  sacrifice,  280 

,  worship  of,  588 

,  sacred  among  Egyptians,  SS6 

Flame,  prognostic  respecting,  408 

Flamen  Dial  is,  461 

FlamXnes,  ib. 

Flaminia  or  Flamentana  Porta,  S68 

Flaminie,  463 

Flaminica,  461 

Flaminii,  463 

Flaminios,  Circus,  368 

Flammlger  ales,  196 

Flammipdtens,  Vulcan,  64 

Flanatlcus  Sinus,  619 

Flath-Innis,  674 

Flattexy,  a  divinity,  673 

Flava  Dea,  Csres,  112 

Fiavia  Cssariensis,  538 

Flavinia  or  Flavinium,  a  town  of  Etniria, 

501 
Fleetness,  personification  of,  567 
Flies,  worship  of,  589 
Flight,  a  divinity,  158 
Flins,  895 
Floods,  148 
]%>ra,  wife  of  Zephj^rus,  191,  372 

,  goddess  of  com,  583 

Florentia,  496 

FlorYda,  Juno,  37 

Florif^ra,  Ceres,  112 

Flowers,  658 

Flutes,  545 

Fluvialis,  Jove,  11 

Flyas,  396 

Fo  or  Fohi,  530 

Fons  Tungrorum,  618 

Fontig^uK,  Muses,  67 

Fora,  368 

Forced  a  divinity,  171,  446 

Forcttlus  or  Forictilus,  581 


Forehead,  sacred  to  Genius,  5 

Forensis,  Jove,  11 

Forpetfulness,  rivar  of,  439 

Fori  or  Spectaciila,  514 

Forina,  574 

Forma,  CybIle,  412 

Furroiae,  a  town  of  Itmly,  315 

Fornax,  574 

Forsete,  576 

Fortune  Geminc,  18S 

Fortunatae  Instilas,  457 

Fortunate  Island,  Crete,  98 

Fortune,  132, 587 

Fori^li,  501 

Forum  Augusti,  368 

Romannm,  ib. 

'  Vetus  or  Magnus,  ib. 

Nervae,  ib, 

Boarium,  ib. 

Suarium,  ib. 

Piscarium,  ib. 

Olitorium,  ib. 

CupedlQis,  360 

Jtilii,  a  town  of  Gallia  NaAoi 


»is,  617 


•,  a  town  of  the  VeniKi,  371 


Foai,  519 
Fowls,  sacred,  590 
Frsnalis.  Minerva,  47 
Fratres  Ambarvales,  460 

Arvales,  ib. 

Fraud,  a  divinity,  446 

Frea  or  Friga,  395 

Frentani,  376 

Frento,  377 

Fretalis,  OceAnue,  540 

Frey,  681 

Friendship,  a  divinity,  557 

Friga,  Venus,  130 

Frisco,  S*J5 

Frisii,  619 

Frogs,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 

Fnictesa,  Fructesca,  or  Fructesea,  672 

Frugi,  Venus,  130 

Frugtfer,  572 

Frugif&ra  Dea,  Ceres,  112 

Fruta,  Venus,  130 

Frutis,  id.  ib. 

FucYous,  502 

Fugia,  673  ~ 

Fulgens,  Jove,  1 1 

Fulgur,  id.  ib. 

Fulgiira,  Juno,  37 

Fulgurator,  JovE,  II 

Fulmlnans,  id.  12 

Fulroinator,  id.  ib. 

Fulvia^,  454 

Fundanus,  378 

Fundi,  ib. 

Funeral  Rites,  31 

Processions,  33 

Games,  34 

Orations,  ib. 

Furcae  Caudina?,  37C 


Qineu,  Gil 
Ougi,  Ml 
Guga,  ib. 

GUDK,  STl 

Gutjninle,  Hebi,  Itl 

Quymedei,  167 

Ototbel,  STS 

GuammM,  ■  peapla  of  Atiict,  457 

Ganminluuii,  42t 

Gmmint'w,  ■  njBipb,  43»,  SS4 


G«r|fti»u,4S» 
tjargaphiit,  I  GO 
Gu^4iii>oiG>rgtoi,  ISa 

■riEDii  Osti 


uiw,  HiicuLU,  IH 

Gulick,  *  diTinitj,  Sti 

Sinui,  4BB 

Gimmni,  lOS,  SIS 

•,fiSO 

Gwpton.  Ill 

li.  487 

Gate,  .ncicnl  cui.om  of  •illio|:  H,  W8 

lM,4U 

r,  >  diTinitjr,  067 
(hoi,  NtrTuNi,  79 

GinnilBl,  410 

Guei,67l 

(hi.,  S48 

Ge,  TiiiFB,  261 

il.>  Nereid,  S70 

Geikdii,GediiinGatt,>U 

n,  104 

.  Gcdioni.  3J3 

A  or  GBllograciii,  SM 

GefioDc.  D.Xsi.lW 

-,  GmllUl'tiia.>li)iua.Sl7 

Gafctnii,  tSO 

1^81 

Oeguiii,  414 
Geli,  the  tiret,  491 

iiu,  AroLto,  ib. 

neon,MsBCUBV.m 

,  tfaetoi>i>,ib. 

tis,  aSiciliingod,  10 

GeliDoi,  97 

-.M.guri..i^I 

GeluU,  168 

i».41I 

GrlatiDue,  SSO 

ui,»ri«rrfC»l»bri»,>T7 

G.l..iu.,'ib. 

-,  ■  Utian,  49S 

GrloD,  ■on  of  Htrculea,  104 

Celt.,  loa 

Geloni.  S36 

prills  of  C,bele,4M 

GemtEu.  Polli...  CHlocud  PaUni^,  Uf 

I  Aniiau.,  510 
,  i.l8Bd.ot,  fits 

,J«x«.,  189 

Genahum,alT 

ri«r»  of,  ib. 

Genea,  392 

.moontuuof.ib. 

GeutvoM,  Nepidb*,  10 

Belgl«,817 

Genetauiii.  18 

GenitEu..  JovP,  13 

Ciulpin:!.  ST4 

GeaeU>Iiu>.  id.  ib. 

Citfrior,  ib. 

Gsnetri..  ViNii,  ISO 

Narbnnenaia,  SIT 

GcDcra,  tl7 

Gn>ii,4Sl 

Ocetni,  S40 

GrnllOT.  Jo>B,  19 

:u»  Sinu.,  m 

Gimiiu.lll 

j.amerorFbin>>'««> 

0«u  or  clu,  171 

ai..Jo!.o,S7 

to|i(>,lM 

>li«  De>,  S70 

Genn,  174 

Uiol,  JOTI,  19 

Geoui,  963 

H,  FanenU,  94 

G.rin«,  141 

-,  Pjthiu,  8fi 

Gcrtnui,  199 

— ,  Lttbmiu,  n 

GeraMu,  ft  port  «f  Esbaa,  ITf 

_,  Oljmpiui,  01 

Gmo™,  817 

— -,  Nem^kD,  IM 

Genon,  1176 

— .  Actim.  4IS 

Geiii,  C»u,  lis 

^,  Cineiwun.fi  14 
-,  CoMiuUu,  ib. 
iKna,6U 

GemuiDU,  SIS 

,  Sxpcnor  ud  Uwiar,  U« 

UillipuDaia,  4S8 

Gimle,  STS 

Giiutuie*,  45  S 

Giigni,  Adonib,  an 

GUpbJhm,  114 

GUoce,  daughter  of  Cjchicdi,  88 

,  dra^ler  af  Creon,  194 

,  •  Nndd,  S4S 

Olancopw,  HtMiiBTA,  47 
GlMCM,  MB  orHipiiolecfaiu,  119 

,  MB  atXtfphm,  184,  MB 

,  MHi  af  MixM,  ta 

,  MM  of  AotoMr,  941 

,  MB  of  NcptUDB,  SM 

,  a-m  ileilj,  SSft 

,  a  LjcUn,  in 

Gknm,  SM 

CHm  or  GliHU,  Bl 

Globe,  ijmbal  of  tba  worid,  W» 

CI6r7,  ft  diTinilj,  6TS 

Glo(a,S40 

Ona,  lilt.  121 

Giuitia,  sel 

OoMaia  or  Gnoiau,  Ariadne,  134 

0liD«ui,9T 

Coal,  aacnd  id  Egjpt,  9U 

Gobaaniuni,  SSB 

Goddeat-Alatlieri,  paatoral  diTiaitiei,  I9S 


Gulgia,  ViHui 


I,  paatoral 
. ,  FitH,  4 


Hudailits,  BIS 
U>du,  Pluto,  B 

,  Um  plMc  fcr  the  dnd,  I<» 

,  a  term  applied  to  ttnee 

of  tbe  infenul  legiool,  44S 
Hidrutlcnji  Smui,  19> 
Hadmaietam,  4^7 
Uemochire*,  Mari,  TO 
UaiDon,  k  Grrciui  capuia,  IBS 
,  a  Thebui,  147 


I,  kiD|<rf  Thrace,  ns 


Hafedhi,  625 

Uagarcnea,  523 

Hagiiltai.  ^icuixpnn,  IBS 

Hagnius,  3S9 

Uair,  caaietiBiion  of  (a  tbe  dead,  IS 

,  coDHciation  af  to  diTinidea,  49S 

,  ancieiit  mode  of  dcemng,  SSI 

Hticjoa,  tbe  biid,  lOt 
HatcyADe,  ib. 
Ual«otHele<,S7S 
H>lm.4I7 
HHle>iu9.a03 

Halfsua,  loD  orAcameiiiBOD,  Stl 
— ^'— ,  a  Latian  capUio,  5B9 
Halu,ST6 
Halia.  7S 

Haliirtna,  acid  ot  Thenander,  81 
□  of  BnotiB,  ib. 


Hali 


1,281 


Halitbriaei  oi  llalithem 
HaUui,  a  Ljcian,  ITQ 

■  HaUion'o,  137 
Hallirrholiu),  TO 
HbIioub.  sa.  403 
Halmydrej 


,374 


Haln.- 


^104 


Haiils.  Haas,  71 
Uanna,  81 

Hatmonia,  S9B 

HaimonTdea,  lOfl 

Harp,  •eveD-*triaf;ed  ot  ApoUo,  Ml 

HirpnlioD,  322 

IlnrpftluB,  dog  of  AcoeoD,  IW 

HnrpaljM,  saO 

HarpilvcuB,  kiog  of  Tbiace,  ib. 

, ,  a  Trojan,  BOO 

llAcpcdDphOroi,  MaacuBT,  S9B 

Harpiea,  23  T 

IfaTpinu*.  69 

Ilaipocrbtea,  9S6 

Hnrpyia,  dog  of  Actcon,  IM 

Harudes,  619 

Hatred,  348 

Hawk,  aacred  ID  ^pl.  SW 

,  lymbol  of  Eitauui  wind*,  911 

Huii,  MAHa,  Tl 

lleBcl,  sacred  to  Jupller,  5 

lUiiring,  lease  of,  S45 

Hearlh,  plsce  of  refuge  for  iBppliaBIa,  1 

Hrbdomagene.,  Apollo.  39 

Hebe,  151 

,  Hcrailia,  3B5 

Hvb^ui,  4.43 

He  ban,  Baccbvi,  181 

Uebnia,  too  of  Dalicaon,  SS4 

,  aon  of  Caaaander,  Sttt 

,  a  river  of  Thrace,  ib, 

Hecaerge,  Diam,  163 

,  a  pric»le«a,  BUS 

Hecale.  an  old  noman,  la 

,  a  borougli  of  Allica,  ib. 

Hecalesiui,  Jova,  13 
Hecaloa.  id.  ib. 
l^ecamcde.  214 
Hecalabbloa,  Uiaha,  163 
IlecaiG,  id.ib, 

— ,  Iphlgenia,  SOI 

s,  304 


-,  Pno»K 


.437 

HecBtebelCtei,  Apolio,  33 
HecMombKOi,  id.  ib. 

__.  JuvF,  13 


HaJoajdae,  Aarnnmixt,  SN 


Hatjji,  a  Trojan 
Ham,  OilRia,  3 
Hamad  rjddea,  i 


ing  of,  SOT 
ilaaei.  Oriaia. 
Hanab,  SM 
CI.  Km. 


,  OaiHia,  33Q 

H«eb6!us,  Apollo,  93 
Hector,  60 
Hecbba,  187 
Hegelana,  49 
Hegemkcbe,  DiXna,  16S 
HeBsmbae.  id.  ib.  ' 
.— ,  one  of  ibe  Gncea,  168 


Hegit«,rLuio,5 

Hereclei,  a  luwu  of  I.ucanii,  »6 

Heil.tW 

.  ■  town  of  3icilj,  417 

Kela,  D«th,  226 

,  ■  toon  of  Betloi,  4»S 

Helen.  64  ;  hiitor;  of,  TS 

,  n  (own  of  Macedonia,  SK 

Helena,  >  meteor,  140 

,  >  lown  of  ThrMB.ib. 

,  one  of  the  Cycl*dM.  413 

Ilergcleopolii.    01 

Helenot,  544 

Henclei.  Hekcolis,  106 

He1«nu.,  ion  orffiaop*.  171 

Heraclei,  birbourof.M 

,  ion  of  Pri»ni,  177 

Heradida!,B7,10> 

HtleoQ.  Bt 

Heraclius,  the  emperor  of  Rome,!** 

iltlriorJ^jilCB,  178 

Hene.,  IBO 

HeliA,  376 

Hereldt,  56 

HeU»d»,  ai8,  87».  S»,  »4,  M7 

— .in^iE^liaof,49g 

Helilde*.  SSO 

Herbe«gii.,  417 

Helieion.  148 

Herbifcn,  Cuu,  11* 

Helke,  CiLLisTo,  7 

Hcrblu,  417 

,  m  to«n  of  AdwU.  00 

Heiceui.Jovr,  la 

HelkOD,  k  Ti<er  of  SicUj,  417 
,  1  iDoimtuii  of  Bonti*,  496 

H»rculeie,  Bceotian  Tbtbtt,  168 

Hetciilu,  101 

Uerculeum  Frelnm.  SftS 

Heliconi.nNEi-iuN..78 

Herctilis  Colmnna.-,  409 

Hdicomn.,Jovt,12 

• Porlus,  3T0 

Hrliroui,  as 

Ilfliopoli9,Ctiriiith,90 

llercjniaS^lTi,  G19 

,  ■  town  of  Sjiirn,  889 

H«itjnna,  C«BM.  112 

,  a  town  of  Uwer  i^pt, »,  U4 

Uelioa,  ID9 

Hi^rcionia,  8T0 

Heliuj,  Avo..to,32 

Here  J,  51 T 

-,  isonpfPeIMlu,01 

Hl-te^iJ.■s,57B 

.  0,LB1»,8W 

Heritea,  116 

ilclla.  lUlIu,  >  unmet TbemW,  109 

Herilui,  514 

HtllBniaaJuvK.ia 

Ilerma.  393 

HfllaJ,«toirnDfTl,e».lj,45 

Ilernisaa  Mount.  349 

-.TIiMsstj   109 

Helle,  »7 

>lermannbij,Mtnc«n^.295 

HelUo,  wnofDeooJion,!.  100 

Henna  plirodiliu,  Atlantlcus,  391 

Helldnts,  S,  834 

Hcrainpollo.  AroLLO,  82 

Hillpnimn,  100 

Hermatheno,  Minaava,  4B 

HelleDleum.  £ge>n  lu,  300 

. ,  MSBPUBY,  896 

Hermfs,  id.  100,  205 

Helli,Sel]i.SSB 

Hellopia,  Dodou,  118 

Hriuiion,  iBO 

Hetln>.  239 

HermiOne,  a  town  and  baj  of  Aigohi.  B9 

Helop.,  SS 

Hel5ru..  a  liter  (.(Sicily,  431 

,  daughter  of  Mm,  299 

HeIo>,  a  tawa  of  LKooia,  91.  1 19 

HennTih™.  Mercusv.  295 

,  Ceb«.I12 

Hermo,  146 

Helot,  01 

HFrrao-pBn,MEBci'av,296 

HelTctii,  Sie 

llrnnuJa,  584 

ileltn,  817 

Heltmui,  432,  435 

Maena.SS* 

Hemiihci.  Molpedie,  S54 

[IcnnoMri,.,  MtBti;av.OTS 

Hen,  sBcred  in  EgypI,  S3G 

Hermali,  514 

HenMi,  137 

Ilpnnuod0ri,5l9 

Henetis,  ib. 

Hennua,  353 

HephsESITdra,  XjjMts,  114 
H^punr.niii,  Middle  Egypt,  333 
Hrptapflos.  Birotian  Thebfs,  ISG 
Hera,  Jt>KO,  37 


liuglitrr  of  Cecrop*,  IDS,  2M 


,S3S 
cthuu,  42e 

— ,  Spain,  -IDT 
ita,  Pleiidi,  SiG 

,  daughtec  of  Alias,  4 

InsMa!,  «T 

-s,  jRUghtec  or  IJeeptrnt,  I 
— ,  a  city  of  LibjH,  457 


,  cl  Ia,,H 


,  197 


-,  the  ptuiet  Venoi,  2SS 
-,  broUiN  of  Atlii,  426 

;iREs,  iia 


cum  Man;,  ib. 
D,  SOD  of  Laomedon,  |44 
r  Thnuain,  314 
oe  of  Ibc  LipAri  islniuU,  SI) 
Trojan,  615 
ilii,  tempi*  of  Judo  at,  37 

u.stg 

DiAhi,  im 

rphic*.  obwrrttioiiB  on,  210 


.Finme  Salis,  4LT 
Fiumi  di  Temlni,  ilh 
or  ChunilFr,  Sta 

i.sai 

aB,S5 
Minerva,  4g 

ClRES,  III 

a  deit;  of  tlte  Amuoni,  145 
'i'ric«p«,CGBEs,  113 
105.139 

bus,  Neftuhi,  to 
D,5S 

ii,aTrojaD,3U 
— ,  ODC  of  the  tioatan  of  the  Calj- 


Ilippiui,  M«R5,  71 

,  Ne»TiiNE,79 

Hippo,  >  town  ofltaly.STC 

Rtgiu»,4ST 

llljipoc^DtaufB,  fi5 

Hi|i])owo[i.  M  Tljiii'-i.iM  coplain,  309 

,  »on  of  Hjrt4cu»,  4S7 

,  brother  of  TjndirDS,»a-l 

riippocni, ..,.,.-,,  .I'.m 
llippociTu^J..-.,  Mil.-.-,  i>7 

HippOClLtlOt,  HhHC'LLS,   lOti 

JliJ)j>adamaa,  WD  of  l'iiaca,S39 
liippodums  0[  Hippodnmia,  dlngliter   of 

Adrailits,  IIH 

-■ -^,  daughter  of 

Ancblics,  220 

,  an  alteodant  of  Penelope,  SSI 

Hippodamia.  Briseia,  45 

,  ilaughierof  AilraHui.Sl.ll'S 

,  daughlrt  of  CEnomSua,  «9 

Hippodttmiu,  n  IVojan,  211 
llippodMB-,  IUrculeP,  too 
HippodcorDi  gr  Stadia,  368 

n:      ■ 


rppod 


B,71l 

<u  of  Heiculet,  104 


Hippogriffin,  302 

Hippoknrioa,  Nvptuke,  tv 

Ilippola,  4B 

Hippoleii«,  MiNEnri,  ib. 

HippolOcliua,  >on  of  BellerOphon,  18S 

,  90B  of  Aulimttchm,  319 

Hippolyin,  53.  HS 
Hippols-tc,  Ailydamin,  191 
IlippaljtFin,  Vfnis,  130 
lIippoK<U9.  n  giant,  I7n 

—,  son  of  ThcKU9,  323,  SOS 

Hippomachua,  217 

Hipponu'doa,  sou  of  Niiimbctiui,  ISC 

HippoiDi^nea,  07 

Hippomolgi,  21S 

Hipp6nB,  a  goddeis,  SOI 

MipponOme.  169 

HippoaoUB,  fatliet  of  CftpAneu^.  89 

,  Bellerophon.  184 

,  a  Grecian  chicf,31S 

Ilippophagi,  53G 

Uippoplscin,  35  S 

MippoplacuB,  ISQ 

Hippopotanaa,  336 

Hippos,  1  la 

Hippoiadei,  jEdli-'s,  314 

HippoUa,  314 

Hippiitea,  432 

Hippochcie,  duighler  of  Petiaa,  l|5 

HippothOon,  son  of  Neptune,  78 

nippotJKiua,  ton  of  Lethug,  133 

,  son  of  Priam.  203 

Hippolion,  Bu  ally  of  Priam.  231 
Ilira  or  Ita,  a  town,  201 

,  a  trilie,  G24 

Hiiam,  191 
Hiria,  Faroe,  413 
Hlijnni,  ItO 


Holno*,  SI 

H^. 

Homigjriui,  Jo*i,  IS 

Htui 

H™er,  prolMiUjnM  known  to  ih.  Atbe- 

HJ,«, 

Biuu  Ull  Uk  time  or  Hipp.TcIm«. 

87 

lIommu.tSt 

H^ 

tlan«rit«,  SSt 

HomSIc,  IS 

HjM 

,  Cmu,  IIS 

Hjdx 

aW 

Homonae,  CoNcomo,  TG 

Hill. 

Hrf., 

Hjdn 

HoDoiii.  pxldeu  of,  181 

H}Cu 

H<tplD»iiu.Joi.o.  IB 

.M.Mi.v.,tt 

Bon.Sii'R.alt 

H,pi 

Hontii,  4G1 

3;e 

lloreiu*,  Jote,  IS 

HoilDn,  AroLLO,  !S 

H,Jn 

HoriWfc  6!J 

Bjln 

Honu,  introdactian  of  into  piclurw, 

.lu 

:.  M 

B>1.. 

.  titer  Bud*.  Sie.  irpreienlrd  with. 

S8S 

Honor.  prrwaiEwtion  of,  S5J 

H,l.'. 

Honr,  woorffn,  401 

Hjlea 

HofMi,  ihoeing  of,  an  ancieni  iuMi 

SIS 

.  Btitient  cuilum  of  culinj. 

tic- 

H,llo 

tiin».  intollip.M.&c.2S4 

HorU,  Ileiuli>,SBB 

,toi>iiofi:traRa,Hl 

Hjdu 

h;„h 

Hon...  Apollo.  «.  lis 

Him. 
Hjm, 

,  0.lR.s.BSe 

Hoipai,  JoTi,  IS 

S'S 
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:luruiy  Juno,  S8 

nor,  2SS 

!tia,  a  town  of  Achtia,  90 

— ,  a  town  of  Argolb,  347 

jtea,  78 

on,  hoshand  of  Thea,  176 

— ,  aTltaiiyib. 

— ^  the  son,  265 

pne,  169 

onettra,  daughter  of  Tbettlns,  S47 

,  dai^i^hter  of  Danaas,  66 S 

Utes,  690 

chna,  aIVojany21S 

,  prince  of  £Ua,  214 
Bea,S4 
.417 

lor,  son  of  Dolopion,  160 
— ,  aon  of  Hipp&sus,  220 
ia»l8 
•j^le,  lOS 

ijlea»LenmoSyllO 
ranios,  282 

da,  the  coootiy,  190,  account  of,  426 
— ,  the  town,  426 
lian  sea,  Caspian,  ib. 
lii  montes,  S90 
coontfj  of  Bceotta,  81 
I  town,  81 
I  lake,  ib. 
I  Tvrtt,  ib. 
I  njmph,  660 
ae,  9S 

nia,  a  daogbter  of  Epeus,  ib. 
Ides,  Asins,  165 
— ,  Nisos,  642 

us,  father  of  Asins  Hyrtaddes,  216 
— ,  father  of  Nisos,  642 
I.  282 


,  Apollo,  ib. 


I. 


i 

s,  Baccbvs,  182 
146 
,82 

IS  or  lal^soSy  108 
,611 
OS,  217 

,  son  of  Apollo,  19 
r  Jana,  DiAna,  16S 
246 
,97 

LUTO, 6 

mldes,  the  sons  of  lap^Kos,  197 

s,  ib. 

son  of  lasns,  56S 

a,  Apolia,  870 

.am  pTonontorittni,  ib. 

•  421 

OS,  104 


lasion  or  lasius,  292 
I&sis,  Atalanta,  97 
lasius  or  lasion,  292 

,  king  of  Arcadia,  97, 824 

laso,  164 

lason,  193,  828 

lasus,  a  leader  of  the  Athenians,  285 

,  king  of  Orchoroteos,  822 

,  father  of  lapis,  568 

,  king  of  Arcadia,  97,  824 

,  a  kug  of  Cyprus,  850 

latinum,  517  • 

laxj^ges,  534 
Iberi,  497 
Iberia,  Spain,  ib. 

,  a  province  of  Asia,  300,  538 
Iberians,  424 
Iberus,  498 

Ibb,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Icadius,  19 
Icaria,  Diana,  163 

,  one  of  the  Cyclftdes,  413 

Icarian  sea,  72 
Icariotis,  Pene]6pe,  278 
Icarium,  an  island,  163 
Icarius,  272 
Icikms,  son  of  DsediUus,  440 

,  king  of  Caria,  40 

Icdus  or  Itius,  Portus,  518 
Iceni,  639 
Icesius,  Jovs,  12 
Ichnasa,  22 
Ichnans,  Apollo,  ib. 
Ichnea,  NbmKsxs,  431 

,  Themis,  234 

Ichneumon,  sacred  in  Egypt,  880 

Jchnob&tas,  a  dog  of  ActaKNi,  100 

Ichsiaesa,  Icaria,  413 

Icmseus,  Jotx,  12 

Icroalius,  353 

Icolisna,  617 

Ida,  a  mountain  of  Crete,  98 

— ,  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  132 

— ,  a  Cretan  nymph,  ib. 

— ,  daughter  of  Corj^bas,  90 

Idsa,  Ctb£ls,  412 

— ,  Crete,  98 

Idean  forest,  ib. 

Id»i  Dactj^li,  98,  218,  406 

Idaeus,  Jove,  12 

,  Hbrculxs,  106 

,  a  Trojan,  543 

— — ,  son  of  Dares,  169 

— — ,  a  herald  of  Priam,  147 

Idalia,  Venus,  ISO 

Idalium,  400 

Id&lus,  ib. 

Idas,  a  Trojan,  644 

— ,  a  Thracian,  552 

— ,  son  of  Aph&reus,  206 

Idea,  410 

Idleness,  a  divinity,  887,  579 

Idmon,  the  soothsayer,  828 


Uetdi,  406 

Ileoan,  81 

Ili4,  RheiSjIiii,  3B4 

llion,  Troj,  26,  4S 

lliHae,  3Btt 

UiOncoi,  ■  Traju,  3S2 

— ,  ■  caDpuicm  of  Main,  jg 

iricn,  duigfalerafLMmMon,  12} 

Uiinldn,  Motet,  Vt 

IHmiu,  80 

Mj"*?''  (qiudri^ll.),  SIS 

,  DiXkV  1«| 

,  Beroe,  Sto     " 

lUthjiv,  III 
UiDm,  Tioj,  as 
lUidtADui  Siniu,  408 
lUjiICDiD,  IBS,  BIS 

; Mire,  S9t 

ilhfni  GrBca,  sSf 

Iloj,kiiigofTn>j,30S 
— .Satosk,  agj 

— .kin^ofEpirm,  Bra 

— ,  tfnesdof  Turnoi,  GSa 

IIti,  S49 

Inu^,  wnien,  cuMom  rMpecliDK,  <: 

loiRgei,  ID 

Inftui,  EmodM,  or  Emodiu  Mom,  S9 

ImbruU,  JvNo,  S9 

lubrKnu,  ■  Tbracian, 


, crofSinuM, 

,  nnofUentor,  119 
oiImbnM,  SI  8 
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,  of  Egypt,  145 
,  Athenians,  822 
Mare,  272,  303 
272 

too 

3 

,152 
ib. 

,  a  Trojan,  239 
iBsa,  Ipbigenia,  201 
— ,  one  of  the  PitBtldes,  186 
ira,  347 
Evadne,  449 
s,  king  of  PhjliU:e,  846 
•,  son  of  Phyl&cus,  1 14 
-,  son  of  Amphitryon,  102 
',  son  of  Thestias,  328 
mas,  son  of  Antenor,  212 
lia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  201 
-,  Diana,  163 
!dia,  322 

e  orIppon<ye,  186 
us,  a  Greek,  191 
a  Cretan,  97 
a  youth  of  Sal&mis,  176 
an  Argonaut,  328 
father  of  Evadne,  448 
%  captive  of  Patroclus,  206 
I,  son  of  Eurj^tus,  328,  359 
-,  a  Trojan,  407 
-,  son  of  Naabdlus,  328 
-,  brother  of  Eurystheus,  ib. 
-,  king  of  Elis,  93 
-,  king  of  Phocis,  83 
ma,  290 
on,  252 
315 

Hira,  901 
,632 
172 

toghter  of  Minyas,  82 
one  of  the  Harpies,  237 
one  of  the  OceauiUdes,  123 
Amcus,  351 
e,611 
618 
;r,184 
10,  519 
a,  396 

>amnonionim,  539 
tilunxm,  639 
lis,  ib. 
1,646 

n&che,  Hippod&me,  118 
tic  515 
•elites,  523 
table  573 
Osiris,  339 

I^ERES,  112 
338,  340,  395 
ius,  Thradan,  309 
-us,  a  friend  of  /Eneas,  549 
"y  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  309 


IsmftruJ,  son  of  Mars,  309 
— ,  son  of  Ast&cos,  166 
Ismene,  daughter  of  CEldlpns,  261 
— — ,  daughter  of  the  Asopos,  78 
Ismenia,  Minbbva,  48 
Ismenius,  Apollo,  22 
— — ,  son  of  Apollo,  101 
Ismenus,  son  of  Ni6be,  264 
,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  48 

,  son  of  ApoUo,  19 

,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  22 

Isoples,  55 

Isora,  DiAKA,  163 

Issa,  Lesbos,  200 

Isse,  18 

Issoria,  DiAna,  163 

Ister,  Danubius,  519;  'personification  of, 

520 
Isthmius,  Nbptunb,  79 
Isurium,  539 
Isut,  212 

Isw&ra,  531  , 

Italia,  374 

—  Propria,  divisions  of,  875 
ItalYca,  a  town  of  Italy,  ib. 

,  a  town  of  Spain,  498 

It&lus,  son  of  Telegonus,  491 
Italy,  374;  representation  of,  380 
Ithiica,  94,  308 

Ithacesie,  876 
Ith&cus,  Ulysses,  44,  74 

,  a  prince  of  Ith&ca,  350 

Ithome,  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  117 

,  daughter  of  Lyctius,  99 

,  a  nymph,  12,  117 

Ithometes,  Jovs,  12 

Itona,  110 

I  tenia,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  12 

,  MiNERTA,  48 

Itonios,  Jov£,  12 
Ituna,  540 
Ituns  spstuarium,  ib. 
Itj^lus,  355 
Itymoneus,  214 
Itys,  a  Trojan,  644 

—  or  Itj^lus,  355 
lulo,  Ceres,  113 
lulus,  383 
Ixion,  227 
Ixionides,  Pirithdus,  51 


J. 


Jacetani,  498 

Jagout  or  Yaghuth,  525 

Janasss,  245 

Janiciilum,  Janiculan  hill,  368 

— — • — ,  the  town,  513 

Januae,  389 

Janualia,  ib. 

Jannus,  Janus,  ib. 

Janus,  387 


Jorin-AM,  Hmcdlm,  I 

JOTB,  7 

JorilU,  HEKCt'LE9,  106 

Jgdgntent  of  Puii,  Sfl 

,  ijmbol  of,  671 

Judical,  407 
Joplii,  Juno,  18 
JagmtM,  SID 
Jnptimii,  ST4 
Juiemaiit.  til 

Jllfi>,jDl<0,tl 

Jalibctim,  618 
JiiIu,S87 


JunoDi*,  ViKua,  130 

,  Caittwge,  373 

JanoDigCDk,  Vol 


Jnpitci  Hemoi,  >IUi  of,  « 

, JoiB, IS 

Jan  Fccialu,  600 
Joitice,  a  dinnity,  3*4 
Jatvfiu,  tb«  goddeu,  SOS 
,  tba  fountain,  ib, 
JutaTDslia.  ib, 
JovanuD,  634 
Jonataa,  Bisi,  131 


INDEX. 


6ST 


<onii  Campi,  416 
,S76 

>elos,  801 
S62 
S413 

,  (EdXpiui,  961 
19 

66,  260 
1,631 
172 
.876 

as  SinQSy  ib. 
1,878 

iaagfater  of  Neptane,  8 
1  iibnd  in  the  .£gean  sea,  418 
Juno,  88 
815 
e,  880 
>,  145 
804,  574 
cua,  184 
',  Bacchus,  182 
,  son  of  Laom^on,  144 
horse  of  Hector,  106 
the  son  of  Neptane,  315 
Latian  captain,  548 
i,ib. 

I  portion  of,  a  reward  in  ancient 
,186 
198 

I,  brother  of  (Eneiu,  828 
son  of  Priam,  402 
19,  son  of  Eteikles,  157 
-,  son  of  Antenor,  236 
— ,  son  of  Aldnttos,  804 
ia,  daoghter  of  Bellerdphon,  189, 

-,  daagfater  of  Acastos,  448 
,  daughter  of  Agapenor,  92 
daughter  of  AncsBus,  ib. 
daughter  of  Cinj^i,  51 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  201 
daughter  of  Pnam,  143 
a,  282 
ins,  161 

IS,  charioteer  of  Antil6chaiy  248 
Neptuni,  79 
Jots,  18 

18,  son  of  Bias,  263 
-,  priest  of  Jupiter,  240 
on,  167 

snti&des,  Priam,  73 
B,  105 
Lau8,  378 

,  daughter  of  Hercules,  105 
daughter  of  Altes,  254 
I,  a  town,  147 
Castor  and  Pollux,  ib. 
s.  Jots,  13 
LapYthie,  217 
I,  son  of  .£4Uui,  200 
ion  of  Apollo,  217 
,  DiAna,  163 
mi. 


Laphdiis,  168 

Laphystium,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  18 

Laphjstins,  Jots,  ib. 

,  Bacchus,  182 
Laphystns,  ib* 
Lappa,  98 

Lar  or  LnruB,  seamew,  298 
Lara,  mother  of  the  Lakes,  575 

,  the  Naiad,  227 

Lardane,  8 

Lares,  404 

Larina,  569 

Larinum,  370 

Laris,  a  son  of  Daonus,  552 

Larissa,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  8 

,  a  city  of  Thrace,  135 

,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  18 
-— »,  a  suburb  of  Eph^us,  22 

,  a  citadel  of  Argos,  41 
Laiissaeus,  Achilles,  8 

,  Apollo,  22 

— — ,  JovB,  18 

Larissea,  Minbrva,  48 

Larissus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  ib. 

Larius,  378 

LarnassoH,  Parnassus,  354 

Lamax,  ark,  ib. 

Larlhj  Tytlral,  Pluto,  5 

Larunda,  a  nymph,  405 

,  a  divinity,  575 

Larrse,  or  Lemiires,  406 

Laaia,  Lesbos,  200  - 

— ,  Andros,  418 

Lasthtoes,  156 

Lat,  526 

Lat&gus,  554 

Late,  Lade,  418 

Lateranus,  Ccelian  hill,  867 

Lalialis,  Jovs,  18 

Latiaris,  id.  ib. . 

Latinus,  son  of  Circe,  270,  808 

Sjrlvius,  kinp  of  Alba,  888,  451 

,  king  of  Latium,  489 

Latium,  382 

Novum,  ib. 

Latius,  Jovs,  18 
Latmos,  189 
Latmus,  Mount,  159 

',  Endyoo^n,  ib. 
Latobius,  395 
Latobrlgi,  518 
Lato't^,  Diana,  163 
LatomisB,  416 
Latona,  26 
Latop^Iis,  886 
Latous,  Apollo,  22 
Latreus,  55 
Latus,  336 

clavos,  885,  386 

■ — ,  or  tunica  laticlavia,  495 . 
Laudatio,  34 
Laurea,  575 
Laurel,  410 

40 


41 

I'tcbM,  78 

Leci«  or  Leeium,  S^ 
l«<te.  iLiDgl.m  at  nnpUi,  IM ;  URin 
or,  saa 

,  ■  fclmTdnim  JellJ.  S8S 

Led«,  Cwlor  ud  PoUu,  147 

L«i:*,  iKnd  in  CgygiE.SM 

Lcgif&s.  Ct>t<,  113 

Lrgio,  )B6 

I^inoo*.— <^lei,  iluilvd  OL  4M 

LeiMM,  UD 

i*i»,  78 

— -.  »n«(AlKtor,»« 

Lelapa,  dog  of  Adcoo,  IGt 

Lelegiu,  Mitetm,  |S9 

LeKgea,  208 

L«te^,  Spatu.  90 

Lel«  ud  Pnntra,  Cutoi  lad  Pollu.  147 

Lelcz,  kingotSptra,! 

,  «on  of  Neptune,  78 

,  one  of  tlw  honten  ct  Ike  bMi.  OC 

Letoanus  L«cui,  SI7,  SIS 

Portu,  ISO 

Lemoia,  Mihibva,  48 
Leinniiu,  VuLCAH,  CC 
LeoiDDB,  lis 
LemoiicM,  £17 
I«iaaril,iI9 


■,«l>8 


INDEX. 


650 


,  PeosxrpIiib,  i04 

498 

>  Deoram,  575 

2 

,63S 

Lfiica,  844;  881, 457 

le  of  the  five  provinceB  of  Afriea, 

loghter  of  Jppiter«  881 
loghter  of  Ep&phus.  78 
167 

[XBCTTLSS,  106 
CXBSS,  118 

lerrant  of  HercaleB,  105 

ir  l^jcas,  t  Latian,  552 

S81 

491  (see  also  8^5) 

t9 

1,544 

18,108 

>r,580 

27 

rirer  of  Oallia,  893,  493,  51d 

iiEtUn,  544 

iotuHim  chief,  554 

175 

S60 

im  Mare,  898 

m  SinuB,  600 

Achilles,  t 

,500 

BActAtJS,  182 

r 

18, 880 

li  the  towti,  417 

',  promontory  of,  482 

ft,  580 

08,  lb. 

)1 

62 

,  DiXna, 163 

Diana,  ib. 
,  VxHus,  130 
Bacchus,  182 
,245 
118 
,617 

IlNSRVA,  48 

589 

08 

f  a   ditisioii  of  Cisalpine  Gaol, 

•,  a   province   of  Gallia  Celtica, 

Isis,  841 

1  of  Apollo,  18,  247 
of  Ismenius,  101 
)topi&detf,  19 
ed  in  Egypt,  886 
Eoltdes,  314 
,  Vulcan,  66 


lipttre  or  Lipl^,  618 

lip&rtiB,  814 

Liii6pe,  88 

liris,  a  river  of  Italia  Propria,  877 

,  a  Trojan,  560 

liasos,  a  moontaio  of  Ionia,  24 
— — ,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  688 
litemnm,  876 
litemas,  877 
LittoraloB,  586 
LittoraliB,  Sylvanus,  614 
lituas,  of  augurs,  48,  469, 492 
livia  Augusta,  469 
liy wy,  ProbirpInb,  204 
Locheates,  Jovi,  18 
Locri,  bay  of,  876 
— —  Epuephyrii,  ib« 

OzOle,  ib. 

Locrian  Ajax,  76 

Locrians,  Opuntian  and  Kpicnemidlaii,  85 

Locusts,  264 

Loda,581 

Lofha,  ib. 

Logios,  Mercury,  ,296 

Loimins,  Apollo,  22 

Loke^  579 

Londiniam,  589 

Longanus,  417 

Longobardi,  519 

Loquacity,  representation  of,  574 

Loretto,  375 

Lorica,  34 

Lotis  or  Lotos,  mistress  of  Neptone,  78 

LotophJlgi,  810, 458 

Lotos,  231,  848 


-,  land  of^  809 


Lots,  divination  by,  42 

— — ,  names  of  judges  tewn  by,  448 

Lozias,  Apollo,  22 

Loxo,  802 

Lua,  Nbm£sis,  431 

— ,  goddess  of  expiation^,  dBl 

Lubendna,  Vxitds,  190 

Luca,496 

Luc&gus,  ft  Rutuliiitfi  chief,  554 

Lacania,  876 

Lucas,  a  chief  of  Tunius,  658 

Luciires,  450 

Lucerius,  Jovx,  18 

Lucetia,  Juno,  88 

Lucetias,  a  Rotolian,  544 

,  Jovx,  18 

— ,  Osiris,  8i9 
Lucifer,  son  of  Jupitei^,  108 

■,  the  planet  Venus,  258 
— — ,  PhosphOms,  408 
Lucilia,  478 
Lucina,  a  city  of  Upper  Thebais,  86 

,  Juno,  88 

,  Diana,  163 

,  Ber6e,  230 

LucominoB,  400 
Lucophttla,  DiAna,  164 


t.u|ii,  S19 
Luganllam,  Si9 
Lmi«,  Jtjiio,  18  IT4 
■^.DiSna,  104 

,  mothrr  of  PmdM,  198 

LoMttf.  raetcmt,  114 
Losu  Deni,  ai7,  404,  499 

,  tuteUiT  deltj  of  moQtlii,  SI 

Uipa,  wifr  of  fioitUiu,  3S4 

I^pcm,e64 

Lnpercil,  4B1 

LoperealiB,  4ei,  511, 113 

Loperd,  401 

Idpn,  176 

Lijqua,  SIB 

LnwlDia,  Hikibvj,  48 

LiiK(,  I6| 

hum,  CiHig,  lis 


Loitntiinii,  U 

Lat«ti>,  BIT 

Loior,  £02 

I.j»ii»,  Bacchus,  183 

LjcBB,  feitiTtli  of  Pa,  SI  I 

Lyc«is,Jovi,ls 

• .  Pah,  Sia 

Apollo,  23 

,  Mouat,  Sta 

Ljcaon.MD  of  PhorDDetu.  91 

,  ion  of  Pruun,  ISO 

,  fiWhw  olPudlnu,  IM 

,  Sbd,  ids 

,  Osliin,  SS9 

,  an  Arcidisii  prince,  IT4 

,  king  of  Arculia,  SIB 

,  *  GnoiBBii,  G4) 

LfcaCnu,  SIO 


IBS,  146 

Higiini.M>no(£b]ui,  111 

01 

M4=e™.SS8 

Iaccmc*,  181 

AO%,  sift 

AfK^netei,  ib. 

n 

Pah,  SU 

,  bar  of  Corunas,  4 

Magad,  1  Phomiciin  god,  883 
,  in  offitcr  of  TuniUB,  561 

M. 

Magusanus,  IUbculis,  106 

}8 

.Mdiadeo,  631 

»>».  MO 

Mihflmot,  S!4 

^wQof^la.,19 

Maia.  mother  of  Utercury,  3M 

-,soo  of  l.ycaoQ,  18 

,  dnughwr  of  F.unn.,  64 

..clfscendaatofJupiiBr.JOO 

^,  Cv«6le,413 

-,  a  prince  cf  Artadin.  IW 

aiaimacles,  Jove,  IS 

diaghlei  of  Herculei,  104 

SlaiuB,  id.  ib. 

Cjpnii,380 

M.jestas,  a  divinity,  ST3 

Lciboi,  800,  4ia 

Mala.  FoHTfst,  1S3 

Cnu.98 

Jlaldca.  -198 

a«,u4 

.faim,  JEgna  Ml,  »(> 

MaliEa,  and  MatCa,  2TT 

Inu,  P»)la.  XmUiat,  180 

Malcbom,  O^inis,  310 

^I47 

Maleates,  Apoli.o,  sa 

..IIT 

trii,  H(HE>v^,  48 

Maliga,  Hircule.,  100 

.,468 

Malis.  104 

,  Hkrculis.  106 

Mallodt,  Apollo,  23 

limofCUalpmeGiiul,  600 

Mallophiit™.  Cebei,  118 

Iama,4IS 

M.II»,  961 

£ub<ai,8S 

Mamera,  Mini.Il 

Chio.,aT6 

MamUi..44 

H-I&u,  411 

Mamilii,  ib. 

r,  118 

Mincuniam,  SJ9 

619 

Mandubii,  517 

IS 

Manducartdum,  S19 

■,318 

Maaduria,  176 

•,610 

Manrnfl,  Fohtuhe,  lit 

«,PJN.  sia 

JVlanei,  Dbus  Ltuiiu,  IIS 

1,  Mount,  103 

,  definition  of  io  the  plural, 

1.  Baccuds,  isa 

,  tutelary  ganii,  S71 

GIB 

ManOtho,  38  S 

127 

Mania,  40S,  688 

TbtbMt,  1S7 

ManiAdu.seS 

BOfPbora»,6Sa 

Manliana  edict!.  469 

,138 

Manlioi,  Imp*ri™us.  468 

M,  Mun*.  47 

MBEtenH,  502 

',  Bjccaus,  183 

Maotitlu..  Ukcclu,  106 

sie 

,  a  coloDut,  ib. 

>>,ST1 

Muitine>,99 

Palm,  SIS 

Maatineus,  D2,  18S 

Nereid,  SIS 

Manlius  ClituB,  M7 

,  ViHua,  lift 

Alanto,  daughter  of  Tireaias,  SSI 

,106 

.  daughter  of  Polyidu.,  ib. 

r  coll^ii,  469,  46« 

Itlantua.  ib. 

Gaiaiiaia,  SI9 

D».Cekii,  113 

Mralnma,  $76 

Gneda,  377,  430 

Manliu  ot  Manni,  Pldto,  5 

Mater,  CybIle,  412 

Muuiai>a,Jovi,13 

B^^HB9 
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UtODG*.  >  rint  [If  GdB.  AMl<lM.k»       | 

1  af.  ta 

Mildftcl,  IIU 

>(«  of,  SOS 

Malunu,  (73 

of  Epopent,  i>. 

rem  CUmliua  Uie 

elder 

*8T 

J-W^CT, 

6Ta 

UuM>n.4Sft 

«.  lOT 

110 

Haualno,  IM 

,123 

Haaooki.  ih. 

,«»8 

Mi.nn,M.B>,Tl 

,asi 

MmiIhu  CituiuiuIi,  SS8 

tu 

Mulniu*.  J„vi,  11 

I.I* 

lOmiiiin,  4Wi> 

AlujM,  41IH 

M.yn.  ST* 

.,l» 

Mju&t*.  (IT 

,1S 
VI.  13 

r»l«l.nnJc»,  Misi»Y*,l» 
Meclianiua,  Vskis,  ISlt 
McciiU^tu.  fm  of  ValdiK,  »W 

:oDntt  J  of  libj*. 

SJS,  iil 

.  Ma  of  EcMat,  197 

I  POLIO,  2S 

Mrderuk  Pnttiu,  STG 
McdroK,  81 
Uodoiicule,  31 » 

Hi 

M«lii,IM 

,  kinp  of,  tta 

U 

Hi>dka,MiNsiiTi.4S 

Medicuiiin,  Uercubt,  BDO                    J 

le  of  GemuiT,  OIU, Oltf 

Medlru,  .dculopiiu.  t»             ^^^1 

(.  14J 


160 


a,  diBii,  US 

balm,  Egypt,  m 
pbyllui,  SamoE,  371 
p-s,  ^on  .'t  Atn 
— ,  do|  of  Aelaon,  100 
-^,  son  at  Amirtb«in,  MO 
iiEit,B»cci.us,  183 
rlixtet.  dog  of  AcIbi 
■gia,  B.fcnL's,  198 
ita»,  H  Cecuur,  5fi 

— ,  dog  of  AcUKin,  100 


ppe,  a  daijgbler  af  ;t:(tluB.  TS 
— ,  daughier  of  (Enaiu,  i06 
— ,  danghtn  of  CUraii,  S14 
ppol,  Boa  of  AbIOcub,  ISG 

,  JOQ  of  Mbtb,  to 

,  *  TrDJBii,  kjlied  bj  T«aMr, 


,  ■  Greek,  H9 

hide*,  BAitiiKB,  182 

iiiu^  n  kin^  gf  /Uliens,  87,  IBS 

— ,  •  TmJBn,  177 

— ,  a  goatherd,  (SO 

ho,  danghtST  of  PnleuB,  7S 

— ,  daugfatar  of  DoUoa,  US 

tea  of  Neptune,  78 

■,  9on  of  Prolhous,  aU 

■,  tiw  Nile,  284 

-  arHeUo,  a  riTer  of  Sicily,  417 

a,  ISl 

thna,  HiBCDLKB,  100 

«ni,  HiKCULZl,  100,  au 

517 


aMua 


,60 


the  njmph,  410 

EUiopa^SSQ 

oe  of  lite  Oc«autldee,  18- 

lei,  nympltf  of  the  aaa,  &8a 

-,  daugfaten  ol  AfcliM,  SB? 

tw,  Baccbdi,  183 


mis 


.,  ViNUi,  ISO 
;  CtbUb,  411 

■,  daughter  of  T 
■>,  SSO,  411 
■ma,  Jo*(,  IS 
rat,  411 


Heliasoa,  kiog  of  Ciete,  lU 
MeBta,  a  Nerod,  34S 
Hante,  a  Bobmb  ■>(  AtkoH,  SS 

,  Malta,  SOS 

,  Melwla,  fit 

■     »B 


MeKni,  Hucdl>i,  100 

Meilona,  fi7G 
MelodonnM,  SIT 
MalophSroi,  C«BH,  IIS 


Melpea,  378 
MelptiicJii,  100 
Melpomtae,  66 


Men 


1,886 


aDiildei,  ih. 
MEmnDniiiDi,  202 
Memory,  peraoiiifitHtion  of,  578 
Mempbii,  a  town  of  Heptanr>inif,  SSS 

,  lemple  of  Vutcan  at.  «! 

,  daoghter  of  Ucboieua,  ICl 

,  aoD  of  Protegenu  SS4 


Menatet,  an  Arcadian,  504 
Menalippug,  son  of  Thaieai,  ISB 
,  IMU  of  (Eneiu,  IfiS 

Menapii,  SIB 

MGDdes,334 

Mendesinn  mouth  of  Nile,  384 

JVlenelnius,  Mouut,  4SS 

Menelaiu,  76 

HenElent,  65 

Meaestheus,  bOH  <if  FetMa,87 

,  king  of  Ame,  191 

,  m>n  of  tlu  Sperchioa,  JUS 

Meiii,S84 
MenippLdea,  104 


■iofl,  287 
,217 


Menot,  419 

KIvnotyraQDUB,  i 
Mcna,  a  diviaitv, 

-,  king  of  the  T^flhiau,  170 


MX 


■ro(Inil»nqi,ai» 

,  the  friend  of  Uly«e»»,  S74,tTft 

.  an  S^yptian.  SSI 

Hena,  BS9 
Mebnee,  410 
Mephitii,  373,  49S 
Men,  MiHEBVA,48 

,  one  of  tiie  Ann,  ib. 

,  dsuubter  of  Prntna,  SU 

Men^ua,  SipbnuB,  414 


Merceilimi,  GT3 


M«i 


>,  Mtn 


iil 


Mercuty,  the  god,  SOS 

,  proraonlory  of,  S89,  481 

Mercj.  peiioniBFUion  of,  SOS 
Heiiun,  sen  ofMolui.  100 
If emn  or  HarnHnu.  ■  Trojtn,  Sit 
Ueimtooi,  >  CraUMT,  SB 
SLrmCnia,  ion  of  JuOD,  194,  STS 
Mitope,  Cos,  108 

'      ■   iTOtCjpMai.m 


Mkone,  SicjOD,  00 
Uidu,  179 
fifidea,  a  nymph,  A 


Kl'\r 


].S4e 


,  d>u|hter  of  (Enopion,  MT 

,  Penbu,  961 

,  Siphnui,  414 

-,  daughter  of  Pandkni*,  ISS 

U«rtpea,Bpcupl(,  108 
■■  ■  TtoJBD,  M5 

■Mcropi,  kingofCoB,  108 

,  s  nalirc  of  Ftxccte,  1)4 

Meru,A32 
Menia.  JUouat,  526 
MrupotaiDix,  3DG 
MenoT,  Egjpt,3S4 
Meaora,  id.  ib. 

£l€UBD«,4IO 

MciSDpena,  Java,  IS 


-,  C&lab 


1.376 


son  of  Ncplune,S99 
Nnoiiia,  160 

Merae  or  MfMi,  Meuena,  90 
UcBtcne,  a  vilUge.  SS 

,  diiighler  of  TriSpU,  S78 

Mcpsenio,  6h 

HciUB,  581 

Me*^s  feiin,  6S 

Mritbles  ot  Meatle),  ftHKOuiin  cMef,  II 

HaloT,  861 

Met&bos,  SS9 

Uets,  515 

Uetagciiniua,  AroLLo,  SSI 

HeUnirBi  511 

MeUpontoMi,  3T6 

UeUuruB,  livei  of  Umbril,  177 

.riiFrofBruEtii.STS 

Melheos,  hone  ofPJuto,  4 
teilhSne,iiW«n«tTliei«.ly  IW 

,  dauRhler  ofCEnsua.ft.. 

Itfrthf  mnB,  daughm  of  Maclnai,  800 

, ,  ■  to-n  of  Leibot,  aoo 

Hellijnmsua  Valea,  ib. 
Melhyna,  ■  ditioity,  579 
Meiia  Porta,  108 
Holion,  561 
lUclIt,  vife  of  Joie.  T 

,  Minerva, 48, 17S 

Metiscui,  504 
Melius  SufTetiuii,  SIS 
MelicciB,  r,3 


II  IMili 


Mih: 

Mile 

Hiletiiu,  Apollo,  ib. 
Uiletni.wn  of  Apollo,  19 

,  a  town  of  Ionia,  85 

,  atownorCiete.  SS 

,  kingof  Ctfia,  1S9 

,  a  town  of  Caria,  ib. 

Uilichio*,  Bicritus,  183 
Hilliariam  aoiciun,  STO 
Blillhs.'Diis.,  UU 
Mlly»det>,  Solynii,  IS6 
Mily*9,  L;ciB,  139 
Mimallunn,  jT6 
JVIimailonldn,  179 
S]iinB>,aTiUu,175 

,  a  TMHmtain  of  lonii,  STG 

,  fiicnd  of  XJoma,  ftM 

MiniiB,  i%0 


JUinerra,  EOddesi,  4S 

,  rock  of,  4t 

Mincrrs  Caitnim,  4M 

Mines,  45 

Miniimui,  Jote.  It 

Minio,  560 

IMiniitTBUii,  MsRCURV,  S90 

Miniatri,  4et 

Mioioi,  498 

MinoB,  B  igun  of  Crete,  98 

.Paroj.  4l2 

— — .,  a  town  uf  Sidlj,  41T 
Minos,  99,  S30,  37B 
MinOuoiSa,  441 
MInthe,  317 
Mintiuna,  489 
MinluiniE,  501 
MinutiB,  gate  of,  580 

■■     lily,  ib. 


Miieiy,  daughter  of  Erebni,  4) 
Miior,  £83 
Mitraini,  Ejypl,  334 
Miitletoe.  444 
Millinu,  Apollo,  S3 

,  VtSDS,  ISO 

■ ,  OsiRts,  340 

Mueme,  a  Mute,  66 
Mnemonldn,  Mnaea,  6T. 
UDgmoajFac,  8, 175 


«  dog,  1T4 
■kaof,SU 
ig  of  Rgfpt,  SM 

;m 

MS 
'nttt,  4t0 

M.  JOTI,  13 

,  Pluto,  S 

tlef-nike,  62 
ivinities,  70 

JuriouetofThvmbiam,  91 S 
0S 

«■,  Enrjtni  udTeitu,  ib. 
r  Hilcom,  SS4,  tTi 
OUKIB,  140 

tfa,  WT 
,SDS 

',  Jo*i,  ll 

•,  dog  of  Act«OD,  IW 
-.•onofPjrrimi,  ITT 
I,  Hemiihea,  )B4 
Ci*Un,aOT 


AIOTpheo*,  6H 
Moipha,  Vi»(i>,  1 
Mumpbiiu,  145 
Mora.  Death.  ^!S 
Mum,  429 
Motjchmi,  BuccKi 
Uorri,  S9S 
Mou,  BIB 
UoKhlin, 
McHchiu  SSI 
UonUi,  S18 
Motje,  417 


tu 


Muu 
Mour 
MuutI 


119,  diiiDi[io«,fiM 
ig  for  die  dfrad,  •> 

T,  a2u 


Mowing,  method  otia  Boom' 

Muldber,  Vulc*n,  05,  600 

MuU^blis,  FoRTUNt,  IS4 

Mullui,  BOO  uf  Augiu.  2IA 

,  a  TrujuK,  killed  by 

,  killed  byAcbilll 

,  ■  cup-beuM,  352 

Muluchi,  457 

Munmiiuj,  Lucius,  4T0 

Monun;  piu.  Ml 

Munda,41>8 

Munduie  tfg,  OnuB  Tfplumt,  it 

Mnajchigi,  labuTb,  164 

,  DiAh*,  ib. 

HnajFchui,  Km  of  Laodlce,  144 

,  ut  Atbeniaii  bintingb,  il 

Mareia,400 

MurciuB,  SfiT 

Mutciu,  Mount  AiMtJae,  490 

MunoQus.  564 


itna,  Janiealu  bill,  MS 

bolli,  a67 

Mcbleot,  )B6 

^  Mines vj..  48 

',  DiAki,  104 

tO(t 

■■,Juiici>luhUI,Sa6 

nti,S4 

a,  Allica,  W 

iiu  JaT«oi*,  Triptoifinu,  111 


mat  Ainpjx  at  Anpbj^citi,  ib 
la'of  the  La^lba,  ib. 


Muugetei,  AroLLo,  39 

,  HuctiLM,  100 

Mdioiiiu,  Jon,  IS 


MuIinitiDUE,  582 
MuiiDoi,  Pkiatus,  118 
Mato,  id.  ib. 
Matonof,  id.  ib. 

Mji&gnu,  HiHcDLzs.IOT 

Mjctl«,  139 

Mycslean  Jove,  tS 

Atycalteua,  HI 

MycenD,  sg 

Mycene.  dnugbtec  of  lakcbu,  ] 

Mycone,  Mycboua,  or  HjcOdu 

Cyclndea,  411 
Myde  or  Mid™,  81 


Mydii, 


i,tDl 


Hjlitu,  Ciai),  lis 
,  Anb  diviDitr,  BM 

MjDFl,  II* 

MynitaiiSftt 
Al  jtwhornxM,  IS! 
MjiicKui,  Afoll*,  n 
Hfilnk,  a  Ion  of  £>lia,  M 

I  Mi  AaMDDbn  I)BWB,  US 

,  qnaem  ot  Tbou,  IM 

>I/nnne,  123 
M^nui.  Apdmji.  9S 
M;rion$ni>,  liia.  311 
M^nnlifon,  father  of  AcMr.  4S 

.  •  TI™«li»o,  MT 

Mjrrniidonu,  X-fiua,  89 
MynnidODB,  45 
M;nhi,2IO 
MjrthinuiKBs,  III 
MjKinui.  03 
Myitis,  Wavt,  ISO 
MyrUlui,  loa  of  iUercurr,  SM 
Myrlle,  409 
Myrto,  litlei  of  Pktrnclu,  I6S 

,  tho  Aduiod,  VJl 

Uy^>,  IB6 
,  CiBli,  lis 


Mj,ii 


s,  Atli 


■.  is; 


Mjriu,  II) 
Myrii)!,  Bacchdi,  ISI 
Myiteriiu,  id.  ib. 
Mytbalogj,  of  PhtrllKW,  31 
,  of  Efjft,  n» 


Nmnc 
Nwvc 

Nuu 
Nuci. 

Nur, 
Nwtn 
NaUII 

Niuto 

Nlapl 


Nueli 
Ne«P 
NcKn 


INDEX. 
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mot,  M 
enia,  395 

271 
i32 

Minerva,  48 
Mars*  71 
Osiris,  340 
a  water- goddess,  584 

Diana, 164 
8,  Nestor,  51 
y  son  of  Nepttme,  814 
•,  son  of  CodruSy  164 
IB,  Jots,  IS 

lOUm,  MiNERTA,  48 

isus,  517 

tes,-245 

es,  583 

Is,  430  (see  also  113, 121,  146, 148) 

Irinos,  250 

scum,  518 

es,  ib. 

or,  Jove,  13 

378 

alls  Sylva,  503 

ensis,  DiAna,  164 

,  the  Arician  forest,  508 

589 

£us,  539 

!iiia,  341  (see  also  159) 
iniuB,  Apollo,  St 
>l6fflU8  or  Fyrrlnui,  249 
this,  286 
le,  a  town,  228 
— ,  wife  of  Atbamas,  297 
leis,  Helle,  298 
iian  fleece,  ib. 
tie,  Venus,  181 
-,  Victory,  121 
bjs,  mother  of  Anabis,  128 
s,  104 
3e,  77,  283 
DOS,  687 

,  daughter  of  Pertns,  198 
is,  244 

IS,  Achilles,  3 
1,532 
iro,  376 

I,  son  of  Neptune,  78 
-,  a  sea  deitj,  244 
-,  son  of  Pontus,  283 
ie,70 

i  or  Nerita,  586 
I,  a  peninsula,  436 
us,  Ulysses,  44 
s,  a  mouitain,  04 
8,  a  prince  of  Ith&cs,  350 
n  Promontorium,  498 
Mars,  71 
,518 
1,245 

s,  a  Centaur,  103 
-,  a  river  of  Th«»ce,  535 
r,  50 


Nesu,  525 
Net.  Mars.  71 
Nether  world,  444 
Neto,  Mars,  71 
Nia,  Ceres,  113 

,  CYBlh,B,  412   . 

,  the  Pluto  of  the  Scandinaviani,  89^ 

Nibbaa,  590 

Nib^chan,  576 

Nicea,  a  town  of  Bitli^nia,  371 

,  a  town  of  ligoriA,  3T6 

Nicfeus,  JovB,  13 
Nice,  Victory,  121 
NicephOros,  Diana,  164 

,  Venus,  131 

, JovB, 13 

Nicer,  518 

Nicippe,  101,  249 

Nico,  Mars,  71 

Nicopdlis,  a  town  of  Lower  Kgjpt,  334 

,  a  town  near  Actiura,  420 

,  a  town  of  Moeiia,  534 

,  a  town  of  Thrace,  635 

Nicostr&te,  Carmenia,  510 
Nicostr&tus,  145 
Niger  Deus,  Pluto,  0 
Niger,  the  river,  457 
Night,  a  divinity,  227 

,  palace  of,  499 

Nigra,  Ceres,  113 

Nike,  Minerva,  48 

Nile,  284 

Nilum^ter,  885 

Nilos,  a  king  of  Egypt,  284 

,  JovB,  13 

,  father  of  Argiope,  299 

Ninus  or  Nineveh,  587 

Nidbe,  daughter  of  Phordneus,  27 

,  daughter  of  Tant&lus,  264 

Niord,  679 

NiphflBus,  a  Rutulian  chief^  554 

Niphates,  637 

Nireut,  108 

Nisa,  Nissa,  Nvsa,  or  Issa,  a  town  of  B&o- 

tia,  82 
Nise'ia  Virgo,  Scylla,  389 
Nisim&chus,  156 
Nisus,  father  of  Bacchus,  178 

,  king  of  Megira,  329 

,  son  of  Hyrt&cus,  435 

Nisj^reos,  Neptune,  79 
NisJ^s,  108 
Nitiobrlges,  517 
Nitocris,  Minerva,  48 
Nizi.  Nixes,  or  Niiu  Dii,  586 
NoachidsB,  4 
Nocea,  Neptune,  79 
'Noctiluca,  Diana,  164 
Noctiv&gus  Deus,  Somnus,  226 
Noctulius,  227 
Nocturinus,  590 
Nocturnus,'  ib. 
Nodinus  or  Nodotus,  590 


eet  IN 

Noduterum,  GM 
Nwiuoo,  a  Ljcian,  170 

,  &  compnnion  of  AndlOcfaiu,  tM 

— -,  aouof  PhroniuB,  914 

tioh,  3TS 
N«ii.a,l(...4ST  4*8 
Numtn.STl 


Njiiftdi,  16) 

Nptt.  nune  of  Bacchu,  189 

oi  Nyi^  ihe  toim,  IBS 


,  JOTI,  II 

Noni,  one  of  the  FUei,  490 
,  H  dirinitj,  SBft 

Sloaacris,  12(1 

VoDBfp^i,  Andnra,  411 

Kondina,  SBO 

NoDiiis,  liorae  of  Plolo.  4 

Nor,  ■  fiul,  sre 

Norai,  a04 

NorhBC)eiarn,4(tT 

NoricDm,  St3 

Nomn,  6S0 

Nortii,  NiHbiB,  US 


CNUii,  4ST 
Magna,  HI 

Oatbi,  SI 


Oaiua 


of  Crete,  ib. 


h,  Mrpoil,  ■» 

>a  of  AnlM  PcbM.  SM 


le,  Hi 


NoTioaun^im,  h  (on-n  of  Gallia  Geltln,  SIT 

,  a  town  of  Gallia  Bclglca,  S18 

NoTiomkgDi,  a  town  of  Gallia  CelUca,  S17 

,  a  torn  of  Gallia  Belgica,  SIB 

,  Woodcote,  SIS 

,  Nimegnen,  Sift 

JJoi,  M6ht.227 

Mucnli.  375 

Numa,  a  chief  of  Taniui,SG4 

Noma  Pompiliiu,  46S 

Nanantia,  498 

Numiaus  RemnlDS,  144 

Nnmben,  SOB 

NumeHa,  $66 

^'uoiitui  01  \umiciii8, 491  (aae  alu  4M> 

Numidia,  41iS,  4S7 

Numltar,  king  of  Alba,  38S,  S84,  4S1 

,  son  of  Phonu,  S59 

NuptialiB,  fiSO 
Huplialia,  Jl>no,3S 
Nunia,  SOS 

Nfclelius.  BircuiTS,  169 
NycUua,  hor!c  of  Plato,  4 

,  son  of  Neptone,  78 

,  friend  of  Diomrd,  SSS 

Sympba,  280 
KvmpliafB.  Cos,  108 

,  the  [.lam,  SIS 

NjiapbXDiD,  3GS 
Njmphaeite.,  NirTU!ii,79 
Njniphi.,  6B1 
Nju,  a  H;td,  S4G 


Ob,  Uub,  Oph,  ■ 
Oboda,  a  lowu 
ObOdot,  S9a 
Obrinw,  PBottarlMii  904 

Ob>«qiie09,  FOBTUHE,  1S4 

OlMlioHcj,  a  diviuilj,  SIT 
Oca  lea,  a  lottn  uf  Bteotia,  81 

,  daughtec  of  Mantineua,  US 

Occasioa,  a  dliinity,  664 
Occaior,  170 

Ocaauldea  oi  OcemiOde*,  S7,  aCt 
Ocwanoa,  ST,  ITS,  SB6 

,  uolBce  of.  224 

,  llie  Nae,  984 

OchB,6e 

Oehs,  I 


Ocheii 


I,  1T4 


1,538 
Ocinlnu,  376 
Ocmu,  SSI 
Ocrlnuiii,  SSS 
Octa*ia,  464 
Octodiinu,  StT 
OcjUut,  S06 
Ocjpeie,  2S7 
0c;i6e  or  Oc7irti6« 
Odtmn,  500 
Odeiun,S(ia 
Odin,  Mai  " 


Oditu 


,  SS 


136 


Odiiu,  1S7 
Odocdlkiu,  SS 
Odiyix,  53S 
Odcjsia,  Thimce,  ib. 

OdrjBiun.  B< 

,  BAccntri,  ma 

Odjjiua,  S88 

Odjsaeum  Promantorium,  4lt 

a:a,4ST 

(EiLger,  442 

(Ebatia,  Spaita,  90 

(ELallds,  Caitor  and  Pollni,  147 

— ,  Hjscintboa,  9SI 

{Fbdiui,  king  of  Spaita.  S79.  S9S 

,  aon  of  Tcion,  SOS 

CEchali>,ll7 


Olympia,  (see  Aninian,  41}> 

Ulympiikca,  42S 

Olfinpitda,  93 

OJ^rmpun  Japiler,  *tilne  of,  I9T 

Oljmpiaio  suburb,  417 

Olyinpius,  JoTE,  14 

Olynipiu,  ihe  mounUin.  31,  3M 

,  sonofHetcuks.  10* 

,  faUier  of  (irecian  mndc,  II 


Oman 


.  MO  a  BKcboi,  kM 
m  Trejin,  ITl 
^  Italy,  174 


.ftBI 

,  HlBCULI*.  lOT 

,  id.  ib. 
on,  II 
,8,SS 
-        ..80 


,  one  of  (he  g*tei  of  Thebe*,  183 
,  (Uughtcr  of  Nifibr,  861 
,  Ulc  of  CalTpu,  3fl0,  %M 

-     •jLl.O.W 


.Btc 


1,189 


I,  MT 

I,  Ampbiaraaa,  UT 

Ajn,  Te 

■on  of  Odo«<ljh:D9,  65 

Aj&i  (be  Lets,  192 

<;hiiilD(eerDf  DicDor,  ail 

fBtberorAjaiIbeLcB>,mi 

n-.  Le(he,  4S9 

,4I> 

U 

>,  n  beta,  St 

orOIJfDM,  ■  town  of  Xtotu,  «S 

■OB  Of  Japitm,  8 

■on  of  Vnleui,  (U 

«  or  OlooHon,  118 

,411 

0,497 


ii,£Z3 


1,181 


Omar,  Ibe  calif,  Bt4 

Ombos,  333 

Omeftca,  Biochd*,  189 

Ooinooi  thmn  tuA  word*.  darinUkni  fa*. 

43 
OiDuiiSgi,  DiSni,I64 
Oniopbagoa,  Baccuus,  I8t 
Ompha-EI,  43S 

Omphal?,  i)Ba|jh[n'  ofludlnoi,  104 
ODiiib.Iion,  112 
OmpbUDt.SAO,  lis 
On,  HeliopCiUi,  S34 
— ,  Oaupbii,  CBinia.  310 
OnSnjs,  SM 
On«aiM,Aroi.to,91 
OaclicBlui,  81 


i^ppua,  104 
,277 


Onrii  , 

OoioDi,  latTed  in  Egjpt,  116 

OniiocriUcoii,  Mucvbt,  906 

OnobUa,  417 

OnorboDUt,  ISO 

Onomaciltiu,  449 


Onj 


aHul 


a,  Sfrl 


Opis,  Vri 
Ope,  OsiRi  . 
Opeilinei  Dii,  &70 

Opertus,  Pluto,  6 


OpbeKcs,  AicbemOrua,  IU3 

,  f»thBI  of  Eurjalua,  Si 

Opbeltiua,  a  Trojan,  17G 

,  «  Gredu,  911 

,  father  of  EqijiJiu 

Opbieoa,  Pluto,  6 
Opliion,  B  giuil,  ITS 
Opbioniani,  3ST 
Ophii,  Cenchnjua,  78 
Opbila^,  27D,  317 

,  Cjclopa,  111 

Opbil*  nationa,  294 

divinity,  831 

Opbitea,  90D 


OphtMa,  RhodM,  107 


— — ,  a  Hyperborean  woman,  579 

OmNtu 

OpUer,  Jove,  14 

Orobia, 

Opitulator,  id.  ib. 

Oroden: 

Opit&lus,  id.  ib. 

Orodes, 

Opioph&nxi,  Mabs,  71 

Orom^c 

Ops.  Osiris,  S40 

Oroutcfl 

— ,  CybI^le,  412  (see  also  14t,  197,  411) 

Oropiea 

— ,  son  of  Pisenor^  27S 

Optileds,  Minerva,  48 

Oropus, 

Optlmua  MaxXmiiSy  Jovk,  14 

Orosp^ 

Opantia,  245 

Orpbeu 

Opus,  a  town  of  Locrls,  85,  245 

Orphne 

Ora,  Hersilia,  SS5 

Orphne 

— ,  a  nymph,  8 

Orseis, 

Oracles,  40 

Orses,  fi 

Orations,  funeral,  84 

OrBil6cl 

Orbona,  585 

Orsildcl 

Orc&des,  S9t,  540 

Orcb&mus,  18 
Orchestes,  Apollo,  23 

Minn    71 

Orcbomtooe,  a  town  of  Bcsotia,  82 

Oi*thH*ii 

Vy  1  UIB3U 

Orthfl 

Orcils,  Pluto,  6 

Orthesi; 

,  son  of  Eris,  81 

Orthesi 

— — ,  the. infernal  regions,  445 

Orthia, 

Ordovices,  589 

Ortbiua 

Or«as,  104 

Ortbobi 

Ore&des,  812 

Orthos, 

Oreilocbia,  Iphigenla,  60 

Orthesi 

Oresbius,  171 

Ortona, 

Oresitr^pkatfdog  of  Act0on,  160 

Ortygii 

Oreste,  536 

Orestes,  a  Grecian,  171 

■  Tmian    4 IT 

Ortygii 

Orestbesiom,  168 

Orus,  k 

I  of,  ■«!   (a 

,981) 

fruud  of  Turooi,  S04 
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t  abo     Pagan  foAi,  ami  cUaiikatiMM  c^,  lU 

PigiiQi,  aoo 

Palxmoii,  MiLiCEHTi,  308 


1  or  Attnrid,  S2S 

idei,  PaathDi,  144 
u,  ib. 
tneaa,  219 

I,  ass 

.I4S 
eni,  SSa 

ides,  Iphytian,  Ib. 
nri  Cphialtes,  IGS 
tn  .£peiBn  leadei,  »G 
a  61""%  ITS 
lupis,  Os;kie,340 
ui  Amaionlmi  dpitj,  I4S 
a  flyptrbaieui  pcieitMi,  SOS 
l«.  STO 

I,  OsiBis,  140 

ijpbonu.  mnadaae  «gg,  3S0 
a«iBd  ID  KsTpt,  MS 
6SB 

ircn,MivERVA,  4B 
I,  KID  of  Man,  TO 
ei,8T 
ach<i«.3S6 


-,  Port 
,   49 


8,436 


PaLolcB,  Jove,  14 
PnlXBU-DH,  pDniti,  140 
P>laBlra,^91.  3Qa,5ia 
Palmtm-,  368 

Pal^Qieilcg,  4il2 
Pa  I  am  net  us.  5SS 
'■  ■  '.in,  -ISa 


FalAtJ 
Faliti 


H.CvBtl.f 


4IS 


I,  BonofHereiilci,IIM 


Paleatinei,  goddea«n,  tS5 

Paiica,  4IT 

PaOci,  B44 

Palicui,  ib. 

Palicbnim,  417 

PaUlik  3H4 

FaliDiiro,  414  ' 

Palmarui,  pod  irflttiin,  414 

PhIIi,  386,  308 

pBlladiom,  403,  469 

PallanleuiD,  a  town  of  Arckdia,  B06 

or  PaladtuD,  ■  town  of  Itatj, 


— ,  btulier  of  ^gena,  61 


mi.  Mar*.  TI 

,  aon  of  Ihe  Tittn  Crini,  ISS 

,  Paraa.  412 

,  ran  of  Hercule.,  BOO 

lde«.H9 

,  »o  of  LycBon,  ib. 

il>,ib. 

,  an  atKcaur  of  Enoia,  BOd 

,38B 

4G0, S4S 

,  s  Tillage  of  Attin,  48 

ArOLLO,  » 

PaUeaii,  lUiNiHTA.ib. 

,03 

Parliom,  3S6 

ISB 

Pallor,  BOS 

IT« 

Palloiian.ib. 

.,  M.HEHV*,  48 

Palm,  433 

-  or  Emsthk,  SIB 
m  Apollo,  23 

Falmua  or  Palooja,  223 
,  friend  of  JEait,  BS4 

uu,lST 

Palniyn.  283,  £23 

01  PctaM,  208 

tt,»76 

Palua  Clouna,  B49 

tSB 

PamiiD),  12ft 

41 

Panimon,  »3 

^^^m 

IKDEX. 

,  B^ecRi)!,  in 

J'ipli»,Ba«3,ltO 

augbtct  of  Apollo.  19 

,  Cj^„..  -80 

190 

FaphiteusiuK,  117, sea         . 

la.  UT.  881 

P«pl.oi,  IJl.JO* 

uRi*.  S40 

IVhui,  1)1 

Pipiemi.,  70 

■A 

P.pyru»,  J« 

ClBI*.  Ill 

Pw^u..  6» 

MiKiRij,  48 

p.ramBiot..M<»c«BT.»U« 

■  AM,  164 

Psnu.  ot  Pb.nir..  SSI 

art,  14 

i,S8 

P.ruoDiDn,  Sl» 

lOTl.  14 

Firor,  439(KCi]*ol») 

Puva.M<»Eitvj.,48 

■.  Vdicik.  as 

Pi>rl>eilr;,S89 

lU>«tJ.TC(.0<l,lM 

onofMeiop.,  SiT 

PmaUlit,  IS 

Pirei,  SSa 

«a  of  Alcanoc,  MS 

P.rii,«iiofPri»n>,  Ul 

oa  of  £i«i:lhcu>,  SOI 

P»ri*i,  539 

S76 

P«iirii,S17 

PiiiDn.,  m 

Uxv^.m 

P«raia.l7S 

uCPio,  399 

P*mkaU,  49S 

liaf  of  Allieo*.  87 

ireofTencer,  il7 

<uPiwum.,weiBai 

<.fPiane,i»,2ST 

d.,  S54 

idfcrui,  3SS 

P»fno«.  Mouni,  U 

IS 

Punnnui,  a  moimtuD  at  fiadi 

teofEpimetbGiu,  ISl 

P«™«hiu.,  Jo*«.  14 

tmph,  eSG 

PamopiuR,  AroiL«,  3S 

ttrwn  of  Epnu.  S17 

FOBTOHI,  1» 

Pelaagi.  188,  US 

.SBl 

Pol«p.,Gr.«o,l 

rd«,SU 

,Ji;j.o,  18 

>e,  <]>»«>  of  Uiu»,  448 

,  Eubon,  88 

— .■dirai^.eie 

,  Areadia,M 

«.MT 

,  Th«aaly,  IW 

P«if,  I4S 

,  Lnboi,  iOO,  411 

■  dtjofLjdi,  41 

.Ddos,J01 

■*,  Apollo,  SI 

Pelaspk  Argus.  109 
PelwgloiB,  Jov«,  14 

■>!,»> 

i«;  878 

Perasgiolis,  536 

orF>WU>D>.ib. 

P<^l«gi8,  Cerus  lis 

S90 

Pelasgoi,  sonofTL-in,  109 

JOVB,  14 

,  ion  of  Triopoi,  111 

PllBDl,  101 

407 

B>liUe*,lIS 

•1,413 

Peliii,  tbc  mm  of  Acliillm,  86 
.  lODofNeptiiDe,  118 

i,ib. 

inculu  templei,  81 

41 

,  aTroj»ii,407 

467 

Pelides,  Acliillo»,l.  40 

Cor«ripti,ib. 

Peligni,  875 

tn 

Pelion,  llS(aee  »iB0  64,  «l.  169) 

™pho.  583 

Poll..  636 

,  Apollo,  9> 

Pollen.  90 

DiXxi,  166 

Polloiio,>to>notAcl>>ia.90 

Dl,  fifl 

.DiSMi,  161 

410 

PeHooii,  6T9 

the  ran,  84 

Pel5d«»,  418 

w,  J4Nua,  189 

Pclopfa,  daughter  of  Peliis,  115 

Dl,  id. ib. 

.  m-tbei  of  «gjsihM,  968 

.Xmiliui,  480 

PclqpeVa  MBniB.  Ai^oi,  28 

,893 

\'itgo,  TpliiBeois,  aOl 

[■.884 

Pelopi»,  dnueb  wr  of  Niube,  964 

171,  808 

Ptlopida.,  88 

14 

Pelopldei,  as 

ih. 

k,  «;mbalofititity,  S8T 

Pelop..  69 

:>u*.  141 

Peloria,  14 

■.S88 

PeJorinn.  Orion,  247.  418 

■.wiaofAiiteiiot,  166 

'      Pet6r>aoTPdi>nis,41B 

.,a  townorCuu,  210 

Pelorius,  SoVe,  14 

,  a  town  of  Caria,  48 

Pelomm.  416 

j,iODafBacDlioi>,178 

Polo™,  14  (KB  Peloriui') 

.,  atownorTrou.ib. 

,  apilotofHBnDib»l.4l9 

.,  a  town  of  Csria.  177 

or  Poloris,  proiooQiorjib. 

.,b0TMiofAchmei,M8 

Pe1o»i.n  mouth  uf  Nile,  384 

illo),CiRii,  lis 

Pelaiium,  194 

Opboi,  DiAha,  168 
Nuadi,  UO 

Penalei,404 

Pcnallge'. -I^ncas.m 

do..  889 

Peneid,  Daphne,  410' 

.aar 

Pen?  lius,  ■  Bicoiiao,  81 

».*8ini>i.ll8 

leg,  MuM>.  6T 

Penoldpo,  271 

•,1S4 

Fenelrolei  Dii.  405 

Ptneus,  arivaiotEIU,»4 

-.  VKNOi,  m 

,  a  ritot  of  Thoiidy,  120,  ISl 

U.  NiPTUNI,  79 

PttiiB,  57T 

n,  kiii|ofPaanii,  IS7 

P«inu.,  Jov.;,  U 

■,  Greciin  capiain,  188 

-,  a  Trojan,  171 
..anallf  ofPham,Sir 

Penninui,  a  diTlnily,  868 

Fen  ilia,  387 

i.,aoiiofttnAain,S84 

Parfetu,  Jr,(,  jg 
P';f",D,A„:,M 
_"»"°".  •  torn,  qf  Cm,.  4U 
_  ■  """i  of  Trou,  a>. 


^"«oi.  417 

-.^-Ebtcr^fA^S^^Si^!    ,17, 


.  ''  ^Wgliier  of  X„^.  nj 

Pericioniut,  B.rcni-,    isi 

rendu.  SOI 

Perierei,  «n  ^o,i,„  ^^ 

P">phB(e»,  2J3    ' 
Feriphutr*.  137 

.  '  •""  "rftapftbiu,  8ir 


ot  Fbigrni,  tTT 
X,  IBS.  318 
ia,S4fl 

■,«Tiojtn,tb. 
am.  417 

i,sas 

a,  ■  district  of  Athani,  8T 

,  ion  of  AtcoD,  IW 

,104 

or  Phuim,  BiccHui,  I8S 

,  OvBU,  S40 

101,81 

>•,  Apollo,  ib. 


■oo  uf  Mercury.  170 


:«,  nuKieu  of  ApoUo,  19 
li,  Deu)  Lunoi,  490 

ilJM,  FOBIDNI,  114 

61 
Jeof,  2ST,Ut 

RatuUui,  SS2 
I,  alownorLocrii,  38 
,  TupbB,  8S 


Plintelui 


.88 


j.,Jui 

>,  i8e 

«,  CybSli,  4ia 
,  Medu,  IS4 
Mn  of  Apollo,  19 

townorPaotDS,  412 
:  or  Palbmctic  mnuth  of  Nile,  3 
'  Pfaai,  «  (cwn  ot  Elii,  ID2 
100 

D,  Pliidon,  344 
I,  tonal  Dam,  U9 
,  t  Trojan,  540 
,  tiieai  ot  JE^iai,  B6* 

Uiii>f  Bu'cOliu.aU 


m,  01 
i,Uke,  ISO 

&FiLyorAicadU.SD7 
lODi  ofiutDie,  dhiulun  1^,  4S 

■  town  of  TbttuI;,  lis 
.  town  of  HuMnit,  170 
,  DtXMA,  105 


plot.  BS 

on  of  Huflumldei,  184 
PposiupIki,  104 


Pfaerephi 

Pbetea,  wm  oi  jiMm,  iim 

,  ion  of  Crelbcua,  191 

,  friend  of  £iient,  BBS 

Pberelildei,  Admetoi,  IIS 
Piienm,  215 
PhidiM<irPhidB«,229 
Phidippui.  «oa  ariliettftliia 
Fhidunot  PliedoD,S44 
Phlgoleoi,  245 
Pbigilii  or  Plildia,  etown  <: 
IM,  245 

.  K  Dmd.lSO 

PhigalianB,  IV: 


Phiti 


e,S18 


us,  131 


Pbilnliiu,  157 
Philia,  a  nymph,  413  ' 

,  gaiiir^t  offriendriup,  St 

Philalei&adius,  AroLLO,  31 
PhiUmman,  18,91 
Pliilsnder,  I 


Pliil. 


n,  S«4 


PliilpBifls,  Apollo,  ■ 
Pbilelo.  ne 
Phileui,  96 
Phiiippi,  453,  535 
PhilippopttlU,  BIS 


Philitii 


^,  Apo 


',  14 


PljiloUfl,  144 

Pliiioclelea,  116 

Pblloclxis,  (M 

PhiloJaniea,  ITO 

Pbilodlcp,  ua 

Philo^us,  bane  of  Apollo,  19 

PhiloliDB,  yEscDiAFiin,  155 

PUitomWa,  wHe  of  AreilhOa.,  191 

I'hilomel,  155 

Phiiomclldea,  2BT 


PUIomiru,  DiSm*,  16f 


FhiJo 


OB,  Ve 


PIliJoDQ 

Philonac,  daughter  of  JobaUu,  164,  IBS 
PhilonCme,  «ife  of  Cjcnut.  38 

,  dsogliWt  of  Njciliuiu,  TO 

.  Phi]oBteph«no9,FEnoNi*,  501 
Philyn,  152 
PhiljreiaB,  ChiroB,  ib. 
PhinBUB,  brother  of  Cepheui,  220 

,  wn  ot  Ageaor,  337, 188 

PMpi,  PnosEnplNE,  S04 
PhlegSLhon,  310 
PhltfgTi,  634 
PhlBgnpi  Cam  pi,  375 
PhlegymiB,  219  (jeoiJjo  21) 
Piilq^as,  450 

Phleon  or  PhleuB,  Bicchds,  IB) 
Pblinr,  aon  of  Bicchui,  124,  330 
Phliuia.  151,  165 


676  *" 

eUiiu,  W,  IBS 
>    Pkhig«i,  SSI 

Phlox,  aes 
PbobetoT,  ea 

•Phoboa.  Terror,  158 
Plioce,  MB-calvei,  !89 
PhOCU»,  BOD  of  ^ftcus,  B>,  88 

,  Km  of  Caneni,  SW 

'  PLicebu,81 
PlitEbe,  dnnghter  of  CcelBi,  28 

,  daughter  of  Uutippus,  140 

-.Diana,  105.170 

,  one  of  the  TitanUei,  ITS 

,  the  moon,  414 

Pb(Ebi|eaa.  £icui.uiua,  113 
Phcebvii,  Ak 


Phroi 


r,  177 


PhQ!= 


PhiE. 


«;Teiit'lo>,i8 

— ,  n.uther<itPfoieus.T8,SBa 

— ,  Edom,  S80      „ 

:e9.  Cuthites.  334 

:iB,  -^80  ;  injlliiilagy  Of,  28> 


PUiyti»,  kingdom  of  Priam.  7S,  IW,  W 

,  dKugbLet  atCtaapa,  Itt 

Phrjius,  29T 
Fhtha,  283,  337 
PhUmi,  VctciH,  OS 

,  Oiimi,  S40 

Fhthii,  luoibcr  of  LaodOcni,  19 

,  a  town  of  llioMalj,  4S 

,  daiiglKer  of  NiObe,  904 

FUtliiulIe.  53u 
Philiiropbigi.  ib, 
PlKtiiuB,  Achd]e9,  I 
Fhtlionot,  adiviiiiij,  S70 
Phylftce,  110,  S3S 


S-j!" 


448 


1,314 


c.  sn 


I,  Dido,  390 
Phccnji,  liingoftheDoltlpes,  SOI 
ij  kmg  of  Arcadia,  78 

,  aon  of  Agtdot,  2ll,  280,  SSI,  3TS 

,  palm  or  datr,  380 

,  tho  bird,  SST 


1,408 


s  Crcii 


!.iiS 


Pholus, 

^-— ^,  a  frimd  of  ^neiB,  SOS 
Fhorbu,  a  robber,  23 
,  falhiT  of  Pellfn,  90 

■ ,*  pupil  ol  Mercury,  lt2 

,  king  of  Uie  Pldejjie,  800 

1  father  uf  Ti'phja,  329 

PboTCQi.  Phorc;>,  4S9 
Phon^dea  oc  Fborcynldei,  the  C 


Phjiicldel,  ProleMlim,  114 

Phjisdi,  IB 

Ph jUnu,  king  of  FbjIKce,  S40  (ko  >1h 

1I4> 

,  ■  Trojan,  tt7 

Phjiii,  gnndion  uf  Hercii]si,Sl 

,  king  of  tho  DrrOpei,  104 

,  king  of  0>e  Tbwpwliw  EphJU, 

SS8 
Phjlai,  HicXti,  428 
Fhyleua,  04 
PlijIidM,  Meges.  1*9 
FliTlkui,  AroLLD,  as 
Fbjlloa,  ib. 
Pbjio.  380 

PliysTiius.  Jove.  11 
Pliyialai 


— ,  Xf.F 


172 
PhoTCji,  a  Fbr;ginn 


e.llS 


B,  JoVE,  14 


Ficui.  190  (see  also  S09) 

PidytfS,  176 

FJeria,  a  dinirict  otTheMalj,  I3t 


-,  fMl 


rof  il 


ofTboMalj.iti. 


ib. 


FborsDOrPorTldio,  587 
Phonu,  fi92 
FhoB,  282 
Phoaphor,  408 
PhoiphOrot,  DiAHA,  16B 
PboaphDnM,  tbe  planet  Venaa,  950 


,  father  of  Hjkinth,  SSL 

Pi«laa,  570 

Pileuli  Fratrei,  Caitnr  «nd  PoUui,  141 

Pilenium,  S20 

Pileui,  581 

Pilom,  499 

Piluionus,  S64 

Pliopla,  Pimpleioi,  or  Fimplaoa,  67 

PimpleMea,  MoBOl,  ib. 
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Pincitu,  Collit  Hortalomm,  ib. 

FSndiu,  118 

Pineptlmiy  88ff 

Pfneuia  Ml  tnceftor  of  Eoiymedon^  155 

y  Km  of  Clytios,  S48 

Pirene,  one  of  the  Danaldet,  650 

»  a  fountain,  60 

,  daughter  of  the  Achelous,  78 

,  daughter  of  Bebrydus,  688 
Pireus,a  Thracian,  263 
Pirithoas,  61,53 
Firot,  135 

Piitonum  Promontorium,  518 
Pisa,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  549 

',  a  town  of  Etruiia,  ib. . 
Fisvy  406 
PisaBQS,  JovB,  14 
Pitander,  ion  of  Antiro&chiis,  212 

,  a  Trojan  cluef,  221 

,  son  of  Maem&lus,  238 
,  son  of  Polyctor,  361 
Pisatis,92 
Pisaumm,  375 
Pisaorus,377 
Pisenor,  a  Centaur,  65 

,  father  of  Cljtos,  286 

,  father  of  Ops,  278 

Pisidia,  a  pro?  ince  of  Asia  Minor,  189, 896 

,  daughter  of  .£5Ia8,  287 
Piaidlce,  daughter  of  Nestor,  51 

,  daughter  of  Pelias,  115 

-r ,  wife  of  Mars,  228 

■     ,  wife  of  Myrmidon,  81 5 
Pisistr&tus,  son  of  Nestor,  276 
Pistius,  JovB,  14 
Pistor,  id.  ib. 
Pistons,  496 
Pitan,  serpent,  337 
Pitan4t9,  ib. 
PitbecusB,  122 
Pitbo,  D'iAna.  165 

,  a  Pleiad,  246 

,  SvAOA, 846 

PiUheis,  iEthra,  144 
Pittheus,  25 
Pityea,  184 
Pityuja,  Miletus,  139 

1-,  Sal&mis,  192 

,  Chios,  276 

.499 

Pizina,  Jovs,  14 
PlacablliB,  Furina,  572 
Placean  Mount,  69 
Placentia,  375 
Plada,  Strymno,  167 

,  a  town  of  Mytia,  412 

Placiana  Mater,  CybEle,  ib. 
Plague,  personification  of,  576 
Plants,  sacred  among  Egyptians,  848 
Plataea,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  82 
— ,  daughter  of  the  Asopus,  ib. 
— — ,  island  of,  418 
Platanistias,  Apollo,  23 


Plate,  island  of,  418 

Plates,  prediction  concerning,  415 

Pleasure,  son  of  Cupid,  446 

Pleasures,  ib. 

Plei&des,  246  (see  also  119  and  427) 

Plei6ne,  246 

Plemmyriuro,  421  ^ 

Plenty,  a  divinity,  610  <    .' 

Plestori,  680  -    ^ 

Pleuron,  95  • 

Plei&ris,  246 

Plezippus,  brother  of  Althaea,  96 

■ ,  brother  of^andion,  28T 
Plinthinetes  S^ui,  888 
Plisthenes,  father  of  Agunemaon,  59 

,  father  of  Sidisus,  89ff 

Plitania,  418  •» 

PlotsB,  Stroph&des,  414 

Plough,  ceremony  with  at  foundatioia  of 

cities,  438 
Ploughing,  Grecian  xrifcthod  of,  207 
Plumbarii,  497 
Plumes,  142 
Plusius,  Jove,  14 
Pluto,  son  of  Saturn,  4, 169,  288 

,  one  of  the  OceanitYdes,  325 

Plutus.  292, 497 

Pluviae,  Hyads,  246 

PluvYus,  Jove,  14 

Po,  Padus,  460 

Podalirius,  son  of  ^Esculapius,  117 

— ,  a  Trojan,  568 

Podarces,  114 

Podarga,  Diana,  166 

Podarge,  287 

Podargus,  horse  of  Hector,  196 

,  horse  of  Menelaus,  259 

Podes,  243 

Paean  or  Poeas,  116 

Psanti&drs,  Philoctetes,  110 

Pmas,  son  of  Thaum&cus,  829 

Poem&iis,  681 

Pcena,  686 

Poeni,  Carthaginians,  873 

Poea^,  Rhodes,  107 

Poetry,  symbols  of,  589 

Pogwid,  895 

Pola,  871 

Polas,  a  Tuscan,  569 

Polfila,  684 

Polyhymnia,  66 

Polias,  Minerva,  49 

Polieus,  JovB,  14 

Poliris,  Apollo,  28 

Polices,  Bacchus,  183 

— ,  son  of  Priam,  123 

— — ,  one  of  the  companions  of  UlytMs, 

816     " 
Politoriuro,  437 
Poliuchos,  Minerva,  49 
Poliuchus,  Jove,  14 
PoUentia,  589 
Polyalus,  104 
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IBH.  Ill 

Fompvy.  Seitun,  4t4 

kUglit«TafOiclc<u,14T 

Pom^Jifll 

Tioju)  capbia,  311 

PumpCiDi.  to*                           1 

ig  or  Corinth,  361 

Pod.  Snblieiu.  or  JEwHiu.  ITIU 

her  of  E«ryin»chu«,  STJ 

F»brieiui,  »S 

gofn.»b*..286 

C«tiu.,  ib. 

gof^cyon.  3IH 

8en..otiu.«F.Udn^lk 

1  erf  Mcrcur.,  ib. 

.luiicaU,  >Tl 

>  of  Eubc«,  ib. 

trtificeT,  SOT 

-tliui.  ib. 

onofLdei,  5TS 

MiMu.,  ib. 

bugliLerafNeaui.a-B 

Ponleui,  306 

)4 

Poniliians,  £gTpiiaii  ecneni,  Sll 

^ 

PonUa.  V.sv.,  m 

rince  of  Ilhiw.  SSO 

PmUfez  &(ulmiu,  490 

■on  of  AnlJoor,  144 

PonlifTcM,  ib. 

«iio[P«ithi»,  811 

Poa>ia»  ot  PoiopBn.  t»cn,  M 

.187 

btoUiei  of  Dictji,  836 

101,  Pluto,  6 

Ponloi,  ■.<!.  of  N»ptune,  TR,  U 

«ughtiTDrMHe*e'er,  111 

.  II  dfity,  383 

liughlerofPelrut,  SIB 

.  prorincc  <rfAM«  MiDM 

MD  of  Priam,  352 

Ku.iD,B,  6SS 

«nofC»dniu..  1S6,8DH 

PupiE.  4C1                                       " 

on  of  HippoBi*dod,  300 

I'olyidu.,   ion   of   Cmrtniui.       Populonis,  Ji-no,  » 

•  M».i  o[  Rirai^  fil 

ofEurydUDie,  100 

398 

Pur«vith.  SOS 

U»CD»»,  806 

Porphjrion,  .Tlua,  175 

346 

Puipbjri.,  Nipfni.,  106 

Uoehto.  of  Aulol  Jcui,  ISS 

^— — ^or^PorphjriM^  CjA 
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84 
&acui,  184 

mificttioo  of,  446 

I 


rE,  14 

(see  alto  33) 

Btcendant  of  Vlyneu,  499 

PaleBtrina,  a  city  of  Latiamy 

ea,  FoKTUNE,  134 

n 

,  Cvhd,  399 

19 

1 

s,  14 

XRVA, 49 


)aTitain,  214 
le,  ib. 


>s,  131 

ugbter  of  PhnaXmai,  501 

,413 

ie  to  the  father  of  the  bride. 


)f  Troy,  72 

m  of,  ib. 

Pofitea,  437 

ssandra,  220 

e  race  of  Priam»  78 

im  of  Asia  Minor,  134 

god,  138 

169 

ior  order  of,  460 

rticalar  gods,  461 

Fortune,  134 

aram,  Juno,  38 

382 

169 

14 


funeral,  33 
16 

rogne,  365 

;hter  of  Erectheos,  893 

fmph,  586 

Neptune,  80 

52 

JOTE,  15 

»83 

Juno,  38 

SqUim  aiiCiUUs.  414 


Proerona,  Cebeb,  113 

Prcetldes,  185 

Proetos,  185,  324 

Profihra,588 

Profunda  Juno,  ProserpYne,  204 

Profundus  Jupiter,  Pluto,  6 

Progne  or  Procne,  355 

Proles  Elatela,  Cenens,  51 

Promachorma,  Minerva,  49 

Proni&cbaa,  son  of  Hercules,  104 

,  Hercules,  107 
— — — ,  son  of  Parthenopsns,  156 

,  a  Boeotian,  232 

,  Mercury,  290 

Prometheus,  152,  386 
Promj^leus,  582 
Pronaos,  Mercury,  296 
Pronax,  170 
Prono  or  Prowe,  585 
Pronba,  Minerva,  49 . 
ProndoS,  96 
Pron6us,  a  Trojan,  289 
Prondba,  Juno,  39 
Proopaius,  Apollo,  23 
Propontis,  535 
Propugnator,  Mars,  71 
Propylea,  DiAna,  165 
Propyleus,  Mercury,  296 
Proreus,  806 
Proschion,  Pylene,  95 
Proselystius,  Neptune,  80 
Proserpine,  wife  of  Pluto,  203 

,  daughter  of  Aidoneuf,  54 
Prostttsis,  Ceres,  113 
Prostaterius,  Apollo,  23 
Prosynna,  daughter  of  the  Astarioa,  35 

,  a  town  of  Argblis,  39 

,  Juno,  ib, 

,  Ceres,  113 

Protegenia,  daughter  of  DeucalioD,  354 

Proteailaus,  114 

Protons,  288 

Prothoenor,  81 

Proth5dn,  233 

Proth6us,  leader  of  the  Jdagnenaafl,  121 

,  son  of  Agenor,  224 
Proto,  245 
Protogenea,  70 
Protogbnns,  282 
Protothronios,  DiAna,  165 
Protrygaeus,  Bacchus,  183 
Protr^ges,  id.  ib. 
Providence,  goddess  of,  802 
Pronnda,  517 
Prudence,  a  divniity,  591 
Prymneos,  306 
Prytanea,  425 
PiytHnis,  a  Lydan,  170 

,  aTrojan>546 

Psacalanthe,  178 

Psamiithe,  daughter  of  Crotopnt,  19 

,  wife  of  i£&cu8,  83,  88, 164 

Paaphoi  591 
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Pseadostomftta,  885 
Psilas,  Bacchus,  183 
Psithj^rot,  ViMus,  181 

,  Cupid,  899 

Pfljche,  899 

Psvlli,  468 

Ftarmos,  48 

Pteleon,  a  towxi  of  Pjlos,  91 

,  a  town  of  Thessaljr,  110 
PterSlas,  a  dog  of  Actson,  160 
Ptba,  Osiris,  840 
PtolemasuB,  166 
Ptoleroais,  a  citj  of  Libya,  467 

• ,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  283 

Hermii,  388 

Ptol^jy  elder  brother  of  Gleopatra,  476 

,  younger  brother  of  Cleopatra,  627 
^— ^--  Aaletes,  526 
Ptoiis,  Apollo,  23 

,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  41 
Pubncae  Viae,  870 
Padda  or  Padda,  541 
Pudicity,  penionified,  688 
PulTerulentuSy  Jovs,  15 
Ponic  wan,  outline  of,  878 
Pores,  556 

Porpurarias  Insuls,  467 
Parporeus,  a  giant,  175 
Puster,  305 
Pata,  557 
Pnte6U,  375 
Pyctea,  Apollo,  23 
Pydna,  635 

,  battle  of,  480 
Pygmaei,  pygmies,  141 
X^gmalion,  a  Cyprian,  131 

,  king  of  Tyre,  392 

Pyl&des,  60 

Pylas  or  Thermopyle,  118 
Pylaea,  Ceres,  ib. 

PylfcmSnes,  leader  of  the  Papblagonians, 
137 

,  a  Paplilagonian  prince,  ib. 

Pylagttros,  Ceres,  113 

Pylartea,  a  Trojan,  240 

Pylene,  95 

Pyleus,  135 

Pylon,  217 

Pylos  or  Pylus,  68 

Pylotis,  Minerva,  49 

Pyr,  fire,  282 

— — ,  OsIris,  340 

•— ^,  Jupiter,  382,  500 

Pyra,  33 

Pyracmon,  a  Cyclops,  311 

Pyrschmes,  137 

Pyramids,  333 

• ,  emblematical  of  glory,  &c,  588^ 

Pyrftmus  and  Thisbe,  559 
Pyratbia,  425 
Pyrcnwa,  Venus,  181 
Pyrgi,  660 
Pyrgo,  438 


Pyria,  a  Trojan,  239 

,  funeral,  31 

Pyriadoa,  Achillea,  I 

Pyrttia,  horse  of  Apollo,  19 

Pyronia,  DiAna,  165 

Pyr5us  or  Pirua,  son  of  Imbrikraa,  135 

PyrpUe,  Deloa,  801 

Pyrrba,  Achillea,  1 

,  wife  of  Deocalioo,  854 

Pyrrlisa,  Theasaly,  109 

Pyrrh&sua,  114 

PyrrliYcut,  161 

Pyrrhua  or  NeoptoUmus,  249,  S76>  404 

Pytheua,  aon  of  ApoUo,  19 

Pythia,  priestess  of  Apollo,  84 

— — ,  a  town  of  Phocia,  88 

Pythian  Ganjea,  85 

Pythionices,  Venus,  131 

Pythius,  Apollo,  28 

or  Python,  OfliRis,  840 

Pytho,  Delphi,  83 

,  a  Hyad,  246 

Python,  the  serpent,  17,  84,  129 

,  a  man  oirercome  by  ApoUo,  28 

PytbonisM,  84 
Pythopblis,  58 
Pyttiua,  98 
PyE,  848 
Pyxus,  876 


Q. 


Quadi,  519 

Quadratus  Deua,  Terminus,  293 
— — ,  Mercury,  296 
QuadiYcepa,  id.  ib. 

,  jANua,  889 

QuadrYfrona,  id.  ibt 

Quercens,  546 

Querqaetulana,  Hamadry&dea,  409 

Querquetulanus,  Coelian  hill,  867 

Quies,  679 

QuietUia,  Pluto,  6 

Quindecemvlri,  460 

Quintiliani,  461 

Quirinalias,  63 

Quirinalis  Porta,  368 

,  Quirinal  bill,  367 
Qoirinus,  an  ancient  Sabine  god,  387 

,  Jove,  15 

',  Mars,  71 

,  Roraiiliia,  887 

,  Janus,  380 

Quirita  or  Curitis,  Juno,  39 
Quiritea,  Cures,  385,  501 
QoiTer,  Lyciana  remarkable  for  the  fabria 
tion  of,  505 


R. 
Races,  in  Circus  MaJElams,  515 


g»ilW,»IW 

Rbe«[»B,  617 

ui,S10 

Rbegium,  170 

>,  GS8 

Rhrmi.SlB 

ncndinEniX,SS7  - 

Rbeoa,  motber  of  Mrfon,  117 

the^p.Ws"^ 

-.wife  of  Mercury,  294 

.HI 

Rheoea,  411 

ei,  19 

Rbeniu,  a  rifer  of  Ciulpine  Gaul,  STT 

,  a  riTer  of  GBrmany.  SI8 

■  orEhode.285 

RbeiD*,  king  of  Thrace.  809 

or  Rhedai,  a  river  of  Bithjni., 

sss 

8llijWo»,  S-IO 

210 

$3» 

Rbeiniur,  SOS 

u.53'1 

Rhipnus.  ai3 

:i,  »18 

Rhu,^.  £.37 

Da,  STB 

Rhiaocolira,  SS4 

1,  in  Anbian  ^,  136 

RluntKolu,l.„,  Hn.n  Tfs.  107 

wife  of  Man,  70 

RtwJa,  ni,v,u|ili,  107 

itownafPicenmn,  STS 

,  a  to-n  of  ■r.mconBniiB,  498 

inuB,  Herculii,  lOT 

^— ,  J:^uK)ii(-r  of  Neplone  and  Ampbi- 

1,  BiccRva,  ISS 

itor.GSO 

Ithodauus,  3Q3,  G18 

am,  6TT 

Rhodes,  107 

,  Foituwi,  IH  . 

Rbodiu.,  310 

RbodOpe,  22S 

ofRonrtUm.SlB 

ii,S7B 

RbodoB  or  RbodeB.  danghtw  of  Neptont 

i>,  SIS 

.nd  Veou.,  78 

Sjnles,  4S7 

RhccboB,  ESS 

tor,  Jove,  10 

Ubiciuf,  B5 

sag 

RliiDdeMU-,  636 

m.ib. 

RhffioO[llhoio,400 

ui,  371 

>ui  rites.  SI 

du9,  S67 

RhcEtus.aTiUn,  17S 

us,  Ling  of  AIIm',  18S 

,  promontoi^  of,  4ID 

,  aRuluIiaii,54S 

-,>  chief  of  Tibur,S43 

Rhuio  or  I'omeEranaK^,  201,  »I 

■,  >  Ladiii,  eSO 

or  Rhea,  411 

.,b.Mher<.tB«Bn]ni,387 

,  diiuKhlar  of  StBpbjlus,  9B4 

iIlQtuli-m,  5J3 

Rhoio  or  Rhteo,  409 

lancp,  petBOnificition  of,  369 

Ithombui,  llebniB,  603 

tbei,  a  mountain  ofThncc,  19 

Rbjijon,  B7 

— ,  Jvvo,  ib. 

Ilic'iniom,S8« 

MB*.  FoATDHE,  1S4 

RidicGloi,  GI7 

JOQlei  Dii,  678 

Riduna,  618 

£tt1a,  43» 

Rigbt  band,  MUred  to  F.ilb,  S 

OVE,lS 

Rimluui,  377 

ronim,  460 

RinuDon,  SB! 

I9S,  530 

,  Owbh,  S40 

otbin.  Phoenicia,  280 

RJnda,  680 

u,  SSI 

RmgB.  34S 

OMiilliuB,  Sit  (aee  alio  9e.  S73,44S) 

Ripi. 91 

>,tS4 

RiphruB,  a  Centaur,  GS 

in,  043 

,«Troiao,407 

IQI,  Bto»iiofAttio,4IO 

RiBU>,576 

luua,  NEH£ai>,.dSI 

Rites,  relieioui,  B9 

1,C>1HEB,    113 

,  fun,-ral,3l 

9  01  Rhariam,  ib. 

River  god.,  372 

LnAlhenian.ib. 

hor«.,  hieroglyphic  otTjphon,  123 

33S(iMaholll,14S,l7S,«D,2SS) 

RobeotHercolea,  103 

Ivlvia,  384 

Robigo,  373 

1  or  Rheiui,  a  rivet  of  Bilhj'DU, 

Rodig«Bt.  SOS 

Rog...,  33 
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RoiDfl,  the  goddete,  S7l 

,  wife  of  Evander,  489 

Romana,  Juno,  89 

Romans,  names  of,  871 

Rome,  367  ;  penonification  of,  871 ;  cUs- 
sification  of  gods  of,  ib.  representation  of, 
when  deiignatiog  power  over  the  world, 
667 

Rom&lus,  884 

Romuf,  808 

Roste  Dea,  Aurora,  195 

Rosetta  or  Rashid,  884 

Rosta,  580 

Rostra,  869 

Rotom&gns,  618 

Roussalky,  577 

Roxalaiii,  680 

Rojal  Shepherds,  Cuchites,  884 

Ruana,  596 

Rubicon,  877 

RubricatQS,  498 

Rucantii,  584 

Rudi»,  870 

Rudra,  531 

Rugii,  619 

Rujoia  or  Runulia,  562 

Ruminns,  Jove,  15 

Rumour,  representation  of,  565 

Runcina,  605 

Rurales,  404 

Rusclno,  517 

RusellsB,  490 

Rusellani,  ib. 

Rusic&de,  457 

Ru»or,  Pluto,  6 

Ruteni,  617 

Ruttili,  383 

Rutupis,  639 


S. 


Saad,  Sair,  or  Soair,  an  Arabian  dinnity, 

626 
Saba,  424,  528 

Sabs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  15, 188 
Saba:!,  a  people  of  Arabia,  424,  628 
Sab&tus,  377 
Sabazius,  Jove,  15 

,  Bacchus,  183 

Sabba,  684 

Sabim  or  Sabis,  an  Arabian  divinity,  526 

Sabini,  875 

Sabinus,  491 

Sabis,  an  Arabian  divinitv,  526 

Saboi,  179 

Sabos,  628 

Sabr&ta,  457 

Sabrina,  640 

,  sstuarium,  ib. 


Sacae  or  Scythians,  892 

,  a  town  of  Hyrcanim,  4S6 

Sacellum,  868 

Sacerdos,  Deiphftbe,  441 

Sacrans,  504 

Sacruni,  ib. 

Sacratur,  655 

Sacred  van  or  chest,  87,  112 

Sacrifices,  62 

,  to  the  dead,  35 
Sacrum  Promontorium,  497,  496 
Sadid,  288 

Saiva  Dea,  DiAna,  165 
Sagar,  544 
Sagra,  878 
Sagura,  887 
Saguntum,  498 
Sagus,  Sanctus,  SangUA,  or  Sanetas,  Hsi 

CULES,  107 

Sair,  an  Arabian  divinity,  5S6 

Sais,  Minerva,  49 

— ,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  8S4 

Sskia,  sn  Arabian  god,  526 

Sakra,  682 

Saktis,  581 

Sala,6l8 

Salamander,  586 

Salambo,  566 

Salaminia*  C^pms,  280 

Salaroinius,  Jovs,  15 

Sal&mis,  daughter  of  Atopns,  109 

,  Sal&mins,  or  Salamina,  an  island ; 

the  ^gean  sea,  192 

,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  176 


Salapia,  876 

Salaria  Porta,  868 

Salatia,  Amphitritb,  S99 

Salatis,  281 

Saiema,  an  Arabian  god,  525 

Salentina,  876 

Salentinum  Promontoriom,  ib. 

Salentum,  a  town  of  Apulia,  416 

Salemum,  875 

Salganea,  a  town  of  Boeotiaa  28 

Salganeus,  Apollo,  ib. 

Salges,  617 

Salig^na,  Apollo,  23 

Saiigenia,  Venus,  181 

Salii,  461 

Salim.  625 

Salisubsiklus,  Mars,  71 

Salius,  435 

SalmantTca,  497 

Salroone,  promontory  of  Crete,  98 

,  a  village,  821 

Salraoneus,  320 
Salmdnis,  Tyro,  274 
Salmonium,  OS' 
Salmydessus,  237, 828,  586 
Salplga,  Minerva,  49 
Salpinx,  id.  ib. 
Salsipbtens,  Neptune,  80 
Salua,  608  (see  also  154) 
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18,  Jots,  16 
—  Di?ii«,  Pluto,  6 
ur  Puer,  ^scuLAPiue,  156 
briva,  518 
1,581 
ca,  408 

Cepballenia,  272 
1,518 
,ib. 

wife  of  AnceoB,  19 
FuNo,  39 
Juno,  S74 
m,  376 

Cepbalienia,  273  (see  also  04) 
Saiiiuthrada,  268 
in  island  in  the  £g§an  sea,  374 
ta,  637 
races,  283 
racia,  218 
QO,  146 
town,  623 
>  Jove,  16 

,  Sancus,  Sagas,  or  Saneta8,/H£R« 
8, 107 

,  Sancus,  Sangus,  Osiris,  340 
liathon,  58 
Jovs,  15 
Osiris,  340 

Sangi&ns,  Saogaiias,  or  Sagi&ris,  a 
145 

le,  145,  411 
OS  Puer,  Gaoymedes,  167 

,  Aty8,411 

us,  father  of  Saogaride,  145 
JovB,  J  5 

I  aria  di  Leuca,  376 
«,  517 

m  Portus,  518 
Samothracia,  218 
Saoce,  ib. 
Jovs,  15 
,  Bacchus,  183 
Sinthians,  65 
id.  ib. 
863 

itae,  523 
i,  ib. 
ti,  531 

,  ObIris,  340 
ftgns,  34 
534 
138 

Osiris,  340 
8,517 

e,  Saturn,  190 
,280 
ts,  590 
1,  530 
S18 
502 
15 

ling  of  Troezene,  571 
)8iRi8,  340 
,  Diana,  165 


Saronldes,  687 

Sarpedoo,  son  of  Neptune,  78 

,  son  of  Earopa,  139 

,  80t|  of  Laodamia,  ib. 
— — — ,  son  of  Lardane,  ib. 

,  a  town  of  Cilicviy  166 


Sarpedonia,  Diana,  ib. 

Sarracene,  289 

Sarranns,  543 

Sarritor,  588 

Sascan,  Hbrculss,  107 

Sasperia,  538 

Sati,  531 

Saticma,  502 

Satnio  or  Satnios,  177 

Salor,  Jovs,  15 

Satnios,  son  of  ^nops,  232 

Saturn,  197,388 

Saturnalia,  198 

Satnmia,  Juno,  39, 151 

,  Italy,  374 

,  the  town,  513 

SatamigSna,  Jovb,  15 
Satumius,  Pluto,  0 

,  Jove,  18,  63 

,  Neptune,  63,  80 

,  Capi(n]ine  hill,  368 

Satj^,  119 

Savos,  519 

Sawa  or  Scuvac,  Arab  god,  526 

Saxanos,  Hercules,  107 

Saz6nes,  619 

Scsa,  144 

Scal&bis,497 

Scaldis,  518 

Scamander,  a  river  of  Troas,  77 

,  the  god,  ib. 

,  son  of  Corf  has,  ib. 

-,  a  river  of  Sicily,  417 


Scamandrius,  a  Trojan,  159 

. ,  Asty&naz,  189 

Scandia,  207 

Scandinavia,  392 

Scarabsus,  837  (see  also  Hera,  37) 

Scarphe,  Eteon,  81 

or  Scarphea,  85 

Sceptre,  50 

r-.  golden,  60 

Scbedius,  son  of  Iphltus,  83 

,  son  of  Perimedes,  236 

Schenknali,  587 

Scheria  or  Phaeacia,  291 

Schoe-Madou,  631 

ScboeneYa,  Atalanta,  97 

Schoeneus,  81, 97 

Schoenos,  81 

Scbolos,  ib. 

Scias,  23, 166 

Sciastes,  Apollo,  23 

Sci&tis,  Diana,  166 

Scione,  114 

Scipio  ebumeiis,  468 

Scipio,  Pubiius  Cornelius,  482 

,  Lucius  Cornelius,  ib. 


ScoDiH,  fiST 
Scoltii,  Olenoi,  93 
8»pClo*.  414 
Scoiduci,  SM 
ScoU,  BTI 
Scotia,  l!i<'Ar),4aS 

,  irtUnd.  an 

Scotioi,  J 0*1,  IS 

ScalpDnriG,  aOO 

8ciir«  or  3»w»,  Anb  god,  S» 

ScjIkkuio,  430 

ScflKRin  goir,  269 

Scjrlmcium  or  Scylletiom.  ITS 

Scjlla.  daughtrr  ol  Nin»,  ISO 

'tlipnviiiuVi.'ib. 

,  a  Tvrrlipninn  ttMcl.  ib. 

.  (lm'E.liipotCWni!ii.s.4M 

Scj'UxuNi,  n  luH'D  and  praiiiM(c«T  of  Ih* 

BtuiIii.SrC 
ScyphM,  190 
Scjphl,  ib. 
Scyriu,  Dcidtnii,  3 
Scjiu,  SOS 
Scyih*.  S14 
ScjCbU,  421 

'  %  Imamn,  ib. 


eitnli 


1,  ib. 


■nrihology  at,  ib. 


Svk'n]'niphB,tni»roniiBtionof  Mniia'  fleat 

inio,  S41 
BtMoni,  ISO 


w» 

Kdon,  wn  of  Pontm,  8BS 

•D,  OWKIS,  S40 

Sidra,43S 

..  Jots,  15 

Sig.,  MiKEnv.,  49 

-.  OriRH.  140,  »4L 

SigwuDi.  2 

1,  5ia 

SigiUiau,  S»8 

..  Jov«,  IS 

SiglK,  K.DS<<  of,  S45 

Ld>,  398 

Sigilla,  5^3 

398,  *S4 

iSihoi,  tlie  Nile,  S84 

>,  SUS 

C>il>OT8;ia,S65 

11,  228,  414 

Simnu  or  Sitcr,  378 

•.lll,2B3,!ga,33T,4SS 

Silence,  ft  divimly.SSS,  548 

SiieDi,S10 

MfneliQi,  379 

Silenul,  179 

Uriu),  OphiuchM,  1S4 

Bilei  ot  Sittirui,  STB 

..448 

Silin»,S39 

W,Jc.vi,  JS 

Silno,  Bog.  891 

■,  B-iccHDi,  183 

Silire.,  G30 

.  Tulliu,,  464 

SilY«,Sl« 

DiccHu;.  S2« 

Sii'iims,  614 

^  111 

SitTaneclei.  518 

u,  137 

Sil.ia,  493 

sea 

3il>iu9,  «>nof£acit.4U) 

irui,  ,E»coLAPiu»,  1S4 

.  ^neai,  451 

134 

Slmntlut,  i>if<i  of  Fiunui,  3T0 

,G40 

1,S01 

..onofTirquin,  166 

Simoia,  HiiTerofTroaa,  1S8 

,  ipprescntilion  of,  S6S 

.»  river  of  Sii-ilj,  417 

itu,  S32 

Simoisiu.,  1S8 

irdi,  roj.1,  Cuthite.,  134 

Siu  Dr  I'arsn,  S23 

1,  aloHn,523 

Sinii,  M^Liit.il.. 

of  AcUiIIm,  210 

i,ia8 

SiugiUqu>Smu9,536 

I'li^adan,  307 

am^,ib. 

ilatiou  of  during  the  tiege  of  Trc^, 

Sinlc.,  42S 

Sinni*,63 

631 

SinOe.  tbe  ArcKdiuiiiTmpli,  fil3 

Df  ancieot  Latiaaa,  GOO 

Sit.0ii.,P*K.ib. 

r  EthuQ,  S23 

Sinon.  ■ODOffgImui.403 

,438 

Sinopc,  .Uughler  uf  llio  A^pus,  19 

ue  Tera».  418 

;-,  Sinueasa,  383 

ib. 

.  R  Titan,  ITS 

•  sl"<C"J«SiQ(ii,6S 

'ri.S19 

Sintlce,  S34 

.,Sicilj.>64 

Siniu,  3BS 

457 

Sinue«u.  383 

ei,  Muies.  67 

Sioiu.  S90 

norSichubM,  soa 

Siphnt>s,4U 

4i6(>ee>l»j3T8) 

Sipjicb,  Niobe,  304 

cepreserUtion  of,  417 

Sipjiene,  C!ri.6LE,41i 

ri.Bn  of,  ib. 

Sipjlum.ib. 

aameofTerjuicieat,  3Sa 

Sipjla-.  a  moonlain,  264 

<,  414 

,SoSofNii>be,ib. 

Sirbes,  llie  Xuitbu!  of  Ljdi,  140 

383 

Hirbbms  Palu.,  3SS,  334 

^Frelum,  393,4)6 

SireoisSST 

IQ  M.re,  417 

SiteniiM,  439 

,90 

Siri,631 

U» 

Siria,  Nile,  384 

.374 

,  a  river  of  lUJU  Fropiia,  ST8 

lom,  SOI 

Sirioi,  174 

kcitjofFhcEmci«,ie8,a80 

SiriDiom,  513 

KKrum.t49 

Sp.iD,  497 

Sirtphui.  .£otUn.  184 

Spun.  dtugbUT  of  tbe  EomlM. ! 

Siulcu,  Apollo,  14 

SiihDidM.  411 

,tb«d^,lT9 

Si(0,ClRE>,114 

Sputi,  00,  279 

SiTa.  511 

Skul*,  STO 

SpKtOn,  90 

Skidnn,  BM 

SpectocOI«orFori,514 

apeculilrii,Vl!Nt)*,l»I 

Skoldi.  S80 

Si>eech,  a  ditiiutj,  »7T 

Spdiites,  UtnCDLW,  107 

adpner.  5» 
Smell,  MDK  of,  B(S 

,  Apollo,  114 

.H.RCor.tOS 

8niiUt,lSl 

Spcrcbm),  ISS 

Smiiitli«,M 

Speriro,  daughw  of  AahM,  SOB 

StDintba^uB,  AfoLLo,  S4,9e 

Spb&cbioU,  100 

8mj.TjpboB,l» 

SpbeeU,  Cypm.,  280 

SmrcM,  IM 

Sphdiu.aQDafBMOlD*,tU 

Sneering,godof,4l 

Sphettus,  87 

. ,  oiuinouj,  SSO 

SphiDi,  riddreaof.Ml 

Snoin,  580 

SpbiDies,  285 

Sour,  Anb  <li*iiiit;,  SW 

SphT.gitI.le8,  6i4 

8ocd,S00 

Spicif^iB  Dea,  CeKM,  1 14 

«aclB«Da.  Juno,  39 

Spina,  SIS    ^ 

Socoa,  (00  of  Mippdaui,  tIS 

,  MEBcURr.  208 

Spio,  !MS 

Sodalo),  460 

SoEmI,  Aiab  god,  S8S 

Spodiua,  Al'OLLO,  U 

Si^letiun.,  375 

8d1,  OtUxa,  140 

SpoliB  opim«.  481 

Sol  AUetiu*,  SBl 

Sole*,  SOO 

357 

Spoiuor,Jov«,I8 

Sporida.,41S 

Soloan,  B  rirer,  6S 

Sri,  Laxshhi,  SSI 

— -.  an  Albeniiin  jouth,  GS 

SUbic,  171 

SolVms.  186 

Swbililor,  Jove,  15 

SolVuii,  Ebe  people,  119, 189 

,N^vTusv.,m 

SUcliir,  457 

SomcnoDa  Codatn,  SSO 

Stadia,  Kliodea,  107 

Boipaa>,226 

SUgyra  Sinua,  S3G 

Sonuioi,  S67 

Stapb^lui,  BOQ  of  Bacchua,  iU 

Sooragr,  SS2 

,  a  Caiian,  354 

Sgpliu,4SS 

Stars,  Bjmbola,  S7S 

Sopor,  SgS 

Stata,58S 

Soncte,seO 

Slatanii)  5S4 

Soractu,  Apollo,  14 

Sutto.,  lb. 

Sorimm,  Plkto.O 

SUWr,  jDva,  IS 

Sorudi'mOne.,  586 

Slatnei,  firal,  of  the  Gieeki,  SI 

Sorrow,  pcrsoaiScatHia  of,  SSO 

of  cedar,  491 

Sortei  Ilomerics,  42,  34S 

St.  Clare,  I4S 

VirgUiui*,  42 

St.  Elmo,  ib.^ 

Sosiiniu,  Apollo,  14 

StetidiJice,  104 

SotipOli.,  Jovi,  IS 

&>lpIU,JuNO,30 

Stppliine,  Ssmos,  JT4 

Solirt,  MlNTBVA    49 

Steps,  bxBtta,  liW 

Sotcr,  PHOatnriiiE,  304 

Slerces,  388,400 

,  Jov»,  15 

Slerculius  or  Stercutiai,  BS« 

,  DiAn*.  16S 

Sol^a,  Cutoi  uid  Pollui,  147 

Soliia.  UlANA,  IC5 

SterOpe,  wife  of  Mfkcan.  1 77 

Sounwnat,  G2U 

.  the  Dyiopta,  70,  SOS 

Soof.  O.U..,  140 

StetopegertMa,  Jove,  IB 

■. »  Cydopi,  »H 

SuccMt,  a  dinnit*.  6T1I 

ii>e,l4s 

Socrtbi,590 

ia,,U9 

B^»anofC.pan.u»,  89 

,  ariTeiofSpam,ib. 

— ,  kingotArgM,  101 

,  ■  RutuUan,  SM 

— ,  Nesloi'eiitwndiuil,  196 

SucmneQ^is  Smus,  498 

— ,  kiogofMy«o«.  M9 

8artl«,  S36 

— ,  ItingofLigoria,  650 

Sade>u,6S6 

— ,  friend  oC  ^neu,  S63 

1,  MlKKRVA,  40 

Sueri,  619 

11.  JoTt,  IB 

Snetlcnm  Man,  B9t 

ITl 

SoSetei,  174,  891 

Km,  IBS 

SuggtMom.  SCO 

>,  ai9 

SiiitonDfPeaeloH,t49 

dtagbxet  of  tba  Penau,  M 

SuIeTe.,fl8a        ^' 

M«cuR<,  KW          ^ 

Solfi,  180 

1*.  06 

Sulmo,  a  toiTO  of  Pieenuoi,  S76, 6»S 

114 

,  a  Lalian  diief,  S43 

C«>i..  ib. 

Snme*.  MiRcuBV,  296,l« 

hohu, 14a 

Summanm,  Pluto,  0 

i«,  618 

SummUB,  Jove,  15 

ise 

Suniu,  MiNlHVA,  40 

*.  DiXir«,  lU 

Sunicl,  618 

kara,  6S6 

8niitBni,»7 

.c«d  in  Egypt,  MO 

Snn,  (*ee  Apollo,  17.  Itc.  Hyperioo,  ITfi, 

,  MlHIBTt,  49 

w.dOdri."B8) 

91 

-palace  of.  64' 

>,  Jovi,  IS 

Sonna,  579 

..wnofKeiW.STS 

ssa 

Supctbui,  LudM  Tarquiniuj,  406 

.orAtiHin>,m 

,S8S 

Supenim  Mare.  SOi 

678 

Lib. 

dt^otActooD,  1« 

Suneawm,  ib. 

flc,  OM  of  the  £afiui  iibndi,  kl4 

8uitoi,577 

— ,Nu(»,41S 

SuT;a.U9 

lde.,4M 

Son.  538 

!M,  MlHCCHY,  996 

SuBiiLnn,  S06,  5S8 

iiu,«  Trojan,  159 

Suupidon,  MWadnt  of  CrediiUtJ,  HO.  STO 

— ,  son  of  L«odIc«,  aoi 

Sii^lo-,   Minorvs  ..Nimet  torn  of  (W. 

lEi.  262)  seo 

— .kmgofPh«:i.,ib. 

M,  V.NUi,  1»1 

Swan,  wtred  in  Egypt,  117 

o.  78,  167 

3wa^g^6U 

n,  5M 

inkui  Sinoi,  ib. 

Syaina,  619 

niiu,  friend  of  £ii£u,  fiSl ' 

Sjhlri.,  a  town  of  Lncani.,  176 

am  fcriB,  61  ' 

,  a  river  of  LncaoU,  IfS 

1,  Pi-nTo.  a 

,&iendof.£neai,»el 

•lUU,  DiAha,  IGS 

Syca,  183 

utldM,93 

Sydlca,  Bacchus, ib. 

>Ud.,  .  dty,  &c/of  Aindi>,  OS  (M 

Sydie,  283 

18) 

Sjene,  333 

—.king  of  Arcadia,  104 

as 

SjlUniwJovt.  13 

30 

Mi»iaT*,49 

wii>ncir,444 

Sylli.,IB 

S46  (te  alM  IBS) 

ne>,  619 

H».,ib. 

il>,SB6 

Lanun.iK 

Ldnator,  6S4 

-, Pan  01  FiMo.,  iU 

inn*,  SSa 

Sylre*ter,Ha>i,71 

J  of  Ganh»,  pm»ilicatioii  of.  680 
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I.  131 


TufSi 


.B  Kulnliu 

,  V»KV.,  Ill 

T»n«ii»,  5S6 

TiintiiliB,  131 

Timl^tull,  101 

luifaoB,  IDS 

TiniB,  334 

Taoiiic  oi  Siitic  moulh  oF  ihc  Nile,  iSl 

I'ltitalldri,  JganieiDnoD  and  Maiirlwu.CI 

Tanlliliu,  ton  o(  Niobe ,  251 

,  •on  of  Jupiler,  SaS 

T>r>h>.  hIUis,  S38 

TupbiiL-,  2T1 

Taphiin.,  314 

Tnphius,  loa  orNepluDe.  S7I 

or  TupliM,  itle  of.  ib. 

Tapboriiis,  SS8 
T3pliai,371 

Taprohtmi^.CejIoo,  104,  910 
Taptu*,  431 
TaraorTnTaB,  430 
Tiiaois,  Jovi,  15,304 
Tnrbflti,  SIT 
Taiclion,  513 


in  (imTl.),  daoglilcr  of  Tannoi.  $1* 
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pphlilus,  Bacchus,  IS8 

?|)%  Neptune,  80 

yrniSy  Baccuus,  183 

>rnii8,  id.  ib. 

i,  375 

le,  DiAVA,  105 

olia,  id.  166 

eros,  Bacchus,  183 

lioium,  410 

linius,  417 

h^gus,  Bacchus,  183 

h\on,  Diana,  160 

,  a  mouotain  of  Cilicia,  306 

•,  a  captain,  230 

•,  a  Creun  general,  441 

>40 

!)siRi8,  340 

1  or  Tayg^te,  one  of  the  Plei&des, 

(see  also  90) 

us,  a  mountain  of  Laconia,  301  (see 

00) 

— ,  son  of  Jupiter,  ib. 

n,  a  town  of  Cnmpania,  501 

•,  a  town  of  Apulia,  376 

,93 

isa,43 

[cus  Ales,  Mercury,  200 

)r  Teg^a,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  91 

Sacerdos,  Carmenta,  510 

8,  Pan,  512 

,  Atalanta,  97 

,  a  town  of  Bcrotta,  24,  41 

!as,  Apollo,  24 

18,110 

n,88 

108,98,218,411 

lia,  Minerva,  49 

— ,  Juno,  39 

lis,  Rhodes,  107 

lias,  Apollo,  24 

e,  502 

>n  Capri,  502 

dcs,  271,436 

18,  son  of  Neptune,  271 

If,  170 

1U8,  800  of  C'irce,  44,  270 

— ,  king  of  Egypt,  504 

— ,  son  of  Proteus,  288 

Juno,  39 

,  Jove,  15 

chus,  270 

s,  £urymYdes,  313 

issa,  208 

18,  105,  143 

04 

idrus,  151,  582 

{dmos^VENUs,  131 

is  or  Teuthras,  a  Phrygian  prince, 

Puer,  Cupid,  399 

3,  Pluto,  6 

CvBtLE,  412  (see  alio  111,  143) 

artius,  517 

.  AfOM. 


Telon,  502 

Telo8,414 

Telpliusa,  156 

TemeDttcs,  Apollo,  24 

TemSnos,  ib. 

1  emfisa  or  Temsa,  376 

Teni^se,  273 

Tern  ilia,  544 

Teinpe,  121 

Tempeiance,  a  divinity,  446  (see  also  171) 

Tempest,  personified,  686 

Temples  (see  Fane,  57) 

Templum,  part  of  the  Forum,  369 

Tempia,  273 

Temsa,  ib. 

TenMoa,  28 

Tcnes,  son  of  Cycnus,  ib. 

Tenitese,  571 

Tennes,  281 

Tenoa,  414 

Teot,  of  Achilles,  263 

Tenthredon,  121 

Tent^^ra,  333 

Tentyritas,  ib. 

Tenus,  414 

Teres,  134 

Tereus,  a  Trojan,  560 

,  king  of  Tlirace,  355 

Tergemlna,  ProserpInx,  204 

Tergeste,  375 

Terias,  417 

Teridas,  279 

Teiina,  376 

Terinaean  Sinus,  ib. 

Terroes,  293 

Tennile,  139 

Termlli,  Solj^mi,  186 

Tcrminalis,  Jove,  15 

Tennlnus,  372,  514 

Terpsichore,  66  (see  also  18) 

Terra,  143,  283 

I'errig^ns  Fratres,  Titans,  589 

Terror,  a  divinity,  1 5S 

Tessa,  Jupiter,  15 

Tes>£ra,  496 

Tesserarius,  ib. 

Testudo,  407 

Tethys,  225 

Tetrap5lis,  a  district  of  Athens,  87 

,  Carp&thus,  108 

Tetrica,  501 
Tetricus,  ib. 
Teucer,  king  of  Phrygia,  410  ' 

,  son  of  Tel&mon,  176 
Teuchira,  457 
Teucteri,  519 
Teut,  Mercury,  296 
Teut&tnuB,  98 
Teutas  or  Teutates,  Oslais,  340 

■  ,  Mercury,  296,  304 

Teutates,  Mercury,  296, 

Teuthranes,  325 

Teuthrania,  a  district  of  Mysia,  163 


■SaC  Mpa.lM 


uf  tbc  H<nuB.  IT) 
nlamtinea.H» 

'ieiul  of  M-nt,  5fia 


ml.  17S 

to,  ai7 


Corrlca.  IM  < 


TkReria.  UUn.  Ml 
ThmintehiH,  S9t  ' 

Thniiv,  Mt»,7l 
Thni»ofTlirMloMS.»l  1 

'rbrnuiF,  •tonofScilj,  114     * 

SrlinimliB.  Alt 

Tbmnilm  SiBui,  StS 


net, 


•,») 


I.  Ill 


Thrmro,  SU 

ItwRHodn,  IM.  I3T,  4M 
TlMnibMliM,  HI 


,  kiog  of  the  TauHo  Chtnanerat, 

■  son  of  Bacchui,  ITS 

■  Tri>>n,  299 
king  of  Lemtioi,  303 
friead  of  jF.neM,  5SS 


119,87 

u,  Apollo,  94 

bu,f) 

,  MEncuRV,  293,300  ()«•  *l 

Otims,  HO 

,Hogof  Achfon,  160 

MEiicunr,I96 

,  id.  ib. 

a.  Times,  ISS,  G39 

-,  diuglitiraf  JiipilPT.  8 

■,  motlier  of  Isniarua,  19 

-,  wift  of  Uirt,  SO!) 


Aroi.j.o,  14,  4W 
1  iijriuuiii,  n  nvniph,  511 

,  k  Trojmi,  B49 

Tli^mbrua.  SS9 

Thjinoetei,  king  of  Athen*,  87 

,  »'rToj«n  piinee,  144 

,  a  Trqian,  649 

Tbyoar,  &eta«le,3S9 

,  all;acl.346 

Thj-oiieut,  tun  of  Bacchui,  134 

.Bicniin,  161 

Tiivonld^s,  iJ.  il,.     ■ 
ThjprKDi,  Apollo,  91 
Tlijnua,  179 
Tiber,  the  god,  60S  , 

.  the  ri>w,  171 

Tiberinua,  kingarAlbi,SSS 

■ .  llic  p»d,  606 

Til*ri».  Tybrr.  171 

Tibisius,  SI9 

Tibur,  490 

Tibomui,  GflS 

Tibun.  son  of  Amphiaiaui,  199 

Ticinuni,  ITS 

Ticjiiuj,  177 

TifernDi,  ib. 

Tigarii.  104 

Tiger,  ship  of  Muslcua,  649 

- — -,  Bjmbol  of  anger,  tic.  677 

Tigillus,  Jove,  la 

Tigiii,  637 

Tigunim,  GI8 

TilfouFus 


1'imi 


1,133 


lai  Sacerdoa,  Orplieui,  44) 

ea,  0|iil,  639 

iing-fli)or.  meted  toCeiei,  170 

ibuB,B«ccnv3, 183 

.Utn.  a  town  of  Locria,  86 

— ,ato«nof£pirut,ib. 


Ultima,  193 
er,  wonhip  of,  68 


daugliter  of  Caitaliai,  18 

H,  (he  Bicchutea,  170,  610 

-,  ihe  Hfadei,  340 

ta,  69 

ra,  a  plain  in  Troaa,  309  (ace  alao  94} 

oieoa,  MB  of  LwK«on,  403 

,aTroilD,  Sll 

,  friend  of  Toniaa,  604 


,  an  illegorical  dirinity,  693  (are  al» 

196) 
Timnria,  a  goddeai,  S81 
Tina,  640 
Tingii,  435,  457 
Tingiiiins,  435 
Tipliys,  328 
TiriiDtnipa.  SID 
Tireiiaa,  I1T 
Tirit-on,  381 
TirjDtfaiji,  AlcmenA,  34B 
TU,  MtHcrni.aOG 
Tiaamenea,  167 

Tiaiph6ce,  440  (aee  alto  148, 149,  398) 
T»w,4l7 

Ticiea,  Terra,  143,  383 
Titan,  a  jteneric  term,  69 
or  ■niinnn. 


Tilania,  one  of  the  OccaOflldra,  41 

.  Circe.  309 

"■tunldes,  ITS. 283 


Titarenoa  at  Titarerai,  119 


Tithet,lll    ' 

TithcDldr*,  DiXha,  16G 

TiihoUDs,  310 

Tiilixre*,  one  of  tbe  topi  of 


Tiihro 


>  nymph,  H 


n.«i 


Titii,  681 
Tilien,e..  4S9 
'lililiYOn,  Mount.  1S4 

T|,y.i,.m 

Tujfi.SIO 

Tn.iu.  as 
Tiopolcmi*.  101 
Tlepol«iDui,  a  rrojui,  319 
a  Rbudian,  100 


Tm.r 


,  ato 


Tmolui,  king  of  Ljdift,  104 

,  *  mounuin  ul  L;dU,  1S8 

T  bliBli,  $33 


Tntchinia,  tOS 
Tnjin,  column  at.  MS 
Tntj&iii  PoDi,  614 
Tnjuiopulii,  SSS 
Tranquillity,  >  dinniij.  SB8 

Truu^rlH'iuin^.  GtToianii,  619 


147 

TrebulB  Muiu-icn,  SOI 

I'nchiD,  109 

Tttcliua,  ■  Credao,  ITl 

Tree  Vuuren,    -lO 

Tn-es.  ancTi-i  to  divinilles,  St9 

Xrr%e\lf,  6(15 

TrenchiTS,  propbecy  ic^ectini,  490 

TreawniK.  609 

Trevlri,  51 S 


Tiibuanuilcr,  460 


Tog..  SftS 

nrbine.ib. 

pwlfita,  S8B.  SSS 

Tiica«M,6lT 

fUu,  or  paliuabt,  I8G 

Triicii,  117 

pall..ib: 

Tricc»u».  ^euL*Moa,lW 

—  !ri,lJi..ib. 

Tri>-*|.hfllc,  UjflNi.lW 

Candida,  ib. 

T>ic<.'|,l.a1u,.  MtBCUBi.aOS 

Tolelum.  498 

Trid».ia,  Diana.  166 

Toloaa,  SIT 

Tricol«.417 

Trcurii.517 

Tolunmiua.  558 

TrtcoMii.  HEficuLia.  107 

Tonii,  5S4 

TH>l,..iI,m,  :,3i 

TomOr.^.  119 

Tiid^nlum,  375,634 

TomOri,  ib. 

Triotflc",    79 

ToniCtrua.  ib. 

Tnfo..i.i..  Diana,  16S 

Tonana.  Jove,  16 

.  PnonRi-lHi,  204 

ToneuF-,  cusioin  of  olTfnng  at 

D™.  lUcArr.  438 

of  i>ciilke),  iTt.  298 

Trigla,  id.  ib. 

Toi>i<>uah!>,  Jove.  16 

Tr,f.|.niina,  id  ib. 

Tor-Auac,  320 

Trigliiva,  id.  306 

Tnrcli.  SiTribo.674 

Tiiloclian,  S3 1 

Torcliious,  li  «c..i-..  183 

Tnnacin.  RticJps,  107 

Toniiameoto,  4S8 

.  330  (-S*  line  1>4> 

To.one,  535 

TriHBcria,  Sidly.320.  416 

Tofpolo,  689 

Trii,..l.»me,,i3i) 

Torqiiulu-,  1  iiu>  Manliua.  46B 

Trio,l,l.,..  Jo   r.lO 

Turtoisp.  3S7,  407 

Triiipas,  kingofArEO).  603 

T.-rior,  Apollo,  34 

.  333 

Toaorthn.a.*:«:oL.  Pica,  164.1 

iSS 

Tiiopium,  34 

Triopiu.,ApoiLO,  ib. 

Touch,  aeaic  of.  S4S 

Trio,m»,  113 

Tour,  ndivinllj,  601 

Triph;),,,  OS. 

1G9 

T.ipli.i.  ftlLncvHV.aOe 

Towm.  dirinu  hononn  confetTod  on  foun- 

T,L,.,HUrTripu,.84 

der*  of.  689 

r.i,.r,.i^,  aiio,  245.  S8i 

To«ndriii.618 

Tripbli,  2b0 

ToiW".  90 

Triplhaimua,  JovF,  10 

TTabebHvit^-JVa^LO,  24 

Trachl,  thi  augurial.  459.  493 

Tti»»nt6ni9  Partus.  BS9 

.n.IOO 

TniRirgiitui,  AUhcuhI,  296 
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\ 

a,  MiNERV.%,  49 
-,  daughter  of  AL6\ut,  82 
le  Nile,  284 

a  8ca-deitv,  S8l  (see  also  288) 
the  nymph,  45 
Minerva,  40,258 
Venus,  131 
a  river  of  Africa,  457 
PUS,  147 

,  of  an  emperoFp  &c.  588 
ills  PortK.  3G8 
iSp  Bacchus,  183 
ate,  472 
'IAN A,  IGG,  503 
^cus,  403 
?  district,  25,  300 
son  of  Pelops,  25,  88 
king  of  Argblis,  137 
a  town  of  Argttlis,  88 
oracle  at,  to  Sluaes,  and  to  Sleep, 

»63 
oy,  25 
us,  438 
dus,  437 
language  of,  142 
Qumber  of,  72 
,  Minerva,  49 
Juno,  39 
trophies,  370,  556 
hiis,  Jove,  16 
,  id.  ib. 
us,  Jove,  16 
556 

of  Ericthonius,  167 
s,  186 

^rsnnifi  cation  of,  568 
,377 
J.  433 

;rsonification  of,  569 
1,02 

IS,  JOVF,  16 

bog,  579 
586 
»40 
518 

.ncuRV,  200 
Thuisto,  306 
518 
0 

ife  of  A  runs,  465 
wife  of  Lucius  Tarquinias,  ib. 
164 

ostilius,  4C3 
3,70 
57 
>18 
186 
almiita  or  Jovis,  386 


Tunica  laliclavia  or  latut  clavus,  495 

Toiditiini,  408 

Turd&ii,  ib. 

Turf,  tribunal  of,  43 i 

Tuilcum,  518 

Tunits,  Mlrcury,  207  \ 

Turn&cum,  518 

Tumus,  400 

Turbnej,  617 

Turrig^ra,  Cyb£le,  412 

Turtle-dove,  a  symbol,  582 

Tusci,  513 

Tuscia,  Etnuia,  406 

Tusctilum,  382 

Tutanus,  Hercules.  107 

,  a  divinity,  576,  577 

Tutela,  a  goddess,  576,  577 

Tufeli,  577 

Tutelina,  577 

Two,  sacred  10  Pluto,  5 

Tyber,  Tiber,  Tyboris,  or  Tibris,  373 

Tyberiftdes,  582 

TychaorTyche,  416 

Tyche,  Fortune,  134 

,  a  f  lyad,  246 

Tychius,  102 

Tydeus,  156 

Tydides,  Dioraed,  150 

Tyinphaei,  536 

Tyndar  or  Tynd&rus,  322 

TyndarYdfP,  Castor  nnd  Pollux,  1 17 

Tynd&ris,  Helen,  74 

,  a  town  of  Sicily,  417 
Tjrnd&ros,  363 
Typhffius,  122 
Typlion,ib.  281,288 

,  Priapus,  138 

,  son  of  Pontus,  283 

Tyr,  584 

Tyras,  303 

Tyre,  301 

Tyres,  552 

Tyrianus,  Hercules,  107 

Tyrimnus,  586 

Tyrinthe  or  Tvrinthos,  80 

Tyrinthius  or  firintliius,  Hercules,  107 

Tyrinx,  80 

Tyro,  274 

TyrrheidiB,  403 

Tjrrrheni  or  Tyrsini,  Etmriant,  400 

Tyrrhenum  Mare,  Tuscan  Sea,  381 ,  447 

Tyrrlienns,  a  Tuscan,  650 

,  the  Tyber,  373 

Tyrrheus,  403 

Tyrsini  or  Tyrrheni,  Etnirians,  400 
Txar  Morskoy,  Neptune,  80 
Txor,  801 


U. 


Ubii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Cellica,  ft  IS 
,  a  people  of  Germania,  619 
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Uc-Sehor,  Osiris,  340 
Ucal^on,  suii  of  il^&eti's,  123 

,  ancestor  of  if'^setes,  ih. 

— ,  a  Trojan,  144 

Uchareus,  334 
Ucousos,  Cuthites,  334 
Udeiis,  317 

UfenA,  a  leader  of   the   Nunian   troops, 
502 

.  a  river  of  Latium,  377,  604,  553 

Uiiarus,  518 

UUius,  Apollo,  24 

Ultor,  Jove,  16 

Ultrices  Dea;,  Furies,  149 

Ulysses,  44, 267 

Umbria,  375 

Uiubro,  a  river  of  Etruria,  377 

,  a  Marrubian  priest,  602 
Uroravati,  632 
UncB,  MiNkRVA,  49 
Unelli,  617 

Unig^na,  Minerva,  49 
Unxi«,  587 
Upis,  Diana,  166 

,  Osiris,  340' 

Ur,  id.  ib. 
UrkgQs,  Pluto,  .6 
Urania,  the  Muse,  66 
,  Ju  NOj  39 

,  Venus,  131 

or  CcDlestis,  284 

Uranius,  Jovp.,  16 
tlrJ&Das,  id.  ib. 

,  Coplus,  143,  283 

Urha,  618 
Urbani,  404 
Urbiouni,  375 
Urda,  580 
Urgus,  Pluto,  6 
Una,  376 
Uriconium,  539 
Uriot,  Jove,  16 
Uma*  nms,  34 
Urtital,  526 
Urbtalt,  Bacchus,  183 
Usip^tes.  519 
Usipii,  ib. 
Usiris,  OsIris,  340 
Usous,  Neptune,  80 
Utis,  Ulysses,  44 
UtXca,  457 
Uxantis  Insttia,  518 
Ux^la,  639 
Uxellodunani,  617 


Vacca;i,  498 
Vacuna,  372 
Vadegriisa,  417 
Vaflhrudnif,  600 
VagitaniiB,  ib. 


Vah&iis,  518 

Vaijayanta,  532 

Vale,  682 

Valeas,  Jove,  16 

Valentia,  a  town  of  Italy,  370 

■ ,  a  toMrn  of  Tarraconeiuis,  498 

-,  a  town  of  Gallia  Naiiwneiisis, 


617 


',  one  of  the  fire  ancient  divisiQns 


of  Britannia,  539 
-,  Rome,  371 


Valerius,  466 

Vali,  682 

Vallona  or  Vallonia,  670 

Valour,  personification  of,  668 

Van,  mystical,  87,  182,  294, 581 

Van4dis,  570 

Vandalii,  619 

Vangi6nes,  618 

Vara,  586 

Varini,  619 

Varus,  660 

Vasates,  517 

Vascbnes,  498 

Vase,  incense,  352 

Vates,  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  441 

Vaticanus  Mens,  368 

,  a  divinitv,  687 

Vectis,  539 

Vect5ne8  or  Vettftnea,  497 

Ve,  a  Scandinavian  deity,  576 

Vedas,  632 

Vedius,  Jovs,  16 

Vedra,  540 

Veeshnou,  530 

Vegetables,  sacred  in  Egypt,  396 

Vegetanus  Sinus,  498 

Veientes,  496 

Veii,  469 

Veil,  used  in  sacrifice,  416 

Vejbvis,  JovE,  16 

Vejuplter,  id.  ib. 

Velia,  447 

VeHni,  tlio  nation,  ib. 

,  Lacus,  493 

Velinum,  501 
Vellnus,  a  river,  493 
Velltrae,  452 
Vellavi,  517 
Vell^a,  673 
VelocRsses,  618 
Venafrum,  376 
Venatio,6l6 
Venatrix,  Diana,  398 
Vendlli,  619 
Ven^di,  536 

Venerable  Goddesses,  the  Furies,  148 
Veneris  Portos,  420 

Ven^ti,  a  division  of  Cisalpine  Gftol,  376, 
383,534 

— ,  a  people  of  Gallia  CeltYca,  617 

Ven^tus,  Lacus,  618 
Vengeance,  Nemesis,  121 


Xanthu.,  ■  riTer  ofTrou,  »!,  9M 

VoIcB.-ArpcomId,6IT 

.  honw  of  Hector.  IM 

V>.l™  J-Bcrortge..  ib. 

,  >.  horw  of  Achilla,  HI 

Aocratii,  ib. 

.  kiug  of  Baotil^  I  US 

Voliihui.  Apollo.  S4 

, .  a  Ccliit  dirtoitj,  BM 

.  8„n  ofrh,n"p«,  IM 

Voin>«,  539 

XenlM,  Jovr,  16 

Vv\Ktu,,  S4) 

Xiphos.  147 

\olM:i,J82,50a 

Xuflin,  Mkiicdrt,S07 

Voltlniutn,  too 

Xulliui,  lOD.  314 

VoliumnnArVoliuniii.STl 

Xr>t>,306 

V..10m«,Fn«TvK«,  m 

V<.la».n.,fiJO 

Volomniu.,    fil 

Y. 

Volumii<,«,  s70 

Volupi.,  G48 

Ybjpi  B.b«.  589 

VolDipa,  ■  woik,  S89 

Vi  J.ulh  or  Jagoal.  SS» 

VoltKui,  SS8 

Valil,  nn  Anbiin  diTiuit*,  fiM 

Volutui;,  ids 

v«™..  sia 

Von,  SB4 

Y>m.ii<..atta 

Voncily,  per-ontfit-J,  S8C 

y,m..i,.i,,  538 

Voreinium,  SlI 

WorJaug,.nA,.bi.B«od,8» 

Vo»»,  11 

Valcn.flJ 

,i.e-,ib. 

Vulcni.,  Lerniw,,  lift 

Ycoen.  Sil 

VulcsiiiK!,  .EoiMM,  S14 

Ym«.  676 

Vulture,  Juno  wor.bip[>ed  radw  ioingeof 

«t  Laciui  ill  y.syvl.  30 

,  (Utrca  in  Ksjpt,  337 

2. 

Viihurim,A»oi.i.o,  84 

Zaui.  0«Hi9,  340 

Vultumui,  lh«  wind,  IBl 

ZacTDlhui,  B  BiEutiBn,  9S 

,SOI 

,*ni>lu>d,  ib. 

Vuodi,  Mercuhi.SBT 

,Piro.,4I8 

Voodd  or  W.dd,  S25 

Z-giKud,  son  of  JupH«,  B 

.  B.cciiv.,  181 

Z.ma,  4S7 

W. 

Z.n.  JovF.  16 
— ,  (he.un,  too 

Widd  OT  Vuodd,  G25 

— .  OBiBii,  340 

WklbilU,  se» 

Z»ncl.-,Jlei.Bi.nn,  416 

Z>ri»p>  Itactr*.  S26 

Wai^Iim^,  cuilom  reippuiing,  SOD 

Z«riir.B«,  579 

Wali-r,  ijersonificntion  of,  571 

Za«ecr>,  4SB 

■Wucn  ImBKE,  cm-.om  renprct, 

ing,  4ST 

Zeerneboch.  586 

Whip,  triple,  of  Oflris,  341 

Z.'idora.CERH,  114 

Winds,  231,  37a 

Zeicii,  138 

Wine,  cuBloms  respecting.  27S 
,  not  in  use  among  Ilomsc 

,140 

Zen-igdn™,  Jovr,  16 

I  I»diei,  400 

Zen»in,  ■  well,  52S 

W«Ui>orGodi>n.S8S 

Woden.  630,  STB 

Zephjr,  Zrpl.Jru.,  101 

W(.lf.K«:wdinEgypl,SS7 

Zephyriii.  Venus,  111 

.  of  Bomulu!.  and  Ucnme, 

384 

Zcphvrilii.  Floiu.IOI 

Women,  ■ptrtmenli  or,  141,  SSS,  407 

Woodeo  Hone,  401 

Zepl>trum,  111 

ZcrynihiB,  Vi-s.s.ib. 

World,  wondeia  of,  G71 

ZerjntliiuB,  Apollo,  34 

Worth,  perK.Bi£cation  of.  (07 

Zen-wlim,  24, 131 
ZetM.  414 
Zelhes,  ib. 

X. 

ZrihDi.  ion  of  Jupiter,  »1,  lU 
Zeloa,  414 

Xinthui,  >  ri«.  of  Ljcii.  140 

